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I. 

♦NATIONAL  CHRISTIANITY  AND  AMERICAN 
CHURCH  UNION. 


BY  PROF.  TH08.  G.  APPLE,  D.D. 
1.  NATIONAL  CHRISTIANITY. 

In  speaking  of  what  we  designate  National  Christianity  we 
mean  not  for  a  moment  to  question  or  overlook  the  catholicity 
of  Christianity.  The  Christian  religion,  unlike  ethnic  religions, 
is  a  religion  for  the  whole  human  race.  Its  founder  is  the  Son 
of  Man  as  well  as  the  Son  of  Ood,  and  therefore  He  is  the  Sa- 
viour and  Lord  of  all  men.  Other  religions  are  limited  to  a 
certain  nation  or  people,  and  though  they  seek  to  make  pros- 
elytes, yet  they  do  not  lay  claim  to  the  homage  of  all  mankind. 
Christianity  is  the  only  universal  religion. 

How,  then,  can  we  speak  of  Christianity  as  being  national  ? 
We  reply  that  there  is  no  contradiction  between  the  two  con- 
ceptions. The  greater  may  include  the  less.  A  catholic  relig- 
ion may  be  at  the  same  time  national,  whilst  a  merely  human 
ethnic  religion  cannot  be  catholic.    Literature  and  art  are  uni- 

*  Not  until  this  article  was  in  the  hands  of  the  printer  did  we  see  the  able 
article  of  Prof.  Ch.  W.  Shields,  in  the  Century  for  November,  on  the  same 
general  subject.  Had  we  seen  it  earlier  we  would  have  referred  to  it  in  the 
body  of  our  article. 
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versal  human  interests,  and  in  one  sense  they  know  no  national 
boundaries,  whilst  yet  they  may  take  coloring  from  nationality. 

Christianity,  as  a  new  life  introduced  into  the  world,  enters 
as  a  leaven  into  all  forms  of  the  world's  life  and  assimilates  itself 
with  them,  while  it  elevates  them  into  its  own  higher  sphere. 
The  two  forms  of  life  come  into  organic  union.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  how  the  lower  is  elevated  by  the  higher,  but  it  may 
not  be  so  clear  that  the  higher  is  also  modified  by  its  con- 
tact with  the  lower.  Nationality,  or  national  life,  may  be 
Christianized,  but  can  Christianity  be  nationalized  ?  We  think 
it  can  be,  and  is,  whenever  the  two  come  into  union,  and  it  is 
our  purpose  to  attempt  to  establish  this  truth  as  a  preparation 
for,  and  introduction  to,  our  remarks  on  American  Church 
Union. 

Perhaps  our  proposition  may  not  appear  so  strange  if  we 
state  it  in  this  form,  viz. :  That  Christianity,  though  essentially 
one  and  the  same,  nevertheless  becomes  modified  in  its  form  by 
the  character  of  the  people  among  whom  it  is  introduced.  Just 
as  there  are  types  of  theology  in  the  New  Testament, — a  Petrine, 
a  Pauline  and  a  Johannean, — so  there  are  national  types  of 
Christianity.  At  first  view  this  may  seem  to  contradict  the  teach- 
ing of  St.  Paul,  that  Christianity  did  away  with  the  distinction  be- 
tween Jew  and  Gentile,  so  that  all  became  one — one  new  man — 
in  Christ ;  yet  the  fact  remains  that  there  was  a  Jewish  type  of 
Christianity  and  a  Gentile  type.  Essentially  they  were  one,  in 
such  sense  that  the  partition  wall  was  broken  down  and  both 
came  directly  into  union  with  the  new  life  of  Christianity,  so  that 
it  was  not  necessary  for  the  Gentile  to  become  a  Jew  first  before 
he  could  become  a  Christian  ;  yet,  as  to  form,  the  two  types  con- 
tinued until  they  were  gradually  moulded  more  and  more  into 
one.  But  this  gradual  moulding  into  one,  even  as  to  outward 
form,  in  the  early  church  was  possible  because  Judaism  gradually 
passed  away  as  a  nationality. 

Had  the  Jewish  nationality  been  preserved  in  its  integrity, 
the  Christian  Church  established  in  that  nation  would  have  re- 
tained permanently  a  different  type  from  that  of  the  Church 
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in  Greece  or  Rome.  The  Jewish  type  gradually  died  out  be- 
cause there  was  no  more  Jewish  material  — Jewish  people—  to 
be  taken  into  the  Church. 

When  we  come  to  study  Christianity  in  Greece  and  Rome  we 
see  how  it  took  to  itself  a  peculiar  type  from  the  different  char- 
acter and  culture  of  these  two  peoples.  This  would  doubtless 
have  been  still  more  marked  had  each  retained  its  own  nation- 
ality ;  but  we  know  that  Grecian  civilization  and  culture  became 
swallowed  up  in  the  great  Roman  Empire.  Even  as  it  was, 
however,  with  both  peoples,  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins,  amalga- 
mated in  one  all-absorbing  nationality,  there  still  was  a  differ- 
ence between  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  Churches.  Greek  theol- 
ogy and  Latin  theology  were  of  different  types.  We  might 
specify  points  of  difference  here  between  Christianity  as  appre- 
hended by  the  Greek  mind  and  the  Roman  mind,  and  as  it  took 
up  Greek  culture  and  Roman  culture,  but  this  seems  unneces- 
sary after  we  have  stated  the  general  fact,  which,  we  think,  will 
be  admitted  by  every  student  of  early  Christianity. 

The  same  general  truth  becomes  still  more  evident  as  we 
examine  the  Christianity  of  the  Western  Empire,  which  came  to 
be  known  in  church  history  as  Latin  Christianity, 

This  title  does  not  merely  designate  Christianity  as  estab- 
lished among  the  Latin  nation  or  race,  but  it  means  a  certain 
marked  type  of  Christianity,  as  distinguished,  for  instance,  from 
the  now  separate  Greek  Church,  or  the  church  among  the  mod- 
ern Teutonic  race.  The  Roman  national  life  and  spirit,  whilst 
it  became  Christianized,  yet  retained  in  its  Christian  form  its 
own  marked  characteristics.  Especially  do  we  note  the  element 
of  strong  governmental  power  and  tendency  to  centralization 
which  it  carried  with  it  into  the  Christian  Church.  This  gave 
to  history  the  Latin  or  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that,  so  far  as  these  national  or  race 
types  remained  and  asserted  themselves,  they  produced  only  a 
perversion  of  pure  Christianity,  a  monstrosity  in  the  papal  hier- 
archy, and  therefore  this  would  rather  prove  that  such  natural 
characteristics  ought  not  to  modify  Christianity ;  but  this  is 
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not  a  proper  inference.  It  is  true  the  domineering  Roman 
spirit  did  assert  itself  in  unlawful  ways  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
but  this  does  not  change  the  truth  that  national  traits  have  a 
legitimate  function  in  a  Christianized  national  life.  The  time 
has  passed  by  when  Protestants  can  see  only  perversion  and 
evil  in  the  Latin  Church  of  the  Mediaeval  period.  Even  the 
papacy  itself,  corrupt  and  tyrannical  as  it  became,  yet  had  a 
relative  historical  necessity.  For  that  semi-barbarous  age,  when 
a  strong  governmental  power  was  necessary,  it  was  better  that 
the  tyranny  that  was  exercised  should  be  that  of  the  church 
rather  than  that  of  the  State  ;  an  ecclesiastical  Csesarism  was 
preferable  to  a  political  Caesarism. 

But  in  the  bosom  of  Latin  Christianity  during  the  Middle 
Ages  there  grew  up,  again,  other  subordinate  types  of  Chris- 
tianity. We  might  stop  here  to  notice  the  change  that  was 
wrought  by  the  new  material  in  general  that  came  into  the 
church  by  the  invasion  of  the  northern  tribes,  the  Teutonic 
race,  as  distinguished  from  the  Latin  race.  These  northern 
tribes,  taken  altogether^  had  natural  traits  and  characteris- 
tics different  from  those  of  the  Roman  race.  There  is  a  truth 
in  what  Guizot  advances  in  regard  to  their  love  of  personal 
freedom,  their  regard  for  the  female  sex,  and  their  deep  mys- 
ticism as  elements  that  entered  into  and  modified  the  civiliza- 
tion and  Christianity  of  the  Mediaeval  period,  notwithstand- 
ing the  able  and  eloquent  rebuttal  of  his  theory  by  the  Span- 
ish writer  Balmea.  There  was  already  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Teutonic  people  a  preparation  from  the  natural  side  for  the 
Reformation. 

But  it  is  more  directly  to  our  purpose  to  notice  the  effect  up- 
on Christianity  of  the  rise  of  nationalities  in  the  development 
of  European  civilization.  Although  this  eff^ect  was  largely 
suppressed  by  the  strong  centralizing  power  of  Rome,  which 
sought  even  to  prevent  the  rise  of,  or  rather  use  of,  national 
vernacular  tongues  in  theology  and  the  church  service,  yet 
there  was  a  strong  tendency  to  assert  the  rights  and  prerogatives 
of  national  churches.    Thus  there  grew  up  what  came  to  be 
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designated  as  OaUicanism  in  France.  Christianity  gradually 
assumed  an  independent  type  in  England,  and  the  same  was  the 
case  in  Germany.  The  free  development  of  national  types  was, 
as  we  have  said,  suppressed  by  the  strong  power^  ambition  and 
cupidity  of  Rome.  The  Latin  language  was  used,  and  its  use 
was  enforced  in  the  church-service  in  all  the  nations  of  Europe. 
Italy  exercised  undue  control  in  other  nations.  At  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  even  in  remote  England  and  Scotland,  a  large 
portion  of  the  priests  were  Italians,  and  at  the  Council  of  Trent 
the  representatives  from  Italy  outnumbered  (187)  the  delegates 
from  all  the  other  nations  combined  (93).  Yet  we  say,  in  spite  of 
this,  Christianity  gradually  became  nationalized  while  nation- 
alities were  being  Christianized. 

History  therefore  confirms  what  we  think  is  philosophically 
evident  on  this  subject.  While  Christianity  by  its  catholicity 
tends  to  bring  all  the  nations  into  the  unity  of  a  common 
brotherhood,  and  thus,  in  one  view,  to  break  down  national 
walls  of  separation,  yet  in  another  view  it  makes  room  for  the 
free  development  of  national  life.  In  order  to  do  this  it  con- 
forms itself  to  national  peculiarities,  just  as  Paul  said,  in  a 
good  sense,  he  became  all  things  to  all  men.  This  truth  is 
coming  to  be  recognized  in  the  foreign  missionary  work. 
Christianity  in  Japan  will  have  to  work  out  for  itself  a  form 
adapted  to  that  Oriental  nationality.  It  would  be  unnatural  to 
import  all  the  forms  of  church  life  and  organization  in  an  ex- 
ternal and  mechanical  way  to  that  nation  from  the  Christian 
nations  of  the  Occident. 

In  the  Roman  Empire  the  provinces  of  the  Church  were  con- 
formed to  the  political  divisions  of  the  State.  Monarchical  gov- 
ernment prevailed  in  that  empire  and  the  church  government 
took  to  itself  a  monarchical  form.  In  reference  to  external 
forms  that  are  not  essential,  the  church  will  naturally  sympa- 
thize with  the  government  of  the  nation  in  which  it  exists.  It 
has  a  flexibility  which  enables  it  to  do  this.  Its  government 
may  be  monarchical,  having  its  head  in  an  Archbishop  or  Met- 
ropolitan or  in  a  Patriarchate,  in  which  these  offices  are^  of 
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course,  only  a  primacy  inter  pareSy  or  it  may  be  governed  by  a 
republican  form  of  government  by  delegated  Synods  or  Gen- 
eral Assemblies.  There  is  a  great  truth  lying  at  the  founda- 
tion of  national  churches,  though  the  national  church  need  not 
necessarily  be  an  establishment  united  with  the  State. 

America  has  no  national  church,  but  in  place  of  it  there  will 
be  a  historical  tendency  towards  a  national  Christianity.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  see  how  this  tendency  is  working  and  what  it  has 
already  accomplished.  Even  the  Roman  Church,  which,  by  its 
peculiar  organization  and  genius,  is  least  affected  by  diversities 
of  national  life,  is  9ui  generis  in  this  country.  Imperceptibly 
it  moulds  and  adapts  itself  to  the  national  spirit.  It  is  not  in 
America  just  what  it  is  in  Italy.  The  Episcopal  Church  of  this 
country  is  becoming  moulded  by  the  spirit  of  our  nationality. 
It  has  no  Archbishopric  here.  All  the  churches  of  this  coun- 
try sympathize  more  or  less  in  their  government  and  the  spirit 
of  their  government  with  our  republican  institutions.  They 
have  annual  or  periodical  legislative  bodies  that  stand  at  the 
head,  and  these  most  generally  are  representative  bodies.  The 
Episcopal  Church  has  its  dioceses  or  bishoprics,  more  or  less 
determined  as  to  their  boundaries  by  State  lines,  while  the  Ro- 
man Church  holds  to  the  old  metropolitan  centres. 

The  point  to  which  our  argument  thus  far  tends  is  that  Chris- 
tianity has  a  peculiar  work  to  accomplish  in  this  country,  and 
in  doing  this  work,  in  Christianizing  our  civilization  and  mould- 
ing our  nationality,  all  the  churches  come  under  a  genera^ 
spirit  which  we  have  denominated  a  national  Christianity,  and 
in  this  common  spirit  we  propose  to  find  a  basis  for  church 
union  in  this  country.  If  our  argument  has  force,  it 
will  enable  us  to  build  up  a  plea  for  church  union,  not  as 
something  that  is  to  be  brought  about  by  an  external  plan  mere- 
ly, but  as  something  grounded  in  a  deep  internal  necessity.  A 
national  Christianity  will  eventually  seek  for  itself  some  ade- 
quate external  union  of  the  churches.  The  question  is  in  what 
manner  this  tendency  towards  union  will  be  able  best  to  work 
out  its  results.    This  we  think  is  a  vital  question  for  the  Chris- 
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tianity  of  America,  as  now  already  one  among  the  first  powers 
on  the  globe,  and  as  carrying  in  it  responsibilities  in  relation  to 
the  future  more  weighty  than  those  of  any  nation  on  earth. 
America  is  emphatically  the  land  of  the  future,  and  Christian- 
ity in  this  land  may  be  expected  to  work  out  a  new  and  original 
problem  in  church  history. 

There  is  one  point  that  may  be  urged  yet  in  favor  of  Chris- 
tianity being  joined  with  the  national  life  in  the  sense  we  have 
tried  to  explain,  and  that  is  this  :  There  are  questions  that  per- 
tain to  the  sphere  of  both  Church  and  State  at  the  same  time, 
and  in  reference  to  these  Christianity  should  assert  itself.  We 
have  not  in  mind  in  this  a  union  of  Church  and  State,  as  this 
union  existed  in  the  Middle  Ages  or  now  exists  in  Europe  ;  but 
even  where  they  are  separate,  as  in  this  country,  still  there  is  a 
common  territory  which  both  occupy.  There  are  questions 
that  are  both  political  and  religious,  such,  for  instance,  as  mar- 
riage or  the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath. 

This  must  be  the  case  if  we  consider  that  the  Evangelical 
Churches  of  this  country  must  have  a  common  work  to  perform 
in  dealing  with  the  peculiar  civilization  of  this  nation.  Es- 
pecially in  dealing  with  great  moral  questions  that  pertain  to 
the  public  welfare  must  they  feel  called  upon  to  unite  their  in- 
fluence and  power.  Christianity  is  not  a  theory  or  an  abstrac- 
tion. It  is  not  satisfied  to  deal  with  generalities,  but  with  hu- 
man life  as  concrete.  Hence  it  must  make  application  of  its 
teaching  to  the  condition  of  society  in  the  midst  of  which  it  is 
established,  ai)d  this  will  give  a  national  tinge  to  its  workings. 

Christianity  in  America  has  entered  upon  its  work  under  dif- 
ferent conditions  as  compared  with  its  work  in  other  nations. 
There  is  something  new  here,  although  we  are  accustomed  to 
think  of  this  country's  civilization  as  but  a  continuation  of 
that  of  Surope.  For  the  first  time  in  history,  so  far  as  I  know, 
whether  in  heathen  or  Christian  nations.  Church  and  State 
started  out  in  their  history  here  as  separate.  This  was  in  part 
at  least,  perhaps  a  matter  of  theory  or  calculation,  but  it  was 
mainly  a  matter  of  sheer  necessity.    So  many  different  churches 
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were  already  in  existence  here  when  our  nation  had  its  birth 
that  it  was  simply  an  impossibility  to  have  a  national  church. 
French  infidelity  doubtless  had  something  to  do  with  the  sepa- 
ration of  Church  and  State  then  advocated  in  America,  and  the 
spirit  of  Protestantism  no  doubt  tended,  unconsciously  it  may 
be,  towards  the  freedom  of  religion,  but  the  framers  of  our 
Constitution  could  do  no  otherwise  than  proclaim  all  forms  of 
religion  free  and  equal  before  the  organic  law  of  this  new  re- 
public. 

Yet,  for  all  this,  the  external,  legal  separation  could  not  and 
cannot  prevent  the  one  form  from  freely  influencing  the  other. 
The  influence  is  mutual.  Christianity  here  takes  coloring  from 
our  free  institutions  and  our  national  life  becomes  Christian. 
Just  now  the  churches,  some  of  them  at  least,  are  working  to- 
gether to  overcome  the  monster  evil  of  intemperance  by  influ- 
encing the  organic  law,  by  seeking  to  secure  prohibitory  legis- 
tion.  This  might  seem  to  be  interfering  in  politics  but  it  shows 
that  the  church  is  impelled  to  work  in  upon  the  national  life  ; 
and  this  mutual  working  will  bring  with  it  a  sense  of  church 
unity,  while  it  will  render  the  method  of  working  American, — 
that  is,  it  will  conform  to  the  spirit  and  genius  of  our  republi- 
can nationality.  We  reach  the  same  conclusion  here  that  there 
is  a  sense  in  which  the  Christianity  of  this  country  must  be- 
come national-American. 

The  significance  of  this  will  be  found,  of  course,  more  fully 
in  the  future.  America  is  the  land  of  the  future  and  church 
history  here  may  be  expected  to  develop  some  new  features  in 
coming  years.  Ho^  will  the  numerous  churches  of  this  country 
give  expression  to  ^^f^ national  Christianity  ?  This  question 
brings  us  to  the  secdi^d  part  of  our  subject. 

II.  AMERICAN  CHURCH  UNION. 

A  great  deal  of  serious  thought  has  been  given  to  the  sub- 
ject of  church  union  viewed  under  different  aspects.  The  divi- 
sions of  Protestantism  are  more  open  in  their  working  results 
in  this  country  than  in  Europe,  just  because  of  the  freedom 
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enjoyed  here  and  also  because  America  gathers  into  itself  the 
religion  of  all  lands.  In  Europe  there  are  divisions  also,  but 
there  the  national  churches  give  a  predominating  influence  to 
some  one  religious  body. 

The  subject  has  been  studied  in  reference  to  the  church  itself. 
Christianity  is  one,  it  must  be  a  unity,  and  as  such  it  should 
actualize  this  unity  in  outward  form. 

Sectarianism  is  opposed  to  the  catholicity  of  the  church  ;  it 
is  a  disease  of  Protestantism.  We  think  that  denominational 
Christianity  has  some  claims  to  be  a  legitimate  outgrowth  of 
Protestantism  and  therefore  it  is  not  just  the  same  as  sectar- 
ianism. Still  it  has  been  felt  that  the  church  should  be  one  in 
outward  form  as  it  is  one  in  inward  life  and  spirit ;  and  there  - 
fore  much  thought  has  been  devoted  to  the  problem  :  IIow  are 
these  different  denominations  to  be  united  ? 

Then,  also,  the  question  has  been  studied  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  necessities  of  the  secular  and  ethical  life  of  the  nation. 
How  can  the  churches  overcome  the  moral  evils  of  the  country 
in  their  divided  condition  ?  Each  one  can,  indeed,  perform  a 
certain  work  for  itself.  It  can  make  converts  and  thus  work 
upon  individual  life,  but  this  is  not  the  whole  work  the  church 
must  accomplish.  It  must  also  leaven  and  mould  organic  forms 
of  social  life,  the  family,  the  State,  education,  science,  etc.,  etc. 
And  to  stem  the  tide  of  growing  unbelief,  must  not  the  strength 
of  the  church  be  united  ?  These  questions  are  pressing  for  so- 
lution. 

ORGANIC  DENOMINATIONAL  UNION  NOT  PRACTICABLE. 

We  do  not  like  the  use  of  the  word  organic  in  this  connection, 
for  we  are  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  Christian  Church,  as  a 
whole,  as  an  organic  unity,  the  body  of  Christ,  and  the  use  of 
this  word  in  such  connection  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  dif- 
ferent Christian  denominations  are  not  organically  united. 
But  the  word  is  generally  used  in  the  sense  of  external  organi- 
zation, and  the  meaning  here  is,  that  a  merging  of  all  denomi- 
nations into  one  external  organization  is  not  practicable.  Nor 
do  we  think  it  is  a  necessity  for  the  organic  unity  of  the  church. 
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This  organic  unity,  which  is  one  of  the  essential  characteristics, 
or  attributes,  of  the  holy  catholic  church,  according  to  Protest- 
ant doctrine,  holds  primarily  in  the  union  of  all  true  believers 
in  Christ.  This  may  not  find  an  adequate  expression  at  any 
one  time  in  the  external  organization  of  the  church,  and  yet 
the  unity  of  life  remains.  There  was  no  such  external  unity 
of  organization  in  the  primitive  church  in  the  earliest  period. 
Before  the  papacy  arose,  such  unity  was  sought  to  be  actual- 
ized in  the  Apostolic  tradition,  then  in  the  oecumenical  councils; 
and  only  afterwards  in  the  Roman  See ;  and  yet  all  the  while 
the  Christian  Church  was  organically  one.  The  human  race  is 
an  organic  unity,  and  yet  this  unity  is  but  inadequately  ex- 
pressed in  external  organization. 

We  say  this  in  order  to  show  that  the  denominational  form 
of  Protestant  Christianity  is  not  necessarily  inconsistent  with 
the  true  organic  unity  of  the  church.  It  is,  we  may  suppose, 
an  interimestic  form  of  the  church,  and  we  may  hope  that,  at 
least,  thedivisory  element  in  it  will  eventually  pass  away.  But 
for  the  present  we  do  not  think  the  organized  union  of  all 
evangelical  denominations  in  this  country  is  at  all  practicable. 
To  strive  for  this  before  the  time  is  to  expend  energy  in  vain. 

There  was  a  historical  necessity  for  the  rise  of  denominations, 
as  much,  to  say  the  least,  as  there  was  for  the  rise  of  the  pa- 
pacy. The  freedom  of  thought  developed  in  the  Reformation 
led  to  confessionalism.  The  different  sections  of  Protestantism 
,  wrought  out  different  lines  of  theological  thinking.  The  Re- 
formation developed  no  new  creed,  but  it  did  develop  new 
theologies  that  were  embodied  in  new  confessions.  And  these 
have  served  a  good  purpose.^  Jhey  formulated  the  faith  of 
Protestantism  over  against  the  old  catholic  theology,  and 
against  the  various  forms  of  positive  unbelief.  The  age  of  con* 
fessionalism,  or  the  scholastic  period  of  Protestantism,  in  tho^ 
y  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  was  by  no  means  a  barren 
age,  although  it  is  now  left  behind,  and  ought  to  be  superseded, 
as  it  is  rapidly  being  superseded,  by  a  more  catholic,  positive 
aga'of  unity.    The  Reformation  Confessions  have,  for  the  most 
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part,  done  their  work.  They  will  live  on  for  years  as  land- 
marks of  the  diflFerent  denominations,  and  as  bparing  the  results 
of  earnest  theological  contests,  but  they  cannot  be  vitalized  as 
they  once  were.  The  time  is  coming  when  these  confessions 
will  gradually  merge  into  a  conaensua,  which  will  retain  all  that 
is  essential  but  relegate  to  theology,  as  such,  whatever  is  not 
essential  to  faith  for  salvation.  The  different  schools  of  the- 
ology will  likely,  also,  come  together  in  a  Christological  the- 
ology. The  old  will  not  be  lost,  not  be  labor  expended  in  vain, 
but  it  will  be  taken  up  as  to  its  results  in  the  new.  This  is 
felt  everywhere.  The  old  Shibboleths  are  losing  their  power. 
The  peculiarities  of  the  old  confessions  are  not  now  made  most 
prominent,  but  that  which  they  have  in  common. 

But  before  this  confessional  union  comes,  it  will  most  likely 
be  preceded  by  a  practical  work  in  the  churches. 

CO-OPERATIVE  CHURCH  UNION. 

There  have  been,  in  a  comparatively  recent  period,  several 
movements  that  look  towards  a  practical,  co-operative  union  of 
the  evangelical  churches  of  the  world.  First  came  the  World's 
Evangelical  Alliance,  and  then  more  recently  the  Alliance  of 
Reformed  Churches,  which  promises  good  results.  These 
movements  manifested  the  catholicity  of  the  church,  in  that  it 
showed  that  the  church  is  not  divided  by  oceans  and  seas,  nor 
by  national  boundaries.  We  speak  from  personal  experience 
when  we  say  that  the  Reformed  Alliance  has  served  to  bring 
the  churches  of  which  it  is  composed  nearer  together,  and  also 
to  open  up  avenues  of  common  work. 

Why  might  not  such  a  movenfl^At  be  started  for  this  country  ? 
We  have  seen,  we  think,  that  there  is  a  basis  for  it  in  a  growing 
ivational  Christianity.  It  would  not  be  a  movement  stimulated 
by  a  mere  external  theory  or  plan,  nor  would  it  be  merely  to 
bring  about  a  closer  union  of  the  churches,  as  a  good  per  se,  hut 
it  would  have  a  practical  end  in  view.  Great  and  important 
practical  work  remains  to  be  done  by  the  churches  of  th|3 
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country,  which  cannot  well  be  done  without  their  co-operative 
union. 

We  are  well  aware  that  this  is  no  new  proposition.  Already 
some  movements  on  a  small  scale  have  taken  place,  looking  in 
this  direction,  as,  for  instance,  the  Congress  of  Churches,  held 
at  Hartford,  and  noticed  in  this  Review.  We  may  say  in  gen- 
eral that  the  prevailing  tendency  among  the  different  churches 
in  this  country  is  towards  union.  The  Presbyterian  Church 
has  healed  the  schism  between  the  two  schools.  The  Lutheran 
Church  is  moving  in  the  same  direction,  though  the  progress,  it 
must  be  confessed,  has  been  very  slow.  The  Methodist  Church 
at  least  seems  to  feel  the  influence  of  ^he  tendency.  Perhaps 
one  part  of  the  general  movement  would  be  for  those  denomina- 
tions that  have  been  broken  into  fragments  by  divisive  forces 
to  come  together.  Their  division  has  resulted,  in  some  cases, 
from  political  divisions.  The  churches  of  the  same  denomina- 
tion North  and  South  seem  to  be  as  far  apart  as  different  denomi- 
nations in  the  same  section.  This,  however,  will  ere  long  pass 
away.  When  once  the  sectional  feeling  caused  by  the  Civil 
War  has  died  out,  these  bodies,  we  may  suppose,  will  come  to- 
gether again.  There  is  no  sufficient  reason,  we  now  believe, 
why  the  two  Reformed  Churches,  the  Dutch  and  the  German, 
should  not  be  united.  Separate,  each  one  is  comparatively 
weak  ;  united,  they  would  become  one  of  the  strongest  denomi- 
nations in  this  country,  and  adequately  represent  the  old 
Reformation  title  reformed. 

But  these  are  only  preliminary  movements.  There  is  a  call 
for  some  closer  union  of  all  the  evangelical  churches  of  this 
country,  and  we  believe  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  there 
will  be  a  ripeness  for  such  union.  We  advocate  what  we  have 
designated  a  co-operative  union.  Such  a  movement  might  be 
started  by  a  preliminary  meeting  composed  of  one  delegate,  or 
more,  from  each  evangelical  denomination,  to  consider  some 
constitution,  or  order,  according  to  which  subsequent  meetings 
might  be  held.    It  would  be  the  formation  of  an  Alliance. 

This  country  was  once  a  number  of  colonies.    It  grew  into  a 
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nation.  Why  should  not  there  be  a  confederation  of  churches, 
in  which  a  permanent  union  might  result,  while  each  denomi- 
nation could  retain  its  relative  independence,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  States  ?  Such  a  body,  for  a  time  at  least,  perhaps  per- 
manently, would  be  advisory,  not  legislative.  It  would  soon 
grow  in  influence  and  weight  if  there  is  a  real  inward  call  for  it. 
The  first  immediate  effect,  we  believe,  would  be  to  create  a 
feeling  of  unity.  The  delegates  would  be  liberal-minded  men, 
who  have  studied  the  church  question,  who  understand  the 
peculiarities  of  the  different  denominations,  and  who  have 
grown  largely  in  charity  in  recent  years, — we  mean  in  charity 
towards  each  other's  denominations.  A  mingling  together  of 
such  representative  men,  and  a  comparison  of  views  on  the 
great  centralities  of  Christianity,  would  produce  the  most  happy 
results  in  the  Alliance  itself.  This  feeling  would  go  out  and 
into  the  different  bodies  represented.  There  would  be  an  inter- 
change of  courtesy  and  confidence  in  congregations  of  different 
denominations  corresponding  to  those  exchanged  in  such  repre- 
sentative body.  Nay,  we  should  not  wonder  at  all  if  the 
process  of  union  here,  among  the  people,  should  outrun  that 
among  the  clergy  and  theologians.  Already,  in  towns  and 
districts,  churches  are  coming  together  in  a  way  that  would 
have  been  surprising  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

The  first  objection  we  bear  to  such  an  Alliance  is,  cui  bono  f 
What  good  would  there  be  in  such  a  demonstration  ?  It  would 
look  like  a  mere  show,  without  any  corresponding  results.  It 
would  be  a  body  without  power.  No  denomination  would  be 
bound  by  its  conclusions.  Before  we  proceed  to  answer  the 
main  objection,  as  to  practical  results,  we  may  say  that  this 
one,  that  its  decisions  would  pass  unheeded,  is  not,  in  our 
judgment,  well  founded.  Why  should  not  its  conclusions  have 
weight  and  authority  ?  We  Protestants  profess  to  believe  in 
the  power  of  truth,  independent  of  coercion;  and  if  such  a  body 
should  speak  forth  great  truths,  we  believe  its  weight  and 
authority  would  grow.  If  not,  it  would  be  evident  that  it  was 
not  possessed  of  the  requisite  wisdom,  and  it  would  have  to 
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grow  in  that  requisite.  Some  might  fear  that  its  authority 
would  become  too  great,  and  thus  tend  gradually  to  interfere 
with  the  proper  freedom  and  independence  of  separate  denomi- 
nations ;  but  this  could  only  be  by  the  free  adhesion  of  those 
bodies  themselves,  and  against  this  there  is  certainly  no  valid 
objection. 

But  now  let  us  consider  what  practical  good  might  be  accom- 
plished by  such  an  alliance  or  confederation. 

One  difficulty  in  bringing  the  influence  of  the  church  to  bear 
upon  questions  of  a  public  character  in  this  country,  consists 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  divided  into  so  many  denominations,  and, 
therefore,  there  is  no  united  deliverance  practicable.  One  body 
may  give  utterance  to  its  opinion,  or  decision,  and  others  may 
sympathize  with  it;  but  if  they  do  not  take  simultaneous  action, 
the  decision  goes  for  one  body,  but  not  for  the  whole  church. 
During  the  late  Civil  War  ministers  were  drafted  into  the  army 
and  compelled  to  bear  arms,  whereas  certain  sects,  as  Quakers 
and  Dunkers,  were  excused  because  they  had  religious  scruples 
in  regard  to  bearing  arms  or  engaging  in  warfare.  In  all  ages 
and  in  all  countries,  the  church,  when  it  has  made  utterance 
upon  the  subject,  has  held  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
fession of  the  ministry  to  engage  in  bearing  arms,  though 
ministers  might  serve  as  chaplains.  Individual  ministers,  or 
the  ministry  of  a  single  denomination,  would  not  like  to  urge 
objections  to  the  draft,  for  they  are  not  wanting  either  in 
patriotism  or  personal  courage.  But  if  a  body,  representing 
all  the  churches,  had  decided  tha(t  ministers  should  not  go  to 
war,  except  as  chaplains,  or  spiritual  advisers,  and  attendants 
upon  the  wounded,  sick  and  dying,  who  does  not  believe  that 
the  government  would  have  respected  such  a  decision,  and,  at 
least,  made  it  optional  for  a  drafted  minister  to  choose  to  act 
as  chaplain,  or  bear  arms,  so  as  to  save  the  consciences  of  those 
who  had  religious  scruples  on  the  subject  ?  It  was  not  the 
fault  of  the  government  that  no  such  option  was  granted,  but 
it  was  owing  to  want  of  united  action  on  the  part  of  the  church. 

Or,  as  perhaps  a  better  example,  take  the  question  of  mar- 
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riage  and  divorce,  that  is  exciting  deep  interest  at  the  present; 
time^  both  in  Church  and  State.  Here  we  have  a  question  that 
pertains  to  both  institutions.  Marriage  is  at  the  same  time  a 
religious  and  a  civil  institution.  It  is  of  divine  ordainment. 
The  State  has  to  do  with  it  so  far  as  it  affects  the  civil  relations 
of  its  citizens,  and  the  Church  is  the  guardian  of  its  religious 
character.  But  these  two  cannot  be  separated.  What  is  the 
true  idea  of  marriage,  and  how  is  its  purity  to  be  protected  ? 
In  a  nation  like  ours,  where  the  citizens  are  predominantly 
Christian,  the  Church  has  a  right  to  ask  of  the  State  that  it  shall 
maintain  monogamy,  and  not  polygamy.  It  has  a  right,  more- 
over, to  ask  the  State  to  defend  the  purity  of  marriage  by  mak- 
ing its  divorce  laws  conform  to  the  Christian  law.  We  do  not  in- 
tend to  argue  here  what  that  law  is,  but,  whatever  it  is,  it  should 
receive  the  respect  of  the  civil  power.  It  is  for  the  interest  of 
the  State  to  respect  that  law,  because  whatever  undermines  the 
integrity  of  the  family  is  injurious  to  the  civil  welfare  of  the 
people  of  the  nation. 

But  who  is  authorized  to  declare  this  divine  law  in  regard  to 
marriage  and  divorce?  The  churches,  now  and  then,  pass 
resolutions  on  this  subject,  but  there  has  been,  as  yet,  no  unani- 
mous utterance  from  all  the  churches,  simply  because  they  have 
no  organ  of  utterance.  Of  course  the  State  would  not  be 
bound,  except  morally,  to  heed  such  an  utterance,  but  the  gov- 
ernment of  this  country  has  always  paid  high  respect  to  Christ- 
ianity, as  the  religion  of  the  great  body  of  its  population,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  it  would  treat  such  a  unanimous 
declaration  otherwise.  And  this,  not  on  the  ground  that  it 
favors  one  religion  above  another  in  any  way  contrary  to  the 
fundamental  law,  but  because  it  would  be  found  that  the 
Christian  idea  of  marriage  is  according  to  the  truest  and  best 
morality.  In  this  view  our  government  sets  itself  against  the 
polygamy  of  the  Mormons.  Now  can  the  Christianity  of  this 
country  rest  satisfied  so  long  as  the  evil  power  encourages,  or 
allows,  a  system  of  laws  to  prevail  that  undermine  the  Script- 
ure ideal  of  an  institution  that  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the 
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family  ?  And  if  not,  must  not  the  Churches  of  this  great  na- 
tion speak  a  unanimous  voice  on  this  subject? 

Then,  again,  a  contest  is  going  on  at  this  time  in  regard  to 
the  kind  of  a  Sabbath,  or  Lord's  day,  this  Christian  country  is 
finally  to  have.  The  contest  is  between  the  Puritan  idea  and 
that  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  Suppose  neither  is  exactly 
according  to  the  New  Testament  idea.  Who  is  to  decide  and 
determine  this,  if  not  the  Churches  ?  But  what  are  they  doing 
to  decide  and  determine  it  V  We  have  Sabbath  societies  work- 
ing in  the  matter,  but  what  is  this  to  a  harmonious  utterance 
from  all  the  Evangelical  Churches  of  the  land  ?  They  themselves 
are  not  agreed  on  this  subject^  it  may  be  said.  That  is  the 
difficulty,  but  they  have  never  really  come  together  in  order  to 
compare  notes,  and  see  how  far  they  disagree.  We  think  if 
there  were  such  a  consideration,  under  a  full  sense  of  the  re- 
sponsibility it  involves,  perhaps  there  would  be  greater  harmony 
than  is  supposed. 

We  might  go  on  naming  subjects  that  are  of  vital  importance 
to  the  future  character  of  the  civilization  of  this  country.  The 
temperance  question  is  another.  There  is  no  common  under- 
standing at  present  among  the  Churches  on  this  subject,  and 
yet  they  claim  to  be  the  leaders  of  public  opinion  on  great 
questions  of  social  morality.  The  work  of  saving  our  great 
cities  from  lapsing  into  heathenism,  and  worse  than  heathenism, 
is  another.  The  work  of  missions  in  the  great  West  is  another. 
But  we  cannot  continue  this  enumeration.  It  is  sufficient  if  we 
have  shown  that  there  are  great  practical  questions  that  de- 
mand the  united  influence  of  the  Churches,  in  order  to  settle 
them  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 

The  danger  is,  that,  with  our  theory  of  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State,  we  may  be  cultivating  a  double-headed 
monster  of  civilization  in  this  new  world  that  will  confront  Ug 
with  its  terrors  only  when  it  is  too  late.  We  may  so  separate 
religion  from  the  government  as  to  be  cultivating  a  heathen 
civilization  alongside  of  Christianity,  and  thus  prepare  the  way 
for  a  conflict  between  them  in  the  end.    The  thought  is  coming 
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to  be  wide-spread  that  the  province  of  the  State  is  limited  to 
man's  mere  temporal  welfare,  or  rather,  to  his  mere  physical 
well-being,  and  his  personal  and  property  rights,  etc.  And  yet 
we  teach  that  the  State  is  from  God,  and  is  responsible  to  Him. 
Even  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  to  serve  man's  purely  worldly 
interests,  yet,  in  order  to  do  this,  it  must  care  for  the  moraU 
because  physical  or  worldly  well-being  must  be  based  on  true 
morality.  And  morality  must  have  back  of  it  religion.  The 
State  is  bound  to  provide  for  the  education  of  its  citizens,  and 
it  is  bound  to  protect  and  encourage  religion,  the  Church,  and 
science  and  works  of  charity.  Though  its  province  may  be 
said  to  be  to  govern  man  in  his  secular  interests,  yet  it  must 
look  to  something  higher  in  order  to  do  this  aright. 

But  it  is  the  Church  that  must  permeate  and  mould  political 
life,  and  save  it  from  corruption.  We  are  prepared  to  hear  it 
said  *Hhe  Church  has  enough  to  do  to  keep  itself  from  corrup- 
tion," but  Christianity  is  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  the  power 
of  Christianity  must  reveal  itself  through  imperfect  men. 

Of  course,  in  what  we  have  said  on  this  subject,  we  have  not 
intended  to  designate  or  dictate  any  precise  method  by  which 
Church  union  for  co-operation  shall  be  effected.  If  there 
is  a  call  for  it,  as  we  believe  there  is,  the  method  will  be  found. 
We  mention  an  Alliance  as  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  dif- 
ferent bodies  can  at  least  consult  on  the  subject  If  such  a 
body  were  formed,  merely  to  have  papers  read  by  the  strongest 
and  best  men  in  the  Churches  on  the  defence  of  Christianity 
against  unbelief,  this  itself,  we  believe,  would  abundantly  pay 
for  all  the  trouble  and  expense  that  might  be  required. 

Of  one  thing  we  feel  certain  :  either  the  Churches  must  come 

into  closer  union  and  co-operation  voluntarily,  of  their  own 

free  choice,  or  they  will  be  driven  to  it  by  necessity.  Perhaps 

it  is  to  come  in  this  latter  way.    Our  civilization  will  go  on, 

becoming  more  and  more  corrupt,  our  industrial  troubles  will 

increase,  socialism  and  infidelity  spread  and  conquer  the  masses, 

until  some  calamity  will  reveal  the  extent  of  the  danger  and 

the  evil,  and  then,  for  self-defence,  the  Churches  will  come 
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together  for  common  action.  To  save  the  civilization  of  this 
mighty  nation  from  lapsing  to  barbarism,  or  sinking  into  fatal 
corruption,  like  that  of  Rome,  will  require  the  utmost  power  of 
the  Christian  religion.  Intelligence  cannot  save  it ;  that  has 
been  tried.  Mere  natural  morality  cannot.  Only  the  leaven 
of  the  highest  and  best  religion  the  world  has  ever  known,  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  can  do  it. 

It  would  seem  to  be  not  difficult  to  make  trial  of  such  co- 
operative union.  The  Churches  could  each  appoint  a  delegate, 
or  delegates,  to  meet  and  consider  the  matter.  We  believe  it 
is  practicable,  and,  though  it  may  be  postponed,  though  the 
time  may  not  be  ripe  for  it  as  yet,  the  time  will  come,  we  feel 
assured,  when  the  Christianity  of  America,  this  nation  of  the 
future,  will  speak  in  unison  and  harmony  on  all  great  questions 
that  relate  to  the  preservation  of  our  civilization.  With  the 
highest  freedom  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  Church  and  State, 
America  will  remain  a  Christian  nation,  and  bear  up  the  bright- 
est hopes  of  the  future  of  our  race. 


IL 


CHRISTIANITY  AND  THE  PROBLEM  OF  SOCIAL 

ECONOMY. 

BY  REV.  W.  RUPP. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  large  portions  of  the  poorer  classes 
of  society  in  this  country  have  become  profoundly  alienated 
from  the  Christian  Church.  The  fact  is,  indeed,  sometimes 
denied ;  and  yet  no  careful  observer  of  current  events  can  fail 
to  be  convinced  of  its  existence.  The  complaint  comes  from 
all  directions  that  the  laboring  men  do  not  attend  church. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  some  of  this  class  in  all  communities  who 
are  still  loyal  to  religion,  and  still  attend  public  worship  ;  but 
the  large  body  of  workingmen  in  cities  and  towns,  and  even  in 
larger  villages,  though  they  may  still  profess  some  sort  of 
religion,  have  become  deeply  dissatisfied  with  the  Christian 
Church,  and  are  rarely,  if  ever,  found  inside  of  a  sanctuary. 
They  feel  somehow  that  they  do  not  receive  that  recognition 
from  the  Church  which  is  due  to  them  as  men.  They  have  an 
idea  that  the  Church  is  peculiarly  an  institution  of  the  rich, 
and  that  she  is  in  special  league  with  the  power  of  capital^ 
which  they  regard  as  their  enemy  and  oppressor,  and  with 
which  they  are  always  more  or  less  at  war.  They  are  fixed  in 
the  opinion  that  she  does  at  least  not  sympathize  with  them  in 
their  efforts  to  improve  their  condition,  and  to  get  a  fair  chance 
to  enjoy  their  due  portion  of  the  blessings  of  life ;  and  they, 
therefore,  denounce  her  at  times  in  no  measured  or  gentle 
terms. 

And  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Church  has  always  been 
tenderly  solicitous  for  the  happiness  of  the  poor,  and  for  the 
comfort  of  the  suffering  and  distressed.    One  of  the  very  offices 
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involved  in  her  organization  had  its  origin  in  her  concern  for 
the  wants  of  the  poor,  and  has  always  had  more  or  less  rela- 
tion to  this  class.  She  has  always  recognized  it  to  be  her 
special  duty  to  feed  the  hungry,  to  clothe  the  naked,  to  minister 
to  the  sick,  to  visit  and  relieve  the  prisoner,  and  to  comfort  the 
distressed  and  sorrowing.  There  have  been  times  in  her  his- 
tory when  she  looked  upon  the  poor  in  her  communion  as  her 
peculiar  treasures,  the  chief  crown  of  her  glory,  and  when  she 
was  ready  to  melt  down  her  very  communion  vessels  in  order 
that  she  might  have  the  means  of  ministering  to  their  wants. 
And  it  cannot  be  truthfully  charged  that  she  has,  in  these 
latter  days,  denied  her  character  in  this  regard.  She  is  as 
active  now,  and  as  busy,  as  she  has  ever  been  in  the  perform- 
ance of  works  of  charity  and  mercy.  Large  sums  of  money 
are  daily  spent  by  Christian  people  in  the  various  forms  of 
public  and  private  charity  for  which  this  age  is  distinguished. 
In  times  of  public  calamity,  in  seasons  of  suffering  and  dis- 
tress, the  church  is  always  at  hand  with  her  money  and  her 
services,  ready  to  minister  to  all  who  may  be  in  need  of  help. 
Food  and  clothing  and  fuel  are  freely  distributed  to  the  poor. 
The  sick  and  afflicted  are  cared  for,  and  provided  with  many 
comforts.  Asylums  and  hospitals  are  erected,  at  vast  expense, 
for  the  accommodation  and  comfort  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf, 
and  of  those  unfortunate  classes  of  men  in  general,  who,  in 
other  ages  and  among  other  people  receive,  but  little  attention 
and  sympathy.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  all  the  nur  .ey  that 
is  expended  in  these  various  forms  of  charity  is  not  contributed 
by  the  Church  or  by  Christian  people ;  but  that  much  of  it 
comes  from  persons  who  are  not  members  of  the  Church,  or 
even  believers  in  Christianity.  This  may  be  admitted  ;  but  it 
must  be  admitted  likewise  that  the  spirit  which  prompts  this 
charity  has  been  awakened  and  fostered  only  by  the  Christian 
Church,  and  does  not  exist  where  the  influence  of  Christianity 
is  not  felt.  It  is  the  Church  that  has  infused  into  the  mind  of 
modern  society  that  sentiment  of  humanity  which  moves  men 
to  sympathize  with  others'  sorrows,  and  makes  them  willing  to 
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give  of  their  sabstance  for  the  relief  of  others'  distress.  In 
this  way  the  Church  has  already  done  a  great  deal,  and  is 
doing  a  great  deal  now,  to  make  the  lot  of  the  poor  less  hard, 
and  the  pain  of  the  suffering  less  keen,  than  they  would  other- 
wise have  been.  These  are  facts  which  are  not  to  be  denied, 
and  which  the  bitterest  opponent  of  the  Church  will  hardly 
venture  to  question. 

But  the  question  may  be  raised,  whether^  in  doing  all  this, 
the  Church  is  after  all  fulfilling  her  saving  mission  among  men^ 
and  doing  all  that  the  condition  of  humanity  requires  in  order 
to  its  thorough  and  permanent  amelioration.  All  this,  it  may 
be  said,  is  only  relieving  the  outward  symptoms  of  the  evil 
that  afflicts  humanity,  without  reaching  to  the  root  of  the  evil 
itself.  It  is  well,  certainly,  to  feed  the  hungry  and  to  clothe 
the  naked ;  but  it  would  be  better  if  the  hungry  and  the  naked 
were  always  able  to  feed  and  clothe  themselves.  It  is  well  to 
give  alms  to  the  poor ;  but  it  would  be  better  for  the  poor 
themselves  if  they  could  be  put  into  such  condition  that  they 
would  not  need  to  ask  for  alms.  It  is  well  to  build  orphan 
asylums  and  hospitals  for  the  sick ;  but  it  would  be  better  if 
all  children  and  sick  persons  could  be  cared  for  in  the  bosom  of 
the  family  into  which  the  providence  of  God  has  placed  them. 
It  is  well  to  make  efforts  to  rescue  the  fallen  and  to  reform 
the  criminal ;  but  it  would  be  better  if  there  were  no  fallen 
men  and  women  to  rescue  and  no  criminals  to  reform.  To 
prevent^flisease  by  the  prudent  application  of  hygienic  prin- 
ciples is  better  than  to  heal  disease  by  the  best  medical  prac- 
tice; and  so,  to  prevent  disorder  and  wrong  in  the  social 
system^ would  be  batter  than  simply  to  relieve  the  pain  occa- 
sioned by  such  disorder  and  wrong. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  the  suppositions  here  made  are 
visionary,  and  that,  as  human  nature  is  now  constituted  and 
•  human  society  organized,  there  is  no  possibility  that  they  should 
ever  be  realized.  This  may  readily  be  admitted;  but  the 
admission  should  not  be  accepted  as  ending  all  further  inquiry 
in  regard  to  the  subject  of  human  distress  and  suffering,  and  as 
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preventing  U8  from  entertaining  any  better  hope  for  the  future 
of  humanity.  Certainly  as  human  nature  is  now  constituted, 
and  human  society  organized^  there  can  be  no  expectation  of 
any  material  reduction  in  the  amount  of  poverty  and  its  con- 
comitant evils.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  does  Christianity  con- 
template that  human  nature  and  society  should  always  remain 
what  they  are  at  present?  Does  it  not  rather  contemplate 
that  both  should  undergo  a  very  great  change  ?  Is  it  not  the 
aim  of  Christianity  to  produce  such  a  change?  Certainly 
both  human  nature  and  human  society  are  capable  of  changing. 
In  passing  from  a  savage  to  a  civilized  condition,  for  instance, 
the  nature  of  man  undergoes  a  very  radical  change — a  change 
affecting  all  his  feelings,  desires,  ideas  and  sentiments;  and  as 
for  the  organization  of  society,  history  presents  so  many 
examples  of  development  and  change,  and  these  are  so  well 
known,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than  simply  to  refer 
to  the  fact.  It  is  not  unreasonable,  then,  to  expect  as  great, 
and  even  greater,  changes  in  the  future.  Of  course,  no  pos- 
sible change  of  human  nature,  and  no  possible  reconstruction 
of  human  society,  so  long  as  humanity  is  still  engaged  in  the 
process  of  moral  development,  could  ever  be  expected  to  do 
away  with  all  inequality  and  wrong  among  men,  to  remove  all 
poverty  and  want,  and  to  turn  the  earth  into  an  economic 
paradise.  The  poor  we  shall,  no  doubt,  always  have  with  us, 
according  to  our  Lord's  distinct  declaration  ;  but  who  can  say 
how  much  the  amount  of  poverty  may  be  diminished,  and  its 
concomitant  evils  mitigated,  by  a  more  comprehensive  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  the  Gospel  to  the  organization  of 
society,  and  to  the  forms  and  modes  of  human  activity  ? 

What  is  the  cause  of  the  poverty,  the  suffering  and  the  dis- 
tress which  the  Church  is  constantly  trying  to  relieve  ?  In  a 
general  way  it  may  be  said  to  be  sin.  In  a  world  without  sin, 
there  would,  no  doubt,  be  inequalities  among  men  too,  and 
some  would  have  more  of  the  substance  of  the  world  than 
others.  The  very  idea  of  an  organized  society  among  men 
implies  differences  of  position  and  fortune,  answering  to  differ- 
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ences  of  physical  and  mental  endowment.  But  in  a  world 
without  sin,  these  differences,  instead  of  leading  to  the  advance- 
ment of  some,  and  to  the  oppression  and  destruction  of  others, 
would  minister  to  the  happiness  of  all.  The  strong  would  exist 
and  live  for  the  benefit  of  the  weak,  no  less  than  the  weak  for 
the  benefit  of  the  strong.  There  would  in  this  case  be  no  pov- 
erty among  men, — ^that  is,  no  deprivation  of  the  means  of  exist- 
ence or  comfort.  The  ultimate  cause  of  poverty,  then,  with  all 
the  misery  which  it  implies,  is  sin.  But  while  this  is  true,  it 
would  not  be  correct  to  say  that  the  individual's  fortune  is 
always  in  proportion  to  his  merit  or  demerit  in  a  moral  regard. 
To  the  question.  Who  has  sinned,  this  man  or  his  parents,  that 
he  was  bom  poor  ?  the  answer  must  often  be.  Neither.  The 
poverty  of  the  poor  is  not  always  the  consequence  of  their 
personal  sins,  as  little  as  the  wealth  of  the  rich  is  always  the 
result  of  moral  excellence  on  their  part.  On  the  contrary,  we 
believe  that  much  the  greater  part  of  the  want  and  distress 
whioh  humanity  is  suffering  are  the  result  of  the  peculiar 
organization  and  action  of  society  itself,  for  which  the  rich 
and  the  strong  are  responsible,  rather  than  the  poor  and  the 
weak. 

Among  the  proximate  causes  of  destitution  among  men  may 
be  mentioned,'  first  of  all,  personal  depravity.  There  are,  no 
doubt,  those  among  the  poor  whose  destitution  is  the  result  of 
their  own  perversity  and  criminal  conduct,  and  who  are,  there- 
fore, morally  responsible  for  it.  The  indispensable  conditions 
of  escaping  poverty  and  of  securing  the  means  of  subsistence 
are  labor,  in  some  form,  and  the  right  management  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  labor.  But  some  may  be  unwilling  to  labor  and  prefer 
to  live  in  idleness,  while  others  waste  the  fruit  of  their  labor  in 
riotous  living,  in  intemperance,  for  instance,  and  other  forms 
of  siuj^  and  thus  involve  themselves  and  those  dependent  upon 
them  in  penury  and  want.  This  personal  depravity,  indeed, 
may  often  be  the  effect  of  heredity,  or  at  least  of  foreign 
influences,  for  which  the  individual  is  not  responsible ;  but  this 
fact,  though  it  may  serve  to  palliate,  does  not  annul  the  indi- 
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vidual's  guilt.  Another  immediate  cause  of  destitution  is 
inability  to  earn  the  means  of  subsistence  in  consequence  of 
physical  or  mental  weakness.  Under  this  head  may  be  men- 
tioned bodily  deformity,  physical  and  mental  disease,  infancy 
or  old  age,  and  other  similar  conditions,  which  may  be  said  to 
be  providential  in  their  origin,  and  which  must  prevail  to  some 
extent  in  all  states  of  society.  In  consequence  of  the  operation 
of  this  cause  there  would  always  be  some  needy  members  of 
society  requiring  charity  and  help,  though  the  operation  of 
every  other  cause  should  cease.  But  the  last  and  by  far  the 
most  prolific  cause  of  poverty  and  sufi*ering  among  men  is  that 
selfish  struggle  for  superiority  and  advantage^  which  still  per- 
vades the  whole  system  of  social  life^  even  in  Christian  lands, 
and  which  necessarily  secures  the  victory  to  the  stronger  and 
drives  the  weaker  to  the  wall.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this 
struggle  that  some  are  either  unable  to  obtain  suitable  employ- 
ment, or  to  get  fair  wages  for  their  labor,  or  to  protect  the 
fruits  of  their  labor  against  the  encroachments  of  those  more 
powerful  and  cunning  than  themselves.  Sooner  or  later  these 
must  give  up  the  struggle,  and  suffer  themselves  to  be  crushed 
between  the  merciless  wheels  of  the  social  machine  ;  not  be- 
cause they  are  morally  worse,  but  because,  forsooth,  they  are 
physically  and  intellectually  less  able  than  their  more  success- 
ful competitors,  or  perhaps  because  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  struggle  was  begun  were  against  them.  It  is  the 
operation  of  this  natural  law  of  competition,  uncontrolled  by 
the  interposition  of  any  higher  ethical  law,  that  not  only 
directly  robs  multitudes  of  the  means  of  subsistence  and  reduces 
them  to  indigence,  bnt  also  greatly  aggravates  the  operation  of 
those  other  causes  of  destitution  which  have  just  been  mentioned. 
Here,  then,  at  the  door  of  society  itself,  lies  the  wrong  of  which 
the  poor  are  complaining,  and  from  the  effects  of  which  the 
Church  is  constantly  trying  to  relieve  them. 

Plato,  in  the  Q-orgias,  represents  Kallikles,  one  of  the 
speakers  of  the  dialogue,  as  advancing  the  immoral  theory 
that  the  superior,  the  stronger,  the  more  intelligent,  have  the 
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natural  right  of  ruling  over  the  inferior,  the  weaker,  the  more 
ignorant,  and  of  depriving  these  of  their  goods  and  using  them 
for  the  gratification  of  their  own  desires.  The  notion  of  equal- 
ity^ Kallikles  maintains,  is  only  an  artificial  distinction,  estab- 
lished^ indeed^  by  law,  but  contrary  to  nature ;  for  nature  and 
law,  he  says,  are  for  the  most  part  contrary  to  one  another. 
By  nature  every  man  has  a  right  to  get  and  to  enjoy  as  much 
as  he  can^  in  any  way  he  can,  without  any  regard  for  the  rights 
of  others ;  and  there  is  nothing  wrong  or  base  in  the  act,  if  a 
strong  man  rob  a  weaker  of  his  goods ;  as  Hercules,  for  ex- 
ample, drove  away  the  oxen  of  Geryon,  without  either  having 
bought  them  or  obtained  them  as  a  present.  According  to 
nature,  inigkt  is  rights  as  is  apparent  from  the  conduct  of  the 
animal  world,  and  of  the  lowest  races  of  men  who  live  in  a 
state  of  nature  without  law.  But  in  human  society  the  multi- 
tude, because  of  their  weakness,  establish  laws  for  their  own 
protection  and  benefit,  inventing  artificial  distinctions  of  right 
and  wrong,  and  teaching  that  it  is  base  and  unjust  for  one  to 
obtain  a  superiority  over  others,  and  that  to  endeavor  to  acquire 
more  than  others  is  injustice.  In  this  way  the  most  capable 
are  cajoled  out  of  their  natural  rights.  The  best  and  strongest 
among  men  are  taken  from  their  youth,  and  subdued  and 
brokec,  by  being  taught  that  it  is  right,  beautiful  and  just  to 
preserve  equality  ;  just  as  lions  are  tamed  by  incantations  and 
juggleries.  But  the  spell  is  not  always  effectual.  Whenever  a 
man  is  found  with  sufficient  natural  power,  he  shakes  off  these 
trammels,  abandons  and  tramples  under  foot  our  written  ordi- 
nances, and  juggleries,  and  incantations,  and  laws  contrary  to 
nature ;  and  rising  up  in  his  might,  he  shows  himself  a  master ; 
and  then  the  justice  of  nature  shines  forth.  Kallikles  main- 
tains, further,  that  it  is  beautiful  and  just  according,  to  nature, 
that  a  man  should  suffer  his  desires  to  be  as  great  as  possible, 
and  should  not  restrain  them,  but  should  be  able,  when  at  their 
height,  to  minister  to  them  by  his  courage  and  prudence,  and 
to  satisfy  each  desire  as  it  arises;  for  ^'luxury,  intemperance, 
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and  liberty,  if  they  have  the  proper  support — that  is  virtue 
and  felicity."  * 

Socrates  commends  Kallikles  for  saying  thus  plainly  what 
others  indeed  think,  but  are  not  willing  to  say.  That,  of 
course,  refers  to  the  sentiment  of  the  Greek  world  in  the  fourth 
century  B.  C. ;  but  how  is  it  with  the  sentiment,  or  at  least  the 
practice,  of  our  own  world  in  these  modern  times  ?  Whether 
we  like  to  say  it  or  not,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  this  Kalliklean 
principle  is  the  one  which  for  the  most  part  governs  the  con- 
duct of  men  even  in  Christian  society?  In  trade,  in  com- 
merce, in  politics,  in  all  the  diversified  forms  of  business  life 
and  activity,  is  not  the  rule  of  action  the  principle  that  each 
one  has  the  natural  right  to  get  all  that  his  skill  and  ingenuity, 
or  his  position,  may  enable  him  to  get,  though  it  may  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  comfort  and  even  the  life  of  others  less  able 
than  himself?  Is  the  principle  enounced  by  Kallikles  any- 
thing else  than  a  clear  and  naked  statement  of  the  great 

natural  law  of  competition,"  which  still  prevails  and  controls 
in  all  spheres  of  human  activity  ?  The  merchant  sells  his  goods 
at  the  highest  price  he  can  get,  without  any  regard  for  the 
interest  of  the  purchaser.  The  manufacturer  goes  into  the 
market  and  hires  laborers  at  the  lowest  wages  at  which  he  can 
get  them,  without  any  thought  of  the  question  whether  they 
and  their  families  shall  be  able  to  live  or  not.  The  farmer 
exhausts  his  ingenuity  in  the  endeavor  to  get  as  high  a  price 
as  possible  fox  the  produce  of  his  soil,  without  any  concern  for 
the  necessities  of  those  who  may  be  lacking  bread.  We  do  not 
mean  to  deny  that  there  are  exceptions  to  this  statement. 
There  are  Christian  men  who  are  not  unmindful  of  the  sublime 
ethical  principle  which  requires  that  one  should  not  look  merely 
to  his  own  interests,  but  also  to  the  interests  of  others  (Phil. 
2 :  4),  nor  of  the  golden  rule,  which  demands  that  people  should 
treat  others  as  they  would  wish  themselves  to  be  treated.  But 
this  is  not  the  rule  on  which  the  business  of  the  world  is  con- 

♦  "  Tpv^  Kal  OKoXaaia  Koi  klcvdepiay  kav  kiriKovplav  IxVt  T'ovr'  kariv  hpeHf  rc 
KoX  evdatfiovla.** 
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ducted ;  and  about  the  most  that  they  can  do  who  truly  honor 
this  rule,  is  that  they  seek  to  bind  up  the  wounds  of  those  who 
have  been  worsted  in  the  cruel  battle  of  life.  The  economic 
rule  according  to  which  the  affairs  of  the  world  are  conducted 
is  still  the  good  old  plan,  that  they  should  get  who  have 
the  power ; and  they  who  have  not  the  power  to  get  any- 
thing, are -not  fit  to  live. 

This  economic  rule  seems  to  be  a  continuation  in  the  moral 
world  of  the  natural  law  of  the  struggle  for  existence  and 
the  survival  of  the  fittest,"  which  is  known  to  prevail  throughout 
the  whole  domain  of  the  physical  world.  Kallikles,  in  the 
treatise  of  Plato  above  referred  to,  appeals,  in  proof  of  the 
correctness  of  his  political  theory,  to  the  fact  that  both  among 
other  animahj  and  in  whole  cities  and  races  of  men,  the  just 
(to  dixatov)  is  so  judged,  that  the  superior  should  rule  over  the 
inferior,  and  possess  more  than  they."  Kallikles  knew  nothing 
of  the  modern  theory  of  evolution,  which  regards  the  struggle 
for  existence  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest  as  one  of  the  neces- 
sary and  fundamental  laws  of  the  universal  process  of  develop- 
ment in  the  world.  Had  he  known  this  theory,  he  might  have 
made  his  argument  much  stronger  than  it  it  is.  In  the  natural 
world  the  strongest,  the  healthiest,  the  most  vigorous  plants 
and  animals  prevail  over  the  weaker  in  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence which  is  constantly  going  on  among  them ;  and  this,  while 
it  may  be  a  hardship  to  those  individuals  which  perish,  is  a 
benefit  to  the  species  which  is  thereby  improved.  In  seasons 
when  food  is  scarce,  the  stronger  members  of  a  species  in  the 
same  territory  obtain  more  than  the  weaker,  robbing  these  of  a 
part  of  their  share  of  existing  provisions.  This  leaves  the 
weaker  still  more  weak,  and  less  able  consequently  to  escape 
the  attacks  of  other  animals  or  the  severity  of  the  seasons. 
The  less  perfect  and  the  less  vigorous  are  thus  continually 
killed  off,  while  the  more  perfect  and  vigorous  survive  and 
continue  the  species.  The  accident  of  superior  physical 
strength  or  instinctive  cunning  determines  the  individual's 
advantage  in  the  struggle  for  life,  and  every  individual  pursues 
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this  advantage  to  the  utmost  possible  extent.  There  is  here 
nothing  like  sympathy  for  other  individuals,  except  the  affec- 
tion of  parents  for  their  offspring,  which,  however,  endures 
only  for  a  short  time ;  there  is  no  consideration  for  the  wants 
and  sufferings  of  other  individuals,  no  recognition  of  any- 
thing like  the  altruistic  principle  of  love,  which  forms  the 
supreme  law  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  world.  The  supreme 
law  of  action  in  the  animal  world  is  pure  and  simple  selfish' 
ness. 

But  the  fact  that  such  is  the  case  in  the  animal  world  does 
not  prove  that  the  predominance  of  the  principle  of  selfishness 
is  the  right  and  proper  thing  in  the  human  world.  In  human- 
ity the  natural  is  intended  to  be  transcended,  and  transfigured 
into  the  moral  and  spiritual.  The  selfish  principle  of  action, 
rooted  in  the  physical  basis  of  human  existence,  is  intended, 
we  believe,  to  be  overcome  and  transformed  by  the  ethical 
principle  of  love,  just  referred  to ;  somewhat  as  the  chemical 
laws  of  matter,  though  not  violated,  are  held  in  suspension  by 
the  principle  of  vitality  in  a  living  organism.  Here,  we  think, 
it  is  necessary  for  the  moralist  to  part  company  with  the  mere 
evolutionist.  Human  society,  like  the  human  individual,  is  a 
complex  organization,  involving  ethical  as  well  as  physical  ele- 
ments and  forces ;  in  which  the  ethical  constituents  are  not 
intended  to  be  swallowed  up  of  the  physical,  but  rather  to  rule 
over  them.  Human  conduct  is  not  intended  to  be  determined 
by  the  natural  principle  or  blind  instinct  of  selfishness,  but  by 
reason  and  conscience,  by  conceptions  of  right  and  emotions  of 
love,  which  respect  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  other  human 
beings  as  well  as  of  self.  Human  individuals,  however  imper- 
fect and  weak  they  may  be,  are  not  destined,  like  animals,  to 
be  specimens  merely  of  the  race,  whom  the  more  perfect  and 
strong  have  a  right  to  kill  off,  or  use  for  their  own  convenience 
and  pleasure,  as  they  may  choose ;  but  moral  personalities, 
reflecting,  each  in  a  peculiar  way,  the  image  of  God,  possessing 
each  an  infinite  value,  as  a  distinct  realization  of  an  eternal 
thought  of  God,  and  being  invested,  therefore,  with  the  inalien- 
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able  right  of  life,  liberty  aad  happiness  on  equal  terpas  with  the 
more  powerful. 

Such,  no  doubt,  is  the  divine  idea  of  humanity;  but  this 
idea  has  never  yet  been  fully  realized  in  human  society.  In 
the  actual  working  of  human  life  the  natural  principle  has 
always  to  a  large  extent  swallowed  up  the  ethical,  or  at  least 
domineered  over  it ;  a  proof  that  humanity  has  not  yet  attained 
unto  its  ideal  or  tnUy  human  state.  It  is  not  the  law  of  love, 
but  the  law  of  competition,  whose  very  essence  is  selfishness, 
that  forms  the  ruling  principle  in  all  the  business  of  social  life. 
And  under  the  operation  of  this  law,  the  stronger  or  the 
more  favored  individual  must  as  inevitably  prevail  over  the 
weaker  or  the  less  favored,  as  the  more  vigorous  animal  pre- 
vails over  the  less  vigorous  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  Mere 
crude  physical  force  has,  indeed,  been  to  some  extent  bridled 
by  the  ethical  sentiment  of  society,  expressing  itself  in  its 
institutions  and  laws.  The  Samsons  and  Herculeses  of  soci- 
ety may  not  be  permitted  to  use  their  whole  physical  strength 
to  the  disadvantage  of  their  weaker  fellows  ;  though  Kallikles 
would  say  that  this  is  a  subversion  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
a  violation  of  natural  right.  But  while  mere  physical  strength 
is  thus  put  under  some  sort  of  restraint,  there  is  no  such 
restraint  put  upon  intellectual  strength.  This,  if  not  balanced 
by  the  presence  and  action  of  the  moral  principle  in  the  soul, 
is  free  to  pursue  its  advantage  to  the  utmost  extent  of  its  abil- 
ity. The  possession  of  intellectual  power,  of  the  capacity  for 
craft  and  cunning,  or  of  wealth  and  fortune,  gives  the  lucky 
possessor  an  advantage  over  his  less  able  or  less  fortunate 
brethren,  in  the  struggle  of  life,  which  must  invariably  deter- 
mine the  issue  of  the  struggle  in  his  favor.  Society  has,  indeed, 
invented  laws  to  protect  its  members  against  violence  and  injus- 
tice, and  against  robbery  and  fraud,  and  similar  crimes  ;  but  it 
is  well  known  how  ineffectual  these  are  to  protect  the  feeble 
against  the  violence  of  the  strong,  or  the  more  artless  and  sim- 
ple against  the  injustice  of  the  more  cunning  and  crafty,  and 
what  wrongs  are  at  times  committed  in  the  very  name  and 
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under  the  very  forms  of  law  itself !  It  is  plain,  then,  that  in 
the  present  organization  of  society,  under  the  operation  of  the 
simple  law  of  competition,  the  stronger  and  abler  competitors 
must  gain  the  victory  over  the  weaker  and  less  able,  without 
any  regard  to  the  moral  character  of  either.  Indeed^,  the 
victors  will  perhaps  generally  be  those  who  are  morally  the 
basest,  and,  therefore,  the  least  worthy  of  surviving.  The 
superior  are  not  those  who  in  the  moral  sense  are  the  noblest 
and  best  men,  but  simply  those  who  start  in  life  either  with  the 
natural  advantage  of  enhanced  physical  and  intellectual  strength 
and  energy,  or  with  the  accidental  advantage  of  high  birch  and 
fortune,  of  inherited  rank  and  wealth,  or  with  both  these  advan- 
tages combined.  These  are  the  successful  competitors  in  the 
struggle  for  gain.  They  secure  more  of  the  good  things  of  this  life 
than  those  who  are  less  favored  by  nature,  and  at  their  expense. 
They  live  largely  upon  the  labor  of  the  weak,  and  prevent 
these  from  fully  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  own  toil.  The 
natural  result  of  this  economic  struggle  perpetually  going  on 
in  society,  is  a  continual  increase  of  wealth  and  luxury 
and  a  corresponding  increase  of  poverty  and  misery  in  the 
same  community.  The  progress  of  civilization  among  different 
nations  has  always  run  this  course ;  so  that  it  has  come  to  be 
an  accepted  truism  that  the  accumulation  of  great  wealth 
among  a  people  implies  the  existence  of  much  poverty  among 
the  same  people,  and  a  high  degree  of  civilization  a  corre- 
sponding degree  of  degradation.  Great  cities^  like  Babylon  and 
Rome  in  ancient  times,  and  London,  Paris  and  New  York  in 
our  own  day,  afford  abundant  illustrations  of  this  fact.  The 
few,  the  strong,  those  whom  the  possession  of  capital  and 
shrewdness  have  made  strong,  take  advantage  of  the  many, 
accumulate  wealthy  and  live  in  ease  and  luxury,  while  the  many 
sink  into  poverty  and  wretchedness ;  and  this  goes  on  until  the 
Nemesis  of  the  outraged  law  of  humanity  avenges  herself  by 
the  fall  and  destruction  of  the  social  system,  in  which  both  rich 
and  poor  perish  together.  This  is  the  secret  of  the  fall  of 
empires. 
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It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  increase  of  national  wealth 
merely  is  not  sufficient  to  make  a  people  strong,  prosperous 
and  happy.  Rome  was  never  richer  and  never  more  wretched 
than  in  the  time  of  Nero ;  when  all  the  earth  was  pouring  her 
treasures  into  the  lap  of  her  imperial  mistress ;  when  out  of  a 
population  of  twelve  hundred  thousand,  scarcely  two  thousand 
were  proprietors,  the  balance  being  slaves,  dependents  and 
beggars;  when  a  noble  senator  could  waste  four  hundred 
thousand  sesterces  upon  a  single  banquet,  at  the  same  time 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Roman  citizens  were  pinched 
from  want  of  bread ;  and  when  one  Roman  lady  could  wear  a 
robe  studded  with  pearls  and  emeralds,  costing  forty  million 
sesterces,  while  thousands  of  Italian  women  were  shivering  in 
the  cold  of  winter  clad  in  a  simple  tunic.  What  is  required  in 
order  to  the  happiness  of  a  people,  and  the  safety  of  the  social 
system,  is  not  merely  the  accumulation  of  national  wealth,  but 
also  a  fair  and  equitable  distribution  of  it.  We  are,  in  this 
country,  in  the  habit  of  boasting  of  our  national  wealth  and 
greatness.  We  point  with  patriotic  pride  to  the  enormous 
extent  of  our  public  works,  to  our  great  systems  of  railroads  and 
telegraphs,  to  our  vast  manufacturing  institutions,  to  our  great 
cities  with  their  immense  warehouses,  and  stores,  and  shops 
and  the  like.  But  we  forget  that  all  this  wealth  is  rapidly 
coming  into  the  hands,  or  at  least  under  the  control,  of  a  few 
hundreds  of  millionaires,  who  are  ostentatiously  using  it  for  the 
gratification  of  their  own  vanity  and  selfish  desires ;  while  the 
masses  of  the  people,  especially  the  laboring  people,  are  becom- 
ing relatively  poorer  every  day,  and  less  able  to  meet  the  wants 
of  life  in  a  civilized  community.'*'    And  how  do  these  lords  of 

*  To  the  assertion  that  the  working  people  are  becoraing  poorer,  the 
answer  is  oflen  made,  that  they  receive  better  wages  now,  and  are  able  to 
live  better,  than  was  the  case  at  some  time  in  the  past,  say,  for  instance, 
the  time  of  Elizabeth,  or  of  the  Stuarts,  in  England.  That  may  be 
troe;  bat  that  does  not  prove  that,  relatively  to  the  condition  of  other 
classes,  they  are  as  well  off  now  as  they  were  then.  Civilization  has  much 
advanced  since  then ;  and  the  advancement  of  civilization  brings  new 
wantt.    Now  what  we  say,  and  what  we  think  cannot  be  successfully 
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Mammon  manage  to  get  possession  of  all  this  wealth  ?  Are 
their  services  worth  all  this  to  the  world  ?  No,  that  cannot  he 
pretended.  They  are  reaping  the  fruits  not  merely  of  their 
own  labor  and  trouble,  but  they  are  getting  the  advantages 
also  of  the  sweat  and  toil  of  thousands  of  others^  to  which 
they  are  not  entitled  by  any  principle  of  right  and  justice.* 
Those  palatial  residences  of  railroad  kings,  and  merchant 
princes,  and  manufacturing  moguls,  and  political  bosses, 
rivaling  in  grandeur  the  palaces  of  Oriental  monarchs,  mean 
poor  and  insufficient  pay  to  the  multitudes  of  laborers  who  do 
the  world's  hard  work.  And  poor  pay  to  the  workingmen 
means  thousands  of  them  crowded  into  small  and  unhealthy 
tenement  houses,  breathing  impure  air,  wearing  insufficient 
clothing,  and  living  on  insufficient  or  unwholesome  food.  And 
that,  again,  means  disease,  mental  and  physical  weakness, 
intemperance,  vice  and  crime,  not  only  in  parents,  but  also  in 
generations  of  their  offspring. 

No  doubt  poverty  is  at  times  a  punishment  for  personal 
sins.  Some  people  are  poor  through  their  own  fault.  They 
are  either  lazy,  or  extravagant,  or  intemperate  in  their  habits, 
and  destitution  is  the  natural  consequence  of  their  immoral  con- 
duct. But  are  there  not  those  also  who  are  rich  in  consequence  of 
their  own  iniquity  ?  Is  not  wealth  often  the  fruit  of  dishonesty,  of 
injustice,  of  extortion  ?  If^  then,  there  may  at  times  be  sin  in 
poverty,  so  also  is  there  often  sin  in  the  possession  of  wealth  ; 
and  this,  as  we  have  just  seen,  is  not  unfrequently  the  cause  of 

contradicted,  is  that  working  people  are  not  as  well  able  to  meet  the 
wants  of  civilized  life  now  as  they  were  in  the  past.  They  are  relatively 
poorer,  and,  therefore,  of  course,  less  contented, 

*We  are  not  ignorant  of  the  difficulty  of  determining  fairly  in  all  cases 
the  value  of  a  man*s  work ;  nor  do  we  forget  that  there  is  a  difference  in 
the  quality  of  work,  so  that  one  man's  labor  may  be  worth  a  great  deal  more 
than  another's.  But  when  an  employer  of  labor  has  an  income  of  thirty 
dollars  a  day  as  the  reward  of  his  trouble,  and  a  profit  of  twenty  per  cent, 
on  the  capital  invested  in  his  business,  while  his  employees  receive  one 
dollar  and  fifly  cents  a  day,  and  woikhard,  then  one  need  U>  have  no  hesita- 
tion to  say  that  things  are  not  fair. 
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poverty  and  of  sin  in  others.  We  are  accustomed  to  hearing 
intemperance  treated  as  one  of  the  main  causes  of  poverty  and 
want.  And,  of  course,  it  must  be  conceded  that  a  vast  amount 
of  the  destitution  in  the  world  may  be  traced  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  this  cause.  But  how  much  of  the  existing  intemper- 
ance again  may  have  its  cause  in  antecedent  poverty  and  priva- 
tion ?  No  doubt,  if  an  accurate  inquiry  could  be  instituted 
on  this  point,  the  result  would  be  astonishing.  The  physiology 
of  the  appetite  for  alcoholic  beverages,  as  well  as  the  desire 
for  tobacco  and  other  stimulants,  is  now  pretty  well  understood. 
It  is  well-known  that  this  appetite  is  often  the  result  of  a  low 
power  of  digestion,  of  diminished  vitality,  or  of  nervous 
exhaustion,  owing  to  an  insufficient  supply  of  wholesome  food, 
to  over-work,  to  want  of  rest,  and  to  similar  causes.  The  use 
of  alcoholic  drinks,  by  diminishing  the  waste  of  tissue  in  the 
system,  will  enable  a  man,  for  a  time,  to  do  with  less  food  than 
he  would  otherwise  need  ;*  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
they  are  far  mor^  frequently  resorted  to  from  this  cause  than 
from  mere  wilful  perversity.  Now,  when  the  under-paid 
operatives  of  a  great  factory,  whose  nerves  have  been  jarred 
all  day  by  the  whirring  of  machinery,  and  whose  dinner  has 
been  "made  of  cold  potato  and  a  slice  of  bread,  seek  to  supply 
the  deficiency  by  indulging  in  beer  and  gin,  who  is  responsible 
for  their  intemperance  ?  And  then,  when  they  fall  a  prey  to 
disease,  and  sink  into  premature  graves,  who  is  responsible  for 
that?  And  again,  when  their  children,  who  are  always  ill-fed 
and  ill-clad,  and  brought  up  in  close  and  musty  cellars  or  cold 
garrets,  become  intemperate  likewise,  and  perchance  vicious 
and  criminal,  who  is  responsible  for  that  ?  Here  probably  we 
shall  find  the  cause  of  the  enormous  increase  of  intemperance 
and  vice  in  recent  years,  especially  in  large  cities  and  manu- 
facturing and  mining  regions,  notwithstanding  the  most  deter- 
mined efibrts  and  labors  of  the  friends  of  temperance. f  The 

♦See  Carpenters  Human  Pysiology,  Philadelphia,  1860,  p.  79. 
f  The  increase  of  intemperance  in  this  country,  like  some  other  unpleas- 
ant things,  is  sometimes  set  to  the  account  of  the  foreign  immigration.  It 
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people  who  make  up  the  great  army  of  drunkards,  and  paupers 
and  criminals,  marching  to  premature  and  inglorious  graves,  are 
not  any  worse  by  nature,  nor  have  they  any  more  sins  upon  their 
souls,  than  many  of  those  fine  people  who  live  in  grand  houses, 
dress  elegantly,  and  fare  sumptuously  every  day ;  they  are,  at 
least  many  of  them,  only  people  who  have  failed  in  the  strug- 
gle for  existence,  and  are,  therefore,  dying  off  and  making 
room  for  others,  as  it  is  their  bounden  duty  to  do,  being  less 
fit  to  live  than  their  luckier  brothers. 

And  now,  what  has  the  Church,  and  what  has  Christian 
society  to  say  to  these  things?  The  Church  might  say  that 
the  wrong  of  which  the  poor  are  complaining,  and  on  account 
of  which  socialistic  agitators  are  heaping  reproaches  upon  all 
Christian  institutions,  is  not  the  fruit  of  her  teaching.  She 
teaches  men  to  love  their  neighbors  as  themselves,  and  to  do 
unto  others  as  they  would  that  others  should  do  unto  them. 
To  this,  however,  it  might  be  replied  that  many  of  her  most 
prominent  and  influential  members  do  not  fol^pw  her  teaching 
in  this  regard,  but  that  they  extort  the  very  money  which  they 
lay  upon  her  altars  out  of  the  unpaid  labor  of  the  poor.  But 
the  Church  might  say,  further,  that  she  feeds  the  hungry, 
clothes  the  naked,  nurses  the  sick,  gives  herself  an  infinite 
amount  of  trouble  to  reform  the  vicious,  and,  in  a  word,  spends 
vast  sums  of  money  in  the  way  of  charity  to  the  poor.  This, 
however,  it  might  be  answered  again,  does  not  meet  the  case. 
What  the  poor  require  is  not  charity,  but  justice.  The  world 
owes  every  man  a  fair  chance  to  make  an  honest  living  for 
himself.  Give  a  man  a  chance  to  help  himself,  and  to  supply 
his  wants  by  his  own  effort,  and  you  do  a  great  deal  more  for 
him  than  by  giving  him  alms.  To  beat  a  man  in  the  battle  of 
life,  and  utterly  overthrow  him,  because  you  are  a  little 

appears,  however,  that  during  the  period  from  1876  to  1883  the  increase 
of  the  consumption  of  distilled  liquors  was  27  J  per  cent.,  that  of  malt 
liquors  51}  per  cent.,  and  that  of  vinous  liquors  12}  per  cent.,  while  the 
total  increase  of  the  population  during  the  same  period  was  only  about  12 
per  cent    See  Horn,  Rev,,  February,  1885,  p.  182. 
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stronger  and  shrewder  than  he,  is  an  injury  to  his  manhood  for 
which  you  cannot  make  amends  by  afterwards  maintaining 
him  at  your  expense.  If,  knowing  your  own  strength  and  his 
weakness,  you  had  given  him  a  chance,  in  the  struggle  for  gain, 
to  get  a  little  something  too,  you  would  have  done  him  a  good 
that  might  have  been  the  making  of  him  as  a  man  ;  but  your 
alms  will  probably  quench  the  last  spark  of  manhood  in  him, 
and  he  will  likely  be  a  pauper,  and  perhaps  a  criminal,  all  the 
rest  of  his  days.  And  as  for  your  efforts  to  rescue  the  fallen, 
and  to  reform  the  vicious  and  the  criminal,  your  worry  about 
the  management  of  prisons,  and  so  on,  these  would  have  been 
of  far  more  account  if  they  had  been  expended  a  little  earlier, 
and  directed  to  the  removal  of  those  causes  in  the  social  body 
which  tend  so  strongly  to  make  men  vicious  and  criminal.  It 
is  well,  of  course,  that  these  things  are  done ;  well  that  the 
poor  are  looked  after ;  well  that  the  widow  and  orphan  are 
cared  for,  though  it  be  done  sometimes  with  the  very  money 
that  was  unrighteously  withheld  from  the  husband  and  father  ; 
well  that  the  outcast  and  criminal  are  not  forgotten.  But 
this  is  after  all  only  treating  the  effects  or  symptoms  of  a 
disease  in  the  social  organism,  and  not  penetrating  to  the  root 
of  the  disease  itself ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  a  mere  Sisyphus  work, 
that  never  stays  done  when  it  is  done. 

Has  Christianity  no  remedy  for  the  radical  evil  itself?  Must 
the  Church  say  to  the  thousands  who,  through  no  moral  fault 
of  their  own,  go  to  the  wall  in  the  struggle  of  life,  There  is 
no  help  for  you  but  in  the  grave?"  Shall  those  who  are 
smarting  under  a  sense  of  oppression  and  wrong,  be  told  that 
the  world  is  hopelessly  bad,  and  that  there  is  nothing  better 
for  them  to  do  than  meekly  to  submit  to  injustice  here,  and  to 
wait  patiently  for  the  judgment  to  come,  when  their  wrongs 
shall  be  redressed  ?  We  do  not  think  that  that  is  the  spirit  of 
Christianity;  and  we  are  sure  that  such  comfort  would  not 
satisfy  the  aspirations  and  desires  of  the  human  heart.  All 
men  desire  to  better  their  condition  in  this  world;  and  a 
religion  or  creed  that  should  have  no  promises  for  this  life 
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would  not  meet  their  approbation  or  find  acceptance  with  them. 
But  Christianity,  while  it  has  glorious  promises  for  the  life 
which  is  to  come,  teaching  men  to  hope  for  complete  blessed- 
ness after  the  sorrows  of  this  life  are  ended,  and  to  look  for  a 
righteous  judgment  hereafter,  when  the  inequalities  and  wrongs 
of  time  shall  be  avenged — Christianity  has  promises  also  for 
the  life  which  now  is.  It  is  intended  to  make  this  world  better, 
and  human  life  here  more  cheerful  and  happy,  as  well  as  to 
prepare  men  for  the  world  to  come.  And  to  tell  those  who  are 
oppressed  and  wronged,  that  they  ought  not  to  desire  any 
better  condition  here,  but  to  be  satisfied  with  the  prospect  of 
seeing  their  tormenters  tormented  hereafter,  while  they  shall 
be  comforted,  would  not  be  to  speak  in  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity. We  believe  that  it  is  the  aim  of  Christianity  to  bring 
about  a  condition  of  the  world  in  which  there  shall  be  neither 
tormentors  nor  tormented,  and  that  there  will  be  a  time  when 
righteousness  shall  dwell  in  the  earth.  We  believe  that  it  is 
the  aim  of  Christianity  to  regenerate  and  sanctify  the  world's 
entire  life  and  activity,  its  industry,  its  trade,  its  commerce,  its 
science^  its  art  and  its  politics.  If  the  parable  of  the  mustard 
seed  is  a  prophecy  of  the  extensive  universality  which  neces- 
sarily belongs  to  Christianity  as  the  absolute  religion  of 
humanity,  so  also  the  parable  of  the  leaven  is  a  prophecy  of 
its  intensive  universality ;  and  it  will  not  have  fulfilled  its 
mission  in  the  world  until  the  whole  lump  shall  have  been 
leavened, — that  is,  until  the  entire  life  of  humanity  shall 
have  been  pervaded  and  animated  by  its  spirit.  And  when 
that  point  shall  have  been  reached  even  approximately  only  (for 
more  than  that  may  perhaps  not  be  expected  during  the  process 
of  the  world's  development),  then  oppression  and  wrong  will  no 
longer  exist,  the  contest  between  capital  and  labor  will  have 
ccaeed,  and  **  liberty,  fraternity  and  equality"  will  no  longer 
be  an  empty  phrase. 

But  how  shall  that  point  be  reached?  In  other  words,  how 
shall  the  great  problem  of  social  economy,  now  pressing  for 
solution,  bo  met  and  solved?    We  do  not  now  propose  to 
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attempt  a  solution  of  the  problem,  by  presenting  a  scheme  for 
the  reconstruction  of  the  social  organism  and  prescribing  rules 
for  its  conduct.  For  such  a  task  we  claim  no  ability ;  and  our 
aim  in  this  paper  has  been  the  humbler  one  of  showing  simply 
that  the  problem  exists  and  demands  attention.  We  venture 
now  simply  to  state  a  few  general  principles  in  the  way  of 
conclusion.  And,  first,  we  would  say  that  the  problem  cannot 
be  solved  by  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  private  property,  and 
a  resort  to  communism.  That  idea  is  an  idle  dream  that  can 
never  be  realized.  Whenever  this  plan  has  been  tried,  even 
on  the  smallest  scale,  it  has  speedily  ended  in  ignominious 
failure.  Perhaps  it  might  be  said  that  these  failures  have  been 
due  to  the  fact  that  humanity  was  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced 
in  an  intellectual  and  moral  regard,  for  such  an  experiment. 
We  believe,  however,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  are  due  to 
a  degree  of  advancement  that  was  rather  too  high  than  too  low. 
In  point  of  fact,  a  state  of  barbarism  seems  to  be  more  favor- 
able to  the  realization  of  the  idea  of  communism  than  a 
state  of  advanced  moral  and  intellectual  development.  Among 
savages  there  exists  but  little  private  property,  but  as  civiliza- 
tion advances  the  amount  increases.  Property  is  the  product 
of  labor ;  and  that  the  laborer  should  have  the  exclusive 
ownership  of  the  product  of  his  labor,  would  seem  to  bean  ethical 
axiom.  And  it  is  certainly  an  essential  condition  of  industrial 
and  social  progress.  The  state  of  the  primitive  church  in 
Jerusalem  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  an  example  of  commun- 
ism. But  if  it  was  such,  it  was  at  least  not  of  that  radical 
kind  which  has  been  advocated  by  some  social  philosophers  in 
modern  times.  In  fact,  however,  it  was  no  communism  at  all, 
or  at  least  no  abolition  of  private  property.  It  is  simply  related 
that  not  one  of  them  said  that  aught  of  the  things  which 
he  possessed  was  his  own  ;  but  that  implies  that  the  right  of 
possession  was  not  surrendered.  All  were  willing  to  make 
sacrifices  of  any  amount  of  their  private  possessions,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  assist  any  of  their  brethren  who  were  in  need  ;  but 
that  is  something  difi'erent  from  the  communism  which  would 
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abolish  all  private  ownership  of  property,  and  give  to  every 
member  of  society  the  right  of  enjoying  the  fruit  of  every  other 
member's  labor.  This  would,  in  fact,  be  the  same  injustice  over 
again  of  which  so  many  are  complaining  now :  namely,  the 
injustice  of  not  being  permitted  to  reap  to  the  full  extent  the 
fruit  of  their  own  labor. 

Nor  can  the  problem  under  consideration  be  solved  by  the 
external  intervention  of  the  state  in  the  social  economy  of  its 
citizens.  We  do  not  believe,  indeed,  that  the  science  of  legis- 
lation and  of  government  is  yet  finished ;  on  the  contrary,  we 
look  for  progress  here  beyond  anything  that  has  yet  been 
attained.  And  we  are  ready  to  believe,  therefore,  that  the 
state  may  hereafter  exercise  functions  for  the  common  weal  of 
which  at  present  we  have  no  ideas  at  all.  For  instance,  the 
state  may  limit,  or  break  up,  the  power  of  injurious  monopolies ; 
it  may  suppress  gambling  in  bread-stuffs,  and  other  forms  of 
merchandise,  as  it  has  already  suppressed  lotteries ;  it  may 
prohibit  the  employment  of  children  under  a  certain  age  in 
factories,  and  insist  upon  their  being  sent  to  school  during  a 
certain  portion  of  their  time ;  and  it  may  perhaps  render  other 
important  services  to  the  cause  of  righteousness  and  humanity, 
of  which  we  cannot  now  think.  But  the  state  can  never,  by 
statute,  regulate  the  price  of  labor,  or  grain,  or  merchandise. 
It  can  never,  by  any  system  of  police  regulations,  wholly  pre- 
vent the  more  powerful  and  crafty  of  its  citizens  from  taking 
advantage  of  the  weaker  and  less  intelligent.  It  cannot 
secure  to  all  strict  and  equal  justice.  But  it  can  be  fair  and 
just  to  all,  so  far  as  its  own  agency  is  concerned.  It  can,  and 
ought  to  be,  impartial  and  just  in  its  own  administration  of  law, 
and,  so  far  at  least  as  this  goes,  give  to  all  its  citizens  an  equal 
chance  in  the  struggle  of  life.  No  civilized  state  ought  to 
discriminate  against  any  class  or  number  of  its  citizens,  and 
especially  against  the  poorer,  in  the  way  of  unequal  or  burden- 
some taxation,  or  class  legislation.  This  it  does,  for  instance, 
when  it  derives  revenue  from  the  poor  man's  coffee,  and  sugar, 
and  clothes,  and  exempts  from  taxation  the  bonds  and  mort- 
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gages  of  the  millionaire.  That  is  an  abuse  of  power  and  a 
crime  that  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  for  a  day  in  any  civilized 
government.  Thus  then,  while  the  state  cannot  do  everything 
that  is  required  to  make  its  people  happy,  and  while  it  probably 
goes  too  far  when  it  undertakes  to  regulate  private  industries, 
as,  for  instance,  by  means  of  protective  tariffs,  it  can  yet  do 
much  to  give  all  an  equal  chance  for  happiness. 

But  the  problem  of  sound  social  economy  can  only  be  satis- 
factorily solved  on  the  basis  of  the  Christian  Church  and  of 
the  ethical  principles  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  When  the 
ethical  principle  of  love,  laid  down  in  the  Gospel,  shall  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  natural  principle  of  selfishness  in  the 
conduct  of  human  affairs,  then  there  will  no  longer  be  occasion 
to  complain  of  social  wrong.  When  men  shall  love  their 
neighbor  as  themselves,  and  look  not  each  only  to  his  own 
things,  but  also  to  the  things  of  others,  then  the  strong  will  no 
longer  oppress  the  weak  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  weak  and 
the  strong  will  exist  for  each  other,  will  bear  each  other's 
burdens,  and  mutually  minister  to  each  other's  happiness. 
Could  not  the  affairs  of  the  world  be  conducted  on  this  principle 
of  love,  as  well  as  on  the  principle  of  selfishness  ?  Would  the 
march  of  enterprise  stop,  and  the  wheels  of  industry  cease  to 
revolve,  if  once  this  principle  were  universally  recognized  and 
acted  on  among  men  ?  Could  not  men  labor  as  faithfully  and 
be  as  diligent  in  business  when  inspired  by  the  fear  of  God  and 
the  love  of  men,  as  when  animated  merely  by  the  selfish  desire 
of  gain  ?  But  the  acceptance  of  this  principle,  and  the  recog- 
nition of  it  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life,  cannot  be  forced, 
but  must  be  a  matter  of  freedom.  Love  is  free,  and  can  not 
be  enforced  by  any  external  authority  or  power.  The  Church 
cannot  compel  men  to  love  each  other,  to  recognize  the  value 
of  each  other's  personality,  and  to  desire  and  seek  each  other's 
welfare ;  and  she  cannot  compel  them  to  conduct  their  affairs 
on  this  principle.  But  she  can  hold  it  forth  as  an  ideal,  and 
proclaim  it  as  a  duty.  In  her  pulpits,  in  her  seats  of  learning, 
in  her  periodicals  and  journals,  she  can  so  emphasize  it,  that  it 
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may  take  hold  of  the  life  and  conscien  of  men,  ceand  at  last 
XDouId  the  ethical  sentiment  of  society.  If  she  be  faithful  to 
her  trust,  the  Church  may  at  last  so  influence  social  sentiment, 
that  an  unjust  or  selfish  man,  who  for  selfish  ends  would  take 
advantage  of  others  less  able  than  himself,  shall  become  as 
odious  in  the  eyes  of  all  decent  people,  as  the  big-bodied  bully 
would  be,  who  should  walk  down  street  and  trample  to  death 
all  the  children  he  might  happen  to  meet,  because  he  is  stronger 
than  they.  And  the  Church  is  committed,  by  the  very  charter 
of  her  existence,  to  this  principle  of  love  and  fair  dealing. 
However  inefficiently  she  may  at  times  have  preached  it,  it  is 
still  a  part  of  her  fundamental  law,  and  she  can  never  wholly 
forget  it  without  becoming  false  to  her  whole  being.  Those 
laboring  men,  therefore,  who  are  abusing  the  Church,  and 
seeking  to  break  down  her  influence,  are  striking  at  their  own 
best  friend.  The  Church  may  not  always  have  done  her  duty 
to  the  down-trodden  and  the  oppressed ;  she  may  at  times  have 
been  too  partial  to  those  possessing  wealth  and  power,  and  her 
ministers  may  have  been  too  fond  of  basking  in  the  sunshine 
of  greatness.  But  even  supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  where 
have  the  oppressed  and  the  weak  a  better  friend  on  earth  than 
in  the  Church?  Whatever  her  shortcomings  may  be,  she 
teaches  at  least  that  every  man,  whatever  his  condition  may  be, 
is  a  child  of  God,  a  being  of  infinite  value,  loved  of  God, 
possessing  rights  that  must  be  respected,  and  that  God  will 
respect  if  men  do  not.  What  does  atheistic  philosophy  teach 
on  this  subject  ?  We  have  an  answer  to  this  question  in  the 
theory  of  Kallikles  presented  above. 


III. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  MODERN  UNBELIEF. 
Second  Article. 
BY  REV.  C.  Z.  WEISEB,  D.D. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Mill's  quotation  assumes  all 
religions  to  be  ''products  thrown  up  by  certain  states  of  civili- 
zation.*' Accordingly,  they  are  not  to  be  discussed  either  as 
intrinsically  true  or  false  in  themselves.  Mr.  Footman  confesses 
to  an  experience  of  real  oppression  in  consequence  of  the 
plausibility  with  which  the  reamed  scientist  clothes  his  argument. 
He  thinks,  too,  that  every  thinking  clergyman  must  realize 
some  difficulty,  occasioned  by  the  influence  which  the  lucid  tone 
of  the  argument  wears,  whenever  the  minister  would  lay  the 
claims  of  foreign  missions  before  a  people.  Nor  is  it  to  be  de- 
nied that  its  tendency  has  kept  back  a  large  number  of  persons  in 
the  church  from  an  active  interest  in  missions,  and  seriously 
affects  the  income  of  missionary  societies.  It  is  another  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  that  modern  unbelief  is  no  longer  confined  to 
speculative  and  metaphysical  minds,  but  that  it  has  come  down 
to  the  masses  in  such  force  as  to  hinder  the  operations  of  prac- 
tical church  work  in  the  minds  of  practical  people.  Our  author 
illustrates  the  extent  of  this  evil  tendency  by  an  anecdote. 

A, sedate  commoner  was  asked  what  he  thought  of  baptismal 
regeneration.  The  reply  was:    A  very  good  thing  in  its  way." 

What  this  man  felt  about  a  particular  doctrine  very  many 
think  about  the  whole  Christian  faith.  They  believe  Christian- 
ity to  be  a  very  good  religion  "  in  its  way."  They  think  the 
same,  however,  of  all  other  religious  systems.  Why,  then, 
"  worry  savages,'*  or  attempt  to  convert  Mahommedans  or  Budd- 
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hists  to  Christianity  ?  Their  own  religion,  we  are  tokl,  is 
surely  so  much  better  suited  for  them  than  ours.  Christianity 
(it  is  alleged)  is  what  it  is  by  reason  of  a  long  train  of  antece- 
dent circumstances,  extending  through  ages  behind  us,  of 
which  circumstances,  together  with  the  present  environment,  it 
is  really  the  product.  And  these  assertions  apply  to  all  other 
religions.  Given  the  observed  phenomena  of  individual  organ- 
isms, studied  under  the  guide  of  the  biologist,  and  the  verified 
results  of  the  scientific  historical  method,  under  the  guidance  of 
sociology,  and  we  can  trace  all  religions,  Christianity  included, 
to  a  perfectly  natural  source,  it  is  claimed.  All  religions  are 
very  much  alike,  accordingly.  They  all  have  legends,  cosmog- 
onies, moral  maxims,  rewards  and  punishments ;  they  all  stand 
in  some  relation,  more  or  less  harmonious,  to  the  consciousness 
of  the  masses,  and  only  so  long  as  they  do  not  cease  to  bear  a 
strong  family  likeness  can  they  survive.  As  soon  as  this  ceases, 
do  they  gradually  lose  tlieir  hold  upon  the  age,  unless,  indeed, 
the  masters  of  the  mysteries  are  sufiiciently  dexterous  in  bring- 
ing them  into  some  sort  of  at  least  apparent  harmony  with  that 
consciousness,  in  which  case  they  obtain  a  new  lease  of  life. 
The  earnest  believer,  it  is  conceded,  does  not  see  this,  because 
he  is  an  enthusiast,  a  one-sided  partisan,  and  only  believes  so 
long  as  he  is  enthusiastic.  He  is  firmly  persuaded  of  the 
reality  of  the  object  of  his  faith,  certainly,  but  so  are  all  other 
religionists,  we  are  still  told,  and  so  nothing  is  proved  as  to  the 
real  objective  existence  of  any  corresponding  object,  either  in 
our  case  or  in  that  of  others.  It  is  boldly  maintained  that  there 
is  no  such  object  i/i  rerum  natura,  as  that  on  which  the  Christian 
fastens  his  faith.  The  only  thing  of  which  invulnerable  proof 
seems  to  be  afforded,  is  that  of  a  wide-spread  and  almost  irre- 
sistible tendency  of  the  human  mind  to  reach  out  towards  the 
infinite,  and  to  aspire  to  commune  with  some  unknown  and  un- 
knowable absolute  being. 

Mr.  Footman  has  no  doubt  that  these  feelings  are  becoming 
more  general  than  the  clergy  have  yet  realized  them  to  be,  and 
that  they  have  a  large  audience,  over  which  a  very  potent  in- 
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fluence  is  exerted,  touching  the  ways  men  have  of  looking  at 
the  Christian  religion.  Therefore  he  feels  prompted  to  ask 
the  questions  :  How  are  we  to  deal  with  these  feelings  ?  How 
are  we  to  meet  these  deep  and  powerful  feelings?  This  deep 
and  powerful  stream  of  tendency  ? 

He  would  have  us,  first  of  all,  to  emphasize  the  truth  of  that 
wide-spread  and  ineradicable  sense  in  the  human  mind  of  the 
need  of  communion  with  an  infinite,  or,  at  least,  supernatural 
being. 

His  second  position  is  that  Christians  must  see  that  it  is 
not  to  the  interest  of  Christianity  at  all  to  pour  any  ridicule  or 
contempt  upon  '*  other  religions  or  to  depreciate  the  value  of 
any  truth  or  beauty  which  may  be  found  latent  or  expressed  in 
any  doctrine  or  myth  of  the  Brahmin,  the  Buddhist,  the  Ma- 
hommedan,  or  in  the  savages'  religions;  or  that  can  be  traced 
in  the  exploded  mythologies  of  the  defunct  religious  systems  of 
antiquity.  All  light  is  from  the  Source  of  Light.  Our  Lord 
is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  founder  of  a  rival  religion,  but 
"  as  the  Light  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world.*'  The  light  was  made  manifest  in  Him,  but  was  not 
created  by  Him  among  mankind.  He  was  in  the  world,  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  although  they  knew  Him  not.  He  is  still  work- 
ing in  men  now,  although  they  know  him  not  yet,  and  have 
never  yet  recognized  His  voice  as  that  of  the  Word  of  God. 
If  the  clergy  take  any  narrower  view  of  the  Person  of  Christ 
and  of  His  work,  as  having  shed  no  light  beyond  the  pale  of 
Christendom,  or  as  having  stirred  no  yearnings  after  goodness 
and  glory,  save  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  consciously  to 
themselves  under  His  inspiring  illumination,  and  consciously  to 
themselves  the  objects  of  His  eternal  charity.  If  we  believed 
our  Lord  to  be  less  than  He  really  is ;  if  we  narrowed  our  con- 
ception of  Him  so  that  we  only  regarded  Him  as  a  great 
teacher,  who  was  murdered  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  and 
whose  name  afterwards  was  used  by  His  followers  as  forming 
an  excellent  foundation  for  one  more  new  religion  ;  and  if  we 
had  attached  ourselves  to  this  religion,  and  felt  towards  it  as 
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we  might  towards  a  favorite  party  or  cherished  sect,  then^ 
indeed,  we  might  be  suspected  of  being  conscientiously  bigoted 
in  proportion  as  we  were  conscientiously  Christian.  But  to 
take  the  New  Testament  conception  of  Christ,  and  realize  what 
is  meant  by  the  first  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  by  the  Epis- 
tles to  the  Colossians  and  Ephesians,  by  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  by  St.  Paul's  sermon  at  Athens,  by  the  whole  book — 
we  then  see  whether,  together  with  that  burning  desire  to  pro- 
claim His  Name  to  mankind,  there  must  not  also  be  in  the  mind 
of  a  servant  of  Christ  a  delighted  readiness  to  welcome  every  good 
and  beautiful  thought,  every  maxim  of  justice,  of  purity,  or  of 
pity,  every  effort  to  bring  about  a  peaceful,  although  costly  rec- 
onciliation of  man  with  his  Maker,  and  every  dream  of  such  a 
reconciliation  of  which  he  may  find  any  record  or  traces  in  any 
of  the  religions  of  the  world,  and  not  only  to  welcome  them, 
but  to  own  them  as  signs  that  the  word  of  God  has  not  left 
Himself  without  a  witness  anywhere,  and  that  he  is  present  to 
prepare  the  hearts  of  men  to  lay  hold  on  the  news,  on  the 
Gospel,  which  they  are  anxious  to  hear,  and  which  we  believe 
they  all  want. 

The  assertion,  again,  that  the  Christian  creed,  like  all  other 
creeds,  is  a  product  thrown  up  by  certain  states  of  civilization, 
and  that  it  represents  the  natural  growth  of  the  human  mind 
in  particular  stages  of  its  career,  and  that  it  is  destined  to  give 
way  to  other  creeds  as  mankind  becomes  enlightened,  or  possi- 
bly (although  this  is  not  quite  certain)  to  no  creed  as  mankind, 
becomes  perfectly  illuminated,  so  that  we  may  see  all  things  in 
the  clear  light  and  with  the  dry  eye  of  science,  when  this  at- 
mosphere is  felt  around  us — how  can  we  best  meet  it  so  as  to 
satisfy  rather  than  repress  it  ?  How  shall  we  proceed  ?  What 
line  of  argument  do  we  propose  to  adopt  ?  We  must  reply  that 
the  very  principle  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  thisscientific  method 
of  thinking  has  ever  been  regarded  as  fundamental  in  the 
Christian  schools.  Consequently  the  Living  Word  of  God  was 
manifested  in  The  Fullness  of  Time."  There  was  no  in- 
fraction of  any  law,  no  arbitrary  interference  with  that  order 
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of  things,  no  change  of  mind  on  the  part  of  God,  which  the  In- 
carnation involved.  The  way  had  been  preparing  for  ages, 
and  whispers  of  what  was  coming  had  been  overheard  in  every 
clime.  Fables  of  incarnations,  expectations  of  incarnations, 
dreams  and  legends  of  deliverers  of  men,  the  thirst  for  some  sign 
that  the  Eternal  was  in  communion  with  men,  or  that  he  could 
be  put  into  communion  with  them  by  sacrifice  or  by  pain  of  death, 
the  ineradicable  tendency  of  the  human  mind  to  feel  after  a 
God,  to  make  for  itself  a  God  in  human  shape  and  arrayed  in 
the  attributes  of  human  beauty,  as  with  the  Orientals,  to  lose 
the  human  in  the  Divine — these,  no  less  than  the  prophetic 
declarations  of  the  seers  of  Israel ;  these,  no  less  than  the  long 
and  painful  preparation  and  education  of  the  chosen  race, 
were  all  really  preludings  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Divine  and 
Eternal  Word.  That  there  were  myths,  legends,  phantasies  of 
the  human  mind,  springing  out  of  human  misery  and  human 
hope,  and  that  many  of  these  remind  us  as  they  confront  us  of 
the  Christian  doctrine — this  does  not  at  all  suggest  the  reason- 
ableness of  dismissvig  the  Christian  doctrine  into  the  region  of 
the  unreal  or  fantastic.  The  Biblical  teaching  of  the  unity  of 
the  human  race  in  every  clime,  age  and  stage  of  civilization 
might  verily  lead  us  to  look  for  just  such  indications  of  unity  of 
legends  and  phantasies.  Welcome  all  these  indications  of  the 
anxiety  of  mankind  to  find  some  relief  from  pain  and  the  sor- 
row of  sin,  for  some  answer  to  their  cry  to  heaven,  for  signs 
of  sympathy  and  response  from  above!  Welcome  all  these 
obstinate  struggles  of  the  human  race  to  assert  its  rela- 
tionship to  the  one  Supreme  Ruler  and  Sustainer  of  men!  Wel- 
come these  proofs  that  men  have  never  been  able  to  rest  for 
long  in  the  lower  region  of  mere  sense  and  phenomena !  GoJ 
was  speaking  in  many  countries,  by  divers  manners  through 
these  unconscious  prophets  of  the  heathen  world  ;  God,  we  say. 
Who  has  now  spoken  to  us  by  His  Son,  by  Whom  also  He 
made  the  worlds,  had  never  left  Himself  without  a  witness." 

This  is  Mr.  Footman's  clear  answer  to  the  scientist's  theory 
of  the  "survival  of  Christianity.*' 
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Even  the  men  of  no  religion  are  given  to  utterances  which 
our  author  turns  to  weighty  arguments  for  the  truths  of  the 
Christian  creed.  The  shocking  declaration  of  Professor  Clif- 
ford, who  shook  off  his  ''cradle  faith,"  betrays  the  human  need 
of  finding  somehow  a  Theanthropism,  or  an  unconscious  homage 
to  the  Incarnation.  He  asks  to  see  our  "  Father  Man^*'  which 
means  that  the  help  is  not  to  come  outside  humanity. 

The  cynical  sayings  of  the  pessimist  are  handled  with  great 
power  and  to  very  splendid  advantage.  Mr.  Footman  assures 
us  that  no  man  could  have  "felt  the  horror  of  such  moments 
more  deeply  than he  had,  or  have  come  nearer  to  the  very 
jaws  of  despair. 

The  Gospel  of  Christ  became  here  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation  "  again,  and  he  is  very  sure  that  the  Gospel  is  the 
only  means  of  convincing  us  of  the  coming  of  a  time  when  it 
shall  be  made  manifest  that  "  the  sufferings  of  this  present  sea- 
son are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  that  shall  be 
revealed  in  us."  Hence,  he  thanks  the  pessimist  for  forcing 
upon  us  anew  the  conviction  of  what  an  awful  thing  it  is  to 
live.  The  grim  inequalities  of  natur/B,  the  deadly  struggles,  the 
blood-stained  battle-fields,  the  cruel,  crushing  forces  of  wrong 
and  lust,  through  which  others  had  to  make  their  way  to  liberty 
and  social  order  or  to  true  manhood — all  these  can  only  be  tol- 
erated on  the  ground  of  that  hope  which  our  creed  affords.  He 
thanks  all  who  in  any  wise  enable  one  to  see  that  this  world  is 
not  a  mere  ''play-ground,"  no  holiday  spectacle,  but  an  arena 
of  real  conflict,  in  which  it  is  shame  and  ruin  for  man  to  trifle. 
With  the  Gospel  before  us,  we  may  not  only  sympathize  with 
all  the  suffering  men  and  women,  but  look  the  worst  in  the  face 
and  hope  for  the  deliverance  of  that  Father  who  sees  the  spar- 
row fall  to  the  ground,  and  who  is  not  unconcerned  in  the  suf- 
fering family  of  man.  His  Gospel  brings  us  patience,  prevents 
us  from  lethargy,  makes  us  bold  to  labor,  puts  value  on  the 
humblest  of  mortals,  throws  a  gleam  of  glory  upon  a  sick-bed, 
and  enables  us  to  hear  the  saddest  stories  of  triumphant  weak- 
ness or  of  wrong,  and  yet  feel  certain  that  evil  will  not  triumph 
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in  the  end,  since  by  the  honorable  way  of  sacrifice  the  day  of 
a  higher  inheritance  must  dawn,  through  Him  who  became  the 
Lamb  of  God  to  take  away  the  sin  of  the  world.  Whoever 
reads  these  pages  will  become  afresh  convinced  that  it  was  not 
left  for  the  pessimist  to  reveal  the  sad  effects  of  the  fall.  All 
that  he  can  do  is  to  repeat  what  has  been  persistently  taught 
by  prophet  and  apostle,  but  without  the  hope  set  before  us. 

The  Christian  thinker  will  be  especially  gratified  with  Mr. 
Footman's  essay  on  Criticism,  and  the  pressing  need  of  a 
studious  class  among  the  clergy,  that  can  cope  with  Renan, 
Strauss,  and  those  relentless  German  critics ;  and  more  partic- 
ularly with  such  popular  lectureres  and  missionaries  as  Mr.  For- 
der  and  Mrs.  Besant.  Again  he  retails  the  bold  words  of  that 
feminine  athlete  : — '*'The  difficulty  is  not  to  prove  that  Christ 
was  believed  to  be  an  historical  personage  after  the  fourth 
century,  but  to  bridge  over  the  years  between  a.d.1-300  ;  you 
cannot  carry  the  history  of  Christ  and  the  history  of  the  Gos- 
pel over  that  terrible  chasm  of  three  centuries."  He  maintains 
that  we  are  given  an  expression  of  an  opinion  which  is  held  by 
many  of  the  working  classes,  and  which  is  being  used  with  con- 
siderable effect.  It  is  for  the  pulpit  man  as  well  as  for  the  pro- 
fessor to  meet  it.    He  rejoices  over  the  announcement  that  the 

Date  and  Credibility  of  the  Gospels  "  is  to  be  the  subject  of 
one  of  the  forthcoming  Present  Day  Papers  of  the  Religious 
Tract  Society.  Meanwhile,  he  declares  that  there  are  a  good 
many  "  bridges  "  by  which  this  chasm  by  Mrs.  Besant  may  be 
crossed,  which  even  she  would  be  willing  to  cross,  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels  is  so  obnoxious  to 
her,  as  a  foregone  conclusion.  The  assumption  that  the  rnirac- 
vloiis  must  be  excluded  from  historical  ground  is  for  her  the 
Mordecai  sitting  at  the  king's  gate. 

Bridge  No.  1,  Mr.  Footman  builds  of  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul.  Those,  he  contends,  constitute  an  independent, 
primitive  witness  to  the  original  supernatural  character  of  the 
Christ  of  history.  Dean  Stanley's  sermon,  appended  to  his 
"  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians/'  first  forced  upon  our  author's 
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attention  the  weight  of  this  argument.  It  is  therein  asserted 
that  if  we  had,  up  to  this  time,  been  readers  of  the  Epistles 
only,  and  had  now  for  the  first  time  become  acquainted  with 
the  Gospel  narratives,  we  should  be  constrained  to  say  :  We 
have  found  Him  of  Whom  Paul  in  his  Epistles  wrote."  This 
suggestion  is  a  theme  on  which  he  wishes  the  clergy,  each  one 
for  himself,  to  dwell  and  satisfy  themselves.  On  the  strength 
of  it,  he  assures  us,  he  has  been  enabled  to  feel,  and  make 
others  to  feel,  that  the  Christ  we  worship  is  not  a  mythical 
personage,  but  the  Christ  of  history.  Another  popular  work 
Mr.  Footman  directs  attention  to,  and  wishes  the  clergy  to 
carefully  study :  "  The  Historical  Christ  of  St.  Paul/'  by  Dr. 
C.  Matheson.  He  judges  it  a  most  important  contribution  to 
Christian  evidences,  from  which  he  would  have  every  preacher 
to  draw  Sunday  after  Sunday,  for  a  congregation  in  which  a 
large  infusion  of  thoughtful  and  educated  men  is  found,  in 
order  to  prepare  them  for  the  ultimate  acceptance  of  his  conclu- 
sions. He  denies  that  there  would  be  any  danger  whatever  of 
disturbing  unnecessarily  or  injuriously  the  minds  of  the  less 
thoughtful  members  of  the  church.  He  would  have  reference 
made  to  the  destructive  criticism,  or  to  the  mythical  theories, 
or  to  the  modern  scientific  disinclination  to  accept  miracles  as 
historical,  for  the  reason  that  the  minds  of  men  of  the  world, 
to  say  nothing  of  thoughtful  students,  are  perfectly  familiar,  at 
second-hand,  if  not  at  first-hand,  with  these  phenomena  of 
the  thought  of  the  present  day.  The  very  air  is  full  of  them, 
and  voices  itself  in  the  light  literature  of  the  fashionable  philo- 
sophical articles  and  critiques  in  current  magazines  and  reviews. 
He  is  convinced  of  the  fact  that  the  lay  mind  is  much  better 
acquainted  with  the  negative  or  destructive  side  of  the  critical 
argument  than  the  clergy  are  apt  to  imagine.  But  as  the  laity 
are  not  so  well  read  on  the  constructive  side,  that  want  should 
be  brought  to  them,  either  in  books  or  sermons.  Again  and 
again  he  affirms  that  this  is  a  duty  and  a  privilege  afi'orded  to 
the  clergy  of  the  present  generation.   And  with  this  incumbent 
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task  discharged,  what  is  the  result  of  this  revived  effort  to  get 
behind  the  Four  Gospels? 

The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  will  then  become  valuable,  as  inde- 
pendent corroborative  testimonials  to  the  historical  reality  of  (he 
Christ  of  the  Creeds.  After  indicating  in  mere  outline  the 
method  of  treating  them  in  this  light,  he  is  very  sure  that  we 
shall  arrive  at  the  conclusion  which  Polycarp  draws  for  the 
Phiiippians:  The  blessed  and  glorious  Paul  wrote  letters  to 
you,  into  which,  if  ye  look  diligently,  ye  will  be  able  to  be 
built  up  to  the  fulness  of  the  faith  given  to  you."  He  pithily 
says :  *'  What  we  want  is  a  Fifth  Gospel  :  some  independent 
yet  trustworthy  evidence  of  the  primitive  historic  conception  of 
Jesus.*'  With  what  fresh  flavor  will  not  these  Epistles  (especially 
the  four, — Romans,  I.  and  II.  Corinthians  and  Galatians,  which 
have  escaped  the  scythe  of  the  most  jealous  and  sceptical  criti- 
cism) be  indwelled,  as  furnishing  us  that  Fifth  Gospel.  Bound  up 
as  these  now  are  within  the  same  boards  with  our  Four  Gospels, 
they  are  yet  a  distinct  and  an  original  source  of  information, 
having  all  the  charm  and  all  the  authority  of  documents  of  an 
earlier  date  of  composition  than  any  one,  perhaps,  of  the  received 
Gospels  themselves, — at  any  rate,  when  considered  in  their 
present  form.  These  Epistles  bring  us  back  to  within  twenty-five 
or  thirty  yearSy  at  the  furthest,  of  the  Crucifixion ;  besides 
their  epistolary  form  gives  us  the  advantage  of  an  "undesigned- 
ness,  '  to  which  Paley  calls  attention  when  dealing  with  them, 
as  corroborative  of  the  history  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
Here  is  an  unconscious  testimony,  which  springs  incidentally 
forth,  all  the  more  convincing  because  many  of  us  have  not 
been  prepared  to  look  at  these  Pauline  letters  in  this  light.  If 
we  may  not  gather  much  detailed  history,  we  shall  find  a  history 
underlying  the  numerous  allusions,  exhortations,  familiar  greet- 
ings, all  of  which  imply  a  perfect  familiarity  on  the  part  of  his 
correspondents.  The  burning  question  is : — What  is  this  under- 
lying history  in  the  Pauline  Epistles?  It  will  become  manifest 
that  its  essential  features  are  fully  like  the  Gospel  characteris- 
tics. If  we  had  no  other  source  than  the  Gospels  from  which 
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to  draw  our  portrait  of  Him,  or  from  which  to  elaborate  our 
conception  of  His  nature  and  our  doctrine  of  His  person  than 
from  these  Epistles,  what  conception  would  we  be  forced  to 
cherish  of  Jesus  Christ?    Would  that  be  like  or  unlike  to  the 
figure  which  we  find  formed  for  us  in  the  Four  Gospels  ?  It  be- 
comes at  once  apparent  that  the  Christ  of  the  Four  Gospels  is 
none  other  than  the  Christ  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles.    The  convic- 
tion then  is  forced  upon  us  that  He  who  is  portrayed  for  us  in 
the  Gospels  cannot  be  a  mythical  character,  not  a  personage 
that  floated  about  as  mist  and  cloud  until  He  became  finally 
crystallized  in  the  Gospel  Jesus  of  Nazareth.    Thus  the  myth- 
ical theory  of  Christ  at  once  crumbles  in  dust.    With  the 
Four  Gospels  closed,  and  with  but  the  Pauline  Epistles  to  read, 
we  learn  : — In  the  fulness  of  time  the  Son  of  God  came  forth, 
born  of  a  woman,  clothed  in  Human  nature,  a  lineal  descend- 
ant of  David.    His  Messiahship  is  assumed  and  taught  from 
the  outstart,  and  not  accredited  as  an  after-thing;  making  His 
advent  in  poverty  and  humiliation,  and  a  Man  of  Sorrows ; 
circumcised,  or    made  under  the  law ; "  conforming  to  the  or- 
dinances of  the  entire  Jewish  ceremonial  law,  and  coming  forth 
at  his  mature  manhood,  at  His  thirtieth  year,  according  to  the 
fixed  age  of  His  day  and  people.    All  this  we  gather  apart 
from  the  Gospel  records,  and  yet  so  like  all  which  they  deliver. 
After  we  read  beyond  the  Pauline  "  Gospel  of  Christ's  Infancy  " 
we  learn  that  Jesus  made  the  marvellous  impression  of  a  sinless 
personage  on  the  minds  of  His  disciples  and  cotemporaries  (II. 
Cor.  V.  21).     '^He  knew  no  sin.*"    This  was  a  tremendous 
claim  for  the  Jew,  in  whose  mind  the  thought  of  sinlessness  was 
associated  with  Jehovah.    And  this  feature,  too,  was  manifest 
in  Him,  and  is  referred  to  as  a  thing  never  disputed,  and  not  as 
an  after-thought. 

The  easy  manner  after  which  St.  Paul  treats  of  the  propitia- 
tory character  of  Christ  (Romans  III.),  immediately,  too,  in  the 
wake  of  declaring  that  "  all  have  sinned,"  forbids  the  thought 
of  a  Christ  different  from  Him  whom  the  Gospels  present.  The 
belief  current  among  Christians,  in  the  lifetime  of  the  Apostles, 
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as  to  the  nature  and  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  must  clearly 
have  been  held  prior  to  the  date  of  these  Epistles,  or  St.  Paul 
would  not  have  been  content  to  but  allude  to,  and  to  assume  all 
along,  the  fact  of  His  sinlessness  and  propitiation.  And  does 
not  this  fact  help  us  out  of  the  mythical  theory? 

Yet  more ;  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  Holy  Communion,  in 
Christ's  own  words,  as  a  support  to  the  awful  claim  made  for 
Him  by  His  early  disciples.  From  the  XL  Chapter  in  I. 
Corinthians  no  one  can  persuade  himself  that  this  high  honor 
was  thrust  upon  Him  ;  at  a  later  day,  and  by  the  overwrought 
imaginations  of  His  followerst  This  is  the  earliest  written  ac- 
count of  the  institution  of  the  Holy  Communion,  but  it  is 
plain  that  it  could  not  have  been  the  first  time  in  which  the 
detailed  history  of  it  had  reached  the  ears  of  His  followers  at 
Corinth,  from  the  familiar  allusions  of  Paul  as  to  its  time  of 
institution,  and  as  to  its  central  point.  He  is  not  telling  them 
"  Jesus  was  betrayed,"  and  betrayed  in  the  night.  This  is 
mentioned,  ''by  the  way,*'  as  a  matter  well  known.  Does  this 
look  like  a  "  myth  ?'* 

He  goes  on  and  speaks  in  like  familiar  terms,  of  "  this  cup" 
as  "  the  new  covenant  in  my  blood."  Who  does  not  know 
that  the  "  covenant  "  was  the  most  awful  thing  that  could  be 
named  for  the  Jew  ?  It  expressed  for  him  the  whole  secret  of 
the  relation  between  God  and  man.  And  still  St.  Paul  writes 
about  this  solemn  matter,  as  of  a  fact  conceded  and  undisputed 
from  the  time  of  its  founding.  He  is  actually  worshipped 
from  the  beginning,  as  no  Jew  could  have  been  willing  to 
worship  a  being  but  Jehovah.  This  is  plain  from  the  greeting 
to  the  Corinthians  :  "  with  all  that  call  upon  the  Name  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  every  place.'*  What  to  "  call  upon  the 
name  of  the  Lord'*  meant  to  a  Jew,  we  need  not  ask  long. 

To  be  sure,  such  worship,  even  though  it  was  accorded  to 
Him  from  the  earliest  dawn,  does  not  prove  that  it  was  not 
an  idolatry.  But  that  objection  is  not  now  our  concern.  The 
point  the  author  makes  is:  That  this  worship  of  Christ  was 
so  common  among  them,  twenty-five  years  after  His  crucifixion, 
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that  it  is  alluded  to  then  by  St.  Paul  in  a  letter,  acknowledged 
to  be  genuine,  as  something  well  known,  and  which  excited  no 
wonder,  and  must  consequently  have  been  in  vogue  all  along." 

So  far  His  person,  it  must  be  confessed,  emerges  from  the 
Pauline  letters  in  perfect  resemblance  to  the  Christ  of  the 
Gospels.  And  the  same  light  may  be  gathered  concerning  His 
teaching.  We  learn  therein  that  He  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah, 
the  King  of  Kings,  and  yet  after  such  a  manner  as  not  to  have 
thought  to  erect  a  rival  of  Caesar's.  Righteousness  and  peace 
were  to  be  its  marks.  But  this  was  but  the  thought  of  the 
Gospel :  "  Render  therefore  unto  God  the  things  that  are 
God's ;  and  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's."  Place 
this  aside  of  (Rom.  xiii.) :  "  Render  therefore  to  all  their 
dues ;  tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due,  custom  to  whom  custom, 
fear  to  whom  fear,  honor  to  whom  honor."  If  St.  Paul  had 
brought  forth  a  thought  of  his  own,  and  had  not  had  the  pre- 
cept of  the  Lord  before  himself,  he  would  have  said,  as  he  did 
on  the  subject  of  marriage  :  ^'  I,  not  the  Lord,"  etc.  (L  Cor. 
viii.  2). 

Nor  could  St.  Paul  have  written  the  12th  and  13th  Chapters 
in  Romans,  when  he  talks  of  love  as  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  or 
the  wonderful  xiiith  Chapter  in  L  Corinthians,  had  he  not 
been  merely  holding  up  to  their  minds  Christ's  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  as  something  known  so  well  and  heartily  as  not  to  need 
a  difi'erent  style  in  the  least. 

Enough  is  seen  already  to  convince  us  that  the  Jesus  of  the 
Gospels  is  not  a  mythical  crystallization  of  the  second  or  third 
centuries.  The  thickness  of  allusions,  of  statements,  of  exhor- 
tations, and  of  assumptions,  drive  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  historical  Christ  was  believed  in  from  the  first  age,  as  He 
was  later  accepted  by  the  Christian  Church,  as  one  grand  mira- 
cle. 

But  we  are  led  on  still  further,  by  our  author,  in  drawing  the 
resemblance  between  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels  and  the  Christ 
of  the  Epistles. 

Gospel :    I  am  the  Truth."    Epistles  :     I  say  the  Truth  in 
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Christ "  Ab  the  Truth  of  Christ  is  in  me/'  The  Gospel 
Christ  is  a  character  of  wisdom  ;  He  was  made  wisdom  unto 
us/'  declares  St.  Paul.  An  unselfish  Christ  looks  out  of  the 
Gospel  record ;  "  Even  Christ  pleased  not  himself/'  we  read 
(Rom.  XV.).  The  meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ  in  the 
Gospel  is  connoted  by  St.  Paul's :  '*  I  beseech  you  by  the  meek- 
ness and  gentleness  of  Christ."  The  Gospel  feature  of  Christ's 
love  and  charity  are  matched  abundantly  by  St.  Paul's  ec- 
static exclamations :  "  The  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us !" 
"  Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ  ?" 

The  xiiith  Chapter  of  T.  Corinthians  presents  incarnate 
charity  at  its  best. 

The  later  incidents  in  the  life  of  the  Gospel  Christ  are  all 
familiarly  mentioned,  too.  His  death,  burial  and  resurrection  on 
the  third  day.  That  He  was  seen  by  Peter,  then  of  the  Twelve, 
then  of  five  hundred,  then  of  James,  then  of  all  the  Apostles. 
But  this  is  all  so  easily  and  naturally  said  as  to  be  nothing 
more  than  bare  allusion.  The  ascension  is  treated  in  like 
manner,  and  not  as  a  new  fact  in  His  life  and  history. 

If  we  then  open  the  Gospels  and  compare  St.  Paul's  Christ 
with  the  Christ  of  His  immediate  followers,  will  we  find  the 
same  or  a  different  Christ  ?  If  not,  as  all  will  be  ready  to 
concede,  then  have  we  crossed  the  bridge  over  the  imaginary 
chasm  which  Mrs.  Besant  says  yawns  between  a.d.  1 — 300. 

Bridge  No.  2. — Early  Christian  Writings.  From 
Clement  of  Rome  to  Justin  Martyr  (a.d.  140) ;  or,  better, 
from  Justin  Martyr,  we  walk  over  a  bridge  which  brings  us  to 
the  Four  Gospels.  Such  men  as  Clement,  Ignatius,  Polycarp, 
Barnabas,  and  others  existed ;  as  well  as  Marcion,  an  early 
heretic,  and  Tatian,  another  heretic.  Dr.  Westcott  writes  in 
this  manner  concerning  this  bridge  : — The  Gospel  which  the 
fathers  announce  includes  all  the  articles  of  the  ancient  creeds. 
Christ,  we  read,  our  God,  the  Word,  the  Lord  and  Creator  of 
the  World,  who  was  with  the  Father  before  time  began,  hum- 
bled Himself  and  came  down  from  Heaven  and  was  manifested 
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in  the  flesh,  and  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  of  the  race  of 
David  according  to  the  flesh,  and  a  star  of  exceeding  brightness 
appeared  at  His  birth.  Afterwards  He  was  baptized  of  John 
to  fulfill  all  righteousness,  and  then,  speaking  of  His  Father's 
message,  He  invited  not  the  righteous  but  sinners  to  come  to 
him.  Perfume  was  poured  over  His  head,  an  emblem  of  im- 
mortality which  He  breathed  on  the  Church.  Atlen^jth,  under 
Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate,  He  was  crucified,  and  vinegar  and 
gall  were  given  Him  to  drink.  But  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week  He  rose  from  the  dead,  the  first  fruits  of  the  grave,  and 
many  prophets  were  raised  by  Him  for  whom  they  had  waited. 
After  His  resurrection  He  ate  with  His  disciples.  He  ascend- 
ed into  Heaven,  sat  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  and  thence 
He  shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead." 

Reading  these  authors,  who  were  not  mythical  characters, 
and  then  opening  our  Gospels,  the  question  will  suggest  itself : 
May  it  not,  after  all,  be  true  that  these  Four  Gospels  moulded 
the  second-century  traditions  of  Christendom,  and  not  the 
traditions  the  Four  Gospels  ?  Thus  we  learn  the  substantial 
identity  of  the  original  Christ  with  the  Christ  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  In  dealing  face  to  face  with  modern  unbelief,  we  are 
not  so  much  in  quest  for  evidence  of  the  genuineness  or  au- 
thenticity of  the  sacred  records,  as  for  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion :  Who  and  what  is  the  real  Christ  of  history  ?  Let  us 
ourselves  try  this  method,  pleads  our  author ;  and  let  us  per- 
suade the  people  to  read  for  themselves  these  works,  as  they 
form  a  course  of  very  instructive  readings,  and  as  they  are 
accessible  to  the  English  and  German  readers.  Care  should  be 
taken  by  every  faithful  pastor  that  the  people  should  hear  the 
right  side  first  upon  this  subject,  from  us,  instead  of  from  the 
secularist  lecturers  and  pamphleteers. 

Finally :  Mr.  Footman  called  attention  to  the  not  unreason- 
able apprehensions  which  many  thoughtful  men  cannot  but 
entertain  concerning  the  ultimate  influence  which  popular 
atheism  and  materialism  exert  on  the  morals  of  our  times. 
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The  materialistic  philosophy,  the  predominance  of  the  physico- 
chemical  view  of  man,  the  loss  of  all  vital  faith  in  the  existence 
of  an  eternal  person  to  whom  each  man  is  responsible  ;  all 
this  is  likely,  even  against  the  expressed  wish  of  the  most 
'  eminent  leaders  of  modern  unbelief,  to  give  a  terrible  stimulus 
to  the  darker  side  of  our  nature,  and  to  lend  aid  to  its  philoso- 
phical plausibilities,  so  as  to  establish  the  ethics  of  self-indul- 
,  gence  and  the  creed  of  lust.  Says  one :  "  I  cannot  imagine 
any  style  of  preaching  more  attractive  to  half-educated  or  to 
dissolute  men  and  women,  than  that  which  you  quote  (from 
Mrs.  Besant  and  others),  while  there  are  others  who  have  no 
time  to  give  to  the  considerations  of  metaphysics,  who  are 
fascinated  by  the  negations,  and  not  sorry  to  be  relieved  from 
the  disturbing  influences  of  early  teaching,  and  who  do  not 
wish  to  have  any  fresh  sanctions  of  morality  put  in  the  place 
of  those  from  which  they  rejoice  to  feel  themselves  freed/' 
From  a  morsel  like  this  we  may  learn  the  gravity  of  the  situ- 
ation. Plainly  stated,  under  the  reign  of  the  new  philosophy, 
the  sternest  reproof  that  can  be  administered  to  the  worst  and 
vilest  of  men  is  that  their  lives  will  result  in  a miscalcula- 
tion." Pleasure  being  their  only  God,  and  pain  the  only  devil, 
it  is  only  possible  to  tell  the  secularist  that  he  is  mistaken,  but 
nothing  worse.  And  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations,  the 
new  theology  being  triumphant,  and  the  old  religious  and 
ethical  "  superstitions"  bred  out  of  men,  even  the  feelings  of 
shame,  the  very  initial  sense  of  sin  and  personal  responsibility, 
will  no  longer  be  generated.  It  is  necessary  to  face  the  ulti- 
mate results  of  these  tendencies  of  the  ethics  of  materialism, 
surely.    And  this  is  the  loud  challenge  for  the  ministry. 

Mr.  Footman  draws  a  picture  of  the  fviure  state  of  human 
society  under  the  rule  of  materialist  or  secularist's  ethics,  by 
going  back  eighteen  iiundred  years,  and  putting  the  language 
of  the  epicurean  materialist  or  physico-chemical  moralist  into 
the  mouths  of  Paul  and  Felix. 

Felix :  "  Pleasures  and  pains  are  matters  of  taste.  The 
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synthesis  of  organs  (which  the  vulgar  call  Felix)  experiences 
no  sensations  of  pleasure  so  intense,  and  so  self-regarding,  as 
those  which  the  present  line  of  life  procures.  These  sensations 
of  pleasure  may  not  perhaps  last  quite  so  long  as  those  which 
that  synthesis  of  organs  called  Paul  wishes  to  habituate  the 
synthesis  called  Felix.  But  it  prefers,  or,  to  adopt  the  meta- 
phor of  the  metaphysician,  '  I '  prefer  intensity  to  duration. 
That  may  be  an  imprudence,  a  mistake,  from  your  point  of 
view ;  but  neither  from  your  point  of  view  nor  from  mine  can 
it  be  what  is  vulgarly  called  a  sin.  The  only  mistake  which  I 
am  afraid  of,  is  that  of  incurring  the  wrath  of  Caesar.  But 
I  have  a  brother  at  court,  a  powerful  synthesis  of  organs,  upon 
whose  influence  I  can  depend  for  the  favorable  adjustment  of 
my  relations  with  the  Imperial  authority.  This  Csesar's  wrath 
is  the  only  judgment  to  come  I  have  any  need  to  dread,  and 
against  this  I  am  insured.  Sensation,  we  are  agreed,  ceasing 
with  the  organs  of  sense,  nay,  if  there  be  a  soul,  I  myself 
ceasing  with  the  scattering  of  that  soul's  exceedingly  fine  parti- 
cles, there  can  be  no  pain  which  I  cannot  at  once  put  an  end  to, 
when  life  becomes  intolerable,  by  embracing  what  even  the 
rigid  Stoic  calls  tlie  Kald  Exagdgd  of  suicide.  Responsibility* 
too,  ceasing  with  ray  power  to  answer,  and  with  the  dream  of  a 
living  Judge  and  Ruler  beyond,  to  whom  any  answer  can  be 
given,  what  you  call  my  conscience  may  be  reasoned  into  peace 
and  restrained  from  paining  me  now,  without  any  superstitious 
dread  of  its  reviving,  in  the  future,  any  of  the  remembrances 
or  torments  of  the  past/* 

Thus  it  becomes  vividly  plain  that  we  cannot  reason  with 
any  generation  of  men  upon  righteousness,  temperance  and 
judgment  to  come,  upon  any  such  retrograde  and  pagan 
principles  as  those  in  which,  in  the  name  of,  but  not  with  the 
sanction  of,  science,  we  are  sometimes  invited  now  to  take  ref- 
uge, and  which  are  offered  as  substitutes  for  those  Divine 
sanctions  here  and  hereafter  which  it  is  proposed  to  explode. 
In  this  picture  we  may  see  a  warning  of  what  we  may  come  to. 
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or  of  what,  when  all  godliness  is  bred  out,  or  whipped  out  of 
our  children's  children,  they  may  come  to,  if  we  do  not  mind 
what  we  are  about. 

Our  author  wants  the  ministry  to  act  as  good  watch  dogs" 
of  Christian  civilization  and  of  moral  progress,  and  point  out 
faithfully  to  men,  even  at  the  risk  of  seeming  impertinent 
alarmists,  the  retrograde  tendency  of  much  of  the  popular 
philosophy  and  of  the  whole  secularist  view  of  life  and  of 
society.  Even  some  of  the  missionaries  of  secularism  will  be 
gotten  to  see  that  they  are  advocating  principles  which,  if 
universally  or  generally  accepted  and  acted  upon,  will  put  the 
world  backward  instead  of  forward,  and  evolve  us  downwards 
instead  of  upwards,  nearer  to  the  ape  and  to  the  dust  than  to 
the  ideal  manhood  towards  which  all  pure  and  ardent  souls 
must  ever  yearn. 

The  best  recommendation  for  Mr.  Footman's  reasonable 
apprehensions  and  reassuring  hints"  is  the  fact  that  you  are 
not  done  with  the  work  when  you  have  read  it  through.  It  is 
one  of  those  books  which  are  chiefly  valuable  for  what  you  are 
enabled  to  read  between  the  lines,'*  for  the  store  of  rich 
suggestions  which  they  furnish.  The  reader  is  not  willing  to 
lay  it  away,  though  he  lays  it  down.  He  studies  it  on  and  on, 
both  with  and  without  its  handling. 

His  final  words  are  in  the  nature  of  an  exhortation,  so  apt 
for  the  minister  of  the  Gospel.  Dealing  as  he  does  with  the 
mass  of  people,  it  is  just  on  the  moral  ground  that  he  can 
gather  the  most  material  of  hope,  where  lies  also  the  darkest 
shadow  of  apprehension.  If  the  Christian  creed  be  true,  in 
the  inner  man,  in  each  man's  conscience  are  still  the  sparks  of 
celestial  light  which  may  be  kindled  into  a  flame  by  a  wise 
pastor.  It  is  his  business  and  privilege  to  deal  with  the  Spirit 
of  God  as  with  a  Divine  ally.  He  is  not  far  from  any  one  of 
us,  philosopher  or  critic,  secularist  or  atheist,  priest  or  prophet, 
although  we  may  refuse  to  recognize  His  presence  or  to  listen 
to  His  voice  within.    Most  pathetic  is  Mr.  Footman's  note  : — 
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"  When  I  was  vicar  of  Shoreditch,  I  often  took  down  the 
baptismal  register  book,  and  looked  steadily  at  the  name  of 
*  Charles  Bradlaugh  *  there,  and  prayed  and  wondered 
about  him.  The  answer  I  generally  got  was  this — '  The  Spirit 
of  God  has  not  done  with  Charles  Bradlaugh  yet." 

We  now  close  our  review  of  the  work,  from  which  we  have 
culled  so  largely,  with  the  hope  of  inducing  the  reader  to  pur- 
chase it,  in  order  that  he  may  draw  from  it  the  same  measure  of 
good  it  brought  to  us,  if  not  more. 


IV. 


THE  PRIESTLY  RELATION  OF  CHRISTIANS  TO  GOD. 

(A.  chapter  from  :  "/>flw  Geistliche  Pritstertum  des  Christen^"  by  Prof.  D. 
B.  Madsen,  of  Copenhagen,  translated  from  the  German  edition  of  Pastor 
Schumacher,  at  Ilohenstein  in  Holstein,  1882,  by  Rev.  William  Hall,  of 
New  York.) 

The  immediate  relation  to  God  of  the  priest  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, bears  wholly  the  symbolical  and  external  character 
peculiar  to  the  institutions  of  the  ancient  Covenant.  Such  re- 
lation to  God,  then,  could  not  find  place  in  spirit  and  in  truth ; 
it  was  rather  prophecy  than  reality.  It  is  true  there  is  found 
within  the  Old  Dispensation  a  series  of  conspicuous  examples 
of  immediate  communication  on  the  side  of  God  to  men,  and, 
therefore,  of  an  answering,  wonderful  intercourse  between  God 
and  men;  we  mention  such  personages  as  Moses,  Samuel, 
Elias  and,  in  general,  the  men  whom  God  selected  as  its 
bearers  in  the  course  of  the  progressive  unfolding  of  revela- 
tion. But  these  occasional  facts,  the  grandeur  of  which,  in 
comparison  with  those  of  the  New  Testament,  agrees  accurately 
with  the  differences  existing  between  the  two  Testaments,  lie  out 
above  those  conditions  which,  at  the  institution  of  the  Covenant, 
were  given,  once  for  all,  as  the  normal.  It  cohered  with  those 
conditions,  that  the  whole  people,  in  the  literal  and  spiritual 
sense,  were  living  far  from  God,  however  relatively,  compared 
with  heathen  nations,  they  might  bear  the  name  of  the  people 
standing  near  to  God.  Even  the  Levitical  priesthood,  with  its 
external  access  to  the  dwelling  of  God,  had,  in  the  spiritual 
Mense,  just  as  little  an  immediate  access  to  God  as  the  people 
excluded  from  the  sanctuary. 

The  priests  were  separated  by  the  veil  from  the  most  holy 
place;  and  when  the  high-priest,  on  the  day  of  atonement, 
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was  to  go  in  to  the  holiest  with  the  blood  of  atonement,  he 
must  (Levit.  16 :  13)  have  a  cloud  of  incense  before  him,  so 
that,  beholding  the  mercy-seat  where  the  Lord  was  present,  he 
might  not  die.  So  also  the  veil,  which  shut  off  the  sanctuary 
from  the  people  and  the  holiest  of  all  from  the  priests,  was  in 
reality  also  for  him,  only  in  another  figure.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment declares  therewith,  that  even  the  high-point  of  its  privi- 
leges was  not  able  to  procure  for  man  the  true  communion,  the 
way  to  the  holiest  of  all  not  yet  having  been  made  manifest,  as 
is  said  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (9  :  8).  On  the  contrary, 
in  the  New  Covenant,  the  actually  immediate  relation  to  God 
for  all  those  who,  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  have  been  received 
among  the  people  of  the  Covenant,  exists  daily  and  forever. 
By  the  perfection  of  the  eternally  valid  atonement  of  Christ, 
the  veil  has  been  rent  in  twain  (Matt.  27:  51) — the  spiritual 
veil,  which  bars  the  sinner's  access  to  that  signified  by  the 
holiest  of  all,  to  the  place  where  God  is  essentially  present — 
to  the  full  communion  with  God.  By  the  work  of  Christ,  the 
fully  suflScient  propitiatory  ofi'ering  has  been  made,  and  there- 
with, also,  the  free  access  to  the  grace  of  God  opened  (Heb. 
1 :  3 ;  8  :  12  ;  9  :  12,  26,  28 ;  13  :  10).  And,  by  the  imparta- 
tion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  men  are  put  into  the  condition  to  make 
use  of  this  open  access  thereto,  so  as  now  actually  to  enter  into 
the  immediate  relation  to  God.  For,  from  the  moment  when 
the  powers  of  the  finished  work  of  Christ  and  of  His  glorified 
personality  are  at  the  command  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  work 
of  the  Spirit  consists  not,  as  in  the  Old  Testament  herein,  that 
He  operates  upon  men,  drawing,  converting  and  sanctifying 
them,  but  He  indwells  and  works  in  them,  as  the  regenerating, 
transforming  and  new-creating  Spirit  (John  7  :  38-39).*  With 
these  new  objective  pre-suppositions  of  Christianity  the  whole 
relation  to  God  becomes  one  entirely  new.  The  same  subjec- 
tive spiritual  motions,  which  are  always  peculiar  to  the  relation 
to  God,  can  now  work  under  perfectly  new  conditions,  and  be- 
come thereby  themselves  of  another  nature.  The  persona 
*  Comp.  Oehler  Alttestament  Theol.  2,  168. 
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consciousness  of  sin,  which,  if  it  is  otherwise  in  earnest,  always 
feels  itself  placed  immediately  before  God  (Ps.  51:6:  Against 
Thee  only  have  I  sinned),  was  not,  in  the  Old  Testament,  to 
succeed  in  unfolding  its  full  inwardness.  For,  certainly, 
through  the  future's  promise  there  had  been  brought  to  view  a 
yet-to-be  forgiving  and  blotting  out  of  all  sin ;  yet  a  life  with 
a  perfectly  developed  consciousness  of  present  sin,  and  with  it, 
the  outlook  upon  a  merely  future  forgiveness,  no  man  is  able  to 
endure.  Therefore,  however  vitally  the  pious  might  hold  fast 
to  the  promise,  they  must  still  have  something  whereon  to  hold 
in  the  present,  and,  therefore,  could  not  wholly  escape  being 
bound  to  the  impersonal  grounds  of  trust  which  were  expressed 
in  the  institutions  of  the  people  :  in  the  reliance  upon  the  media- 
torial, in  themselves  wholly  unsuffering*  sacrificial  acts,  and 
in  the  quieting  by  the  good  conscience  of  a  likewise  imperfect 
righteousness  of  right  living.  But  in  itself  the  earnest  con- 
sciousness of  sin  carried  the  impulse  of  a  desire  for  a  comfort 
of  a  higher  kind :  for  an  answer  from  God,  just  as  personal 
and  immediately  present  as  was  the  confession  of  sin  turning  it- 
self to  God.  Doubtless  the  Old  Testament  saints,  in  the  highest 
and  richest  moments  of  their  life,  also  had  such  experiences  of 
God's  forgiving  grace  (Ps.  32 :  5  ;  34 :  19 ;  103 ;  Prov.  28: 13). 
Nevertheless  these  experiences  were  wanting  in  the  degree  of 
an  objective  foundation  within  the  revealed  onler  of  salvation^ 
were  so  exclusively  only  subjective  that  they  could  not  get  be- 
yond the  transient  and  sporadic,  and  could  not  establish  a 
durable  inner  peace,  a  certainty,  valid  for  the  whole  life  of  the 
experienced  justification. t  In  the  new  Covenant,  on  the  con- 
trary, where  the  postulates  for  the  fully-pacifying  answer  of 
the  present  grace  of  God  have  arisen,  the  Spirit  drives  the 
consciousness  of  sin  up  to  the  full,  in  order  to  lead  the  soul  to 
the  life  fully  set  free  from  all  impersonal  grounds  of  comfort, 
in  the  experience  of  sin's  forgiveness. 

*Heb.  9:  'J.  ^volai  firj  dwd/ievai  aweidr^aiv  reXetdaai  Xarpelovra-  10: 

1-4. 

t  Ck)mp.  Oehler  Alttestament  Theol.  2,  166-169. 
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Upon  this  way  of  experience  it  was  that  the  relation  of  the 
spiritual  priesthood  to  God,  opened  to  the  Reformer  of  our 
Church  in  such  a  manner  that,  for  all  time,  what  he  livingly 
experienced,  will  be  and  remain  a  type  for  the  introduction  of 
a  man  into  the  depths  of  this  priestly  relation.  His  develop- 
ment in  this  regard  coincides  with  his  development  as  the  Re- 
former; for  the  spiritual  priesthood  became,  and  necessarily 
became,  his  point  of  support  in  the  great  reformatory  struggle. 
The  inner  history  of  the  rise  of  the  Reformation  begins  in 
Luther's  soul,  with  the  stirring  inward  sin-consciousness  before 
God,  with  the  experience  that  the  question :  saved  or  lost  ?  is  a 
matter  in  which  every  one  has  immediately  to  do  with  God. 
He  felt  the  anguish  before  God's  holy  wrath,  and  experienced 
the  human  impotence  to  perform  anything  that  could  stand  be- 
fore this  tribunal.  Therefore  he  felt  the  emptiness,  the  entire 
vanity  and  uselessness,  in  all  supplementary  means  for  the 
actual  divine  forgiveness  to  which  the  Church  pointed  him  :  in 
the  trust-grounds  of  the  hierarchy  and  of  works. 

The  anguished  conscience  found,  in  all  this,  only  partition- 
walls,  by  which  access  to  God  Himself  was  barred  ;  and  it  was 
precisely  the  access  to  God  for  which  he  longed :  he  needed 
God's  own  assurance  of  grace  and  forgiveness — such  an  as- 
surance as  is  attended  with  the  inner,  personal,  undeceptive 
certainty  that  it  comes  from  God.  In  this  desire  and  longing 
of  his  the  principle  of  spiritual  priesthood  is  really,  prepara- 
tively,  in  motion,  although  only  in  its  negative  expression. 
For  the  spiritual  priesthood  is  first  horn  when  man  no  more 
stands  far  from  God,  after  whom  he  longs,  separated  by  a  wide 
interval,  but  with  open  face  (2  Cor.  iii.),  has  looked  into  God's 
fatherly  eye.  This  Luther  experienced  when  the  Spirit  made 
the  word  of  sin's  forgivjeness  alive  in  his  heart,  so  that  he 
heard  the  voice  of  God  personally  to  him.  He  perceived  in 
the  Gospel  word  the  heart-beat  of  God's  love;  the  Spirit  made 
this  clear  to  him  as  a  word  from  that  God  with  whom  his  sal- 
vation lay  near  to  heart.  Then  he  realized  sin's  forgiveness 
as  a  gift  reached  forth  to  him  by  God's  father-hand  for  Christ's 
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sake  without  a  Mediator's  intervention.  Now  he  knew  by  the 
experience  of  faith  that  he  possessed  God's  grace,  and  that  his 
conscience  could  dare  to  rest  in  the  peace  of  the  reconciliation 
{T£)euw&ec^  xaza  auvdor^niv,  Heb.  9:9*).  "  The  Spirit  himself 
witnesses  with  our  spirit  that  we  are  God's  children  "  (Rom. 
8  :  16).  Also  Gal.  4 :  6  and  2  Cor.  1 :  22.  Through  this  inly 
entering  into  communion  wiih  God's  fatherly  love,  where  faith 
is  found  to  be  the  way  of  the  children  to  the  Father,  the  rela- 
tion of  men  to  God  wins  the  priestly  character  as  its  central 
point;  for  faith  is  now  no  more  an  historical,  impersonal  thing, 
but  a  faith,  which,  without  limits  or  partition  walls,  stands  in 
an  immediate  relation  of  experience  with  the  Triune  God  Him- 
self. The  spiritual  priestly  relation  is  not  without  farther 
identification  with  faith  in  its  entire  universality;  but  it  is  the 
immediate  relation  in  which  the  faith  of  experience  becomes 
certain  of  its  justification,  stands  to  its  God.  A  relation  is 
tmmediate  when  its  existence  is  proved  by  a  reciprocity  be- 
tween the  factors  of  the  relation  themselves  without  room  be- 
ing left  for  intermediates  and  guaranteers.  But  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  nature  of  the  relation  to  God,  into  which  faith,  thus 
made  alive,  has  entered. 

This  immediate  relation  to  God's  grace,  is  the  first,  as  well 
as  the  final  and  middle  point  in  the  idea  of  the  spiritual 
priesthood.  Of  this  relation  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  when, 
in  the  assurance  that  its  readers,  once  for  all,  have  "  come 
nigh  to  God"  (12:22-23),  exhorts  them,  jutzza  7raf)^/j(7ta(: 
TTpoaip^sa^a:  ztL  dp6).ci}  r^c  /a^^^roT  (4  :  10  ;  comp.  7  :  25, 
:<poai[t'/^z^dai  z(p  ;  7  :  19,  eyyi'^eci^  rd  ^sw) :  Tzappr^ota 
designates  the  confidence,  which  is  without  fear  and  doubt,  the 
child-like,  free  spirit,  which  then  knows  that  justification  has 
been  given  to  it,  and  which,  therefore,  approaches  joyfully, 
sure  of  the  hearing  (comp.  Rhiehm,  Lehrbegriff  des  Ilebraer- 
briefs,  p.  739).  With  this  joyful  certainty  that  we  stand  in 
the  relation  of  grace  to  God,  is  our  constant  approach  to  be. 
Still  more  comprehensively  the  same  Epistle  names  the  ob- 
♦Walch,  12,  323.    Comp.  Luther,  Walch  2,  1985  et  seq. 
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jective  conditions  of  this  approach  (10:  19,  seq.):  it  is  the 
entrance  to  the  heavenly  Holy  of  Holies  to  which  this  joy  is 
given  ;  also  the  entering  into  the  place  where  God  is  essentially 
present,  where  we  have  converse  with  Him  and  stand  in  full 
communion  with  Him.  And  the  two  objective  conditions  on 
which  our  drawing-nigh  rests  are,  first,  the  blood  of  Jesus, 
with  which  He  has  entered  in  for  us,  consecrating  the  way  for 
us,  which  leads  through  His  flesh  as  through  the  veil,  that  has 
been  opened  only  for  those  who  enter  by  the  appropriation  of 
His  sacrificial  death ;  and  the  second  pre  supposition  is  this, 
that  He  is  interceding  and  active  for  us  in  heaven  (v.  21. 
The  same  thought  Peter  (i.  3  :  IS)  and  Paul  (Eph.  2  : 18  ;  3  :  12, 
Tzappr^aiQv  xae  Trpoaa-jKjwY^v;  comp.  Rom.  5:2)  express  in 
simplest  form  that  we  are  brought  nigh  to  God,  t.  placed  in 
near  communion  with  Him.*  The  passage  (Eph.  2  ;  18)  expresses 
the  thought  in  special  fulness,  since  it  gathers  the  activity  of  the 
Trinity  around  it :  Christ  is  the  door  through  which  we  have 
access  to  the  Father,  and  the  Spirit  is  He  by  whose  communi- 
cation this  drawing-nigh  has  been  given,  and  through  whom 
the  access  is  sure  to  be  found. 

The  mutual,  immediate,  personal  relation  between  God  as 
the  gracious  Father  and  man  as  God's  child,  is  the  central  ex- 
pression for  the  conditions  of  life  given  in  their  entire  fullness 
through  the  absolute  religion;  for  therein  it  is  declared  that 
man,  though  living  in  time,  may  still  have  the  riches  of  the 
heavenly  world  as  a  present  actuality.  But,  however  exalted 
this  immediate  relation  to  God,  it  is  not  to  be  sought  through 
the  medium  of  a  special  spiritual  energy,  through  raptures,  or 
by  other  mystical  ways  as  enthusiasts  imagine.  For,  although 
the  most  Holy  place,  in  which  we  are  to  meet  God,  is,  to  be 
sure,  on  the  one  hand,  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  expresses 
it,  above  all  heavens,"  in  a  transcendence  which  is  inaccessible 
to  us  under  earthly  conditions  (Heb.  6 :  19) ;  on  the  other 
hand,  God  has  condescended  thereto  by  making  a  dwelling  for 
Himself  on  this  side  of  the  world — has  made  the  Church  "  His 
*  Weiss,  Der  Petrinlsche  Lehrbegriff,  p.  259,  seq. 
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house/'  and  wills  to  build  for  Himself  in  every  man  a  temple 
(1  Cor.  3:16;  6 :  19),  into  which  He  solemnly  enters  with  the 
riches  of  His  love,  to  dwell  therein  (John  14 :  17-18,  23 ;  Eph. 
3 :  17),  and  to  be  in  communion  with  the  man.  Even  to  re- 
store the  immediate  relation  to  God,  there  is  no  other  way  than 
this  all-sufficing  one,  the  universally  valid  means  of  grace.  In 
them  the  Spirit  makes  the  Lord  in  the  Church  present  to  every 
man.  An  immediate  divine  communication,  with  evasion  of 
these  means,  the  Church  knows  not  of ;  but  these  means  are 
not  limits  also  to  the  immediateness  of  God*s  presence ;  they 
do  not  render  His  self-communications  less  immediate;  for  in 
these  means  He  doth  not  place  a  shadow  of  Himself,  but  even 
His  very  being.  The  immediate  relation  excludes  not  means, 
but  intermediates. 

In  baptism,  inclosed  by  the  word  of  annunciation,  the 
priestly  consecration  goes  before.  Baptism  is  the  sacrament 
of  the  election.  Here  God  executes  in  every  one  His  sanctify- 
ing consecration, — a  consecration  in  which  the  symbolical  parts 
of  the  Old  Testament  priestly  consecration  attain  their  fulfill- 
ment. In  this  significant  relation  to  baptism  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  (10 :  22)  shows  us  the  direct  way ;  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  that  one  of  the  objective  pre-suppositions  of  our 
npoaipxto^at,  which  is  designated  by  hkoupLii^ae  to  awfia 
udaazt  xadapip,  refers  to  water-baptism,  which  is  thus  set  over 
against  the  Old  Testament  priestly  washing  as  antitype;  and 
it  may  be  added,  if  we  would  carry  the  significance  farther, 
that  baptism  lays  the  priestly  garments  upon  us  (the  investi- 
ture, t.  the  putting  on  the  holiness  and  righteousness  of 
Christ),  and  is  the  anointing  oil  by  which  the  Spirit's  communi- 
cation is  not  merely  symbolized,  but  really  takes  place.  This 
communication  of  the  Holy  Ghost  bestows  upon  the  predicated 
sanctity  of  the  priesthood  assumed  from  the  Old  Testament 
(1  Peter  2 :  5)  its  peculiar  New  Testament  fullness.  According 
to  its  universal  Biblical  idea,  sanctification  is  setting  apart  from 
the  world  and  dedication  to  God  and  to  His  holy  service.  Holi- 
ness is  consequently  a  constant  predicate  of  every  priesthood  ; 
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but  it  is  peculiar  to  the  New  Testament  priesthood  that  it  is  in 
possession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  possession  of  the  divine 
principle  of  holiness  itself,  which  in  its  priests  has  become  an 
inner  impulse  of  power.  By  this  consecration,  God  has  given 
Himself  to  be  to  us  in  immediate  relation,  has  taken  us  up  into 
His  sphere  of  life  and  operation,  and  made  Himself  present  by 
the  implantation  of  His  Spirit  in  our  hearts.  And  it  is  now 
thus  that  the  Spirit's  indwelling  attains  to  such  overflow  that 
fve,  too,  on  our  side,  draw  nigh  to  God  {npoasp^dfievaty  1  Peter 
2:  4),  that  wo  respond  to  His  presence  with  the  appropriation, 
which  gives  itself  up  to  Him  just  as  immediately  as  He  hath 
given  Himself  unto  us — accepts  and  lives  with  Him.  Then 
first  comes  into  being  the  reciprocal  activity  (Wechselwirkung) 
and  the  community  of  life  wherein  the  immediate  relation  to 
God  consists.  The  priestly  relation,  moreover,  arises  as  the 
objective  word  in  which  God  communicates  Himself,  concurs 
with  the  subjectivity  in  its  spiritual  apprehension  of  the  same. 
The  priestly  relation  arises  when  faith  is  no  more  that  faith  of 
authority  which  yields  itself  up  to  the  words  of  others,  but  is 
that  become  free  through  experience,  in  which  we  can  say : 
We  believe  no  more  on  account  of  what  others  report,  for  we 
have  ourselves  heard  and  come  to  know  that  this  is  truly  the 
Saviour  of  the  world." 

In  this  immediate  relation  to  grace,  in  this  living,  personal 
certainty  of  justification,  is  also  given  the  immediate  relation 
to  Christian  trtUL  The  same  man  to  whom  thus  grace  has 
demonstrated  its  real  presence,  has  also  essentially  entered  into 
the  experience  of  the  self-proving  power  of  Christian  truth. 
For  grace  and  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  is  the  all-ruling  middle- 
point  in  the  saving  truth  which  is  preached ;  and  has  this 
Gospel  in  its  centre^  shown  to  the  firmer  experience  its  immediately 
convincing  power,  then  is,  therewith,  the  whole  truth  funda- 
mentally laid  open  to  the  priestly,  the  immediate  appropriation. 
The  Christian  truth  is,  on  its  side,  one  connected  organism,  and 
the  interior  nature  of  man  is  also,  on  its  side,  a  connected  or- 
ganism ;  is  the  understanding  reached  at  its  centre,  then,  if 
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opportunity  and  demand  are  found  for  its  unfolding,  truth 
must  go  through  in  its  totality.  By  that  decisive  inner  contact 
with  truth  at  its  centre,  have  the  thoughts  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  according  to  their  nature  and  in  their  own  manner,  been 
revealed  to  man.  He  in  whose  soul  the  light  of  revealed 
truth  has  been  kindled,  must  be  called  the  consecrated  one, 
though  in  other  respects  he  may  stand  only  on  the  threshold 
of  Christian  knowledge ;  for  he  has  come  out  over  the  life- 
stadium  where  God's  revelation  was  a  strange  sphere  to  him, 
and  in  its  stead  the  principle  of  a  living,  divine  knowledge  has 
been  implanted  in  him  (1  Cor.  2 :  10,  12,  14),  But  the  knowl- 
edge into  which  he  has  entered,  is  that  which  is  described  by 
Paul  as  sTTipfwac^,  t,  e,,  the  experimental  consent,  the  con- 
cordance which  rests  on  a  personal  holding  to  the  truth  and 
goes  forth  from  it  ("  I  understand  thee,  because  I  believe It 
is  not  the  theological,  the  theoretical  cognition  of  Christianity 
that  here  meets  us ;  even  of  this  it  is  certain,  though  otherwise 
true  and  genuine^  it  must  act  upon  such  a  personal  action ; 
but  the  converse  is  not  that  the  same  cognition  with  this  assent^ 
but  without  something  more,  can  have  being.  On  the  contrary, 
the  knowledge  which  is  given  to  every  one  who  has  entered  the 
sphere  of  spiritual  priesthood,  is  the  acceptance  of  the  spirit 
and  essence  of  Christianity  as  practical  life-truth :  as  that  prac- 
tical life-truth  which  satisfies  the  conscience  with  the  peace  of 
reconciliation,  makes  his  destiny  clear  to  man  and  shows  him 
his  way.  Entrance  into  the  priestly  relation  pre-supposes  that 
the  man  has  understood  and  accepted  the  will  of  God  as  that 
which  answers  to  his  own  being;  rest  and  feel  at  home  we  can- 
not in  that  which  is  strange  to  our  nature,  but  only  in  what 
satisfies  and  pacifies  our  longing  and  deepest  desires.  There- 
fore is  the  law  of  development  this  :  that  the  knowledge  of  truth 
and  self-knowledge  advanced  in  reciprocal  co-action.  Revela- 
tion helps  me  to  understand  myself,  my  own  spiritual  life- 
needs;  and,  conversely,  by  thus  understanding  of  myself,  I 
attain  to  a  penetrating  understanding  of  Revelation  in  its 
fulness.    While  revealed  truth  thus,  in  this  course  of  develop- 
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ment,  demonstrates  itself  as  the  answer  to  my  deepest  in- 
quiries, it  is  confirmed  with  the  same  certainty  with  which  I 
must  assume  the  realities  of  my  own  nature.  Hence  the 
appropriation  of  Christianity  becomes  a  life  of  the  profoundest 
freedom. 

Christian  truth  treats  man  as  a  being  born  for  freedom  ;  it 
bids  him,  it  is  true,  follow  its  guidance,  but,  at  the  same  time^ 
to  exercise  his  spiritual  sense  in  distinguishing  the  true  and 
the  false,  and  offers  itself  to  him  for  his  conviction  (John  16  :  8). 
Thus  Christianity  proposes  the  same  conditions  as  every  truth 
which  would  enter  into  relation  with  the  personal  life  of  man. 
But  this  in  regard  to  Christianity,  is  of  so  much  greater  signifi- 
cance as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  contents  of  Revelation  (in  dis- 
tinction from  all  human  truth),  are  inaccessible  to  the  natural 
man,  so  that  Christianity  must  be  certain  of  possessing  means 
of  conviction  of  incomparable  power ;  and  as,  on  the  other  hand, 
Revelation  offers  to  satisfy  man's  inmost  and  deepest  nature ; 
therefore,  also,  in  the  way  of  the  profoundest  and  most  deeply 
seizing  conviction,  must  be  able  to  prove  itself  to  be  his  own 
fundamental  destination — as  that  which  man  must  embrace 
(wollen),  if  he  will  be  himself. 

Christian  truth  annexes  itself  to  the  conscience  of  every 
man  earnestly  appropriating  it  to  himself,  as  the  most  cer- 
tain and  undeniable  reality  of  his  spiritual  life, — as  that 
which  he  cannot  give  up  without  transgressing  against  the 
holiest  and  most  unassailable  promises  of  his  own  nature 
(Hebrews  6 :  4-6).  However  many  human  teachers  and  guides 
may  have  been  active  in  promoting  truth's  victory  over  us,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  so  far  as  this  personal  appropriation  goes  for- 
ward, it  is  of  moment  to  call  no  man  Rabbi ;  for  One  is  our 
Master  (Matt.  23 :  8).  Our  relation  to  truth  is  a  relation  at  first 
hand,  and  such  that  we  know  ourselves  therein  to  be  in  an  inner 
independence  of  all  human  authorities.  Compare  Luther :  Operce 
latina  varii  argumenti,  V.  102  (SiciU  dicit  Augustinus);  Vert- 
late  ipsa  sic  capitus  animoe^  ut  per  earn  de  omnibus  certissimejudi- 
care  possity  sed   veritatem  judicare  non  possit,  dicere  autem 
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cogatur  infallihile  eertitudine,  hanc  esse  verifatem,  Walch  19:  7 36 , 
"  Every  one  must  alone,  therefore,  believe  that  it  is  God's 
Word,  and  that  ho  may  inwardly  experience  that  it  is  truth, 
although  an  angel  from  heaven  and  all  the  world  should  preach 
against  it.*'  Opera  Lat,^  V.  a.  VI. :  523,  Christianus  ita 
certus  est,  quid  credere  et  nan  credere  deheat,  ut  etiam  pro  eo 
ipsa  moriatur  aut  saltern  mart  paratus  sit,  etc.  Again,  Walch 
11:  1887-90,  "  Thou  must  be  so  certain  of  the  matter  that  it 
is  the  Word  of  God  as  certain  as  thou  livest,  and  still  more 
certain  ;  for  upon  this  only  must  thou  take  thy  stand ;  for 
thou  must  not  rest  thy  judgment  upon  the  Pope  or  on  any  other 
man ;  thou  must  thyself  be  competent  to  say  :  this  saith  God, 
not  that ;  this  is  right,  that  is  wrong;  else  it  is  not  possible  to 
stand." 

My  soul  is  "  captured  "  by  the  reasons  of  Revelation  ;  will 
any  one  work  changes  in  my  Christian  knowledge?  that  can 
be  done  only  so  far  as  he  knows  how  to  use  these  reasons  as 
his  weapons.  For  he  who  has  been  convinced  by  truth  itself 
is  therewith  also  deaf  to  all  external  claims  of  authority ;  for 
him  there  is  no  other  proper  spiritual  authority  than  that 
which  comes  up  with  this  truth's  own  arguments.  This  unity 
of  life  with  Christian  truth  will  demand  not  only,  according  to 
its  nature,  long  development,  but  also  bring  with  it  many  a 
struggle;  for  man's  interior  is  unclear  and  groping  in  the 
understanding  of  itself,  and  unfolds  in  sound  tendencies  only 
slowly  and  with  difficulty,  contending  with  ever  new  disturb- 
ances. Tea,  we  must  certainly  say  that  no  individual  man, 
under  temporal  life-conditions,  succeeds  in  leading  a  life  of 
appropriation  so  healthful  and  comprehensive  that  this  living 
unity  with  truth  can  attain  its  end  in  any  perfect  degree. 
For  there  will  always  be  something  over  against  which  we  have 
to  observe  a  merely  obedient  relation,  without  having  assimi- 
lated it  to  ourselves,  as  something  freely  our  own  (Scripture 
and  Church);  nevertheless  this  obedience  will  be,  in  spite  of 
that,  wholly  different  from  a  slavish,  blind  obedience,  because 
we  once  for  all  time  and  immutably  have  made  the  experience 
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that  where  appropriation  offers  diflSculties  to  us  we  are  to 
regard  Revelation  right  and  ourselves  wrong.  This  experience 
establishes  on  one  side  the  free  positive  trust  in  the  infinite 
spiritual  superiority  of  Revelation,  and  ex  adverso,  our  confi- 
dence that  its  contents  will,  in  due  time,  be  shown  to  us,  even 
in  these  points,  as  the  true  freedom.  And  thus  is  also  here  the 
free  relation  of  the  spiritual  priesthood  to  its  object  as  respects 
principle  and  quality,  even  if  not  yet  an  accomplished  reality. 
Thus,  in  such  wise,  developed,  spiritual,  priestly  relation  to 
God,  is  wont  to  be  designated  as  the  universal "  priesthood 
and  as  that  which  is  common  to  all  Christians.  This  ex- 
pression, it  is  true,  does  not  directly  appear  in  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  nevertheless,  it  were  unjust  to  regard  this  as  evidence 
that  the  New  Testament  does  not  recognize  such  a  designation. 
(Cbn^ra  Bahr  in  Stud,  and  Krit.,  1862,  14,  17.)  Yea,  it  is 
certainly  true  that  the  object  of  the  Petriue  position  lies  liter- 
ally in  this :  to  make  prominent  that  the  Christian  Church,  as 
a  Community^  is  the  realization  of  that  to  which  the  people  of 
God  are  destined.  It  is  likewise  true :  where  here  the  dis- 
course pertains  to  the  priestly  idea,  this  is  the  chief  point, 
viz.:  that  while  in  the  Old  Covenant  the  offerings  could  be  only 
of  an  external  nature,  the  new  people  of  God  can  now  bring 
offerings  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  obvi- 
ously nothing  is  here  said  to  the  effect  that,  while  under  the 
Old  Testament  the  priesthood  was  confined  to  a  special  tribe, 
in  the  New,  all  Christians,  without  distinction,  are  priests. 
What  is  made  prominent,  is  the  nature  of  the  sacrifices,  and 
not  the  number  of  the  offerers.  It  is,  however,  clear  that 
these  two  things  cannot  be  distinguished  as  two  things  which 
do  not  agree,  as  they  are  really  only  two  sides  of  one  and  the 
same  thing.  Are  the  offerings  spiritual  in  their  nature,  then 
must  every  co-member  of  the  community  owe  his  special  offer- 
ing, for  spiritual  sacrifices  are  of  a  personal  nature.  Here  the 
discourse  cannot  be  of  an  activity  of  the  Community  as  of  an 
aggregate  person  in  opposition  to  the  individual,  but  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  whole  must  be  of  such  a  kind  that  every  one,  in 
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his  maoner,  is  participant  therein;  so  many  of  them  as 
bring  no  offerings,  they  are  not  in  truth  co-members  of  the 
offering  Whole.  The  qualitative  perfection  of  the  sacrificial 
gift  has  necessarily,  as  a  consequence,  the  quantitative  exten- 
sion to  the  collective  citizens  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

It  is  certainly  also  obvious  that  the  Apostle  with  his  ex- 
hortation addresses  himself  to  all  Christians,  even  as  many  of 
them  as  have  been  regenerated  through  God's  Word.  It  is,  of 
course,  not  his  meaning  that,  in  every  Church  communion 
whatever,  ail  the  co-members  have  thus  far  attained  ;  it  is,  in- 
deed, self-evidently  true  of  spiritual  priesthood,  as  of  faith,  that 
not  every  man  has  it yea,  that  it  is  not  even  the  property  of 
all  commonly  called  believers,  certain  as  it  is  that  this  demands 
a  living  faith,  conscious  of  itself  and  become  free  by  a  personal 
appropriation. 

**  But  spiritual  priesthood  expresses  the  idea  of  every  Chris- 
tian,— the  idea,  without  the  realization  of  which,  that  upon 
which  he  has  been  established,  does  not  attain  a  right  develop- 
ment. Thus  understood,  the  phrase  universal  priesthood " 
expresses  fundamental  principles  of  a  decisive  and  inamissible 
far-reaching  import.  By  this  language  it  is,  for  example,  im- 
plied that  the  spiritual  priesthood  is  attainable  by  all  in  an 
equal  degree, — that  it  does  not  rest  on  any  one  thing,  by  which, 
in  the  order  of  nature,  differences  can  be  conditioned  among 
men.  Every  one  has  been  fitted  to  attain  to  this  relation,  so 
certainly  as  the  relation  to  God  and  the  experiences  of  this  rela- 
tion are  that  for  which  every  man  in  the  depths  of  his  being, 
is  fitted  and  equipped ;  only  in  the  same  degree  as  men  have 
disturbed  or  promoted  the  development  of  this  equipment,  a 
difference  arises  in  the  conditions  which  they  bring  in  re- 
spectively. The  adaptability  thereto  rests  upon  something  far 
more  central  in  the  man  than  the  sphere  of  his  endowments, 
culture,  knowledge  and  intellectual  outfit.  These  things  can 
as  well  hinder  as  further:  for  the  pre-condition,  to  be  brought 
into  the  account,  is  the  soundness  of  the  organ  for  God 
(Gottesorgan),  and  the  humble  willingness  and  receptivity  which 
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will  let  itself  be  guided  upon  the  way  to  a  petsonal  self 
knowledge.  It  is  a  word  of  warning  to  the  wise  and  spiritually 
cultured  of  all  times  which  Christ  addressed  to  the  chief  priests 
and  elders  :  The  publicans  and  harlots  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  God  before  you."  There  will  always  be  those  who,  in 
spite  of  all  radical  errors  of  their  being,  have  preserved  their 
receptivity  and  sense  for  truth,  while  others,  on  the  contrary,  have 
gone  so  far  in  the  one  or  other  direction,  through  their  human 
over-culture,  that  they  have  lost  thereby  the  organs  of  truth 
which  are  hidden  in  the  deepest  depths  of  primitive  human  nature 
(Eccl.  7  :  29).  In  the  designation,  the  "  universal  priesthood," 
lies  further  :  that  they  who  have  entered  the  priestly  relation 
stand  on  an  equality  with  regard  to  the  priestly  life-condi- 
tions,— that,  to  them  all,  stand  at  command  the  equal  sources 
and  means  of  a  living  progress.  There  worketh  in  them  the 
one  and  same  Spirit ;  the  same  way  of  prayer  stands  open  to 
them  all,  that  thereby  they  may  enter  livingly  into  communion 
with  God,  and  there  are  presented  to  them  the  same  means  of 
grace.  This  equal  position  of  Christians  which,  in  these  points, 
is  an  obvious  one,  is  also  true  of  the  Holy  Sbriptures,  It  is  com- 
mon to  all  Christians,  that  the  fruit  of  Bible-reading  rests  upon 
this,  that  they  bring  with  them  to  it  a  sense  of  the  vital  worth  of 
the  Scripture, — a  sense  with  which  the  Church  equally  equips  all 
her  children.  Is  this  sense  wanting,  then  is  the  use  of  Scrip- 
ture, even  for  the  theologian,  with  all  the  helps  standing  at  his 
command,  essentially  unfruitful.  When,  on  the  contrary,  this 
sense  exists,  there  is  at  hand  all  that  is  essential  for  the  appro- 
priation, even  to  the  unlearned  Bible-reader;  for  what  is  decisive 
and  chief  in  its  contents  the  Scripture  expresses  so  clearly,  that 
for  winning  a  clear  and  sure  insight  therein,  no  other  means 
are  requisite  than  those  which  every  Christian  possesses.  It  is 
something  otherwise  if  we  address  ourselves  to  the  special  and 
more  diflBcuIt  questions  of  knowledge.  Upon  these,  however,  the 
furtherance  of  life  does  not  rest ;  yea,  it  happens  only  exception- 
ally that  these,  for  the  practical  business  with  Scripture,  obtain 
any  significance  whatever.    Therefore  is  the  insight  into  these, 
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essentially  a  need  merely  for  the  Community^  which  ought  to 
be  able  to  meet  helpingly  even  a  special,  only  exceptionally 
arisen  desire ;  and  the  furthering  of  such  insight  is  to  be  wholly 
assigned  to  the  servants  of  the  Church,  who,  as  organs  of  the 
community,  are  obliged  to  be  in  possession  of  a  wider  view. 

But,  in  the  practical  use  of  Scripture,  where  the  Christian 
seeks  the  norms  for  the  sound  furthering  of  his  own  life,  for 
the  growth  of  the  inward  man,  between  the  theologian  and  the 
layman,  there  exists  no  distinction.  Yea,  history  even  attests 
that,  at  such  times  and  in  such  communities  where  another 
entire  view  than  that  of  the  Scripture  ruled  in  the  Church 
(as  in  Rationalism  and  Catholicism),  the  Bible  in  the  hands  of 
laymen  has  always  been  a  reforming  and  reactive  might.  The 
well-founded  fear  by  Catholicism  of  the  universal  spread  of  the 
Bible  is  a  speaking,  practical  evidence  for  the  correctness  of 
our  assertion.  Thus  there  is  in  the  Church  neither  a  secret 
source  of  life  nor  a  secret  light  reserved  for  the  specially  privi- 
leged. 

Laymen  proper  (i,  e.  eigentliche  laien),  such  as  are  obliged  to 
let  others  tell  them  what  wisdom  is,  and  are  not  able  to  judge 
for  themselves  thereon,  do  not  exist  among  real  and  veritable 
Christians.*  In  this  relation  Christianity  solves  the  problem 
which  none  of  the  high  human  ideas  is  able  to  solve,  viz.:  to 
initiate  all  who  would  be  initiated  into  its  sphere  of  truth,  and 
thus  to  take  away  all  gnostic  spiritual  aristocracy.  All  these 
ideas  must  draw  an  impassable  barrier  between  initiated  and 
uninitiated  persons,  a  barrier  that  cannot  be  removed,  because 
these  ideas  can  be  revealed  only  to  such  among  whom  a  special 
sense  answering  to  them  is  existent.  Christianity,  per  con- 
tra^ is  the  concern  of  all  men ;  to  the  poor  the  Gospel  is 
preached  and  still  the  Christian  ideal  does  not  accommodate 
itself  for  winning  popularity;  it  has  rather  forces  in  itself,  by 
which  it  is  able  to  raise  even  the  consciousness  of  laymen  to  a 

**I6id)TTfc,  1  Cor.  14:  16  stands  in  special  opposition  to  the  grace-endowed, 
and  has  no  relation  to  the  nearness  to  God  and  ripe  in-living  in  this  rela- 
tion.   Comp.  Lather  on  John  10:  3. 
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full  and  ripe  understanding.  Christianity  places  all  alike,  in 
so  far  as  the  singly  deciding  thing  for  the  growth  of  the  inward 
man  is  the  truth  and  heartiness  with  which  the  Christian  lives 
day  by  day  in  that  which  is  common  to  all.  In  the  universal 
priesthood,  finally,  is  expressed,  that  the  inner  independence 
of  human  authorities  which  lies  in  the  priestly  relation  to 
God,  must  be  for  the  benefit  of  all  Christians.  Every  one 
who,  in  truth,  stands  in  this  relation  to  God  has  an  equal  claim 
that  this  his  relation  to  God  should  be  regarded  as  inviolable, 
and  should  be  honored. 

No  one  may  with  force  or  command  interfere  with  that 
which,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  respects  my  place  before  God : 
there  I  must  as  well  bear  the  responsibility  as  also,  at  the 
same  time,  have  the  liberty  to  live  my  own  life.  To  this 
Christian  right  Luther  is  ever  returning.  No  man,  says  he, 
has  power  to  make  laws  over  Christians,  i.  to  bind  con- 
sciences (Walch  21 :  842).  This  doctrine  of  the  priesthood  of 
Christians  is  one  of  the  high,  insurmountable  points  where  the 
whole  spiritual  difference  between  Catholicism  and  Protestant- 
ism comes  forth  most  strongly  and  visibly.  Whether  we  regard 
the  spiritual  element  or  the  universality  of  the  priestly  relation, — 
the  peculiar  spiritual  character  of  the  same,  or  the  equal 
birth-right  of  all  Christians  therein,  —  the  antagonism  is,  in 
like  manner,  decisive,  since  it  ever  arises  from  the  indis- 
soluble connection  between  these  two  sides  of  the  priestly  idea. 
Catholicism  knows  no  equal  position  of  all  Christians  in  their 
relation  to  God.  It  sets  up  a  mediatory  oflSce,  the  function  of 
which  from  the  Lord  has  become  that  of  setting  forward  His 
work,  viz.:  a  capacity  to  present  the  expiatory  ofi'ering  as  the 
continuance  of  his  high  priestly  office,  and  the  infallible 
didactic  authority  as  the  continuance  of  his  prophetic.  Grace 
and  truth  are  thus  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  and  only 
through  communication  from  them  can  the  laity  share  in  these 
treasures.  The  sacrificial  service  and  the  absolution  of  the 
priesthood  are  conditions  of  grace, — their  infallible  knowledge 
of  truth,  the  condition  of  the  layman's  not  losing  himself  in 
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the  darkness  of  error.  In  both  regards  it  is  the  Old  Testament 
feature  which  is  here  erected  in  the  Christian  Church.  Yea, 
the  mediatorial  position  is  here  attributed  to  their  priesthood 
even  in  a  stronger  sense  than  in  the  Old  Testament ;  for  there 
the  priesthood  was  first  bound  unconditionally  to  the  contents 
of  the  existent  Revelation,  so  that  it  dared  add  nothing  thereto  1 
BO  there  it  stood  under  its  control  and,  if  necessary,  disciplin- 
ibly,  in  contradistinction  from  the  free  working  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  in  the  prophets,  before  whose  divine  mission  even  the 
priests  had  to  bow.  In  both  respects  has  the  position  of  the 
priesthood  first  become,  in  Catholicism,  that  of  a  formal  hier- 
archy:  the  priests  are  the  only  appointed  bearers  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  and  are  called  thereto  in  order  to  carry  forward  the 
knowledge  given  by  Revelation,  according  to  the  necessity  of 
the  times.  More  strongly  the  mediatorial  position,  in  its  ex- 
clusive right,  cannot  be  asserted,  being  lifted  above  the  criti- 
cism of  others^  so  indispensable  for  every  one.  Catholicism 
dares  not  deny  the  Old  Testament  character  of  this  mediator- 
ship  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  even  sees  in  it  a  proof  for  the  truth 
of  the  same.  "  As  the  Church  has  received  the  charge  to  set 
forth  a  visible  offering  which  answers  to  the  Levitical  of  the 
old  dispensation,  so  must  there  be  likewise  a  visible  and  ex- 
ternal priesthood,  to  which  that  of  the  Old  Testament  has  been 
transferred  (Cone.  Trid.  Sessio  XXIII.,  cap.  I).  Therefore  is  the 
priest  interpres  ae  mediator  Dei  et  hominum^  quce  proecipua  sacer- 
doUs functioexistinianda  est  (Cat.  Rom.,  Part  II.,  cap.  II.,  qu.  23). 
To  this  his  position  in  the  oblation-activity  it  corresponds,  that 
he  is  in  absolution  vicarius  Christi ;  and  as  respects  the  com- 
munication of  truth,  the  Council  and  the  Pope  are  in  the 
infallible  possession  of  guidance  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Ancient  Protestant  polemics  have  fully  performed  the  task 
pointing  out  the  inadmissibility  in  this  application  of  the  Old 
Testament  conditions  and  relations.  The  Apologetic  has  al- 
ready referred  the  whole  assertion  that  in  the  new  covenant 
we  have  an  offering  to  present,  standing  on  a  level  with  the 
Levitical,  back  to  the  showing  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  : 
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that  such  a  doctrine  denies  the  full  sufficiency  of  the  sacrifice 
once  offered  by  Christ  ( Vide  Apol.  Gov.  201 :  "  Nos  docemus  aacri- 
jicium  Christie  morientis  in  cruce,  acUisfrusia  totius  pro  peccatis 
mundi,  nec  indigere  aliis  sacrificius,  quasi  illud  non  satis  fuerist 
pro  peccatis  nostris,  etc.  Gomp.  Ghemnitz  examen  decretorum 
Gone.  Tridentini  2d,  part,  p.  1574,  172  b.)  It  has  likewise  been 
proven  that  absolution  is  not  an  act  of  a  judicial  nature  in  any 
sense  which  is  performed  by  set  intermediates,  in  the  name  of 
God,  but  a  special  form  of  divine  declaration  of  grace  to  every 
believer  ( FVdfe  Ghemnitz,  Examen  2da  pars,  p.  234,  238  b). 
And  the  pretensions  of  the  hierarchy  to  infallibility  have  been 
refuted  by  referring  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  enjoined  on  all 
Christians  to  try  the  spirits,  whether  they  were  of  God," — 
from  which  we  reason  that  the  Decretals  of  Councils  are  to  be 
tried  according  to  the  norm  of  the  Scripture  (Chemnitz,  Examen 
Ima  parSf  p.  3).  Gomp.  Luther:  ''The  Holy  Ghost  has  not 
promised  that  He  would  be  in  councils,  but  in  the  hearts  of 
Christians  which  He  knows  "  (Walch  8,  1033-4). 

It  is  clear  that  in  the  Romish  Church,  as  regards  laymen, 
there. can  be  no  discourse  of  an  immediate  relation  to  God :  the 
Christian  laity  have,  in  this  respect,  the  same  position  as  the 
people  in  Judaism ;  the  offering  and  the  absolution  of  the  hier- 
archy is  to  make  them  certain  of  the  divine  forgiveness  and  the 
infallibility  of  the  hierarchy  assures  them  that  they  possess  the 
genuine  truth  as  the  contents  of  their  faith.  This  faith  is  thus 
not  referred  immediately  to  God,  but  consists  in  confidence  in  the 
Church  and  obedience  to  the  Church.  The  assertion  that  we  should 
believe,  not  because  the  Church  teaches  so  to  believe,  but  be- 
cause we  have  ourselves  experienced  the  truth  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  faith  with  an  inner  certainty,  would  be  condemned  by 
Romanists  as  a  dangerous  and  fanatical  principle. 

But  precisely  as  strange,  according  to  the  Catholic  system, 
is  the  immediate  relation  to  God,  in  reality,  to  the  mediatory 
class  in  the  Church  as  to  the  laity.  The  proposition  which 
forms  the  sharpest  antithesis  against  the  principle  of  the  spir- 
itual priesthood,  that    no  one  can  be  certain  of  his  gracious 
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condition,"  {Cono.  Trid.  Sesaio  YL,  cap.  9),  applies  not  less  to 
the  clergy  than  to  the  laity.  Even  he  who,  according  to  his 
office,  forms  the  apex  of  the  hierarchy,  is  quite  as  dependent 
upon  the  absolution  of  the  father  confessor  as  the  lowest  lay- 
man. And  the  immediate  relation  to  God  in  which  his  inspired 
knowledge  of  truth  seems  to  place  him  does  not  really  deserve 
this  name;  for  it  is  an  immediate  relation  to  truth  in  a  form 
not  congruous  to  man  and  of  a  purely  impersonal  nature,  a 
magical  inspiration,  whereby  man  is  related  to  truth,  not,  as 
elsewhere,  resulting  from  the  psychological  laws  of  his  being. 
He  is  only  the  impersonal  instrument  by  which  the  truth  is  com- 
municated ;  personally,  has  he,  as  to  his  inner  spiritual  habitus^ 
not  come  nearer  to  the  truth.  The  impersonal  character  of  this 
inspiration  is  clearly  expressed  in  that  it  is  knit  solely  to  the 
office,  to  the  institution,  and  is  in  nowise  conditioned  through 
the  relation  and  posture  of  the  personality  to  the  truth  through 
its  piety  or  godliness.  The  spiritual  distance  between  him  and 
truth  becomes  thereby  not  less,  that  he  is  incidentally  the  in- 
strument of  its  communication ;  as  this  instrument  he  stands 
properly  outside  of  himself. 

The  Catholic  system  has,  therefore,  at  no  point  room  for  the 
divine  relation  of  the  spiritual  priesthood.  We  would  not,  how- 
ever, on  this  account,  deny  that  this  relation  to  God  has  ex- 
isted among  many  of  the  noblest  Catholic  Christians.  The 
system  requires,  undeniably,  only  the  faith  of  authority,  which, 
to  be  sure,  can  call  forth  great  external  deeds,  but  does  not 
seek  transactions  with  God  in  the  inner  world  of  the  soul.  But 
the  religious  relation,  according  to  its  nature,  does  not  con- 
sciously enter  into  the  system ;  but  when  earnest,  deeply  and 
spiritually  moved  men  come  into  accord  with  Christianity,  then 
this  is  a  might  which  makes  its  claims  on  the  inwardness  of  the 
relation  contracted  Godward  valid,  even  when  the  surroundings 
do  not  invite  thereto.  The  Spirit  of  God  is  then  able  to 
break  through  all  intermediate  walls  which  are  erected  between 
God  and  men,  and  to  press  into  receptive  hearts  with  its  expe- 
riences.   But  it  is  the  system,  as  such,  of  which  we  say :  if 
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this  had  room  for  the  relation  of  the  spiritual  priesthood  to 
God,  then  would  it  of  itself  vanish  away.  Because  for  Cathol- 
icism the  characteristic  point  is  precisely  this :  that  we  have 
faith  in  an  impersonal  faith  in  the — as  we  have  just  shown — 
equally  impersonal  faith  of  the  Church ;  so  that  (according  to 
this)  we  have  lost  the  consciousness  that  Christianity  demands 
of  man  an  immediate  personal  relation  to  the  personal  God,  the 
resignation  of  the  innermost  essence  of  the  personality, — and 
that,  answerably  thereto,  grace  and  truth  reveal  themselves  in- 
wardly to  man.  On  the  contrary,  in  Catholicism,  they  are  look- 
ing after  external,  tangible  guarantees  for  the  truth, — after 
authorities  which  are  able  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  the 
correctness  of  our  relation  to  God, — and  thus  man's  relation 
becomes  really  a  mere  relation  at  second  hand.  The  high 
freedom-consciousness  that  by  being  only  bound  to  the  truth,  it 
feels  itself  in  opposition  to  all  bondage  to  man  (1  Cor.  7  :  23), — 
this  consciousness,  in  which  the  Apostolic  time  lived,  and 
which  was  brought  to  light  again  by  the  Beformation,  has  been 
lost  by  Catholicism. 

Hence  it  is  evident  that,  in  this  point,  a  mutual  concordance 
between  the  two  Church-communions  is  impossible.  To  Prot- 
estaniisray  the  inwardness  of  the  relation  to  God,  is  the  indis- 
pensable thing  not  to  be  made  good  by  any  advantages  aliunde. 
It  dreads,  before  all  things,  a  making  this  relation  anything  ex- 
ternal, and  faith  a  holding  for  true^  in  which  man  does  not 
stand  in  his  own  personality.  In  spite  of  all  the  waverings 
and  contests  which  its  history  presents,  and  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  sinful  quality  of  human  nature,  must  everywhere 
be  found,  it  beholds  behind  the  manifold  dissent,  a  great  and 
comforting  unity,  precisely  in  what  makes  out  the  centre  of  the 
truth  of  salvation  and  binds  hearts  to  Christ.  Catholicism^  on 
the  contrary,  hoars  only  mistrustfully  of  the  power  of  truth  to 
create  a  firmly-grounded,  immediately  personal  conviction 
{Catholic Scepticism^ vide Martensen  Catholicismus und Protestant- 
ismiLs);  do  we  dicourse  of  the  conscience  that  feels  itself  bound 
to  truth  by  the  way  of  a  self-realized  assurance,  then  it  discovers 
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therein  only  an  expression  of  enthusiastic  subjectivity  which  has 
cheaply  sold  its^elf  to  the  erring  h'ghts  of  individual  incidental  in- 
spiration, and  thus  permits  itself  to  be  captured  as  well  by  lies  as 
by  truth.  Frona  this  mistrust  of  the  inwardly  binding  might  of 
truth,  it  of  necessity  follows  that  impersonal  objective  authori- 
ties offer  the  only  protection  against  arbitrariness  and  error, — 
and  that  they  are  able  only  through  outward  commands  and 
prescribed  laws  to  regulate  the  Christian  life,  otherwise  desti- 
tute of  chart  and  compass. 

From  this  gross  point  of  view  of  objective  institutions, 
Catholics  must,  of  necessity,  look  down  upon  Protestantism  as 
upon  a  chaos  of  confusions.  And  it  cannot  surprise  us  if  they, 
specially  against  the  principle  of  spiritual  and  universal  priest- 
hood, raise  the  complaint  that  it  is  the  principle  of  self-will  and 
atomism,  and  carries  in  itself  the  dissolution  of  authority  and 
communion.  (Comp.  Mohler's  Symbolik,  6,  Edit,  pp.  404,  Seq.) 
In  the  meanwhile  we  cannot  feel  ourselves  hit  by  these  accusa- 
tions, for  whether  this  charge  applies  to  a  willing  or  an  un- 
willing hostility  to  authority,  it  arises  from  a  process  of 
thought,  for  which  this  spiritual  dilemma  alone  exists,  either 
enslaving  authority,  which  demands  nothing  but  obedience,  or 
an  unbridled  individualism,  which  inquires  not  after  objective 
truth,  but  only  after  an  inner  witness  of  the  Spirit.  It,  by  no 
means,  belongs  to  the  principle  of  spiritual  priesthood,  that  we 
should  appeal  exclusively  to  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  to  the 
setting  aside  and  passing  over  of  authority,  for,  in  the  first 
place.  Protestantism  bows  still  more  unconditionally  than 
Catholicism  before  the  acknowledged  authorities  of  revelation, 
and  stands,  by  no  means,  in  covenant  with  the  humanistic  au- 
tonomy which  goes  forth  to  seek  truth  in  its  own  way.  It 
inquires,  first  of  all,  and  with  entire  earnestness,  what  says  the 
word  of  God?  and  primarily,  on  the  ground  of  obedience, 
does  it  desire  freedom.  Protestantism  is  not  authorityless,  has 
not  merely  an  inner  authority  over  the  spirit,  but  is,  in  its  uni- 
versal essence,  bound  to  the  history  of  Revelation,  and  is  the 
appropriation  of  the  contents  of  the  same.    Protestantism  fears 
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nothing  so  much  as,  under  the  name  of  appropriation,  to  dis- 
figure the  contents  of  Revelation.  Nevertheless  it  expects, 
according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  (John  7  :  17  ;  8  :  32),  that 
man  should  find  his  own  true  nature  in  this  authority ;  that  he 
can  feel  himself  made  free  and  transferred  into  a  really  per- 
sonal life  and  a  really  spiritual  domiciliation  in  the  new  life- 
sphere.  For  such  a  life  is,  under  all  relations,  the  idea  and 
posture  of  man,  and  Christianity  will  not  attain  to  victory  by 
stifling  in  man  anything  that  is  human.  Protestantism  knows 
also  how  to  value  derived  authority — Church,  human  teachers. 
It  permits  us,  however,  to  try  them  all  according  to  the  true 
and  real  high  authority  of  Revelation,  and  it  will  not  allow  to 
them  a  vicarious  position,  will  not  regard  them  as  set  up  as 
barriers  between  itself  and  the  peculiar  original  authority  ; 
because  a  relation  to  religion,  at  first  hand,  is  man's  noblest  and 
most  indestructible  right. 

No  complaint  against  Protestantism  can  be  more  groundless 
than  that  the  right  recognition  of  the  community  is  wanting  to 
it,  and  that  it  leads  away  therefrom.  On  the  contrary.  Pro- 
testantism knows  very  well  that  wo  can  come  into  relation  with 
Christ  only  through  the  means  of  grace,  which  can  be  given  to 
us  only  in  and  by  the  community  (Society,  Church),  and  that 
our  education  to  be  Christians,  proceeds  only  through  guidance 
on  the  side  of  the  community,  going  before.  It  knows  not  less 
that  the  community  has  not  a  mere  educating  significance, 
much  more  that  no  one  of  the  community  outgrows  it,  that  per- 
fection does  not  consist  in  this,  that  one  should  grow  over  and 
beyond  the  common  life ;  but  in  this,  that  we  should  grow  into 
it  more  and  more  deeply,  and  that  each  shall  participate  more 
and  more  fully  in  the  associative  and  reciprocally  sustaining 
activity  in  which  Christians  live.  Protestantism  declares 
prominently  and  with  a  clear  consciousness,  that  the  individual 
grows  in  health  only  as  a  member  in  the  body  of  the  com- 
munity. And  all  this  our  Protestant  Church  does  not  contra- 
dict in  its  foundation  principle  of  the  universal  priesthood. 
No  one  has  spoken  richer  words  respecting  the  union  of  the 
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Christian  with  the  community,  and  with  the  other  members  of 
the  Body  of  Christ,  than  the  same  Luther,  who  so  strongly  in- 
sists upon  the  universal  priesthood,  and  that  even  in  the  same 
writings.  ( Von  der  Freiheit  einea  Christian' MaUj  Walch  19, 
1234-5).  If,  in  spite  of  this,  Catholicism  is  not  pacified,  it 
comes  again  from  this,  that  it  dares  not  venture  to  make  man 
free,  in  the  expectation  that  he  will,  upon  the  way  of  freedom, 
be  most  profoundly  joined  with  all  who  share  the  like  faith. 
It  doubts  the  power  of  truth  to  gather  together  on  the  way 
of  freedom,  and  opposing  its  mistrust  to  this  guarantee  of 
unity,  he  slides  into  an  outward  political  notion  of  unity,  where 
there  is  a  necessary  impulse  to  stretch  the  demand  for  external 
uniformity  still  higher.  Protestantism  wishes  not  this  fixed 
unity,  which  is  won  at  the  cost  of  the  inmost  essence  of  faith, 
and,  therefore,  really  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  unity.  For, 
in  the  world  of  faith,  unity  exists  in  harmony  with  that  of 
hearts  and  consciences ;  but  should  these  factors  come  earnestly 
into  motion,  even  then  differences  must  be  found  among  us. 

Out  of  all,  follows  now  the  conclusion,  that  a  Christian 
man  lives  not  in  himself  but  in  Christ  and  his  neighbor ;  in 
Christ  through  faith,  in  the  neighbor  through  love.  This  is  the 
right  spiritual.  Christian  freedom,  which  makes  the  heart  free 
from  all  sins,  laws  and  prescriptions,  and  which  excels  all  other 
freedom,  as  heaven  doth  the  earth.*' — Luther. 
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THE  CREDIBILITY  OF  THE  BIBLE  FOUNDED  ON 
THE  FRUITS  OF  CHRISTIANITY  CONTRASTED 
WITH  THOSE  OF  INFIDELITY. 

BY  REV.  S.  Z.  BEAM. 

In  attempting  to  exhibit  reasons  for  believing  the  Bible  to  be 
true  one  might  note  the  striking  fact  of  its  popularity.  But 
this  fact  cannot  be  relied  on  exclusively  or  confidently  as  an 
evidence  of  its  divine  origin,  of  its  credibility,  or  of  its  excel- 
lence. Sin  is  more  popular  than  the  Bible.  And  many  books 
are  popular  that  are  neither  divine,  nor  true,  nor  excellent. 
It  is  in  favor  of  the  popularity  of  the  Bible,  however,  that  it 
exists — 1.  Among  the  better  classes  of  the  people.  2.  It  is 
permanent.    3.  It  is  constantly  growing. 

Another  striking  fact  is  in  favor  of  the  Bible,  viz. :  that 
it  meets  its  most  bitter  enemies  among  bad  people.  It  can- 
not be  denied,  indeed,  that  many  cultivated  minds  oppose  it, 
and  that  people,  who  in  some  respects  appear  morally  correct  in 
their  lives,  lend  their  influence  toward  breaking  it  down,  which, 
however,  only  shows  that  a  cultivated  mind  is  not  necessarily 
religious,  and  that  outward  moral  character  is  not  always  an 
evidence  of  good  judgment  or  of  sound  religious  views.  And 
besides  this,  it  is  true,  that  the  degraded,  the  vile,  the  ungodly, 
and  every  class  of  people  who  are  inimical  to  the  welfare  of 
mankind,  all  agree  in  their  hatred  and  opposition  to  the  Bible. 
All  who  are  at  this  day  enemies  to  governments  and  to  the 
peace  of  society,  who  delight  in  incendiarism,  in  cruelty  and 
blood,  and  would  turn  the  world  into  a  pandemonium  in  order 
to  gratify  their  lusts,  and  to  abolish  law  and  order  that  they 

may  be  untrammelled  in  their  wickedness,  are  antagonists  of 
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the  Bible.  They  are  well  aware  that  where  its  influence  pre- 
yails  their  diabolical  purposes  are  frustrated.  The  learned  who 
write  against  the  Bible  and  lecture  against  it  are  only  aiding 
and  abetting  these  bad  men  and  giving  them  comfort  and  en- 
couragement in  their  work  of  destruction.  But  it  is  to  the 
credit  and  in  favor  of  the  Bible  and  its  religion  that  such  classes 
of  people  are  its  enemies. 

Another  significant  fact  in  its  favor  appears  in  this,  that  the 
majority  of  its  adherents,  both  at  home  and  in  heathen  lands, 
have  been  won  from  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  We  say 
the  majarity  of  its  friends,  because  a  good  many  of  them,  hav- 
ing been  nurtured  and  grown  up  under  its  benign  influence, 
were  neyer  identified  with  its  enemies.  Many  of  the  children 
of  believing  parents,  baptized  in  their  infancy  and  rightly  in- 
structed in  its  precepts,  have  always  been  friends  of  the  Bi- 
ble. 

In  connection  with  its  conquests  from  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy,  there  is  the  still  more  significant  truth  that  the  moral 
superiority  and  the  spiritual  elevation  of  the  friends  of  the 
Bible  owe  their  existence  to  its  influence  on  their  minds  and 
hearts ;  while  the  hatred  of  the  enemy  arises  chiefly  from  this, 
that  the  Bible  condemns  and  rebukes^  in  unmeasured  terms, 
every  sin  of  which  they  are  guilty,  and  sets  before  them  the 
example  of  a  perfect  Life  whose  very  existence  puts  their  wick- 
edness to  shame. 

Again,  the  lives  and  sayings  of  good  men,  from  the  earliest 
ages  to  the  present  time,  show  that  they  believed  the  Bible  and 
regulated  their  conduct  by  its  directions.  Even  those  who  lived 
before  any  part  of  it  was  reduced  to  writing,  but  whose  history 
it  records,  were  governed  by  the  unwritten  yet  revealed  pre- 
cepts of  this  sacred  book.  To  this  number  may  be  added  the 
majority  of  the  eminent  scientists  of  our  own  day,  in  this  and 
in  other  lands.  This  assertion  is  made  in  full  view  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  fact,  that  here  and  there  an  eminent  scholar  has 
fallen  to  the  side  of  the  enemy  and  dragged  with  him  a  number 
of  lesser  lights  in  philosophy  and  science. 


88  ^   Credibility  of  the  Bible,  Etc. 

The  divine  origin  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  religion  it  incul- 
cates is  very  strongly  declared,  by  the  renewing  and  transform- 
ing power  which  it  exhibits  in  the  conversion  of  notorious  sin- 
ners. Such  examples  have  been  witnessed  in  innumerable  in- 
stances wherever  the  gospel  has  been  preached;  to  which,  also, 
may  be  properly  added,  the  leavening  and  sanctifying  power  of 
its  doctrines  on  all  who  conscientiously  endeavor  to  put  them 
into  practice. 

As  a  reason  for  this  unique  power,  it  is  in  place  to  state  that 
the  living  inspiration  and  source  of  Bible  doctrine  is  Christ, 
whose  person  and  testimony  constitute  the  substance  of  its 
contents,  and  a  study  of  whose  character  and  testimony, 
together  with  the  above  stated  facts,  is  sufficient  to  convince 
any  reasoning  mind  of  the  credibility  of  the  Bible  and  of  the 
divinity  of  its  origin. 

Such  arguments,  however,  do  not  exhaust  the  theme.  They 
serve  rather  to  suggest  others  equally  as  strong,  and  it  may  be, 
to  some  minds,  more  conclusive. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  the  divinity  and 
credibility  of  the  Bible,  aside  from  its  own  testimony,  is  the 
existence  of  Christianity  and  the  church,  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  great  and  good  things  accomplished  in  the 
world  by  their  presence  and  influence.  There  is  the  existence 
of  Christianity,  the  miracle  of  history,  a  living,  concrete,  his- 
torical fact,  which  cannot  be  set  aside  by  **  a  magisterial  wave 
of  the  hand,"  or  a  bombastic  display  of  rhetoric,  and  much  less 
by  a  turbid  and  wild  torrent  of  profanity.  Here  is  the  living 
embodiment  in  visible,  tangible  form,  of  the  religion  advocated 
in  the  Bible,  confronting  men  in  the  organization  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  Here,  in  this  visible  form,  is  what  the  Bible 
denominates  *'the  Kingdom  of  God,''  set  up  in  the  world. 
This  is  a  stern  and  solid  fact,  a  standing  reality,  which  no 
science,  philosophy,  or  logic  can  deny.  It  is  no  mere  hypoth- 
esis which  can  be  remanded  to  the  sphere  of  bare  possibility,  or 
the  doubtful  stage  of  probability,  but  a  genuine,  visible,  historical 
living,  organized  fact.  It  confronts  all  alike ;  the  learned  and  the 
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unlearned ;  the  rich  and  the  poor ;  the  good  and  the  bad.  Here  is 
Christianity  with  all  its  effects  and  influences,  actively  working, 
powerfully  influencing,  and  irresistibly  agitating  the  minds  of 
all  who  come  in  contact  with  it.  It  cannot  be  ignored.  By 
many  it  is  loved  and  cherished  as  the  only  true  religion.  They 
embrace  and  foster  it  as  the  best  and  truest  friend  man  ever 
had.  They  trust  in  its  Author  as  God  incarnate,  believing  that 
He  carries  forward  His  salutary  work  of  grace  in  the  world  by 
the  agency  of  His  Holy  Spirit  and  by  means  of  His  word, 
which,  they  think,  is  recorded  in  the  Bible,  and  that,  in  this 
way,  He  secures  a  perfect  and  perpetual  happiness  for  such  as 
receive  Him,  and  so  manifests  among  His  intelligent  creatures 
His  own  ineffable  glory. 

A  greater  number  of  those  who  hate  and  disown  the  Bible  as 
an  enemy,  charge  its  followers  with  credulity,  its  Author  with 
imposture  or  self-deception ;  or  rank  Christianity  with  other 
religions,  allowing  it,,  in  some  some  respects,  to  be  better,  and 
in  others,  worse  than  they.  And  all  its  avowed  enemies  agree 
in  denying  it  a  divine  origin,  turning  its  miracles  into  myths, 
its  sublime  precepts  into  mere  human  rules,  and  its  prophecies 
into  frauds,  written  after  the  occurrence  of  the  events  to  which 
they  relate. 

Its  God,  they  are  bold  enough  to  call  a  tyrant,  a  selfish  and 
self-important  ruler,  and  the  Bible  a  mixture  of  fables,  wicked 
impostures,  pious  frauds,  good  moral  rules  and  fictitious  stories, 
compiled  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  and  controlling  the  ignor- 
ant and  of  enriching  a  lazy  and  designing  priesthood. 

The  fact,  however,  still  remains,  that  the  church  exists,  has 
existed  for  ages,  wields  a  mighty  influence  among  men,  and,  in 
fact,  has  been  the  controlling  power  in  the  history  of  the  na- 
tions where  it  has  prevailed,  and  is  the  power  behind  the 
throne,"  both  as  regards  legislation  and  the  exercise  of  execu- 
tive and  judicial  authority.* 

*  It  is  not  forgotten  here  that  Mohammedanism,  Buddhism  and  other  re- 
ligions have,  for  ages,  occupied  similar  relations  in  the  respective  countries 
where  thej  prevail.    It  is  only  necessary,  however,  to  compare  England, 
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In  all  Christian  lands,  education  has  been  moulded,  fostered, 
and  controlled  by  its  guiding  hand,  while  morality  and  civil- 
ization owe  their  highest  developments  to  its  pervading  and  ele- 
vating influence.  So  true  is  this,  that  even  those  living  in 
Christian  lands  who  deny  its  divine  origin,  are  yet  under  the 
most  solemn  obligations  to  the  religion  of  the  Bible  for  the 
moral  superiority  over  heathens,  which  they  are  fortunate 
enough  to  enjoy,  as  well  as  for  the  material  comforts  and  lux- 
uries which  are  peculiar  to  Christian  nations. 

Christianity,  in  fact,  ramifies  and  modifies,  if  it  does  not 
fully  control,  every  sphere  of  human  life  in  all  places  where  it 
prevails.  It  has  ennobled  and  quickened  the  intellectual  fac- 
ulties of  men  and  stimulated  their  inventive  genius,  ennabling 
them  to  subdue  the  wildest  and  strongest  elements  of  nature 
and  to  render  them  subservient  to  human  happiness  and  com- 
fort. It  has  enabled  them,  by  these  forces  of  nature,  to  bring 
all  nations  into  near  neighborhood.  Distance,  once  an  insur- 
mountable barrier  to  acquaintanceship  and  commercial  and  fra- 
ternal relations  between  the  nations  of  the  earth,  has  been  al- 
most annihilated.  And  knowledge  is  communicated  to  the  far- 
thest corners  of  the  earth  with  the  swiftness  of  the  lightning's 
flash.  By  means  of  these  great  powers  a  nation  accomplishes 
in  a  day  what  once  could  scarcely  b3  done  in  an  age  or  century.* 

Germany  aud  the  United  States,  with  India,  China  and  other  countries  where 
those  religions  prevail,  in  order  to  see  that  Christianity,  as  compared  with 
them,  is  sufficiently  elevated  to  be  called  divine.  Christianity,  as  its  history 
shows,  has  uniformly  and  constantly  elevated  men  and  made  them  happier, 
while  other  religions  have  degraded  them.  Christianity  improves  govern- 
ments and  advances  human  liberty,  while  other  religions  render  gov- 
ernments tyrannical,  human  life  cheap,  and  degrading  vices  almost  univer- 
sal, thus  sinking  men  in  the  scale  of  moral  and  civil  virtues.  The  super- 
iority of  Christianity  is  derived  from  its  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the 
Bible. 

*  But  here  we  may  be  charged  with  robbing  science  of  its  honors,  since 
these  are  the  results  of  the  labors  of  students  in  natural  science.  It  is  suf- 
ficient to  reply  that  it  is  science,  quickened  by  Christian  influences,  that 
has  attained  such  wonderful  results.  Because  no  people  under  the  sun  has 
made  similar  advancement  except  those  where  Christianity  prevails. 
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The  present  condition  of  woman  in  Christian  lands,  com- 
pared with  what  it  formerly  was,  and  now  is,  in  non-Christian 
lands,  affords  a  striking  exhibition  of  the  ameliorating  effects  of 
the  religion  of  the  Bible. 

Formerly,  and  now,  in  heathen  lands,  woman  was  the  slave 
and  beast  of  burden  of  men,  grovelling  in  the  basest  turpitude 
and  wretchedness.  Now,  in  Christian  countries,  under  the  be- 
nign influence  of  Bible  religion,  she  has  become  what  God  orig» 
inally  made  her, — her  husband^s  equal  and  partner,  at  once  the 
helper  in  his  business,  the  joy  of  his  heart,  the  angel  of  his 
household^  the  original  educator  of  his  children,  and  in  gen- 
eral, the  guide  and  moulder  of  the  character  of  the  nations. 

All  this  Christianity  has  brought  about,  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  its  proclamation  of  the  teachings  of  the  Bible. 

No  civilization,  however  cultivated  and  refined,  either  in  an- 
cient or  modern  times,  has  afforded  so  many  and  so  great  ben- 
efits, material,  intellectual  and  spiritual,  as  that  which  derives 
its  noblest  qualities  from  the  principles  of  the  Bible. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  Christianity,  or  the  church,  the 
organized  society  and  exponent  of  Christianity,  is  animated 
altogether  by  a  different  spirit  and  a  different  order  of  life  from 
that  of  any  other  religion  or  any  other  institution.  Its  effects 
are  universal^  extending  to  all  spheres  and  conditions  of  human 
life.  It  renews  the  entire  being  of  the  individual,  and  through 
the  individual  lays  hold  of  society,  revolutionizing  its  inward 
and  outward  life,  and  so  reaching  out  in  the  widest  sense  it  re- 
generates and  sanctifies  the  State.  Accordingly,  it  so  modi- 
fies and  moulds  governments  that  the  highest  freedom  is  secured 
1o  the  citizens,  while  at  the  same  time  it  so  magnifies  law  that 
the  most  perfect  liberty  is  enjoyed  where  it  is  unfolded  in  obe- 
dience to  the  powers  that  be.  A  comparative  study  of  religions 
most  evidently  shows  that  Christianity  is  a  radical  and  entire 
departure  from  the  stand-point  of  all  other  religions.  And 
moreover,  wherein  it  differs  from  others,  it  improves  upon  and 
surpasses  them.    Thus  it  appears  that  wherever  the  church  of 
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Christ  prevails  the  people  enjoy  advantages  in  all  respects  su- 
perior to  those  of  other  peoples  where  it  does  not  prevail. 

If  this  religion  was  merely  human  it  might  be  regarded  as  an 
advanced  stage  of  evolution,  which,  in  its  turn  will  be  sur- 
passed and  superseded  by  another  and  still  higher  form  of  re- 
ligion. As  the  "fittest"  it  will  survive in  the  struggle  for 
existence  until  a  fitter  appears  to  push  it  aside  and  build  on 
its  ruins.  This  would  seem  to  be  quite  rational  and  consistent 
with  the  general  principles  of  evolution.  But  unfortunately 
for  such  a  theory,  it  does  not  account  for  the  radical  difference 
between  Christianity  and  other  religions.  They  have  so  little 
in  common  that  it  requires  a  wide  stretch  of  imagination  to 
conceive  of  either  as  having  been  evolved  from  the  other. 
There  is  a  missing-link  "  which  the  writer  of  this  article  has 
entirely  failed  to  discover. 

Christianity  is,  indeed,  human  ;  as  much  so  as  any  other  re- 
ligion. But  it  also  claims  to  be  divine,  especially  in  its  origin 
and  life.  The  church  is  believed,  by  its  members,  to  be  divine- 
human,  constituted  outwardly  and  visibly  by  men,  but  quick- 
ened and  animated  inwardly  and  invisibly  by  the  divine  Life  and 
Spirit.  And  it  is  on  this  theanthropic  nature  of  the  church 
that  its  pre-eminence  is  supposed  to  be  founded.  Its  truthful- 
ness and  its  integrity,  together  with  the  great  benefits  it  secures 
to  its  votaries,  may  certainly  afford  a  great  probability  of  its 
divine  origin  since  no  mere  human  institution  ever  before  con- 
ferred like  benefits  upon  men.  On  the  ground  of  these  bene- 
fits it  makes  the  claim  and  on  this  ground  it  has  sustained 
its  claim  for  nearly  nineteen  hundred  years.  It  has,  of  course, 
in  all  its  struggles,  appealed  to  the  Bible  as  the  source  of  its 
doctrines  and  principles,  and  proved  its  celestial  and  divine 
character  by  its  effects  on  men.  It  regards  the  Bible  as  an 
infallible  guide,  being  the  record  of  a  series  of  divine  revela- 
tions authenticated  by  miracles  as  signs  and  evidences  of  the 
divine  inspiration  of  its  prophets  and  teachers. 

Christianity  and  the  church,  claiming  the  Bible  to  be  the 
Book  of  God,  have  ever  gone  forth  into  the  world  teaching  and 
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practicing  its  principles.  The  church  believes  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  God  incarnate ;  that  as  such,  He  taught,  wrought  miracles, 
in  almost  all  cases  for  the  happiness  of  others ;  that  He  died  as 
a  ransom  for  sinners ;  that  He  overcame  death,  ascended  to 
heaven  and  sent  forth  the  Holy  Ghost,  under  whose  immediate 
inspiration  she  began  her  organized  existence.  She  believes 
also  that  it  is  her  duty,  according  to  the  command  of  Jesus, 
to  go  into  all  the  world,  disciple  all  nations,  and  imitate  His 
example  in  making  men  happy.  She  believes  that  His  mira- 
cles are  to  be  imitated  as  far  as  possible,  and  accordingly,  she 
actively  engages  in  every  work  that  tends  to  alleviate  human 
suffering — to  minify  their  sorrows,  and  to  magnify  their  happi- 
ness. 

Whatever  she  has  accomplished  in  this  respect  is  simply  the 
fruit  of  faith  in  the  divine  character  of  the  Bible,  of  the  di- 
vine mission  of  Jesus,  and  in  the  divine  purpose  for  which 
the  Christian  religion  was  instituted.  Whether  now,  the  Bible, 
or  Jesus,  or  Christianity  is  divine  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the 
church  believes  them  to  be  divine ;  and  whether  Jesus  wrought 
miracles  of  healing  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  church  be^ 
Ueves  that  He  wrought  them.  Moreover,  it  is  equally  certain 
that  that  belief  is  the  mainspring  of  all  her  endeavors  to  do 
the  works  in  the  world  whioh,  she  supposes,  God  gave  her  to  do. 

Hence  a  contemplation  of  her  works  as  they  appear  in  con- 
trast and  opposition  to  the  works  of  unbelief,  or  a  view  of  the 
fruits  of  faith  contrasted  with  the  fruits  of  infidelity,  may  go 
far  to  show  the  divine  mission  of  the  church,  the  supernatural 
character  of  Christianity,  and  the  divine  origin  of  the  Bible. 
A  clear  view  of  such  a  contrast  will  reveal  to  the  honest  stu- 
dent the  supernatural  power  of  faith  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
natural  weakness  of  unbelief  on  the  other. 

Before  presenting  this  contrast  it  may  be  laid  down  as  an 
undeniable  proposition,  that  faith  in  falsehood  cannot  effect 
anything  good,  while  it  may,  and  often  does  accomplish  a  great 
deal  of  evil.  If  this  is  true,  it  follows  as  a  legitimate  conclu- 
sion that  the  good  accomplished  by  the  church,  as  a  practical 
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result  of  faith,  is  a  strong  evidence  that  her  faith  is  founded  in 
truth.  And  now,  since  it  is  evident  that  faith  is  the  fountain 
whence  issue  the  streams  that  irrigate  the  soil  of  human  nature 
and  quicken  it  into  moral  and  spiritual  life,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  faith  is  founded  on  something  more  substantial  than  myth, 
more  real  than  imagination,  and  more  reliable  than  falsehood. 
For  it  is  very  hard  to  see  how  faith  in  a  lie,  which  is  a  delu- 
sion, a  deception  and  a  snare,  can  bring  comfort  and  consola- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  universal  experience  demonstrates  that 
faith  in  the  untruth  always,  ultimately,  ends  in  disastrous 
failure.  An  illustration  is  furnished  in  the  history  of  the  fall, 
the  result  of  which  is  a  long  and  uninterrupted  series  of  fail- 
ures and  calamities  which  has  not  yet  ended  and  will,  likely, 
continue  to  the  end  of  time.  Our  first  parents  believed  the 
devil's  lie,  practically  denied  the  truth  of  God,  and  so  deprived 
themselves  and  their  posterity  of  the  divine  blessings  of  right- 
eousness and  holiness,  and  in  consequence,  misery  and  death 
have  become  the  common  lot  of  men.  This  is  true  universally. 
Hence,  it  is  equally  true  that  faith,  when  practically  carried 
out,  and  effecting  permanent  good,  must  have  its  foundation  in 
truth.  Thus,  the  faith  of  the  Christian  Church,  by  which  so 
much  good  has  been  secured  to  mankind,  is  supported  by  eter- 
nal truth.  But  the  faith  of  the  church  rests  in  the  teaching  of 
the  Bible.  She  regards  it  as  the  record  of  a  divine  revela- 
tion. She  believes  in  Jesus  as  the  personal  revelation  of  divine 
truth.  She  accepts  her  own  mission  as  divine,  and  believes 
that  in  fulfilling  it  she  must  imitate  the  example  of  Jesus. 
And  in  the  effort  to  do  this  she  secures  great  happiness  to 
men  and  relieves  them  of  a  great  amount  of  misery.  It  seems 
unreasonable,  in  view  of  these  simple  facts,  to  deny  the  credi- 
bility of  the  Bible,  the  divinity  of  Christ,  or  the  supernatural 
character  of  Christianity. 

The  honest  inquirer  after  truth  may  find  much  food  for 
thought  and  solid  reasons  for  faith  in  the  Bible,  in  contempla- 
ting a  few  of  the  achievements  of  Christianity — the  results  of 
faith — and  in  contrasting  them  with  the  fruits  of  infidelity.  A 
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simple  enumeration  of  their  fruits  will  show  the  world-wide 
difference.  How  very  slender  the  claim  of  infidels,  for  our 
confidence  in  their  theories,  is,  will  abundantly  appear,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  claim  of  Christianity  in  favor  of  the  Bible^ 
as  being  in  truth  the  word  of  God,  will  be  clearly  vindi- 
cated. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  infidels,  in  individual  cases,  have 
done  noble  acts,  acts  worthy  of  a  better  spirit  than  unbelief 
inculcates,  which  proves  that  their  hearts  are  better  than  their 
heads.  But  by  no  means  do  such  cases  evince  any  excellency 
in  their  system,  because  they  are  the  exception,  not  the 
rule. 

Hence,  they  may  be  said  to  occur  in  spite  of  their  system, 
as  is  evident  from  their  infrequency  and  isolation.  For  the 
great  mass  of  men  who  deny  the  truth  of  revelation,  consis- 
tently with  their  theory,  see  no  good  whatever  in  acts  of  charity 
or  good  will  to  others,  which  involves  any  kind  of  sacrifice. 

It  is  entirely  otherwise  with  Christianity,  It  would  be 
interesting  and  instructive  to  trace  the  history  from  the  begin- 
ning. But  only  a  cursory  view  can  here  be  given.  The 
Apostles  traversed  the  several  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire 
and  the  influence  of  their  religion  on  the  morals  of  the  people 
is  recorded  in  1  Cor.,  chapter  6,  verses  10,  11. 

In  the  following  centuries  the  elevating  and  ennobling  influ- 
ence of  Christianity  on  society  is  sharply  marked.  "  As  the 
contrast  of  heathenism  and  Christianity,  which  is  no  other  than 
that  between  the  old  and  the  new  man,  was  so  strongly  marked 
in  the  different  periods  of  the  lives  of  individuals,  so  was  it  also 
with  regard  to  the  relation  between  Christians,  considered  col- 
lectively, and  the  corrupt  heathen  world  in  which,  after  the 
flesh,  they  still  lived,  and  from  out  of  which,  after  the  spirit, 
they  were  already  departed.  Although  in  later  times,  the 
world,  still  heathenish  in  disposition  and  feelings,  had  put  on 
the  garb  of  Christianity  and  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
few  genuine  and  upright  Christians  from  the  general  mass  of 
nominal  ones,  yet  at  this  earlier  period  heathenism  stood  forth 
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in  all  its  naked  deformity  the  prevailing  party  in  the  world,  in 
distinct  opposition  to  Christianity.  To  this  contrast  Origen 
appeals 'when  he  says  "  Compared  with  the  communities  of  the 
people  among  whom  they  are  placed,  the  communities  of  Chris- 
tians are  as  lights  in  the  world."* 

To  this  may  be  added  the  reluctant  acknowledgment  of 
Gibbon  in  the  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  that  in  morals,  common  honesty,  patriotism,  and 
especially  in  their  treatment  of  each  other,  the  Christians  far 
surpassed  their  heathen  and  Jewish  neighbors. 

But  in  the  so-called  Dark  Ages,  perhaps  the  least  prolific  in 
Christian  evidence,  we  may  yet  find  unanswerable  reasons  for 
believing  in  the  divine  character  of  Christianity.  The  church 
with  all  her  corruption  in  that  period,  was  yet  the  nursery  of 
piety,  of  benevolence,  of  moral  rectitude,  and  of  education  and 
science.  For  it  is  certain  that  these  things  were  fostered  and 
nourished  in  the  bosom  of  the  church.  She  is  sometimes  repre- 
sented as  standing  in  the  way  and  opposing  barriers  to  the  pro- 
gress of  science  in  that  age,  but  this  is  true  only  in  a  relative 
sense.  She  did  oppose  the  substitution  of  science  for  religious 
knowledge,  and  perhaps,  in  her  zeal,  often  went  too  far.  In 
the  case  of  Galileo,  it  now  appears,  that  she  did  not  oppose 
science  as  such  and  took  no  exception  to  his  discoveries  in 
astronomy.  But  she  objected  to  any  effort  of  science  to  un- 
settle the  faith  of  Christians  in  the  old  interpretation  of  the 
Bible.  It  is  just  what  the  church  has  always  opposed  and  does 
to-day.  But  as  long  as  science  keeps  within  its  own  chosen 
sphere  and  does  not  interfere  with  her  prerogative  of  regulating 
her  spiritual  concerns,  she  has  no  word  of  condemnation  to 
utter.  Science  may  make  all  the  discoveries  she  can,  but  the 
church  reserves  the  right  to  apply  them  in  her  own  way,  if  they 
are  in  any  way  to  affect  her  doctrines  or  cultus.  This,  the 
Church  of  the  Middle  Ages  did,  but  of  course  in  a  less  liberal 
spirit.  It  must  be  admitted  with  sorrow  that  innumerable  and 
injurious  errors  marred  her  beauty  in  those  eventful  times. 

*  Neander's  Hist.  Ch.  Religion  for  the  First  Three  Centuries,  p.  152. 
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But  when  it  is  remembered  that  whole  tribes  of  savages  were 
baptized,  almost  in  a  day,  and  that  the  church  was  compelled^ 
by  force  of  circumstances,  to  carry  on  her  work  in  the  midst  of 
political  upheavals,  among  barbarous  and  warlike  peoples,  all 
of  whom  had  been  idolaters  and  unused  to  submission  to  any 
kind  of  discipline  and  authority,  except  that  of  the  sword,  the 
wonder  is  that  she  preserved  her  character  and  purity  as  well 
as  she  did.  The  very  fact  that  she  maintained  her  authority 
and  subdued  those  nomadic  hordes,  forming  them  into  well- 
organized  nations,  and  bringing  them  under  the  renewing  and 
sanctifying  influence  of  the  Gospel,  is  itself  a  proof  that  she 
was  sustained  and  guided  by  supernatural  power  and  wisdom. 
It  may  be  said  that  her  task  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  more  dif- 
ficult than  it  had  been  in  the  primitive,  or  is  in  the  modern. 
In  the  First  Ages  her  enemies  were  without,  and  persecution 
seemed  to  be  an  element  in  her  purification.  In  the  present 
age  she  contends  with  enlightened  and  polished  enemies.  In 
the  first,  the  minds  of  Christians  were  intently  fixed  on 
heavenly  things  in  consequence  of  persecutions,  and  so  her 
faith  was  strengthened.  In  the  modern,  the  opposition  of 
science  and  learning  forces  her  to  a  deeper  study  of  divine 
things,  and  thus  she  comes  to  a  deeper  apprehension  of  revela- 
tion and  of  her  divine  mission.  In  this  way  her  faith  is  forti- 
fied against  the  attacks  of  polished  wickedness  and  learned  un- 
belief, and  so  she  becomes  purified  more  and  more,  both  in 
faith  and  life.  But  in  the  Middle  Ages  her  most  powerful 
enemies  were  within.  The  peoples  received  into  her  bosom  were 
degraded,  superstitious,  bloodthirsty  and  ignorant.  The  pres- 
sure brought  to  bear  against  her  faith  and  purity  was  tremen- 
dous. Her  course  of  conduct  was,  necessarily,  more  legal  than 
evangelical.  The  proud  and  restless  spirits  of  barbarians  had 
to  be  subdued,  their  unbridled  passions  to  be  curbed,  their  gross 
idolatry  to  be  broken  down.  The  first  requisite  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  herculean  task  was  the  exercise  of  authority. 

She  had  under  her  tutelage  many  and  diverse  peoples.  These 
were  the  conquerors  of  the  Roman  Empire,  but  under  the  be- 
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nign  influence  of  the  Gospel  she  gradually  subdued  them  to  the 
obedience  of  faith.  What  if  she  did  become,  for  a  time,  a 
spiritual,  and  even  a  political  tyranny  ?  Nothing  else  could  sub. 
due  the  stubborn  and  warlike  spirits  of  such  men  in  an  age 
"when  might  was  felt  to  be  the  rule  of  right,  and  when  the  whole 
of  Europe  was  swarming  with  untaught  savages  bent  on  blood- 
shed and  plunder^  in  which  sanguinary  trade  they  had  been 
trained  from  their  childhood. 

What  if  she  did  imbibe  some  of  the  errors  and  corrup- 
tions of  the  peoples  that  were  pouring  in  upon  her  in  over- 
whelming numbers,  threatening  to  sweep  away  every  vestige  of 
civilization,  and  to  turn  the  world  into  a  pandemonium  of  wild 
beasts  let  loose  to  devour  and  destroy  ?  She  met  them  with 
the  truth;  succeeded  in  civilizing  and  getting  them  settled  down 
from  a  corrupting  and  seething  mass  of  moral  filth  and  politi- 
cal anarchy  into  orderly,  patriotic,  and  well-organized  nations. 
And,  doubtless,  the  nations  of  Europe  to-day  owe  to  the  Church 
of  the  Middle  Ages  a  debt  of  gratitude,  which  they  can  only 
repay  by  exercising  their  influence  in  spreading  the  Gospel 
among  the  yet  pagan  nations  of  the  earth.  All  this  was 
accomplished  by  a  church  that  had  faith  in  the  Bible.  And 
who  will  venture  to  deny  that  the  influence  which  she  wielded 
so  successfully  was  the  efiect  of  her  faith  in  the  Bible  as  a 
direct  revelation  from  God  ?  Or,  who  will  assert  that  the  rev- 
elation contained  in  the  Bible  did  not  furnish  the  means  of 
elevating  and  civilizing  that  great  mass  of  degraded  humanity? 
It  is  easy,  indeed,  to  cry  out  against  a  chained  Bible,'*  wor- 
shipping of  saints,  superstition,  spiritual  power  wielding 
the  sword  to  punish  heretics,  and  to  publish  all  this  to  the 
discredit  of  the  Catholic  Church.  And,  alas !  these  charges 
must  be  admitted.  But  yet  all  this  does  not  obliterate  the 
inestimable  blessings  which  the  Church,  in  spite  of  all  her 
deformities  and  corruptions,  conferred  on  mankind,  or  the 
uncontradictable  fact  that  the  very  course  she  pursued  in  the 
Middle  Ages  prepared  the  way  for,  and  led  to,  the  glorious 
Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century.    And  accordingly,  no 
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age  in  the  Church's  history  furnishes  stronger  evidence  of  the 
divine  presence  and  wisdom.  Nothing  short  of  divine  wisdom 
could  have  conducted  her  out  of  that  labyrinth  of  corruption, 
error  and  wickedness,  into  which  she  had  fallen  in  consequence 
of  the  introduction  into  her  bosom  of  those  vast  hordes  of  idol- 
atrous, vicious,  and  savage  peoples.  And  if  Jesus  has  ever 
fulfilled  His  promise  of  His  perpetual  presence  in  and  direction 
to  His  Church,  it  was  just  in  that  dark  age  of  conflict  with  the 
powers  of  the  world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil,  in  which  she  must 
inevitably  have  perished  if  His  presence  had  been  withdrawn. 
"  The  gates  of  Hades  "  were  gaping  wide  on  every  side  and 
would  have  prevailed  against  her  if  His  word  had  been  untrue. 
Whoever,  therefore,  can  contemplate  with  pleasure  the  Refor- 
mation period  and  behold  the  hand  of  God  manifested  in  the 
regeneration  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  yet  fail  to  see  in  it 
a  legitimate  birth  out  of  the  womb  of  the  age  that  preceded  it, 
must  either  be  ignorant  of  the  history  of  that  age  or  blinded  by 
prejudice  and  fanaticism.  He  has  read  history  to  little  purpose 
who  supposes  that  the  Reformation  sprang  out  of  the  Bible 
direct,  without  any  historical  connection  with  the  Church 
of  the  past. 

No  genuine  Christian,  indeed,  can  close  his  eyes  to  the  evils 
of  popery  and  the  corruptions  of  the  Roman  Church,  or  fail 
to  bewail  them  with  sadness ;  but  he  ought  not  to  forget  the 
great  things  God  has  done  for  mankind  through  her  instrumen- 
tality. It  is  to  be  remembered,  also,  that  the  great  leading 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation  and  of  the  Evangelical  Church 
of  this  age  have  been  handed  down  to  us  from  that  Church  and 
that  age. 

May  we  not  go  further  and  assert  that  the  foundation  prin- 
ciples of  the  noblest  institutions  of  our  own  times  were  laid  in 
the  Middle  Ages  and  under  the  fostering  care  of  that  Church  ? 
We  are  not  pleading  for  the  Roman  Church  or  for  popery.  We 
are  not  unmindful  of  the  real  abuses,  corruptions,  barbarous 
practices,  and  degrading  superstitions,  which  disgraced  the  Chris' 
tian  name,  and  which  loudly  called  for    a  reformation  in  head 
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and  members."  With  heart-felt  sorrow  these  terrible  charges 
must  be  admitted.  But  the  fact  remains  that  protests,  efforts 
at  reform,  organized  attempts  to  purify  the  church  and  State, 
are  apparent  in  the  history  of  the  times,  and  all  arose  within 
the  bosom  of  the  Church.  Benevolent  enterprises  for  relieving 
the  wants  of  the  poor,  the  sufferings  of  the  sick,  and  of  all 
who  were  in  need,  were  founded  and  fostered  by  the  Church. 
And  these  have  come  down  to  our  times  only  to  be  enlarged 
and  improved.  Missionary  work  was  carried  on  with  zeal  and 
self-sacrificing  devotion  such  as  is  worthy  of  imitation. 

Many  of  those  magnificent  institutions  of  learning,  now  the 
pride  and  glory  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  centres  of  li^^ht  and 
knowledge  for  the  world, — those  grand  old  universities, — owe 
their  origin  to  the  love  of  learning  and  religion,  which  was  de- 
veloped in  the  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

What  now,  we  may  ask,  could  lead  to  such  developments  in 
those  ages  of  darkness,  revolution,  bloody  wars  and  infidel  op- 
position, but  the  enlightening,  ennobling  and  purifying  infla* 
ences  of  the  Gospel  ?  For,  notwithstanding  the  filthy  excres" 
cences  that  so  sadly  marred  the  beauty  of  the  Church,  she  still 
held  the  Bible  in  honor,  believed  its  promises,  taught  its 
heavenly  precepts,  and  was  assuredly  not  wholly  forsaken  by 
the  divine  Spirit.  The  Bible  was  studied  and  taught  by  a 
portion  of  the  priesthood,  and  this  teaching  kept  alive  the 
flame  of  religious  life  and  devotion. 

The  Reformation,  with  all  its  beneficial  results,  the  grandest 
revolution,  perhaps,  in  the  world's  history,  certainly  the  grand- 
est movement  of  modern  times,  took  its  rise  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Church,  carried  with  it  all  that  was  true  and  good  in  the 
Church,  and,  under  the  name  of  Protestantism,  constituted  the 
Church  reformed.  The  papacy,  with  the  ecclesiastical  hier- 
archy, from  and  after  that  time,  may  be  called  the  abandoned 
shell  of  the  true  Catholic  Church,  which  was  useful  in  its  time ; 
but,  like  Judaism  of  old,  having  served  its  purpose,  it  was  cast 
off,  to  fall  into  decay,  or  is,  perhaps,  kept  for  some  future  pur- 
pose, while  the  Church  has  gone  forward,  in  its  new  dress,  on 
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a  higher  stage  of  action,  towards  renewed  conquests  in  the 
world,  to  improve  refine,  and  elevate  the  civilizations  of  the 
nations. 

Since  the  Reformation  the  march  of  the  Church  has  been 
onward  and  upward.  '^Progressive  Conservatism''  may  be  said 
to  be  her  watchword. 

Endeavoring  all  the  while  to  foster  and  cherish  everything 
that  has  permanent  value,  she  has  not  hesitated  to  push  for- 
ward her  conquests  into  all  spheres  of  life,  and  into  all  parts  of 
the  world,  with  energy  and  zeal.  She  appropriates  to  sacred 
purposes,  everything,  and  every  discovery,  that  may  aid  her  in 
coming  to  a  deeper  apprehension  of  the  teaching  of  the  Bible, 
or  that  she  can  render  subservient  to  her  great  work  of  saving 
sinners.  She  has  laid  hold  of  all  the  resources  furnished  for 
her  use,  and  consecrated  them  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel. 
All  improvements  in  art,  and  the  discoveries  in  philosophy 
and  science  that  are  of  value,  she  has  dedicated  to  religious 
purposes,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  made  them  subservient  to 
the  advancement  of  her  spiritual  concerns. 

Our  great  schools  of  learning  are  fostered  and  supported  by 
the  Church,  and  even  the  common  schools,  though  not  under 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  are  the  offspring  of  her  teaching,  and 
in  a  great  measure  moulded  by  her  influence.  This  appears  in 
the  text-books,  and  in  the  Christian  characters  of  the  majority  of 
the  teachers.  And,  however  unbelief  has  attempted  to  con- 
trol our  school  system,  and  reduce  it  in  all  its  details  to  mere 
secular  and  material  interests,  yet  Christianity  maintains  its 
controlling  influence.  So  that  the  moral  and  religious  teachings 
of  the  Bible  increasingly  continue  to  modify  and  elevate  the 
standard  of  education.  A  visit  to  almost  any  common  school, 
or  attendance  at  school  exhibitions  or  institutes,  will  convince 
any  one  that  both  teachers  and  scholars  are  more  or  less  under 
the  powerful  influence  of  Christian  training. 

Or,  again,  if  any  one  wHl  study  the  history  of  discovery  and 
invention,  he  will  find  that  nearly  all  great  and  original  ad- 
ditions to  our  knowledge,  and  helps  to  our  convenience  and 
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comfort,  came  from  the  active  minds  and  industrious  hands  of 
Christian  scholars  and  Christian  workmen. 

And  who  are  the  leading  statesmen  whose  hands  hold  the 
reins  of  goyernment,  whose  wisdom  directs  the  destinies  of  the 
nations,  but  Christians^  whose  wisdom  is  derived  from  the  Bible, 
and  who  reverence  the  Church  as  their  spiritual  mother  ? 

It  is  cheerfully  admitted  that  an  occasional  discovery  has 
been  made  and  an  invention  found  out  by  one  who  had  no  faith 
in  the  Bible.  But  it  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  And  even 
here  it  may  be  claimed  that  such  are,  unconsciously  to  them- 
selves; perhaps,  under  the  influence  of  Christianity,  and  owe 
their  most  valuable  attainments  to  its  teachings.  For,  as  pre- 
viously intimated,  the  principles  of  the  Bible  exercise  a  leaven- 
ing power,  even  in  the  minds  of  those  who  avowedly  reject  it ; 
and  especially  of  those  who  neither  intentionally  accept  or 
reject  it. 

But  once  more  :  if  we  enumerate  those  institutions  that  are 
specifically  founded  in  charity,  and  have  for  their  object  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  and  the  needy,  and  ask  ourselves  whence 
these  derive  their  origin,  the  universal  answer  must  be,  From 
the  Bible."  The  Church,  believing  in  its  teachings,  and  ani- 
mated by  its  spirit,  imitating,  as  far  as  possible,  the  example  of 
her  divine  Leader,  has,  in  these  institutions,  made  the  attempt 
to  relieve  the  necessities  of  all  classes  of  unfortunate  people ; 
and  by  relieving  their  physical  wants,  she  finds  an  avenue  to 
their  higher  spiritual  nature,  and  pours  in  the  ^'balm  of  Gilead*' 
to  heal  their  sin-sick  souls.  Accordingly,  under  the  benign 
influence  of  the  Gospel,  she  erects  and  supports  asylums  for  the 
blind,  the  deaf  and  the  dumb,  where  the  victims  of  these  sad 
calamities  are,  in  a  measure,  relieved  from  the  monotony  of 
their  otherwise  isolated  life.  Thus  many  a  ray  of  light  has 
found  its  way  into  the  souls  of  the  blind,  through  the  sense  of 
touch,  which  they  could  not  enjoy  through  that  of  sight. 
Books  printed  in  raised  letters  afi'ord  them  the  opportunity  of 
reading,  and  in  this  way  their  loss  of  sight  is  partially  supplied. 

And  so  again,  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  taught  to  communicate 
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with  their  friends  by  means  of  the  written  and  printed  page, 
and  thus,  while  doomed  to  perpetual  silence,  they  nevertheless 
have  some  compensation  through  the  medium  of  their  hands 
and  eyes. 

Again,  the  destitute  sick  and  injured  are  kindly  cared  for, 
their  sufferings  relieved,  their  hearts  comforted,  and  consola- 
tion and  hope  are  offered  to  cheer  them  in  the  hour  and  article 
of  death. 

The  hungry  and  naked  are  fed  and  clothed,  orphans  provided 
for,  and  the  outcast,  the  degraded  and  the  abandoned  sought 
out  and  won  back  to  a  life  of  purity  and  happiness. 

Thus  the  Church  of  Christ,  following  His  example,  and  obey- 
ing the  precepts  and  directions  of  the  Bible,  has  done  all  these 
things  for  the  amelioration  and  elevation  of  the  condition  of 
men — things  which  human  nature  alone  never  prompted  men 
to  do. 

Time  would  fail  us  to  tell  of  all  her  achievements  in  heathen 
lands;  of  her  conquests,  even  in  our  own  day,  and  of  her  in- 
creasing power  and  influence  for  good  in  all  lands  where  she 
has  had  opportunity  to  unfurl  the  banner  of  the  cross,  and  teach 
the  forgiveness  of  sin  and  the  hope  of  immortality.  All  this 
she  has  done,  and  she  still  goes  forward  in  the  blessed  work 
with  renewed  zeal  and  unwearied  energy  from  day  to  day, 
bringing  light  and  happiness  ^'to  earth's  millions  of  sinning, 
sorrowing  and  suffering  souls,"  and  cheering  them  with  the 
hope  of  heaven.    So  much  for  the  Bible  and  its  teachings. 

Now  what  has  infidelity  done  ?  What  influence  has  it  ex- 
erted for  the  welfare  of  men  ?  Where  are  the  colleges  it  has 
founded  ?  Where  are  the  deaf  and  dumb  asylums  it  supports  ? 
The  hospitals  it  has  provided  ?  Where  are  its  houses  of  refuge 
for  the  abandoned  ?  How  many  missionaries  has  it  sent  out  to 
enlighten  the  ignorant,  to  lift  the  burden  from  the  weary 
shoulder,  or  to  speak  words  of  peace  to  the  troubled  soul,  or  of 
hope  to  those  in  despair? 

Alas !  it  has  done  nothing  to  promote,  but  much  to  destroy 
human  happiness,  and  to  overwhelm  men  in  despair.    It  has 
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founded  no  institutions  to  benefit  mankind.  It  has  sent  out  no 
missioparies.  It  has  built  no  churches.  It  has  tried  to  upset 
the  faith  of  humble  Christians  in  the  only  religion  that  has 
ever  oiTered  peace  and  salvation  to  sinful  men.  It  has  tried  to 
hurl  Jehovah  from  the  throne  of  the  world  in  order  to  rid  its 
votaries  of  moral  responsibility.  It  has  tried  to  bring  reproach 
upon  the  Bible,  and  to  discredit  it  as  a  divine  revelation.  It 
has  sought  to  cast  odium  upon  the  Church  by  holding  up  un- 
worthy members  to  contempt^  as  examples  of  Christian  faith, 
and  by  charging  their  sins  to  their  religion.  It  has  attempted 
to  destroy  everything  in  religion  that  affords  hope  and  comfort 
to  dying  men. 

Behold  its  fruits  in  Russian  Nihilism,  German  Socialism, 
French  Communism !  These  exhibit  their  characters  in  a 
restless  chafing  under  restraint,  and  consequent  overt  acts  of 
insubordination, — rebellion  against  good  government,  dark  con- 
spiracies against  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  social  organ- 
ism— attempts  at  regicide — indiscriminate  assassination — 
licentiousness,  libertinism — lowering,  and,  indeed,  destroying 
the  standard  of  morals  in  relation  to  the  marital  bond — turning 
loose  the  vilest  passions — opening  the  flood-gates  of  the  most 
abominable  vices — ^leaving  men  and  women  free  to  cohabit  pro- 
miscuously like  the  brutes  that  perish — and  in  giving  free  reins 
to  brutal  practices  and  unbridled  lusts. 

Under  the  shadow  of  such  a  system,  murder,  arson  and 
adultery  might  impudently  stalk  through  every  land  unchal- 
lenged and  without  restraint. 

In  the  language  of  the  great  Chalmers,  therefore,  it  can  be 
truly  said  that : — *'  Infidelity  gives  nothing  in  return  for  what 
it  takes  away."  What,  then,  is  it  worth?  Everything  to  be 
valued  has  a  compensating  power.  Not  a  blade  of  grass  that 
withers,  or  the  ugliest  weed  that  is  flung  away  to  rot  and  die^ 
but  reproduces  something.  Nothing  in  nature  is  barren. 
Therefore  everything  that  is  or  seems  opposed  to  nature  cannot 
be  true ;  it  can  only  exist  in  the  shape  that  a  diseased  mind 
imparts  to  one  of  its  coinages.    Infidelity  is  one  of  the  coinages. 
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— a  mass  of  base  money  that  won't  pass  current  with  any  heart 
that  loves  truly,  or  any  head  that  thinks  correctly^  and  infidels 
are  poor^  sad  creatures ;  they  carry  about  them  a  load  of  de- 
jection and  desolation,  not  the  less  heavy  that  it  is  invisible." 
Or,  if  visible  at  all^  it  is  in  the  outward  evil  which  it  effects 
against  mankind  ;  for  infidelity  is  evil  in  all  its  fruits.  But 
the  effects  of  Christianity  are  just  the  opposite,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  following  beautiful  tribute  by  H.  I.  Rose  :  We  live  in 
the  midst  of  blessing  till  we  are  utterly  insensible  of  their  great- 
ness, and  of  the  source  from  which  they  flow.  We  speak  of 
our  civilization,  our  arts,  our  freedom,  our  laws,  and  forget  en- 
tirely  how  large  a  share  of  all  is  due  to  Christianity.  Blot 
Christianity  out  of  the  page  of  man's  history,  and  what  would 
his  laws  have  been  ? — what  his  civilization  ?  Christianity  is 
mixed  up  with  our  very  being  and  our  daily  life ;  there  is  not  a 
familiar  object  round  us  which  does  not  wear  its  mark  ;  not  a 
being  or  a  thing  which  does  not  wear  a  different  aspect,  because 
the  light  of  Christian  hope  is  on  it ;  not  a  law  which  does  not 
owe  its  truth  and  gentleness  to  Christianity ;  not  a  custom  which 
cannot  be  traced,  in  all  its  holy  and  healthful  parts,  to  the 
Gospel." 

The  contrast  which  thus  appears  between  the  fruits  of  Bible 
doctrine,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  infidelity,  on  the  other,  is  of 
such  a  character,  and  so  great,  that  any  one  contemplating  for 
the  first  time,  would  involuntarily  conclude  that  one  was  from 
heaven  and  the  other  from  hell.  But  we  are  so  accustomed  to 
it  that  we  fail  to  appreciate  the  heaven-wide  difference  until  our 
attention  is  specially  called  to  it.  A  fair  and  honest  considera- 
tion of  this  contrast,  however,  will  convince  any  unprejudiced 
mind  of  the  credibility  of  the  Bible. 
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THE  CHRISTMAS  SEASON. 
FOURTH  SUNDAY  IN  ADVENT. 
BT  BEY.  M.  EIEFFEB,  D.D. 

The  Gospel  of  St.  John  i.  19-34  :  "  And  this  is  the  record  of 
John,  when  the  Jews  sent  priests  and  Levites  from  Jerasalem  to 
ask  him,  who  art  thou  ?  And  he  confessed,  and  denied  not ; 
but  confessed,  I  am  not  the  Christ.  And  they  asked  him,  what 
then?  Art  thou  Elias?  And  he  saith,  I  am  not.  Art  thou 
that  prophet  ?  And  he  answered.  No.  Then  they  said  unto 
him,  who  art  thou  ?  that  we  may  give  an  answer  to  them  that 
sent  us.  What  sayest  thou  of  thyself?  He  said^  I  am  the 
voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  make  straight  the  way  of 
the  Lord,  as  said  the  prophet  Esaias.  And  they  which  were 
sent  were  of  the  Pharisees.  And  they  asked  him,  and  said 
unto  him,  why  baptizest  thou  then,  if  thou  be  not  that  Christ, 
nor  Elias,  neither  that  prophet  ?  John  answered  them  saying, 
I  baptize  with  water,  but  there  standeth  one  among  you,  whom 
ye  know  not :  he  it  is,  who,  coming  after  me,  is  preferred  be- 
fore me,  whose  shoe's  latchet  I  am  not  worthy  to  unloose. 
These  things  were  done  in  Bethabara,  beyond  Jordan,  where 
John  was  baptizing. 

''The  next  day  John  seeth  Jesus  coming  unto  him,  and  saith, 
behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world  !  This  is  he  of  whom  I  said.  After  me  cometh  a  man 
which  is  preferred  before  me :  for  he  was  before  me.  And  I 
knew  him  not ;  but  that  he  should  be  made  manifest  to  Israel, 
therefore  am  I  come  baptizing  with  water.  And  John  bare  record, 
saying,  I  saw  the  Spirit  descending  from  heaven  like  a  dove, 
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and  it  abode  upon  him.  And  I  knew  him  not,  but  he  that  sent 
me  to  baptize  with  water,  tha  same  said  unto  me  :  Upon  whom 
thou  shalt  see  the  Spirit  descending,  and  remaining  on  him« 
the  same  is  he  which  baptizeth  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  I 
saw,  and  bare  record  that  this  is  the  Son  of  God.  .  . 

The  more  we  meditate  upon  the  realities  of  our  holy  religion 
the  more  deeply  sensible  do  we  become  that  they  can  be  appre- 
hended properly  only  in  their  unity.  This  was  verified  and 
illustrated  in  the  previous  lesson.  There  it  appeared  clearly 
that  Christ  vindicated  John's  character  solely  on  the  ground  of 
a  oneness  of  life  and  of  interest.  Those  who  are  members  of 
His  body  are  as  dear  to  Him  as  the  apple  of  His  own  eye,  and 
He  will  own  them  as  His  in  life  and  death,  and  will  vindicato 
them  before  the  assembled  multitudes  of  the  Last  Great  Day. 

On  the  very  same  ground  does  John,  according  to  the  Gos- 
pel for  this  day,  give  his  testimony  in  honor  of  his  Lord.  This, 
that  is  DOW  before  us,  occurred  immediately  after  our  Saviour's 
temptation  in  the  wilderness,  His  first  great  victory ;  it  is  there- 
fore the  introduction  to  His  public  ministry.  That  which  we 
considered  last  took  place  some  time  after,  when  our  Saviour 
was  making  His  third  missionary  tour,  through  Galilee.  The 
question  may  then  be  asked :  Why  did  the  Church  reverse  this 
chronological  order  when  she  came  to  determine  and  settle  the 
order  of  her  worship?  The  reason  is  obvious;  the  inspired 
Scriptures  simply  give  the  record  of  facts,  but  the  thinking  and 
worship  of  the  church  must  needs  follow  the  law  of  life  in 
Christ  Jesus.  We  love  Him,  because  He  first  loved  us,  and  we 
cannot  speak  to  His  honor  and  praise  until  by  His  Spirit  our 
spirits  are  placed  in  their  proper  attitude  before  God.  **  What 
think  ye  of  Christ  ?  "  is  indeed  an  important  question ;  but  we 
cannot  answer  it  properly  till  we  know  what  Christ  thinks  of 
us.  When  He  is  internally  revealed  to  us,  and  we  come  to 
stand  consciously  in  His  love,  then  with  Peter  and  John  we 
can  answer  and  confess :  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God.'' 

The  relation  of  John  the  Baptist  to  Christ  is  peculiar ;  yet 
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it  has  a  general  significance.  Hence  we  first  consider  that 
relation  as  defined  by  himself,  -  secondly  the  import  of  his 
record,  or  testimony  concerning  the  Person  of  Christ,  and 
finally  the  advent  preparation,  or  what  is  meant  by  preparing 
the  way  of  the  Lord. 

I.  It  is  implied  by  the  readiness  of  the  Baptist  to  answer 
the  questions  of  the  priests  and  Levites  sent  from  Jerusalem, 
that  the  Sanhedrim  is  the  legally  constituted  body  to  determine 
and  settle  religious  questions  for  the  people.  Their  authority 
is  acknowledged.  Hence  we  might  naturally  suppose  that 
John  would  first  of  all  justify  his  course  of  conduct  by  giving 
the  history  of  his  life  by  naming  his  parents,  and  by  showing 
his  credentials  as  a  divinely  and  regularly  commissioned 
prophet.  But  his  life  is  so  completely  hid  with  Christ  in  Grod 
as  to  leave  self  entirely  out  of  view.  Knowing  that  there  is  a 
prevailing  opinion  that  he  might  be  the  Messiah,  he  confessed, 
and  denied  not :  I  am  not  the  Christ."  If  I  were  to  say  that 
I  am  j56,  thus  exalting  self,  and  thus  expecting  to  find  life,  I 
would  lose  it,  for  it  would  be  a  denial  of  Him  who  is  the  Christ, 
and  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  I  have  declared  to  be  at 
hand.  According  to  prophecy,  it  is  expected  that  Elias,  who 
did  not  die,  but  was  translated — taken  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  of 
fire — will  return  as  the  forerunner  of  Christ,  preaching  and 
baptizing :  "  Art  thou  he  He  answered,  I  am  not."  I  am 
not  the  Elias  you  mean,  I  am  not  Elijah  the  Tishbite. 

Once  more,  according  to  our  sacred  books,  it  is  expected 
(Matt.  XV.  14)  that  Jeremias,  or  some  other  one  of  the  prophets 
will  come  to  preach  and  cleanse  the  nation  with  the  water  of 
purification :  art  thou  he  ?  Again  we  hear  the  emphatic 
answer,  "I  am  not."  Who  then  art  thou,  that  we  may  give  an 
answer  to  them  that  sent  us  ?  According  to  the  Scriptures,  no 
one  coming  as  thou  hast  come,  has  authority  to  baptize,except 
the  Messiah,  Elias,  or  that  other  prophet.  If  thou  art  neither 
one  of  these,  why  dost  thou  preach  repentance,  and  why  dost 
thou  baptize  ?  Now  we  are  done  with  negatives,  and  are  favored 
with  the  positive  answer :    I  am  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the 
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wilderness,  Make  straight  the  way  of  the  Lord,  as  said  the 
prophet  Esaias,"  .  ..  I  baptize  with  water;  but  there  standeth 
one  among  you,  whom  ye  know  not ;  He  it  is,  who  coming  after 
me,  is  preferred  before  me,  whose  shoe's  latchet  I  am  not 
worthy  to  unloose."  That  defines  his  relation  to  Christ.  He 
is  the  connecting  link  between  the  past  and  the  present — the 
conscious  medium  through  which  the  Old  Testament  revelations 
come  to  their  full  significance  in  the  Person  and  Kingdom  of 
Christ.  John's  voice  is  not  that  of  any  one  prophet,  nor  of 
any  particular  past  age ;  but  is  the  voice  of  one  national  life 
(that  of  God's  covenant  people  of  all  past  times),  of  the  one 
nation  in  the  wilderness  of  nations,  crying,  ^*  Prepare  ye  the 
way  of  the  Lord."  0,  ye  Pharisees,  ye  priests  and  Levites, 
this  voice  is  but  the  true  echo  of  God's  voice,  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  better  national  life  in  which  ye  stand.  Know 
ye  not  that  God  has  been  with  your  nation  from  its  commence- 
ment to  the  present  time,  going  before  His  people  as  their 
pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  and  their  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  that 
He  has  spoken  through  the  Patriarchs  and  prophets,  that  He 
has  revealed  Himself  in  visions  and  by  many  infallible  signs  ? 
The  entire  past  revelation  comes  to  its  full  utterance  in  Him^ 
who  is  now  in  your  midst ;  yet  Him  ye  know  not.  I  did  not 
know  Him  either  as  the  promised  Messiah,  till  He  who  com- 
missioned me  to  baptize  told  me  that  (his  ia  He.  I  saw  the 
Spirit  descend  upon  Him  like  a  dove,  and  abide  upon  Him.  And 
I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  saying :  This  is  My  beloved  Son 
in  whom  I  am  well  pleased.  ^*  Therefore  I  said  He  is  preferred 
before  me,  because  He  was  before  me."  John's  relation  to  the 
Lord  then  is  twofold.  He,  as  the  representative  of  the  true 
theocracy,  as  the  conscious  medium  of  its  utterance,  is  the  true 
friend  of  the  Bridegroom,  and  goes  before  Him  to  introduce 
Him  to  the  bride.  Or^  in  other  words,  he  is  the  conscious 
medium,  through  whom,  as  their  representative,  the  previous 
prophets  of  the  Lord  stand  in  the  real  prophetic  succession. 

In  such  sense,  we  think,  he  is  much  more  than  a  forerunner^ 
or  messenger  at  the  side  of  many  other  messengers.    He  is  the 
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Bridegroom's  friend  in  the  sense  that  he  represents  all  previous 
preparations  made  for  His  advent.  Interesting  relationship  f 
But  this  is  not  yet  the  most  intimate  bond  of  union  between 
the  Baptist  and  his  Lord.  He  is  a  living  witness  also  that  the 
Lord  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world.  This  implies  an  internal  relation- 
ship more  intimate  even  than  that  of  special  prophetic  office- 
True,  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit  has  not  yet  fully  come.  The 
Holy  Ghost  has  not  been  given,  as  on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
Tet  that  Spirit  was  present  even  before  Christ's  time  as  the 
Spirit  of  revelation,  at  least  sporadically,  and  when  Christ  was 
baptized,  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  upon  Him  as  the  Spirit 
of  anointing;  and  we  think  it  is  not  saying  too  much  that  the 
Baptist  partook,  in  some  measure,  of  the  same  illumining 
influence.  Just  as  before  intimated,  when  Peter  made  his 
memorable  confession,  the  Saviour  said  to  him :  Blessed  art 
thou,  Simon  Barjona,  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto 
thee,  but  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.*'  So  here  doubtless 
the  testimony  of  John  that  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God  cannot 
be  of  a  mere  outward  character,  but  must  have  proceeded 
from  an  internal  revelation  of  the  same  Spirit  that  abode 
upon  the  Lord  in  the  form  of  an  outward  symbol.  By  what- 
ever term  this  grace  may  be  designated,  "  prevenient,''  or 
actually  regenerating,^'  it  admits  at  least  of  a  comparison 
with  that  which  is  given  in  full  measure  to  its  happy  subjects 
in  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit.  Such  comparison  was  insti- 
tuted by  the  Saviour  when  He  said,  with  reference  to  John, 
^'Nevertheless  he  that  is  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
greater  than  he."  From  this  we  may  fairly  infer  that 
whilst  his  life  belonged  properly  to  the  Old  Testament  Dispen- 
sation, nevertheless  he  was  so  far  enlightened  by  the  Spirit  as 
to  confess  that  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God  from  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal adoption.  We  can  say  at  least  that  this  is  so  potentially. 
The  possibility  to  be  actualized  in  the  near  future.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  twofold  relationship  of  the  Baptist  to  his  Lord, 
here  named,  has  real  significance  for  the  Church  for  all  coming 
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time.  Her  voice  is  that  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness  of  this 
world :  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord ; "  and  her  testimony 
has  ever  been :  He  is  the  Son  of  God."  That  is  the  voice  of 
Christians  in  their  complex  union,  and  as  individuals,  they  are 
living  epistles  of  God  to  be  seen  and  read  of  all  men/'  So 
Christian  was  John's  record,  or  testimony,  that  all  Christians 
must  say:  It  is  our  record,  it  is  our  testimony  :  **He  is  God's 
Son.  He  is  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world." 

Noticing,  as  we  cast  our  eyes  over  the  lesson,  that  there  is  a 
two-fold  testimony — the  first  as  given  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tions of  those  in  authority,  and  the  other  in  the  presence  of  a 
multitude  of  people  including  the  disciples — ^we  proceed  to 
inquire  into 

IL  The  essential  import  of  that  which  is  witnessed,  or 
recorded.  Here  it  seems  at  the  very  outset  that  every  con- 
ceivable error  in  regard  to  the  Person  of  Christ  is  anticipated. 
Is  there  any  doubt  as  to  His  essential  divinity  ?  Here  we  are 
expressly  told  that  He  is  the  Son  of  God  " — a  form  of  expres- 
sion, in  Jewish  theology,  which  means  that  He  is  equal  with 
God,  and  consequently  that  He  is  God.  This  was  the  main 
ground  of  the  accusation  of  the  Jews  against  Him ;  namely, 
that  He  claimed  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  thus  making  Himself 
equal  with  Him.  His  pre-existence,  as  declared  by  Himself  in 
the  words:  "  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am,"  is  here  witnessed  in 
the  words,  "  After  me  cometh  a  man  which  is  preferred  before 
me,  for  He  was  before  me."  John  was  six  months  older  than 
Jesus ;  how  then  could  this  testimony  be  true  except  on  the 
ground  that  the  latter  is  God  ?  And  further,  who  but  God 
could  baptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost?  A  man  divinely  com- 
missioned may  baptize  in  the  name  of  God  the  Father,  Son  and 
Holy  Ghost,  but  no  mere  mere  man  can  baptize  with  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

Here  the  record  of  John  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  that  o  f 
the  inspired  Scriptures  throughout.  There  is  a  general  presump- 
tion in  favor  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  in  the  whole  structure  of 
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the  Bible.  Everywhere  He  is  represented  as  more  than  man. 
Indeed,  if  Christ  is  not  a  Divine  Person,  the  language  in  regard 
to  Him  in  the  Scriptures  would  be  calculated  to  make  a  false 
impression^  and  lead  us  astray.  How,  under  such  hypothesis, 
could  we  understand  such  Scriptures  as  the  following  ?  John  i.  1, 

In  the  beginning  was  the  word,  and  the  word  was  with  God." 
John  iii.  13,  And  no  man  has  ascended  up  to  heaven,  hui  he 
that  came  down  from  heaven,  even  the  Son  of  man  which  is  in 
heaven."  John  iii.  31,  **He  that  cometh  from  above  is  above 
all."  John  vi.  38,  '*For  I  came  down  from  heaven,  not  to  do 
mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me."  John  xvi.  28, 

I  came  forth  from  the  Father,  and  am  come  in  the  world." 
1  John  iv.  2,  3,  **  Hereby  know  ye  the  Spirit  of  God ;  every 
spirit  that  confesseth  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh  is  of 
God ;  and  every  spirit  that  confesseth  not  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  come  in  the  flesh  is  not  of  God."  These  are  advent 
texts.  Many  more  might  be  quoted  of  the  same  import. 
Arians  try  to  weaken  the  force  of  these  passages  by  their 
efforts  to  prove  that  notwithstanding  the  Lord's  pre-exist- 
ence.  He  is  nevertheless  a  creature — the  first  and  oldest  of 
all  creatures.  But  this  is  proven  to  be  all  in  vain  by  the 
positive  Scriptural  declarations  that  He  is  God.  Rom.  ix.  5, 
**And  of  whom,  as  concerning  the  flesh,  Christ  came,  who 
is  God  over  all,  blessed  for  evermore."  John  i.  1,  **The 
word  was  God."  Socinians  say,  "  was  made  God,"  an  idea 
which  has  not  the  least  countenance  from  the  Bible,  because 
God's  attributes  are  incommunicable;  He  cannot  give  His 
essential  glory,  or  communicate  His  nature  to  a  creature.  The 
very  idea  is  contrary  both  to  reason  and  to  Scripture.  In 
Hebrews  we  read,  in  reference  to  the  Son  :  "  Thy  throne,  0 
God,  is  for  ever  and  ever ;  a  sceptre  of  righteousness  is  the 
sceptre  of  Thy  kingdom."  The  design  of  the  writer  here  is  to 
show  the  superiority  of  Christ  to  the  angels.  Throughout  the 
Old  Testament  He  is  called  Jehovah.  This  name  is  used  to 
distinguish  Him  as  the  true  God  from  the  heathen  gods. 
Divine  attributes  are  ascribed  to  Him,  such  as  eternity,  omni- 
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presence^  omniscience^  omnipotence,  immutability,  etc,  (See  John 
xvii.  8;  Mich.  v.  2;  John  iii.  13;  Matt,  xxiii.  20;  Matt,  xviii. 
20 ;  Matt.  ii.  27  ;  John  ii.  24  ;  Jerem.  xvii.  10 ;  Rev.  ii.  23 ;  Heb. 
xiii.  8.) 

Thu8y  too,  divine  works  are  ascribed  to  Him.  All  things  were 
made  by  Him,  and  by  Him  they  are  preserved.  And  thus  also 
divine  worship  belongs  to  Him.  The  angels  worship  Him  — 
and  it  behooveth  every  human  knee  to  bow  before  Him  and 
every  tongue  to  confess  that  He  is  the  Lord  to  the  glory  of 
God.  That  is  the  testimony  of  John,  that  Messiah  is  very 
God.  He  testifies  further  that  in  one  person  He  is  very 
man.  As  a  man  he  had  doubtless  some  knowledge  of  Him  for 
years;  he  knew  Him  as  the  son  of  Mary  and  Joseph.  Such 
knowledge  does  not  contradict  the  statement  that  he  was  care- 
ful to  make  that  he  did  not  know  Him  as  the  promised  Messiah, 
because  he  learns  this  fact  by  a  special  revelation.  He  con- 
versed with  Christ,  as  with  a  man ;  he  went  with  Him  into  the 
water,  baptized  Him  and  came  with  Him  out  of  the  water ;  he 
saw  the  Spirit,  like  a  dove,  descend,  and  abide  upon  Him,  and 
DOW  he  addresses  his  countrymen,  saying :  There  standeth 
one  one  among  you  whom  ye  know  not,  whose  shoe's  latchet  I 
am  not  worthy  to  unloose.*'  This  cannot  be  a  theophany 
merely  for  a  moment  or  an  hour.  He  whom  I  baptized  with 
water,  and  who  now  standeth  among  you  is  very  man,  as 
well  as  God ;  he  is  Emanuel — God  with  us.  This  testimony  is 
corroborated  by  the  whole  history  of  His  life — no  life  more 
divine,  and  yet  no  life  so  truly  human.  There  is  no  human 
characteristic  that  He  did  not  possess,  and  there  is  no  condition 
or  law  of  human  life  that  was  not  exemplified  in  His  Person. 
Hence  the  Scriptures  abound  in  sayings  that  have  reference  to 
His  humanity.  Matt.  i.  1,  Christ  Jesus,  the  Son  of  David,  the 
Son  of  Abraham.''  Matt.  viii.  20,  The  Son  of  man  hath  not 
where  to  lay  His  head."  More  than  sixty  times  He  calls  Him- 
self the  son  of  man.''  Luke  ii.  62,  And  Jesus  increased  in 
wisdom  and  stature,  and  in  favor  with  God  and  man."  John 
1.14,^' And  the  word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us." 
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1  Tim.  ii.  5,  One  God^  and  one  mediator  between  God  and 
men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus/'  Heb.  ii.  13,  For  as  much  then 
as  the  children  are  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,  he  also  himself 
likewise  took  part  of  the  same ;  that  through  death  he  might  de- 
stroy him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil  (15)  and 
deliver  them,  who,  through  fear  of  death,  were  all  their  life- 
time subject  to  bondage.  (16)  For  verily  he  took  not  on  him  the 
nature  of  angels ;  but  he  took  on  him  the  seed  of  Abraham. 
(17)  Wherefore  in  all  things  it  behooved  him  to  be  like  unto  his 
brethren.'*  He  was  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmi- 
ties, being  tempted  in  all  points  like  ^  we  are."  He  was  a 
man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief.*' 

Finally  the  record  of  John  is,  that  Christ  is  the  Lamb  of 
God  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,  and  that  He 
baptizeth  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  We  need  not  ask  whether  he 
has  here  reference  to  the  particular  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (53) 
which  describes  the  Saviour's  sufferings  and  death,  and  His 
lamb-like  patience  and  innocency ;  or  whether  he  has  special 
reference  to  the  Paschal  Lamb.  Christ  is  the  great  antitype, 
the  ideal  to  which  the  divinely  instituted  offerings  generally  of 
the  Old  Testament,  have  a  typical  relation.  The  time  of  ful- 
fillment has  now  come.  God  has  made  jETm  great  offering.  He 
has  given  His  Son,  who  bears  and  takes  away  the  world's  sin. 
The  once  for  all  sacrifice  is  now  to  be  made.  Christ  becomes 
the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world.  The  fact  of  redemption,  answering  in 
full  to  man's  need  of  the  same  !  It  is  to  this  that  the  Baptist 
as  a  true  witness  here  calls  attention,  not  as  to  a  phenomenon, 
but  as  to  a  great  reality  to  be  made  effectual  for  each  person 
through  the  Personal  Redeemer.  Hence  he  is  careful  to  say : 
*^  He  that  sent  me  to  baptize  with  water,  the  same  said  unto 
me,  upon  whom  thou  shalt  see  the  Spirit  descending,  and 
remaining  on  Him  the  same  is  He  which  baptizeth  with  the 
Holy  Ghost."  This  looks  not  only  to  Calvary,  where  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb  is  shed,  a  death  for  sin  ;  but  to  the  coming  up  out 
of  the  grave  also,  for  our  justification,  an   ascension  into 
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heaven,  and  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost.  It  looks  to  the  birthday  of  the  Church,  the  genesis 
of  the  new  creation  in  Christ  Jesus.  But  the  genesis  looks 
also  to  its  exodus.  Hence  the  progressive  form  is  used  in  both 
instances :  The  Lamb  of  God  thattaketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world,"  ^Uhe  same  is  He  which  baptizeth  with  the  Holy  Ghost." 
The  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  do  not  take  away  the  world's 
sin  as  by  magic.  Not  tte  merit  of  suffering  in  itself  con- 
sidered is  availing  for  our  salvation.  The  blood  of  Christ  could 
not  cleanse  from  sin^  if  He  had  remained  forever  in  the  state  of 
the  dead.  The  Lamb  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world  must 
not  only  be  beheld  on  Calvary,  where  it  was  slain  ;  it  must  be 
seen  also  where  the  seer  of  the  New  Covenant  saw  it,  in 
heaven,  in  the  very  heart  of  God :  it  is  His  Lamb.  It  is  not 
enough  that  the  fountain  be  opened  '4br  sin  and  uncleanness;" 
the  life-giving  and  healing  waters  flowing  therefrom  must  in 
some  way  be  made  accessible  to  us.  There  must  be  a  baptism 
in  these  waters.  They  are  objectively  present  in  the  sanctuary, 
that  is,  in  the  Church :  they  flow  in  divinely-ordained  channels  ; 
and  here,  as  in  the  beginning,  the  Spirit  moves  upon  the  great 
deep.  Here  Christ  baptizes  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  bap- 
tizes into  His  own  body,  so  that  His  blood,  which  is  His  life, 
becomes  availing  for  our  complete  salvation. 

This  is  the  wondrous  advent  way  of  the  Lord.  It  is  the  way 
in  which  His  kingdom  comes.  It  is  the  way  in  which  His 
mystical  body  grows.  It  is  the  way  by  which  those  who  are 
taken  up  as  integral  parts  of  this  body  are  cleansed  from  their 
sins,  and  healed  of  their  infirmities.  It  is  the  way  of 
wisdom,  righteousness,  sanctification  and  complete  redemption. 
It  is  the  process  by  which  the  divine  in  the  human  gives  it  life 
and  immortality.  It  is  the  Lord's  way  of  saving  men  by  bap- 
tizing with  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  not  yet  ended.  So  the 
requirement  to 

ill.  Prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord  and  to  make  His  paths 
strait  is  still  in  force.  It  may  seem  like  a  contradiction  that 
men  are  called  upon  to  prepare  the  way  of  salvation,  since  it 
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has  been  wrought  out,  and  is  objectively  at  hand.  It  is  like 
the  command :  Prepare  to  meet  thy  God,"  when  we  know  that 
God  is  with  us,  and  that  we  cannot  escape  His  presence.  We 
know  what  that  means ;  namely^  that  we  should  prepare  to 
meet  God  in  the  judgment  of  the  last  day  to  render  an  account 
of  the  deeds  done  in  the  body.  That  day  will  come  whether 
we  obey  the  command  or  not.  So  the  salvation  is  present ;  it 
is  offered,  whether  we  accept  it  or  neglect  it.  But  how  shall 
we  escape,  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation  ?  The  question  is 
that  of  personal  responsibility.  We  cannot  be  mistaken  as  to 
what  is  here  meant  by  the  way  of  the  Lord."  We  are  aware 
that  the  word  "  way,"  or  ^'  ways  "  has  different  significations. 
We  read  of  the  ways  of  wisdom,  the  ways  of  a  wise  man  and 
the  ways  of  a  foolish  man,  the  broad  way  and  the  narrow  way. 
So  we  read  of  God's  thoughts  and  ways.  These  may  be  in  the 
deep  of  His  own  infinite  being,  or  they  may  follow  the  course 
of  time.  They  are  as  high  above  our  ways  and  our  thoughts 
as  the  heavens  are  above  the  earth.  The  terms  here  mean  the 
general  mode  of  the  divine  activity.  God  as  person  is  active 
in  willing  and  thinking.  But  according  to  the  Scriptures, 
there  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  Divine  activity,  a  peculiar  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  children  of  men,  wb'ch  is,  in  a  special  sense, 
called  the  way  of  the  Lord."  Thus  in  Proverbs  xvi.  17,  we 
read  of  "a  highway  for  the  upright  to  depart  from  evil." 
Isaiah  (xi.  16)  speaks  of  a  highway  prepared  for  the  remnant 
of  God's  people."  And  again  he  says  (xxxv.  8),  "  A  highway 
shall  be  there,  and  a  way,  and  it  shall  be  called  the  way  of 
holiness,  the  redeemed  shall  walk  there^  and  the  redeemed  of  the 
Lord  shall  return,  and  come  to  Zion  with  songs,  and  everlast- 
ing joy  upon  their  heads ;  they  shall  obtain  joy  and  gladness, 
and  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  flee  away."  We  read  in  Isaiah 
xl.  3,  "  Make  in  the  desert  a  highway  for  our  God." 

By  comparing  these  prophecies  with  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures  which  refer  to  the  same  subject,  we  learn  that  this 
highway  is  the  way  of  salvation  ;  as  for  example  Acts  xvi.  17  : 
These  men  are  the  servants  of  the  most  High  God,  which 
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show  unto  us  the  way  of  salvation/'  See  also  Luke  xix.  9 : 
*^  This  day  is  salvation  come  to  this  house/'  Christ  had  come 
to  the  house  of  Zaccheus,  and  He  is  the  salvation.  So  Simeon, 
when  he  saw  Christ,  blessed  the  Lord,  because  his  eyes  had 
seen  His  salvation.  And  the  Saviour  calls  Himself  "  The  way, 
the  truth  and  the  life."  It  is  the  Lord's  way,  and,  as  said  by 
the  prophet  Isaiah,  it  is  prepared.  It  behooves  us,  therefore, 
especially  in  this  day  of  confused  ideas,  to  take  heed  that  we 
rightly  apprehend  the  meaning  of  the  divine  call :  prepare 
ye  the  way  of  the  Lord."  It  does  not  mean  that  as  nations, 
families,  or  individuals,  we  have  of  ourselves  either  the  incli- 
nation or  the  strength  to  do  the  least  thing  to  draw  the  Lord 
toward  us.  The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God,''  and  as 
of  ourselves  we  cannot  think  a  good  thought  or  speak  a  good 
word.  The  Lord  loves  all  men,  and  wants  to  come  in  unto 
them.  "  Behold,"  we  hear  Him  say  "  I  stand  at  the  door  and 
knock,  if  any  man  will  open  the  door  I  will  come  in  unto  him, 
and  sup  with  him,  and  he  with  Me."  In  like  manner  He 
would  come  in  to  families  and  nations.  Yet  He  will  not  force 
His  way  contrary  to  man's  will.  And  if  man  cannot  will  to 
open  the  door,  if  he  has  no  inclination  to  do  so,  not  knowing 
Him  that  standeth  without,  what  then  can  we  say  ?  Is  any 
one  under  obligation  to  do  that  which  he  cannot  do  ?  That 
seems  a  great  mystery  indeed ;  a  divine  way  objectively  "  pre- 
pared," yet  man  called  upon  to  prepare  the  way.  But  we  have 
seen  that  the  salvation  that  has  come  to  us  is  human,  as  well 
as  divine.  It  comes  to  us  in  the  way  of  light  and  love :  yea, 
not  only  the  light  and  love  of  a  Divine  Person  have  touched  us ; 
but  Christ,  who  is  as  truly  human  as  He  is  divine,  and  whose 
anointing  by  the  Spirit  is  the  anointing  of  humanity,  reveals 
Himself  in  the  domain  of  the  human  consciousness  with  no  less 
power  than  that  by  which  He  made  the  worlds.  Why  should 
we  here,  in  the  usual  fashion,  make  for  ourselves  a  difficulty 
by  separating  the  subjective  from  the  objective  ?  We  don't  do 
so  in  the  sphere  of  the  natural.  When  we  are  told  that  we  are 
in  the  natural,  and  that  it  is  in  us,  we  understand  it.  And  when 
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we  are  told  that  the  winter  season  is  near,  and  that  a  storm 
is  approaching,  or  that  friends  are  coming,  company  is  to  be 
enjoyed,  we  don't  perplex  ourselves  about  the  deep  mystery 
underlying  all  this.  We  hear  the  call,  ^'  prepare/'  and  it  has 
for  us  no  uncertain  sound.  So  precisely  should  it  be  in  the 
sphere  of  grace.  Here  Christ  has  come  internally,  subjectively, 
as  well  as  objectively.  The  external  call  is  internal  as  well. 
If  we  have  no  power  to  will  and  do  the  good,  He  is  that  power 
in  us.  If  we  are  in  darkness.  He  is  our  light ;  if  we  are  in  sin 
He  is  our  salvation  ;  if  we  are  dead,  He  is  our  life. 

John  called  the  Jews  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord  by 
repentance  and  baptism.  To  them  that  did  repent  and  believe 
He  gave  the  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God.  That  power  is 
in  and  with  us ;  the  Lord  commands  us  to  work  out  our  salva* 
tion  whilst  He  works  within  us  to  will  and  to  do  of  His  good 
pleasure.  He  gives  faith.  He  gives  repentance  unto  salva- 
tion just  because  He  baptizeth  with  the  Holy  Ghost;  He 
baptizeth  into  His  life,  into  His  death hence  He  is  to  us 
complete  redemption,  since  He  ever  liveth  in  heaven,  and  is 
ever  coming  nearer  to  us,  that  we  may  be  with  Him  forever  in 
the  mansions  of  glory  which  He  has  prepared  for  them  that 
love  Him. 


vn. 


THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Bead  before  the  Cliosophic  Society,  Lancaster,  Pa, 

BT  REV.  THEODORE  APPEL,  D.D. 

Most  persons  in  this  happy  country  of  ours,  including  the  la- 
dies, and  even  school-boys  ^and  girls,  are  tolerably  well  acquainted 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  for  if  they  are  not, 
it  is  not  because  they  have  not  had  opportunities  to  know  some- 
thing about  it.  We  have  been  quite  fortunate,  certainly,  in 
having  numerous  expounders,  from  the  great  Webster  down  to 
the  village  schoolmaster  and  the  village  weekly  newspaper. 
The  fact  is,  we  are  here,  on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  all  sovereigns^ 
and  why  should  we  not  also  be  statesmen,  and  know  something 
about  the  Magna  Charta  of  our  rights  and  privileges,  in  this  the 
best  governed  country  on  our  planet. 

We  do  not,  therefore,  in  these  circumstances,  surrounded  by 
such  a  great  cloud  of  witnesses,  regard  it  as  presumptuous  to 
attempt  to  write  about  the  Constitution,  nor  improper  to  ask 
this  learned  circle  to  give  their  opinions  about  such  a  weighty 
matter. 

The  merits  of  the  great  organic  law  of  this  country  are  not 
unknown  to  fame,  even  among  those  who  do  not  enjoy  its 
benefits ;  they  are  world-renowned,  as  the  Germans  say.  But 
when  we  come  to  examine  them  more  carefully,  we  will  be  re- 
luctantly compelled  to  acknowledge  that  they  are  not  so  original 
as  we  sometimes  suppose ;  and  that  therefore  we  do  not  deserve 
so  much  credit  for  them  as  our  Fourth-of-July  orators  would 
have  us  to  believe.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  connection 
of  its  parts,  and  the  checks  inserted  at  all  prominent  points  to 
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prevent  one  part  of  the  government  from  interfering  with  an- 
other, 80  that  law  and  order  may  be'  maintained  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  people  respected.  Thus,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  Commander-in-Chief  of  our  armies,  and  carries  the 
sword;  but  the  House  of  Representatives  carries  the  purse,  and 
must  vote  the  money  to  carry  on  war,  else  the  sword  in  the 
hand  of  the  President  amounts  to  nothing,  and  neither  the 
army  nor  navy  can  accomplish  anything.  But  this  is  nothing 
new,  because  the  principle  that  the  people  must  vote  supplies — 
carry  the  purse — was  established  in  England  during  their  long 
contentions  with  the  house  of  the  Stuarts, — long  before  we  exist- 
ed as  a  nation.  The  English  House  of  Commons,  who  repre 
sent  the  people  in  this  respect,  have  just  as  much  to  say  in 
regard  to  war  or  peace  as  the  popular  branch  of  our  own  govern- 
ment* 

But  whilst  the  one-man  power  must  be  carefully  guarded 
and  kept  from  running  into  tyranny,  the  danger  from  the  oppo- 
site extreme  of  a  pure  democracy,  where  a  mere  majority  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people  may  become  just  as  oppressive  and 
tyrannical  as  any  absolute  monarch.  In  this  country  they  may 
vote  money  and  war,  but  the  Senate  and  the  President  must 
endorse  their  action,  or  it  becomes  a  nullity.  So  it  is,  also,  and 
has  been  in  England,  where  the  House  of  Lords  can  check  and 
restrain  any  disorderly  or  lawless  proceedings  in  the  Lower 
House. 

In  the  same  way  the  Judiciary  department  of  our  government, 
vested  in  the  Supremo  Court,  has  a  function  to  perform  in  par- 
ticular  caseSy  to  pronounce  a  law  of  Congress  invalid,  where  it 
conflicts  with  the  Constitution.  The  same  is  the  case  in  Eng- 
land. 

Much  credit  is  sometimes  claimed  for  our  excellent  Constitu- 
tion, because  it  allows  no  room  for  privileged  classes,  for  titles 
of  nobility,  and  the  language  used  seems  to  imply  that  they 
were  abolished  here  in  America;  but  the  feudal  system  can 
hardly  be  said  even  to  have  had  an  existence  in  this  country, 
and  it  would  be  certainly  a  mistake  to  say  that  it  was  here 
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abolished.  When  our  government  was  formed  we  had  no  no- 
bility, and  scarcely  any  person  wished  to  have  such  an  institu- 
tion. The  article  in  the  Constitution  that  forbade  it,  therefore, 
involved  no  loss  or  sacrifice  of  any  kind,  and  stands  there  as  a 
mere  brtUum  fidmen  against  its  existence  elsewhere  or  hereafter. 
As  a  protection  against  the  slow  growth  of  such  an  institution,  it 
can  scarcely  amount  to  anything  ;  because  here  would  be  the 
last  place  in  the  world  where  it  would  likely  take  root  and  grow. 
Most  probably  our  forefathers,  holding  in  vivid  recollection  the 
trouble  occasioned  by  an  aristocratic  class  in  the  history  of  the 
past  in  other  countries,  had  their  fears  that  it  might  in  some 
way  be  smuggled  in  by  their  descendants,  and  so  from  patriotic 
motives  put  an  effectual  barrier  in  the  way  of  its  introduction 
for  all  time  to  come.  It  was  Divine  Providence,  who  orders 
and  directs  the  affairs  of  nations  no  less  than  of  individuals, 
that  brought  about  such  a  conjuncture  of  affairs  in  this  land, 
that  the  founders  of  our  government,  without  any  considerable 
sacrifice  of  feelings  or  interests,  had  the  honor  conferred  upon 
them  of  pronouncing  the  death-knoll  of  an  element  in  human 
society,  which,  however  useful  in  its  place  and  time,  cannot  be 
regarded  any  longer  as  in  harmony  with  the  progress  of  the 
world's  civilization. 

They  did,  however,  in  fact,  admit  a  relic  of  the  feudal  system 
into  their  great  and  immortal  work  by  legalizing  slavery  where 
it  was,  and  so  giving  rise  to  a  kind  of  landed  aristocracy.  We 
all  know  why  they  did  so.  They  simply  could  not  help  them- 
selves. They,  moreover,  probably  had  no  idea  of  the  mischief 
to  which  it  would  lead  in  after-times.  Had  they  foreseen  the 
result  of  their  compromise,  and  been  prepared  to  make  the  neces- 
sary sacrifice,  which  would  have  been  a  real  one  in  their  day, 
they  would  have  been  wise — more  than  humanly  wise,  perhaps — 
and  would  have  saved  their  country  much  trouble,  long  discus- 
sion and  bitter  strife,  all  ending  in  civil  war  and  bloody  car- 
nage. 

Our  noble  Constitution,  as  we  all  know,  left  no  room  for  the 
union  of  church  and  state,  and  this  has  always  been  regarded 
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as  one  of  its  many  excellencies.  It  involved,  however,  no  sac- 
rifice. Probably  few,  if  any,  thought  of  establishing  a  national 
church  in  this  country.  The  circumstances  of  the  people,  di- 
vided into  numerous  religious  sects,  as  they  were,  precluded 
every  idea  of  the  kind.  History  was  advancing,  and  it  was 
already  giving  its  verdict  against  religious  establishments.  The 
framers  of  the  Constitution  took  things  as  they  found  them,  and 
simply  expressed  the  voice  of  Providence  in  the  matter.  The 
article  forbidding  "  an  establishment  of  religion"  was,  however, 
a  powerful  testimony  against  such  establishments  the  wide  world 
over.  The  example  here  set,  without  any  sacrifice  or  loss  on 
our  part,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  was  the  beginning  of  a 
movement  which  shall  not  end  until  the  state  and  church  in  other 
countries  shall  stand  each  on  its  own  proper  foundation,  and 
give  each  other  mutual  support  without  mixture,  confusion,  or  a 
false  outward  mechanical  union.  The  word  ^'dis-establishment," 
employed  to  describe  this  movement,  is  coming  into  vogue. 

But  was  the  formation  of  our  Constitution  simply  the  adoption 
of  certain  principles  of  government  already  acknowledged  ?  Cer- 
tainly not,  we  reply ;  for  if  that  had  been  the  case,  it  would 
have  been  simply  a  figure-head,  and,  in  itself  considered,  would 
have  been  no  advance  in  history ;  and  as  a  mere  documentary 
record  would  have  had  no  influence  in  the  development  of  our 
national  life.  Tt  sought  to  embody  all  those  truths  which  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  had  declared  were  self-evident — at 
least  in  this  country.  But  it  embodied  a  number  of  other  things 
which  were  not  so  self-evident  in  those  days,  not  even  to  Mr. 
Jefferson  himself,  after  he  came  back  from  France  with  his  rad- 
ical views  and  found  the  new  Constitution  in  full  bloom — the 
work  of  thirty-eight  brave  men,  with  Washington  at  their 
head. 

When  England  gave  up  the  contest  with  her  American  colo- 
nies as  fruitless,  she  declared  them  all — including  little  Dela- 
ware and  Rhode  Island — free,  sovereign  and  independent 
states,  which  meant  that  each  one  might  now  become  a  little 
nation  by  itself.    Articles  of  Confederation  had  been  adopted 
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among  themselves  for  mutual  protection  and  defense.  But  the 
confederation  was  a  mere  rope  of  sand,  as  it  was  called,  with  little 
or  no  authority  in  it.  What  was  necessary  in  these  circumstances 
was  an  organic  law  which  should  bring  these  little  sovereignties  to- 
gether and  form  them  into  a  nation.  This  was  the  herculean 
task  to  which  the  framers  were  required  to  address  themselves ; 
and  it  was  something  that  not  only  required  a  sacrifice  of  feeling, 
but  demanded  new  light.  A  step  must  be  made  to  a  higher 
plane  of  national  life.  They  studied  the  republics  of  antiquity, 
the  fierce  democracies  of  Athens  and  Rome,  the  republics  of 
Italy,  Switzerland  and  Holland ;  but  these  were  all  unsatisfac- 
tory. .  They  were  well  adapted  for  small  communities,  but  not 
for  such  a  country  as  this,  nor  for  the  nation  that  was  to  be. 
There  was  little  unity  at  first  in  the  convention.  The  centrifu- 
gal force  was  strong,  and  the  love  for  the  little  sovereignties 
was  quite  as  ardent  in  those  early  days  as  it  was  in  later  times. 
Some  of  the  members  felt  like  taking  up  their  hats  and  going 
home.  A  good  many  delegates  from  the  different  sovereignties 
did  not  come  to  the  convention  at  all,  and,  of  course,  did  not 
bring  their  hats  with  them.  From  New  York  only  one  came, 
Alexander  Hamilton,  who,  however,  was  a  host  in  himself,  like 
the  Scottish  chief  whose  pibroch  whistle  was  worth  a  thousand  men . 

From  Virginia  only  three  presented  themselves,  but  Wash- 
ington and  Madison  were  among  them.  Pennsylvania  sent  eight 
delegates;  New  Jersey,  four;  Delaware,  five ;  and  Maryland, 
three ;  so  that  from  these  four  last-mentioned  States,  clustering 
around  Philadelphia,  there  were  twenty  out  of  the  thirty-eight 
members  who  signed  the  great  instrument  of  American  free- 
dom when  it  was  finished.  It  was  not  likely  that  distance  or 
the  difficulty  of  travelling  in  those  days  prevented  all  of  the 
colonies  from  being  more  fully  represented.  Fear  and  distrust, 
no  doubt,  had  much  to  do  in  the  premises.  The  magnitude  and 
difficulty  of  the  work,  in  fact,  were  sufficient  to  keep  ordinary 
men  out  of  the  convention,  or  to  drive  them  out  after  they  once 
got  in.  The  convention,  however,  did  not  break  up.  They  only 
thought  of  doing  so. 
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And  now  here  comes  in  the  beautiful  incident  handed  down 
by  history^  telling  us  how  the  framers  got  out  of  their  dilemma 
and  reached  the  shore  after  floundering  about  for  weeks  on  the 
waves  of  unprofitable  discussion ;  how  Dr.  Franklin  proposed 
that  the  convention  should  pray  to  God  for  light  and  help ;  how 
Bishop  White  came  in  every  morning  and  led  the  convention  in 
prayer  on  bended  knees,  with  the  exception  of  the  Quaker,  who 
stands  looking  on  with  his  hat  on  his  head,  as  seen  in  the  picture; 
and  then  how  everything  went  well  after  that ;  how  they,  with 
much  unanimity,  finished  their  work^  signed  their  names  to  it, 
and  sent  it  out  to  the  country  for  adoption  or  rejection. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  were^  for  the  most  part, 
Englishmen  as  well  as  Americans ;  hence,  whilst  they  detested 
British  tyranny,  they  were  not  ignorant  of  the  merits  of  the 
English  Constitution,  and  not  unwilling  to  engraft  into  their 
own  work  its  best  features,  leaving  out  only  its  defects,  or  parts 
which  did  not  suit  in  the  new  government  about  to  be  estab- 
lished. The  common  law  of  England  had  generally  been 
adopted  in  this  county,  and  it  seemed  to  be  a  logical  necessity 
that  the  organic  law  should  be  similar  in  both  cases.  In  the 
great  stress  that  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  convention,  the 
centrifugal  force  had  to  yield  and  come  into  proper  relation 
with  the  centripetal.  State  sovereignty,  as  something  para- 
mount, went  to  the  wall,  and  the  union  was  effected.  Washing- 
ton, Franklin,  Hamilton  and  Madison,  by  their  great  moral 
strength,  prevailed;  a  free  government  was  established,  with 
a  head  and  ample  power  to  keep  it  from  falling  to  pieces  at 
the  first  strain  it  might  have  to  experience.  We  then  became 
a  nation,  a  union,  and  the  foundation  of  our  greatness  was  thus 
laid.  Here  in  a  few  men  the  victory  was  won,  and  a  new  crea- 
tion in  history  made  its  appearance — a  free,  democratic  govern- 
ment, with  a  concentration  of  power  for  its  own  preservation 
as  great  as  in  any  other  government  in  the  world,  involving  a 
church  without  a  bishop,  and  a  state  without  a  king,"  in  some 
good  sense  at  least.  It  was  not  born  in  the  "  Mayflower,'*  nor  in 
North  Carolina,  but  in  Philadelphia.  The  triumph,  however,  of 
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a  few  individual  great  men  was  over  that  which  was  local,  limited 
and  particular,  in  favor  of  that  which  was  general  and  universal,  had 
to  be  also  the  work  of  the  people  of  the  thirteen  independent 
sovereignties  before  it  could  become  an  established  historical 
fact.  The  new  Constitution  did  not  at  iSrst  call  forth  any  very 
general  enthusiasm  among  the  people.  It,  in  fact,  led  to  the 
formation  of  two  particular  parties, — the  Federalists  and  the 
anti-Federalists, — the  latter  maintaining  that  too  much  power 
was  lodged  in  the  Federal  government,  and  might  prove  danger- 
ous to  the-liberties  of  the  people.  Patrick  Henry  in  Virginia 
brought  all  the  powers  of  his  great  eloquence  against  its  adop- 
tion ;  Jefferson  was  not  satisfied ;  Virginia  and  New  York 
stood  aloof  for  a  while.  But  in  the  course  of  about  one  year  the 
majority  of  the  people  in  eleven  States  adopted  it,  and  not  long 
afterward  the  remaining  two  followed  their  example.  Washing- 
ton considered  it  the  best  Constitution  that  could  be  formed  for 
this  country  under  the  circumstances.  The  new  government 
went  into  operation  on  the  4th  of  March,  1789,  with  Washing- 
ton as  its  first  President. 

The  opposition  to  such  a  government  showed  itself  in  two  such 
respectable  States  as  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania, — in  Mas- 
sachusetts in  advance  before  it  was  framed,  in  the  Shay  Rebel- 
lion; and  in  Pennsylvania  afterwards,  in  the  Whiskey  Insurrec- 
tion. In  the  South  it  slumbered  for  a  long  time,  and  showed 
itself  on  a  grand  scale  in  the  great  Rebellion.  The  conclusion 
of  the  war  was,  we  may  hope,  the  final  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Thus  far,  briefly,  in  regard  to  the  excellences  of  the  Consti- 
tution. We  refer  those  of  this  learned  body,  who  wish  to  pursue 
the  subject  further  in  its  more  minute  details,  to  the  numerous 
expounders  of  the  Constitution,  great  and  small,  mentioned  in 
the  beginning  of  this  essay,  not  overlooking  The  Federalist^ 
Story  on  the  Constitution,  Kent's  Commentaries,  Chief  Justice 
Marshall's  decisions,  the  speeches  of  Webster,  Calhoun  and 
other  bright  stars  that  glitter  in  our  political  firmament. 

But  now  a  few  words  in  regard  to  its  defects.    Are  there  any, 
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and  if  there  are,  is  it  wise  for  us  here  to  refer  to  them  ?  We  place 
ourselves  under  the  broad  banner  of  the  Constitution  itself, 
which  allows  everybody  freedom  of  speech,  and  take  the  respon- 
sibility of  referring  to  a  few  things  in  which  it  may  be  lack- 
ing. 

In  the  first  place,  our  Constitution  is  a  written  one.  This 
is  often  considered  as  one  of  its  chief  merits ;  and  other  na- 
tions are  beginning  to  copy  after  us  in  this  respect — even 
Japan.  It  was  a  comparatively  easy  matter  for  us  to  get  up 
such  a  written  document,  because  other  nations  had  supplied 
us  with  the  material.  We  did  not  as  a  nation  begin  in  savage 
life,  but  started  with  all  the  culture,  civilization  and  experience 
of  the  past.  Other  nations  did  not  begin  their  history  thus — 
nor  indeed  could  they — with  written  constitutions.  The  Con- 
stitution of  England  has  not  yet  been  written  out.  It  has, 
however,  there  an  actual  existence,  as  a  living  power,  an  or- 
ganic law,  known  and  read  of  all  men ;  growing,  expanding  or 
changing,  just  as  it  may  be  necessary  in  promoting  the  great- 
ness and  glory  of  England.  The  written  constitution  is  a 
human  production.  The  living,  actual  constitution  is  a  part 
of  the  divine  idea  of  humanity,  which  is  not  an  abstraction, 
but  a  real  concrete  force  or  power.  It  is  the  form  which  the 
State  assumes  as  included  in  the  more  general  idea  of  man, 
who  is  certainly  a  reality. 

There  are  many  advantages  in  written  constitutions,  but 
there  are  also  some  disadvantages  growing  out  of  them,  as  our 
past  history  shows.  Such  instruments  represent  the  thoughts 
and  judgment  of  a  particular  age  or  juncture  in  history ;  but 
a  nation  grows,  enlarges  its  views,  and  so  it  tends  to  outlive 
its  written  constitution,  and  it  becomes  difficult  to  reconcile  its 
progress  with  what  has  become  a  tradition — it  may  be,  a  sacred 
tradition  of  the  past.  To  suppose  that  a  class  of  men  at  any 
particular  period  can  lay  down  either  a  political  or  religious 
belief  that  will  answer  in  all  respects  for  all  ages  is  to  attribute 
to  them  supernatural  wisdom.  The  Bible  is  the  only  document 
that  has  in  any  degree  come  up  to  this  requirement ;  and  some 
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unwisely  imagine  that  even  it  will  in  the  course  of  time  become 
obsolete.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  a  written  constitution  may 
make  room  for  amendments  from  time  to  time^  as  our  own  does. 
But  the  '^mode  of  amendment/'  says  one  of  our  political 
writers,  ''which  it  provides  may  be  so  intricate  or  difficult  as  to 
restrict  the  action  of  the  people,  so  that  this  fundamental  right 
shall  be  more  effectually  wrested  from  them  than  by  the  most 
consummate  tyranny.''  This  remark,  we  apprehend,  applies 
to  our  Constitution.  Congress  can  propose  an  amendment  to 
the  people,  but  only  when  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  shall  deem 
it  necessary,  or  two-thirds  of  the  several  State  Legislatures 
shall  call  for  it^  and  then  it  becomes  part  of  the  Constitution 
only  when  three-fourths  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  several 
States  (or  conventions)  shall  have^ ratified  it.  Now,  when  the 
people  of  the  country  are  divided  on  some  vital,  fundamental 
point,  an  amendment  is  practically  an  impossibility.  So  it  was 
with  the  question  of  slavery  in  the  Constitution.  There  was, 
in  fact,  no  possibility  of  getting  it  out  except  by  war  and  revo- 
lution. We  all  know  what  difficulty  our  most  astute  statesman 
had  in  getting  it  out  even  after  the  war.  Schleiermacher,  in 
his  Christliche  Siite^  says :  ''A  constitution  which  has  no  place 
for  amendment  is  absolutely  immoral,  for  it  sets  itself  forth  as 
absolutely  perfect.  It  is  far  more  immoral  than  the  unlimited 
power  of  the  monarch.  .  .  Again,  "Whoever  will  have  a 
government  that  cannot  follow  its  living  conviction  sets  the 
dead  over  the  living,  and  denies  the  moral  development  of  the 
state.''  The  English  Constitution,  as  already  remarked,  is  not 
80  stiff  and  inflexible  as  ours.  It  is  something  that  grows  with 
the  growth  of  the  nation  and  changes  with  its  progress  and  en- 
lightenment. The  people  of  England,  that  is,  those  who  vote, 
can  change  the  House  of  Commons  at  any  time  and  make 
fundamental  changes  whenever  it  is  necessary.  They  are,  in 
fact,  accustomed  to  do  so.  The  crown  and  the  House  of  Lords 
can,  of  course,  interpose  obstructions,  but  only  to  prevent  the 
changes  from  taking  place  too  rapidly.  Hence  the  quiet  and 
comparatively  peaceful  progress  of  the  English  nation. 
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But  if  our  own  Constitution  is  of  such  an  inflexible  charac- 
ter^ what  is  our  relief?  Is  the  nation  to  be  held,  as  it  were,  in  a 
vice,  and  prevented  forever  from  advancing  beyond  the  political 
wisdom  of  a  hundred  years  ago  ?  Fortunately,  there  is  no 
urgent  call  for  any  great  changes  in  the  Constitution  for  the 
present,  nor  perhaps  for  centuries  to  come.  There  are,  how- 
ever, cases  of  frequent  occurrence  where  there  is  an  apparent 
or  real  conflict  between  the  letter  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
spirit  of  our  legislation,  which  gives  rise  to  no  small  amount 
of  political  excitement  and  discussion  all  over  the  country. 
What,  then,  is  our  relief?  We  have  good  common  sense,  are 
smart  and  clever,  and  we  have  a  safe  and  easy  escape  out  of 
these  difficulties,  and  usually  settle  them  at  the  polls  every 
now  and  then.  We  have  two  methods  of  interpreting  the  con- 
stitution— the  one  strict  and  literal,  and  the  other  more  liberal 
and  constructive.  The  strict  constructionist  denies,  for  instance, 
that  we  have  any  right  to  establish  a  national  bank ;  to  add 
new  territory,  as  Jefferson  maintained  when  we  purchased 
Louisiana  from  the  French ;  and  in  our  own  day,  and  even 
since  the  time  of  Henry  Clay,  that  we  have  any  right  to 
establish  a  tariff  to  protect  home  industries  whenever  it  is 
necessary  for  our  growth  and  prosperity.  General  Jackson 
maintained  that  he  had  no  authority  in  the  Constitution  as 
President  of  the  United  States  to  appoint  days  for  fasting  or 
thanksgivings,  and  so  he  signed  his  proclamations  simply  as  a 
private  individual,  as  Andrew  Jackson,  a  citizen.  So  also 
Col.  R.  M.  Johnson  maintained  once  in  a  long  report  in  regard 
to  carrying  the  mails  on  Sunday.  The  strict  constructionist 
probably  interprets  the  Constitution  correctly ;  but  then  it  is 
the  mere  written  Constitution  that  he  has  in  view ;  the  people, 
however,  take  a  different  view  of  the  subject,  and  they  have  in 
their  eye  the  unwritten  constitution  and  get  their  interpretations 
from  it.  We  have  thus,  in  fact,  two  constitutions — the  one 
formal  and  written,  the  other  unwritten,  the  real  living,  organic 
law  of  the  land.  The  latter  is  manifestly  the  living,  moving 
power  in  our  national  life.    During  the  war  the  written  Con- 
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stitation  had  to  be  violated  over  and  over  again ;  but  the  na- 
tion was  true  to  its  unwritten  law,  and,  obeying  the  law  of 
self-preservation,  maintained  itself  intact.  The  United  States 
Bank  was  a  useful  institution  in  its  day,  but,  as  Mr.  Webster 
said^  it  became  an  obsolete  idea/'  Our  Presidents  and  Gover- 
nors officially  appoint  days  for  prayer  and  tell  the  people  to  go 
to  church  to  worship  God.  In  regard  to  Sunday  mails,  we  do 
as  we  think  best,  notwithstanding  Dick  Johnson's  voluminous 
report  to  the  contrary.  The  tariff  we  refer  to  a  commission  of 
wise  men  to  ascertain  what  kind  of  a  tariff  would  be  best  for 
the  country ;  and  we  add  one  territory  after  another  to  the 
national  domain — Texas,  California  and  Alaska,  and  after  a 
while  we  will  annex  Mexico  and  Central  America,  if  it  is  nec- 
essary to  our  growth  and  prosperity,  notwithstanding  Mr. 
Jefferson's  constitutional  scruples. 

The  distinction  here  made  between  a  written  and  an  unwritten 
constitution  is  thus  justified  by  the  facts  of  our  history.  We 
regard  it  as  a  necessity,  within  certain  limits,  to  the  progress 
of  the  nation.  It  is  safe  ground  on  which  to  stand.  It  is 
simply  following  the  example  of  our  English  cousins,  who,  with 
their  unwritten  constitution,  manage  so  well  to  get  out  of  diffi- 
culties and  prevent  revolutionary  outbreaks. 

"  The  constitution  of  the  political  people,"  says  Mulford,  in 
his  book  on  the  "  Nation,"  p.  145,  has  a  two-fold  character. 
The  one  is  the  development,  the  nation  in  history, — the  his- 
torical constitution  ;  the  other  is  the  formula  which  the  nation 
prescribes  for  its  order, — the  enacted  constitution  ;  the  one  is 
the  organism ;  the  other  is  the  form  for  the  organization." 
*'  The  unwritten  constitution/'  says  Dr.  0.  Bronson,  when  he 
was  still  a  Protestant  and  a  politician,  is  simply  a  law  or- 
dained by  the  nation  or  the  people  instituting  and  organizing 
the  government.  The  unwritten  constitution  is  the  real  or 
actual  constitution  of  the  people  as  a  state,  or  as  a  sovereign 
community,  and  constituting  therein  such  or  such  a  state.  It 
is  providential — not  made  by  the  nation,  but  born  with  it." 
De  Maistre,  the  French  writer,  says:  "The  fundamental  prin- 
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ciples  of  all  political  constitutions  exist  before  all  written  law. 
The  constitutional  law  is,  and  can  only  be,  the  development  or 
sanction  of  an  unwritten,  pre-existing  right.  That  which  is 
most  essential,  most  intrinsically  oonstitutional  and  fundamental, 
is  never  written,  and  could  not  be,  without  endangering  the 
state." 

This  development  of  the  fundamental  political  idea  must 
not,  however,  be  carri^  too  far.  It  should  be  just,  legitimate 
and  historically  logical,  else  the  written  constitution,  the  out- 
ward form,  will  go  to  pieces.  Thus  the  unwritten  constitution 
cannot  be  construed  so  as  to  permit  women  to  vote  for  the 
President.  Nobody  thinks  of  that,  and  so  our  patriotic  ladies 
ask  for  an  amendment  that  will  give  them  this  right.  We  are 
inclined  to  favor  their  request,  but  we  fear  that  it  is  something 
impracticable  on  account  of  the  great  difficulty  in  carrying  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  Still,  we  believe  that,  if  the 
ladies  all  over  the  United  States  were  in  favor  of  the  change, 
their  request  would  be  granted  and  the  amendment  made.  It 
would  be  also  an  amende  honorable  on  the  part  of  the  men. 

Here  it  would  be  proper  to  consider  certain  theories  in  re- 
gard to  government  in  general,  and  to  our  Constitution  in  par- 
ticular, such  as  these :  that  the  nation  is  a  necessary  evil ;  an 
historical  accident ;  a  social  contract  or  compact  entered  into 
to  promote  purely  secular  interests ;  or  a  grand  system  of 
police,  with  authority  merely  to  protect  our  lives,  property  and 
sacred  honor;  and  hypotheses  of  a  similar  character.  We 
simply  refer  to  them  here,  and  turn  to  another  point,  which 
will  become  more  and  more  a  live  question  as  we  go  on  in  the 
progress  of  our  development. 

According  to  the  written  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
all  religion  and  Christianity  seem  to  be  barred  out.  The 
name  of  the  Supreme  Being  does  not  appear  at  all  in  that  in- 
strument, and  all  authority  is  regarded  as  coming  from  the 
people.  No  reference  whatever  is  made  to  the  State  as  a 
divine  institution.  From  this  it  might  be  inferred  that  it  was 
intended  to  ignore  the  institutions  of  religion  altogether,  as 
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something  not  entering  into  the  organic  law  of  the  nation.  So 
it  has  been  maintained  by  some  strict  constructionists,  besides 
Oeneral  Jackson.  For  a  long  time  one  of  our  United  States 
Senators  regularly  opposed  the  election  of  a  chaplain  for  the 
Senate  as  unconstitutional.  But  a  great  deal  of  this  sort  of 
pedantry  has  passed  away,  as  something  outlived  and  outgrown. 
We  have  chaplains,  Christian  funeral  services  in  the  capitol ; 
Sunday  is  observed  as  a  day  of  rest  by  Congress  ;  the  oath  is 
administered  with  the  book  of  divine  revelation;  and  the  differ- 
ent Christian  denominations  are  called  on  to  co-operate  with  the 
Oovernment  in  the  civilization  and  instruction  of  the  Indians. 
All  this  shows  progress  in  the  growth  of  the  unwritten  consti- 
tution, and  generally  it  is  coming  to  be  believed  that  all  laws 
and  all  authority  for  such  a  nation  as  ours  roust  have  their 
basis  in  Christianity.  Government  and  Christianity  are  com- 
ing together  slowly,  and  the  time,  we  may  hope,  is  approaching 
when  everywhere  among  us  it  will  be  freely  admitted  that  God 
hath  joined  these  two  things  together,  and  that  no  one  has  a 
right  to  put  them  asunder. 

The  correct  theory  of  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  the 
State  has  not  yet  been  settled  in  this — not  much  more  so, 
probably,  than  in  the  old — world.  It  is  one  of  great  difficulty. 
There  are  here  two  extremes,  and  we  stand  on  the  left  wing. 
Our  position  is  manifestly  the  reaction  of  the  corruptions  and 
abuses  of  the  order  of  things  which  had  existed  in  the  Old 
World  from  time  immemorial. 

There  are  certain  principles  bearing  on  this  subject  which  are 
incontestable :  that  God  is  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe ; 
that  He  is  the  author  and  source  of  all  law  and  of  all  lawful 
authority,  and  that  nations  and  governments  are  just  as  much 
bound  to  be  subject  to  His  law  as  the  humblest  individual. 
"  Law  has  its  home  in  the  bosom  of  God,  and  its  voice  is  the 
harmony  of  the  world." 

Further,  that  this  great  Being  has  revealed  Himself  in  His 
Son,  the  Christ,  and  given  Him  all  authority  and  power  in 
heaven  and  earth,  so  that  He  may  be  King  of  kings  and  Lord 
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of  lords,  with  power  to  raise  the  nations  from  their  degradation 
and  to  enable  them  to  serve  Him  as  the  end  and  happiness  of 
their  being. 

As  these  things  are  so,  then  we  say  that  all  governments, 
our  own  included,  must  in  some  sense  be,  not  only  Theocratic, 
but  Ohristocratic.  The  same  command  that  had  gone  forth 
that  to  Christ  every  knee  shall  bow  and  every  tongue  confess 
applies  to  kingdoms  and  empires  and  republics  no  less  than  to 
the  humblest  being  on  the  earth. 

We,  of  course,  in  our  experience  as  a  nation,  have  not  yet 
reached  that  point,  and  wo  may  ask  the  question,  How  are  we 
to  get  there?  We  do  not  think  it  can  be  accomplished  by 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  by  inserting  the  name  of  God 
at  the  beginning,  the  middle  or  the  end.  Such  amendments,  as 
we  have  seen,  are  impracticable.  It  would  take  a  long  time  to 
get  three-fourths  of  our  people  to  vote  for  them.  And  even  if 
they  were  passed,  it  is  not  certain  that  they  would  amount  to 
anything  more  than  an  empty  profession.  So  also  we  do  not 
think  that  the  object  can  ever  be  accomplished  in  the  way 
proposed  by  Richard  Rothc,  who  maintains  that  the  State 
should  be  so  clarified  as  to  be  able  to  take  up  and  absorb  the 
Church  and  its  functions.  The  only  solution  then  left  is  to  be 
found  in  the  course  of  historical  development.  Let  the  un- 
written constitution  grow  and  expand  in  the  lives  of  our  Chris- 
tian people  until  it  gets  fully  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
becomes  an  obedient  and  efficient  servant  of  Christ. 

Notwithstanding  our  wickedness  and  badness  as  a  people, 
we  believe  that  we,  as  Americans,  are  nevertheless  slowly 
tending  in  that  direction — which  is  the  proper  end  and  goal  of 
history.  A  new  political  science,  which,  however  is  not  new, 
if  growing  up  among  us  and  bringing  us  to  the  old  stand-point 
of  our  fathers  in  Church  and  State.  The  words  of  Washing- 
ton, who  himself  was  not  satisfied  with  everything  in  the  Con- 
stitution, are  known  to  all.  Winthrop,  one  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  with  his  love  for  popular  rights,  said  on  one  occasion. 
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our  Constitution,  written  by 
"  The  Nation  :  the  Foundjitioni.^t 
Life  in  the  United  States/'  as  i^l 
christocentric  tendencies  df  our 

"The  nation  as  it  exists  in  ita  necrssi 
(or  state,  as  he  means).  The  liiw^  by  w 
which  Christ  has  revealed  in  Hi.^  iuiiusi! 
the  divine  relations  of  humanity  m  ro 
man — of  every  man.  In  Hiin  itnn^J 
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"The  only  foundation,  then,  upon  wh 
individual  or  of  society  is  in  Him. 
than  that  which  is  lying.'    It  is  in  the 
the  solidarity  of  human  society  la  m&ai 
principle.    It  becomes  evident  tint  no 
minister  of  the  whole. 

"The  nation  (or  state)  is  formed  as  a  power  on  earth.  It  is  invested  with 
power  of  God ;  its  authority  is  conveyed  through  no  intermediate  hands, 
but  is  given  of  God.  It  is  clothed  with  His  majesty  on  the  earth.  It  is 
ordained  of  God  to  do  this  service.  It  is  the  Theou  diaconoa — the  deacon 
of  God.  Rom.  12;  5." 

Many  other  passages  of  like  import  could  he  quoted  from 
this  author.  His  hook  is  an  admirable  one^  showing  that  the 
author  has  studied  the  great  writers  in  political  science  in 
Germany,  France,  England  and  America.  It  is  in  advance  of 
Lieber  and  other  American  writers.  It  is  worthy  of  a  careful 
reading  and  study.    It  was  published  in  Boston  in  1861. 

Our  political  science  is  largely  empirical.  It  savors  too 
much  of  the  philosophy  of  years  ago,  and  we  are  getting  tired 
of  it.  It  has  a  spiritual  and  ideal  side.  Let  us  now  have 
more  of  that. 

9  Sicelides  Muss,  paulo  majora  canamus 
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H18TORT  OP  THE  Christian  Chubch.  By  Philip  Schaff.  ChrUtianug 
Sum :  Christiani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto.  Vol,  IV.  Mediaeval  Christianiii/, 
from  Gregory  L  to  Gregory  VII.  A.D.  690-1073.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner*s 
Sons,  1885. 

It  is  a  rich  feast  to  sit  down  and  commune  with  Medioeval  Church 
history  through  this  fine  volume  of  800  pages.  For  years  we  have  been 
anxiously  waiting  for  it,  for  we  expected  something  excellent,  especially 
on  this  age.  We  knew  from  former  years  something  of  Dr.  iSchaff'a 
warm  enthusiasm  over  the  church  history  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Some 
forty  years  ago,  when  he  wrote  and  published  his  Principle  of  Protes- 
tantism^ he  outlined  in  idea  the  significance  of  this  age  in  church  history. 
The  idea  that  Protestantism  was  a  legitimate  outgrowth  of  the  Latin 
Church  of  this  age  was  then  comparatively  new  in  the  historical 
world — the  world  of  church  historians,  and  especially  quite  new  in  this 
country.  It  was  looked  upon  only  as  an  age  of  intellectual  darkness 
and  of  superstition, — an  age  during  which  the  Christian  Church  had 
been  supplanted  by  a  corrupt  hierarchy  which  obtained  the  epithet.  Syn- 
agogue of  Satan.  Neander,  Dr.  Schaff 's  preceptor,  had  led  the  way  in 
bringing  forward  a  deeper  view  of  the  history  of  the  Church,  especially 
the  theory  of  historical  development,  according  to  which  the  history  of 
the  Church  is  an  organic  whole,  a  gradual  unfolding  through  successive 
stages  of  the  new  creation  in  the  world.  According  to  this  theory,  the 
Church  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  a  legitimate  outgrowth  of  primitive 
Christianity,  during  which  Christianity  adapted  itself  to  the  new  ma- 
terial and  new  surroundings  by  which  it  was  confronted,  and  then  when 
the  Reformation  of  the  16th  century  came  in,  Protestantism  arose  as 
the  product  and  birth  of  the  best  life  of  the  centuries  that  immediately 
preceded  it. 

We  remember  well,  though  we  were  then  an  unfledged  youth  of  15  or 
16  years  of  age,  the  controversy  to  which  the  little  work  of  Dr.  Schaff, 
entitled  the  Principle  of  Protestantism  in  which  this  idea  of  historical 
development  was  set  forth,  gave  rise  in  our  Reformed  Church,  and  with 
what  su.spicion  it  was  received  all  over  this  country.  It  was  charged 
with  heresy  for  maintaining  a  historical  organic  connection  between 
the  Roman  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Protestant  Church 
of  the  modern  age.  The  question  was  asked,  Can  any  good  come  out  of 
the3Iediaeval  Roman  Church?  The  man  who  ventured  to  answer  this 
question  in  the  affirmative  was  charged  with  being  in  sympathy  with 
Romanism — something  of  a  Jesuit  in  disguise.  In  the  theological  centres 
all  over  this  country  the  theory  was  regarded  as  a  dangerous  German 
speculation.  So  far  as  there  was  any  idea  of  a  historical  connection  or 
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continuity  in  the  Christian  Church,  this  was  traced  through  the  Middle 
Ages  in  a  line  of  sects,  such  as  the  Paulicians,  Manictieans,  Albigenses 
and  Waldenses,  outside  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  did  not  matter 
much  how  heretical  those  sects  were  if  only  they  possessed  the  merit  of 
autagonizing  the  Roman  Church.  As  a  general  thing,  however,  there 
was  very  little  idea  of  history  at  all  as  pertaining  to  the  Church.  Chris- 
tianity was  viewed  as  a  system  of  revealed  truth,  settled  and  fixed  for 
all  time,  and  its  historical  continuity  was  not  regarded  as  a  characteris- 
tic of  it.  The  Church  was  made  up  of  individual  believers,  who  might 
appear  and  disappear  in  history,  so  that  no  historical  connection  with 
the  immediate  past  was  considered  necessary  to  guarantee  the  Christian- 
ity of  the  Protestant  Church  in  the  16th  century.  The  Church  could 
utterly  die  out  for  a  time,  and  then  be  resuscitated  again  de  novo,  in 
individual  Christians,  who  were  supposed  to  be  born  from  the  word  of 
Crod  in  the  Scriptures.  The  whole  theory  of  Christianity  and  the  Church 
that  prevailed  was  unhistorical ;  indeed,  there  was  very  little  idea  of  his- 
tory Itself  in  any  form,  as  being  an  unfolding  of  the  organic  life  of  the 
race. 

The  idea  of  history  in  general,  and  of  Church  history  in  particular,  as  set 
forth  in  this  treatise,  was  entirely  new  in  America,  and  it  was  regarded 
as  heretical  and  dangerous  just  because  it  was  new.  And  when  it  was 
discovered  that  this  novelty  carried  with  it  the  giving  of  some  credit  to 
the  Latin  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages  for  the  good  that  came  out  of  it  in 
the  Reformation,  the  cry  of  heresy  became  intensified.  Then  the  young 
writer  (Dr.  Schaff  was  only  25  or  26  years  of  age  at  the  time)  brought 
out  a  negative  side  in  Protestantism  also,  and  spoke  of  sect  and  schism 
as  being  a  disease  in  Protestantism  that  should  be  overcome  and  thrown 
off  by  its  healthful  life,  and  this  was  regarded  also  as  indicating  his 
sympathy  with  Romanism.  That  was  at  the  time  when  what  became 
known  subsequently  as  Mercersburg  theology  was  just  taking  root  in  the 
institutions  at  Mercersburg,  and  beginning  to  permeate  the  ministry 
and  congregations  of  the  Reformed  Cnurch. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  trace  the  rise  of  this  theolo^,  nor  to  speak  of 
the  agitation  the  movement  caused  in  the  Reformed  Church,  and  the 
wide-spread  opposition  itproduced  in  other  Protestant  bodies  towards 
the  Reformed  Church.  We  refer  to  it  merely  to  direct  attention  to  the 
wonderful  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  theology  of  this  country 
in  reference  to  this  subject. 

That  work  of  Dr.  Schaff 's,  which  contained  the  salient  points  in  his 
theory  of  Church  history,  and  which  is  carried  out  and  applied  in  his 
still  unfinished  work  on  Church  history,  is  now  received  everywhere 
as  orthodox.  It  has  been  republished,  we  believe,  and  is  received  with 
general  favor.  We  could  only  wish  that  it  were  more  widely  circulated 
and  read,  especially  by  the  students  in  our  theological  seminaries,  as 
well  as  by  ministers  generally. 

It  is  in  this  IVth  vol.  of  Dr.  Schaff  *s  Church  history  that  the  theory 
finds  special  application.  It  governs  the  whole  general  conception  of 
Mediseval  Church  history,  and  it  will  have  to  be  carried  out  more  fully 
by  the  author  when  he  comes  to  treat  of  the  preparation  for  the  Refor- 
mation, and  the  rise  of  the  Reformation  itself. 

This  is  why  in  general  we  welcome  this  volume  of  Dr.  Schaff 's  Church 
history.  We  were  anxious  to  see  the  subject  treated  by  him  according 
to  his  own  theory  of  Church  history.   It  is  true  that  within  the  last 
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f«)rty  years  since  the  Principle  of  Protestantism  appeared,  this  gap  in 
Church  history  has  been  ably  filled  up  by  other  writers.  Especially 
has  Milman,  in  his  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  traversed  this  field 
with  rich  enthusiasm  and  captivating  diction,  so  that  his  history  possesses 
the  interest  of  a  romance.  Others  have  written  upon  it  since  Neander. 
But  we  were  prepared  to  hail  something  unique,  and  in  many  respects 
superior,  in  the  vol.  of  Dr.  SchafF.  And  we  have  not  been  disappointed. 
He  expected  at  one  time,  we  believe,  to  cover  this  ground  in  one  volume, 
whereas  now  we  have  a  vol.  of  800  pages  covering  only  half  the  ground, 
reaching  to  A.D.  1073,  leaving  tour  and  a  half  centuries  for  another 
volume. 

The  next  volume,  covering  the  period  from  Gregory  VII.,  Hildebrand, 
1073,  to  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation,  1517,  will  be  in  some  respects 
more  interesting  than  this.  This  latter  period  is  the  more  productive 
period  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  includes  the  great  migrations  of  nations, 
the  Crusades,  which  broke  up  and  reunited,  under  different  combina- 
tions, the  great  populations  ot  Europe,  and  especially  the  great  intellec- 
tual movement  m  scholasticism,  when  the  great  universities  were  found- 
ed and  reached  their  highest  prosperity.  Such  celebrated  scholars  and 
divines  as  Anselm,  Roscellinus,  William  of  Champeaux,  Peter  the 
Lombard,  Abelard  the  brilliant  lecturer,  and,  towering  above  them  all, 
Thomas  Atjuinas,  the  Doctor  Angelicus,  the  intellectual  giants  pass 
before  the  view  of  the  historian,  and  afford  the  opportunity  of  setting 
forth  their  truly  wonderful  genius  and  great  systems,  such  as  the  Summa 
of  8t.  Thomas. 

Then  come  into  the  field  the  lines  of  preparation  for  the  Reforma- 
tion, which  gather  up  in  themselves  the  best  positive  struggles  of  the 
age  to  surmount  its  own  cycle  of  life  and  activity  and  to  emerge  into 
a  higher  and  freer  Christianity.  These  movements  of  preparation 
divide  into  the  positive  and  negative,  &c.,  &c. 

Bat  while  this  next  volume  will  cover  a  more  interesting  period,  yet 
this  4th  volume  is  full  of  interest  as  presenting  the  foundations  for  the 
great  work  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Introductory  Hebrew  Method  and  Manual.    By  William  R.  Harper, 
Ph.D.,  Chicago:  American  Publication  Society  of  Hebrew,  1885.  Price,  $2.00- 

The  author  of  this  work  is  the  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  the  cognate 
languages  in  the  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  at  Chicago,  and  the  Princi- 
pal of  the  Institute  of  Hebrew.  He  has  won  a  wide  and  iust  reputation, 
not  only  for  his  scholarship,  but  especially  for  his  skill  and  success  in 
teaching  Hebrew.  We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  his 
method.  The  study  of  Hebrew  is  commonly  regarded  as  dull  and 
uninteresting.  And  no  marvel,  where,  as  in  the  ordinary  method  of 
teaching  the  language,  the  student  is,  first  of  all,  required  to  master  the 
whole  grammar  and  undergo  the  drudgery  of  memorizing  its  dry  para- 
digms, and  then  is  plungeaheadlong  into  the  Biblical  text  to  apply,  as 
best  he  can,  what  he  is  supposed  to  have  learned.  In  fact,  only  a  few  of 
the  most  earnest  students  come  to  the  translation  of  the  Old  Tei»tament 
with  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  forms  of  the  language, 
and  even  these  few  have  as  yet  no  Hebrew  vocabulary  with  which  to 
work;  this  must  now  be  acquired  by  looking  up  the  words  as  they  occur 
in  the  lexicon,  looking  them  up  time  and  again  till  they  become  familiar. 
The  task  is  uninviting  in  the  extreme ;  and  we  may  not  wonder  that  the 
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great  majority  of  those  who  enter  on  the  study  of  Hebrew  learn  little  or 
nothing  of  the  language,  and  forget  that  little  almost  before  it  is  learned. 
A  new  method  is  needed,  and  this  Dr.  Harper  has  furnished.  The 
method  is  inductive.  Firsty  the  student  gains  some  of  the  facts  of  the 
language ;  secondly^  he  learns  from  these  facts  the  principles  which  they 
illustrate  and  by  which  they  are  regulated  ;  thirdly,  he  is  made  to  apply 


Hebrew,  as  well  as  from  Hebrew  into  English.  The  three  processes  are 
carried  on  simultaneously  from  the  first  hour's  work.  In  this  way  the 
labor  of  acquiring  the  language  becomes  comparatively  light  and  is 
always  pleasant,  and  even  the  work  of  memorizing  as  here  carried  on  by 
easy^stages,  ceases  to  be  a  drudgery.  A  few  months*  trial  in  the  class-room 
by  the  writer  of  the  present  notice  has  given  him  an  exalted  opinion  of 
the  value  of  this  method. 

The  volume,  whose  title  we  have  driven  above,  consists  of  two  parts : 
An  Introductory  Hebrew  Methody  comprising  170  pages,  and  a  Hebrew 
Mantialf  comprising  93  pages.  To  begin  with  the  Manual:  it  contains  (I.) 
the  pointed  Hebrew  text  of  the  first  four  chapters  of  Genesis.  Tbe  text 
used  is  that  of  Baer  and  Delitzsch.  Chapters  I.  and  II.  give  only  the 
most  important  accents:  Chapter  III.  gives  in  addition  the  accents  of 
secondary  value;  the  remaining  chapters  give  all  the  accents.  This  is 
followed  (II.)  by  a  literal  translation  or  the  first  four  chapters  of  Genesis ; 
(III.)  by  the  unpointed  text,  which  the  student,  from  the  first  lesson, 
learns  to  read  almost  as  easily  as  the  pointed  text ;  (IV.)  a  transliteration 
of  the  first  chapter,  in  which  the  Hebrew  words  are  divided  into  their 
syllables,  and  the  naturally  long  and  the  tone  long  vowels  are  carefully 
indicated;  (V.  the  Hebrew  text  of  Genesis,  Chapters  (V.)-VIII. ;  (VI.  and 

VII.  )  a  Hebrew-English  and  English-Hebrew  vocabulary  on  Gen.  I.- 

VIII.  ;  and  (VIII.-IX.)  word-lists. 

This  Manual  is  intended  to  accompany  the  Introductory  Hebrew  Method, 
which  consists  of  fifty  lessons  covering  the  first  eight  chapters  of  Genesis. 
Each  lesson  is  based  on  one  or  more  verses  of  the  Hebrew  text.  The 
first  lesson  for,  example,  is  on  Gen.  i:  1.  It  comprises  first  a  series 
of  notes  in  which  each  word  is  analyzed  into  its  syllablei^,  its  con- 
sonants and  vowel-sounds,  with  their  equivalents  in  English  and  a  literal 
translation.  Secondly,  Observations  of  a  more  general  character.  Thirdly, 
a  word-lesson,  which  at  first  includes  few  words  not  contained  in  the  verse 
or  verses  of  the  lesson,  and  which  is  to  be  learned  in  such  a  manner  that 
when  the  English  word  is  pronounced,  the  Hebrew  equivalent  will  be 
given.  Fourthly,  a  set  of  exercises,  which  are  to  be  written  on  paper  by 
the  student  when  he  prepares  his  lesson,  copied  on  the  board  in  the  class- 
room, criticised  by  the  instructor  and  class  and  corrected  by  each  student 
on  his  paper.  These  exercises  consist  of  translations  from  English  into 
Hebrew  and  from  Hebrew  into  English,  and  in  the  writing  of  Hebrew 
words  in  English  letters  and  of  transliterated  Hebrew  words  in  Hebrew 
letters.  Fifthly,  Topics  for  study,  which  are  intended  to  furnish  a 
remnU  of  the  more  important  points  touched  upon  in  the  lesson.  From 
the  second  lesson  onward  there  is  always  a  Grammar- Lesson  assigned  in 
the  **  Elements  of  Hebrew,"  which  we  notice  below ;  principles  of  Syntax 
are  given  as  they  come  to  view  in  the  several  lessons,  and  there  is 
generally  a  Note-Review,  designed  to  keep  fresh  in  the  mind  what  the 
student  has  already  learned.  Such  is  the  character  of  the  Manual  and 
the  Method,  which  are  to  be  used  together.   The  manner  of  using  them 
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may  be  best  explained  by  stating  how  the  first  lesson  is  ^iven.  The  first 
word  of  Gen.  i :  1,  is  written  on  the  board,  and  the  English  equivalent  of 
each  consonant  and  vowel-sound  indicated  to  the  student.  The  word  as 
a  whole  is  then  pronounced  and  the  meaning  given.  The  student  is 
called  upon  to  pronounce  it  and  to  give  its  meaning.  The  second  word 
is  taken  up  ana  treated  in  the  same  manner.  Then  the  two  words  ^re 
pronounced  together  and  their  meaning  given.  After  this  each  remaining 
word  is  considered  ;  and  with  each  new  word  a  review  of  all  the  preced- 
ing words  is  made.  When  he  has  thus  learned  to  pronounce  the  entire 
verse,  and  to  give  a  Hebrew  word  when  its  English  equivalent  is  named, 
the  student  is  shown  the  Notes  on  the  verse  as  given  in  the  Method, 
where,  for  his  private  study,  he  will  find  for  substance  the  aid  already 
given  orally.  His  attention  is  also  directed  to  the  Observations^  with 
most  of  which  he  has  been  made  familiar  by  the  previous  work.  At  the 
following  recitation  he  is  required  (1)  to  pronounce  the  verse  without 
hesitation  from  the  pointed  Hebrew  in  the  Manual.  After  this  are  taken 
up  the  Notes,  the  ObservationsSy  the  Word-lesson  and  the  Exercises,  Thus, 
at  the  end  of  the  first  lesson,  the  student,  without  having  studied  the 
alphabet  as  a  whole,  has  already  learned  13  consonants  and  9  vowel- 
sounds,  gained  a  vocabulary  of  12  Hebrew  words,  and  acquired  the  ability 
to  translate  a  number  of  short  sentences  from  Enprlish  into  Hebrew  anJi 
from  Hebrew  into  English.  At  the  end  of  the  first  chapter,  which  is 
covered  by  15  lessons,  there  is  a  general  Review,  and  at  this  time  the 
student  has  a  vocabulary  of  102  difierent  words  and  has  mastered  about 
450  different  forms.  When  he  has  gone  through  the  50  lessons  of  the 
Method  he  has. learned  thoroughlv  the  first  eight  chapters  of  Genesis 
and  has  made  a  formal  study  of  almost  every  important  portion  of  the 
grammar. 

By  this  system  the  study  of  Hebrew  becomes  a  pleasure,  and  the 
writer  has  yet  to  hear  the  first  complaint  from  a  student  that  it  is  difiicult 
or  wearisome.  Indeed,  any  one  or  moderate  capacity  can  acquire  from 
Dr.  Harper's  books  a  good  working  knowledge  of  Hebrew  without  a 
teacher;  and  we  earnestly  recommend  those  of  our  ministers,  who  have 
either  not  learned  Hebrew  or  have  forgotten  what  they  learned,  to  make 
the  attempt,  assuring  them  that,  with  a  little  earnestness  on  their  part, 
they  will  nave  the  delight  of  reading  the  Old  Testament  in  the  original 
text. 

Elements  of  Hebrew  by  an  Inductive  Method.  Sixth  Edition.  William 
R.  Harper,  Ph.D.  Chicago  :  American  Publication  Society  of  Hebrew,  1885. 
Pp.  182.  Price,  $2.00. 

The  first  edition  of  this  valuable  grammar  was  issued  in  July,  1881  ; 
the  sixth  and  last  edition,  which  contains  nearly  one  hundred  additional 
pages  and  is  entirely  re-written,  appeared  in  September,  1885.  It  forms 
an  essential  part  of  the  author's  system  of  teaching  Hebrew,  being  con- 
stantly referred  to  in  the  Introductory  Method.  Yet  it  can  be  used 
independently  as  any  other  Hebrew  grammar  is  used,  and  will  be  found 
one  of  the  best  guides  to  the  study  of  the  lane:uage.  It  differs  radically 
from  other  grammars  in  common  use,  inasmuch  as  its  method  is  induc- 
tive, as  far  as  that  was  possible.  "  In  the  discussion  of  each  subject 
there  is  first  given  sufficient  data,  either  in  the  way  of  words  taken  from 
the  text  or  oi  paradigms,  to  form  a  basis  for  the  work.  The  words  cited 
are  firom  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis,  with  which  the  student  is  supposed 
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to  be  famiUarizing  himself,  as  the  subjects  are  being  taken  up.  Where 
these  chapters  furnish  no  suitable  example,  a  word  is  taken  from  some 
other  book,  the  chapter  and  verse  being  cited  in  each  case.  It  is 
intended  that  the  student  shall  feel  in  all  his  work  that  he  is  dealing 
with  the  actual  facts  of  the  language,  and  not  with  hypothetical  forms. 
After  the  presentation  of  the  *  facts'  the  principles  taught  by  these 
facts  are  stated  as  concisely  as  possible."  Though  an  elementary  treatise, 
it  is  yet  quite  fiill,  and  while  it  does  not  aim  to  take  up  the  exceptions 
and  anomalies  of  the  language,  it  will  be  found  to  contain  a  treatment 
of  all  that  is  essential  and  to  include  everything  of  importance  which 
can  be  classified.  By  a  minute  system  of  transliteration,  the  exact  force 
and  value  of  the  several  consonants  and  vowel-sounds  are  given,  and 
thus  the  attention  of  the  student  is  directed  from  the  very  beginning  to 
the  details  of  the  vowel  system,  without  a  correct  knowledge  of  which  all 


the  various  vowel-sounds  is  very  full,  each  sound  being  treated 
separately,  and  the  laws  which  regulate  its  occurrence  and  the  gram- 
matical forms  in  which  it  appears  being  carefully  noted.  Moreover,  the 
book  is  thoroughly  scientific,  bein^  based  on  the  best  and  latest  authori- 
ties. Thestrong  verb,  for  example,  is  in  every  case  referred  to  the  primary 
form  or  ground-form  from  which  the  form  in  use  has  arisen  in  accordance 
with  the  phonetic  laws  of  the  language.  Only  in  this  way  can  the  weak 
verb  be  explained.  The  arrangement  throughout  is  clear,  and  the  state- 
ment of  principles  concise  and  accurate.  The  mechanical  execution  is 
admirable  and  there  is  an  unusual  absence  of  typographical  errors.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  the  Elements  of  Hebrew  and  T/te  jntroductory  Method 
and  Manual  will  contribute  much  to  the  advancement  of  Hebrew  learn- 
ing, and  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  have  already  been  introduced  into 
thirty  or  more  of  our  Theological  Seminaries.  We  anxiously  await  the 
Hebrew  Syntax  on  which  Dr.  Harper  is  now  engaged  and  which  will 
appear  next  summer. 

The  Pentateuch  :  Its  Origin  and  Structttke.  By  Edward  Cone  BisBell, 
D.D.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1885.  8vo.  Pp.  VI.  and  484.  Price 
$3.00. 

The  criticism  of  the  Pentateuch  has  within  the  last  few  years  awak- 
ened in  this  country  a  high  degree  of  interest ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
in  the  near  future  it  will  awaken  a  still  higher  degree.  Nor  is  this 
to  be  regretted,  in  spite  of  the  bitter  controversy  it  may  engender.  There 
are  many  problems  awaiting  a  solution  ;  and  we  are  convinced  that  the 
English  mind,  whether  in  America  or  in  Britain,  is  better  fitted,  by  its 
reverence  for  the  Bible  and  its  practical  good  sense,  to  deal  with  these 
problems  in  a  sober,  judicious  way  than  the  German  mind,  which,  with 
all  its  learning  and  penetration,  is  constitutionally  speculative.  A  Ger- 
man professor's  head  does  not  always  sit  sauare  on  his  shoulders  ;  it  is 
apt  to  be  somewhat  unbalanced;  and,  besiaes,  such  is  the  intellectual 
competition  and  rivalry  in  the  land  of  great  universities,  that  each 
scholar  feels  himself  bound  to  set  up  a  new  theory,  or  at  least  to  make 
essential  modifications  of  an  old  one.  He  is  tempted  to  seek  originality 
rather  than  truth.  The  English  mind  is  better  trained  to  scrutinize 
facts  and  wei^h  evidence,  and  if  ever  the  vexed  questions  of  the  higher 
criticism  obtain  a  final  answer,  we  must  look  for  it  in  England  or 
America,  rather  than  in  Germany,  Holland  or  France. 


prove  vain.   The  treatment  of 
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We  regard  it  as  a  symptom  of  a  present  healthy  intellectual  life 
and  a  good  omen  tor  the  future  that  two  such  important  works  as 
this  of  Dr.  Bissell,  whose  title  we  have  given  above,  and  that  of  Dr. 
Green,  which  we  notice  below,  should  have  issued  from  the  press  a 
few  days  apart.  Both  deal  with  Pentateuch  criticism,  which  virtually 
involves  the  criticism  of  the  whole  Old  Testament, — the  History,  the 
Prophecy  and  the  Psalms,  as  well  as  the  Law.  Both  are  written  in 
opposition  to  the  latest  criticism  of  the  Wellhausen  school,  which 
places  the  Prophets  before  the  Law.  Both  are  able,  both  are  con- 
servative, and  whatever  attitude  the  reader  may  occupv  toward  the 
questions  discussed,  he  cannot  fail  to  acknowledge  that  both  authors 
are  formidable  antagonists,  capable  of  dealing  hard  blows. 

Dr.  BisselPs  book  is  manifestly  the  result  of  a  severe  mental  struggle. 
"While  pursuing  Old  Testament  studies,"  he  says,  "in  the  University 
at  Leipsic,  some  years  since,  the  writer  became  warmly  interested  in 
the  subject  of  Pentateuch  criticism,  ef^pecially  in  connection  with  the 
more  private  societies  (Gesellschaften)  of  Delitzsch  and  Guthe,  where 
it  was  made  the  chief  topic  of  discunsion.  Having  once  entered  upon 
it,  he  found  the  questions  it  raised  of  too  grave  a  nature  to  be  re- 
linquished without  a  serious  effort  at  settlement.  In  fact,  in  view  of 
the  startling  conclusions  reached  by  an  eminently  respectable  portion 
of  German  scholarship,  he  felt  bound  to  give  reasons,  at  least  to  him- 
self, for  his  faith  in  an  Old  Testament  revelation."  It  is  the  author's 
honest  endeavor  to  uphold  the  traditional  view  of  the  origin  and 
structure  of  the  Pentateuch ;  but  while  he  regards  this  view  as  much 
better  supported  than  the  one  now  most  widely  current  in  Germany, 
he  does  not  beguile  himself  with  the  illusion  that  there  are  no  serious 
difGculties  in  it  still  remaining  to  be  solved.  His  contention  is  mainly 
against  the  latest  school  of  Old  Testament  criticism,  of  which  Well- 
hausen is  the  ablest  representative.  After  an  introductory  chapter,  in 
which  he  attacks  the  leading  critical  principles  of  the  school  and  the 
style  of  interpretation  necessary  for  the  succft«sful  defence  of  its 
theories,  he  gives  a  full  historical  sketch  of  Pentateuch  criticism, 
especially  of  its  latter  stages.  This  is  followed  by  a  searching  ex- 
amination of  Wellhauseu's  proposed  analysis  of  the  Pentateuch  into 
several  collections  of  laws,  representing  as  many  distinct  periods  of 
time,  with  a  view  to  discover  what  fair  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from 
a  comparison  of  these  several  legal  codes  as  respects  the  place  of 
worship,  the  offerings,  the  feast  and  the  priests  and  Levites.  The 
author  then  enters  upon  a  discussion  of  the  Laws  peculiar  to  Deuter- 
onomy ;  the  Laws  repeated  and  modified  in  Deuteronomy  ;  the  Laws 
peculiar  to  the  Priests*  code ;  the  Unity  and  Genuineness  of  Deuter- 
onomy; the  Law  and  the  Prophets;  the  Law  and  the  Historical  Books; 
and  the  Law  and  the  Psalms.  Every  law  of  the  Pentateuch,  except  a 
few  in  Exodus  having  no  important  bearing  on  the  subject,  is  brought 
under  review  and  conveniently  tabulated,  and  its  relations  to  the  later 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  clearly  set  forth.  The  scope  of  the 
book  is  broad  and  its  treatment  of  the  subject  comprehensive  and 
thorough.  The  author  displays  extensive  scholarship,  unusual  familiarity 
with  the  literature  of  his  subject,  patience  in  the  investigation  of  minute 
details,  fairness  in  dealing  with  his  opponents,  candor  in  the  statement 
of  his  own  views  and  honeisty  of  purpose.  As  to  his  success  in  the 
refutation  of  modern  critical  theories,  opinions  will  differ  according  to 
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he  point  of  view  of  the  reader.  The  general  habit  of  thought,  even 
more  than  the  science,  will  determine  the  conclusion.  An  argument 
that  seems  strong  to  one  honest  man  will  seem  weak  to  another,  who 
is  eoually  honest.  But  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  ability  of 
Dr.  Bisseirs  book.  We  should  yet  add  that  an  exhaustive  bibliography 
of  the  literature  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  related  criticism  of  the  0\d 
Testament,  occupying  more  than  sixty  pages,  will  prove  of  great  value 
to  the  student. 

The  Hebrew  Feasts  in  their  Jtrlaiion  to  Recent  Critical  Hypotheses  con- 
cerning the  Pentateuch.  By  William  Henry  Green,  New  "i'ork  :  Robert 
Carter  A  Brothers,  Pp.  VII.  and  829.    Price,  *$1.50. 

This  consists  of  a  course  of  lectures,  delivered  at  Newton  Theological 
Institution  at  the  request  of  the  Faculty  and  published  at  their  instance. 
The  author's  purpose,  like  that  of  Dr.  iBissell,  is  to  refute  the  Wellhau- 
sen  theory,  which  maintains  "  that  the  religious  institutions  of  Israel, 
as  these  are  exhibited  in  the  Pentateuch,  are  not  the  product  of  one 
mind  or  of  one  age,  but  are  the  growth  of  successive  ages ;  that  the  laws 
in  which  they  are  enacted,  and  which  have  been  commonly  attributed 
to  Moses,  are  really  composite  and  are  divisible  into  distinct  strata, 
which  are  referable  to  widely  separated  periods  ;  and  that  the  growth  of 
these  institutions  can  be  traced  in  the  laws  which  ordain  them  from 
their  primitive  simplicity  to  those  more  complicated  forms,  which  they 
ultimately  assume.  And  it  is  further  claimed  that  this  result,  which  is 
reached  by  an  analysis  of  the  laws,  is  verified  by  the  statements  of  the 
history,  provided  that  the  history  itself  is  first  subjected  to  proper  critical 
treatment,  and  its  earlier  and  later  elements  are  correctly  discriminated.'* 
It  is  this  critical  hypothesis  that  is  here  put  to  the  test  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  feasts.  Dr.  Green  has  limited  himself  to  this  one 
point,  partly  because  the  feasts  are  alleged  to  be  one  of  the  main  props 
of  the  theory,'  and  partly  because  the  opponents  of  the  theory  have  given 
less  consideration  to  the  feasts  than  to  tne  sanctuary,  the  sacrifices  and 
the  priesthood.  There  are  in  all  eight  lectures:  I.  The  Wellhauaen 
Hypothesis  in  General  ;  II.  The  History  of  Opinion  respecting:  the  He- 
brew Feasts ;  III.  and  IV.  The  Unity  of  Exodus.  Chapters  12  and  13  ; 
V.  and  VI.  The  Feast-Laws  and  the  Passover ;  VII.  The  Feast  of  Weeks  ; 
and  VIII.  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  As  was  to  be  expected  from  the 
well-deserved  reputation  of  its  author,  the  book  gives  strong  support  to 
the  traditional  view  of  the  origin  and  composition  of  the  Pentateuch. 
Dr.  Green  is  master  of  the  whole  field  ;  he  has  the  entire  literature  of 
his  subject  at  his  command  ;  he  has  made  a  detailed  examination  of  the 
positions  assumed  by  the  several  critics.  He  never  misrepresents  their 
views,  nor  fears  their  arguments.  And  while  he  is  ultra-conservative, 
it  is  plainly  seen  that  he  is  thoroughly  honest  in  his  convictions  and, 
therefore,  earnest  in  setting  them  forith.  In  this  book  and  in  his  for- 
mer work,  entitled  "  Moses  and  the  Prophets,"  he  has  displayed  great 
skill,  as  well  as  learning,  in  dealing  with  a  theory  which,  however  revo- 
lutionary, has  commanded  the  assent  of  many  of  the  best  critics. 

A  Layman's  Study  of  the  English  Bible.  By  Francis  Bowen,  LL.I). 
New  York  :  Charies  Scribner's  Sons.    1885.    Pp.  145.  Price  $1.00. 

A  bright,  interesting  book,  as  all  who  are  capable  of  appreciating 
fresh,  original  thought,  vigorously  yet   beautifully  expressed,  will 
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readily  testify.  It  gives  us  the  results  of  the  study  bestowed  by  an 
intelligent  and  thoughtful  layman  on  the  English  Bible  considered  in 
its  literary  and  secular  aspect.  The  discussion  is  not,  and  was  not 
intended  to  be,  either  philological  or  theological  in  its  character.  It 
deals  with  the  English  Bible,  not  with  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts,  and 
with  the  English  Bible  simply  as  a  book  interesting  to  the  student  of 
literature,  of  poetry,  of  philosophy  and  of  human  nature.  Yet  even  as 
thus  limited,  the  subject  will  be  found  very  broad.  It  is  divided  into  six 
chapters  :  I.  The  Bible  as  an  English  Classic  ;  II.  The  Narratives  in 
the  Old  Testament;  III.  The  Parables  of  our  Lord — the  Gospel  Nar- 
rative ;  IV.  The  Philosophy  of  the  Bible ;  V.  The  Poetry  of  the 
Bible ;  VI.  The  History  contained  in  the  Bible — the  Character 
and  the  Institutions  of  Moses.  The  author's  view  of  the  Bible  is  very 
free.  Many  of  the  narratives  he  regards  as  legends,  to  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  history  on  the  one  hand  and  poetry  on  the  other, 
— "  National  traditions,  such  as  had  been  repeated  for  centuries  in  the 
tents  and  at  the  camp-fires  of  the  tribes  ;  deeply  tinged  with  national 
pride,  and  exaggerated  through  the  same  feeling  and  tne  natural  love  of 
the  marvellous*' ;  not  authentic,  therefore,  m  all  their  details,  yet, 
withal,  as  objects  of  literary  study,  profoundly  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive. Notwithstanding  this  laxity,  the  book  is  pervaded  by  a  tone  of 
deep  reverence  for  the  Bible.  The  author  has  but  little  respect  for  the 
modern  higher  criticism,  from  whose  speculations,  he  thinks,  not  much 
wisdom  is  to  be  learned.  He  is  severe  on  the  New  Testament  revisers, 
whose  alterations,  he  charges,  are  "  not  for  the  better"  ;  whose  render- 
ings are  "stilted,'*  "awkward  and  a  spoiling  of  the  rythm,"  "uncouth 
and  un-English" — "the  consequences  of  intruding  nineteenth  century 
phraseology  into  the  pure  and  musical  idiom  of  the  sixteenth  century." 
The  author  has  opinions  of  his  own,  which  he  does  not  hesitate  to  ex- 
press frankly  and  strongly ;  and  however  much  the  reader  may  differ 
from  him  in  his  attitude  toward  the  historical  character  of  the  Bible, 
he  cannot  fail,  if  attentive,  to  find  himself  quickened  in  his  love  for  the 
Book  of  Books. 

The  Blood  Covenant  :  A  Primitive  Rite  and  its  Bearings  on  Scripture- 
By  H.  Clay  Trumbull,  D.D.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribners  Son's,  1885. 
Pp.  VIII.  and  350.    Price  $2.00. 

Whoever  has  read  Dr.  Trumbull's  **  Kadesh  Barnea"  will  have 
formed  large  expectations  of  any  new  book  from  his  pen.  He 
will  expect  the  fruits  of  broad  scholarship,  of  wide  reading,  of  patient 
researcn,  of  an  earnest  purpose  and  of  a  noble  enthusiasm.  Nor  will 
he  be  disappointed  in  the  present  work,  which,  written  in  a  clear,  ner- 
vous and  beautiful  style,  fascinates  the  reader  by  its  freshness  and  nov- 
elty. It  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  in  June 
1885,  before  the  Summer  School  of  Hebrew  in  session  at  that  time 
in  the  buildings  of  the  Episcopal  Divinity  School  in  Philadelphia. 
The  interest  awakened  by  the  lectures,  as  well  as  the  importance  of  the 
subject  they  discuss,  has  rightly  induced  him  to  present  tnem  to  a  larger 
public  in  an  enlarged  form.  The  theme  is  new,  and  the  treatment  of 
it  interesting  and  fresh.  The  author  expresses  just  surprise  that  the 
chief  facts  of  this  entire  subject  have  been  so  generally  overlooked,  in  all 
the  theological  discussions  and  in  all  the  physio-sociological  researches 
of  the  earlier  and  the  later  times.   Those  facts  are  embodiments  of 
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primitive  and  well-nigh  universal  convictions,  which  furnish  a  key 
for  the  explanation  of  much  that  is  otherwise  obscure.  Such  a  fact  is 
the  right  of  blood  covenanting — "  a  form  of  mutual  covenanting,  by 
which  two  persons  enter  into  the  closest,  the  most  enduring  and  the 
most  sacred  of  compacts,  as  friends  and  brothers,  or  as  more  than  brothers, 
through  the  inter-commingling  of  their  blood,  by  means  of  its  mutual 
tasting  or  of  its  inter- transfusion."  The  first  lecture  is  devoted  to  an 
account  of  this  primitive  rite,  and  of  its  wide  sweep  through  the  a^es  and 
the  climes.  Traces  of  it  are  found  in  Africa,  in  Asia,  in  America,  in 
Europe,  and  in  Oceaniea.  It  was  observed  in  ancient  times ;  it  is  still 
observed  to-day.  The  external  form  of  the  blood  covenant  undergoes 
various  modi6cations,  but  its  essential  idea  is  everywhere  the  same ;  viz., 
that  the  blood  is  the  life,  and  that  blood- sharing,  human  or  divine-human, 
secures  an  inter-union  of  natures.  The  second  lecture,  entitled  "Sug- 
gestions and  Perversions  of  the  Kite,''  unfolds  the  sacred  uses  and  the 
popular  estimates  of  blood,  in  all  the  ages.  The  third  lecture  points 
out  the  Indications  of  the  Kite  in  the  Bible,"  as  in  circumcision,  in  the 
Passover,  at  Sinai,  in  the  Mosaic  ritual  and  in  the  Gospel  ;  and  it  is 
here  that  the  practical  aim  of  the  author  comes  to  view,  "  All  my 
thought,"  he  says,  "  is  to  ascertain  what  new  meaning,  if  any,  is  found 
in  the  Bible  teachings  concerning  the  uses  and  the  symbolism  of  blood, 
through  our  better  understanding  of  the  prevailing  idea  among  the 
peoplos  of  the  ancient  world,  that  blood  represents  life  ;  that  the  giv- 
ing of  blood  represents  the  giving  of  life ;  that  the  receiving  of  blood 
represents  the  receiving  of  life ;  that  the  inter-commingling  of  blood 
represents  the  inter-commingling  of  natures ;  and  that  a  divine-human 
inter-union  through  blood  is  the  basis  of  a  divine-human  inter-com- 
munion in  the  sharing  of  the  flesh  of  the  sacrificial  offering  as  sa- 
cred food.  Whatever  other  Bible  teachings  there  are  beyond  these, 
as  to  the  meanings  of  sacrifice,  or  as  to  the  nature  of  the  atonement, 
it  is  not  my  purpose,  in  this  investigation,  to  consider. "  The  book 
is  a  marvellous  array  of  facts  gathered  from  every  quarter  under 
heaven.  The  collection  of  theml  must  have  involved  a  wide  range 
of  reading.  Nor  are  they  facts  that  are  simply  curious,  or  of  interest 
to  the  student  of  myth  and  folk-lore,  of  primitive  ideas  and  customs, 
and  of  man's  origin  and  history.  They  are  facts  that  are  of  the 
highest  value,  especially  to  the  theologian,  on  account  of  the  bright 
light  they  cast  on  many  pages  of  the  Bible.  Beliefs  so  deeplv  rooted 
in  the  human  mind  that  they  find  expression  in  forms  of  blood- 
covenanting  everywhere  and  at  all  times,  cannot  be  devoid  of  truth, 
and  must  be  taken  into  account,  if  only  for  their  illustrative  power, 
when  we  come  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Scripture.  Indeed,  they 
have  an  important  bearing  on  Biblical  doctrine,  particularly  on  that 
of  the  incarnation,  the  atonement,  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  will 
be  felt  at  once  by  every  thoughtful  reader  that  Dr.  Trumbull,  while 
indefatigable  in  gathering  facts  and  in  interpreting  their  underlying 
ideas,  has  not  made  the  full  application  of  which  they  are  capable. 
He  has  opened  up  a  rich  vein  which  may  be  worked  to  advantage 
by  the  Christian  theologian ;  and  for  this  he  deserves  our  sincerest 
thanks.  We  will  only  add  that  if  any  one  wishes  to  spend  a  few 
hours  in  delightful  and  profitable  reading,  let  him  procure  this  book, 
which  affords  not  only  refreshment  to  the  mind,  but  also  beauty  to  the 
eye. 
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History  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum  by  Edmund  De  Schweinitz, 
S.  T.  D.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.  Moravian  Publication  Office.  1885.  8vo. 
pp.  XXV.  and  693. 

This  book  supplies  a  need  long  and  widely  felt.  The  history 
of  what  is  now  commonly  known  as  The  Moravian  Oiurch,  but 
which  is  also  called  The  Unitas  Pratrumy  The  Unity,  The  Bohemian 
Brethren,  The  Brethren,  and  the  Brethren's  Church,  is  one  of  thrilling 
interest.  Its  founders  were  Reformers  before  the  Reformation,  and 
the  story  of  their  ardent  faith,  their  noble  deeds  and  their  cruel 
sufferings,  the  world  will  not  willingly  let  die.  And  yet,  prior  to  the 
publication  of  Bishop  De  Schweinitz's  work,  the  merely  English 
student,  unacquaintea  with  the  German  and  Bohemian  languages, 
had  no  access  to  a  full,  true  and  satisfactory  history  of  this  remark- 
able branch  of  the  Christian  Church.  His  sole  recourse  was  to  brief 
and  antiquated  narratives,  like  Cranz's  Ancient  and  Modem  History 
of  the  Brethren  which  appeared  already  in  1771,  and  *  Holmes'  His- 
tory of  the  Frot&itant  Church  of  the  United  Brethren,  2  vols,  published 
in  London,  1825.  Since  then  new  and  important  sources  have  been 
discovered,  especially  the  Lissa  Mss.,  comprising  fourteen  folio  volumes 
of  historical  documents,  collected  by  the  Brethren  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  earlier  archives  by  fire  in  1546.  Thirteen  of  these  Folios 
were  found  in  1836,  at  Lissa,  and  the  fourteenth  has  since  been  dis- 
covered in  the  Bohemian  Museum  at  Prague.  They  are  now  in  the 
Archives  at  Herrnhut,  having  been  purchased  by  the  authorities  of 
the  Moravian  church.  These  fresh  sources  have  awakened  renewed 
interest  in  the  history  of  John  Hus  and  his  followers.  They  have 
been  examined  by  learned  historians  who,  on  the  basis  of  these  new 
authorities,  have  produced  valuable  works,  most  of  which,  however, 
were  written  by  Roman  Catholics,  and  all  of  them  in  the  German 
and  Bohemian  languages.  It  was  time,  therefore,  that  the  results  of 
the  latest  researches  should  be  given  in  an  English  dress,  and  for  this 
purpose  no  more  fitting  person  could  have  been  found  than  Bishop 
De  Schweinitz.  His  general  learning,  his  access  to  the  best  sources 
of  knowledge,  and  his  long  study  of  the  subject  extending  over  nearly 
twenty  years,  eminently  qualify  him  for  the  task.  The  present 
volume  carries  the  history  forward  to  the  Renewed  Unitas  Fratrum 
1722.  It  will  be  followed  by  a  second  volume,  giving  the  later  his- 
tory of  the  Church  from  that  point.  The  book  is  written  in  good 
style  and  is  pervaded  by  an  excellent  spirit.  It  is  not  only  interesting, 
but  also  very  refreshing  and  profitable  reading.  We  trust  it  will 
have  a  wide  circulation. 

MiCROCOSMUS :  An  Essav  Concerning  Man  and  his  Relation  to  the  World.  By 
Herman  Lotze.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Elizabeth  Hamilton  and  E.  E. 
Constance  Jonea.   In  two  volumes.    New  York  :  Scribner  and  Wclford,  1885. 

This  book  was  originally  published  in  German  in  three  volumes 
during  the  years  1856-64,  but  it  is  now  for  the  first  time  presented  to 
students  of  philosophy  in  an  English  translation.  Owing  to  the  marked 
attention  which,  in  various  ways  during  the  last  few  years,  has  been 
directed  to  the  writings  of  Lotze,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  say 
that  the  work  before  us  is  one  of  great  merit  and  replete  with  philo- 
sophic thought.  The  conclusion  which  the  author  desires  to  establish 
in  it,  is  that  the  contest  goin^  on  between  the  knowledge  of  the  world 
of  sense  with  its  ever-growing  wealth  of  exact  science  and  the 
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persuasive  force  of  intuitive  facts  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  vague 
convictions  regarding  the  supersensuous  world,  which — ^not  having  an 
absolutely  fixed  and  certain  content — are  hardly  susceptible  of  proof, 
but — being  sustained  by  an  ever-renewed  consciousness  of  their  neces- 
sary truth — are  still  less  susceptible  of  refutation  on  the  other  hand,  is 
an  unnecessary  torment  which  we  inflict  upon  ourselves  by  prematurely 
terminating  investigation.  Vain,"  he  maintains,  is  every  endeavor 
to  resist  the  clear  light  of  science,  and  to  hold  fast  any  view  of  which 
we  have  a  haunting  secret  conviction  that  it  is  but  an  evanescent 
dream;  but  equally  ill-advised  is  the  despair  that  gives  up  that  which 
must  ever  remain  the  immoveable  centre  of  human  civilization, 
whatever  change  of  form  it  may  undergo.  Rather  let  us  admit  that  in 
the  obscure  impulse  to  that  higher  aspect  of  things  which  we  some- 
times glory  in,  and  sometimes  feel  incapable  of  rising  to,  there  is  yet 
a  dim  consciousness  of  the  right  path,  and  that  every  objection  of 
science  to  which  we  attend  does  out  disperse  some  deceptive  li^ht 
cast  upon  the  one  immutable  goal  of  our  longings  by  the  changing 
stand-point  of  growing  experience.'* 

The  work  itself  consists  of  nine  books,  or  parts,  which  treat  respectively 
of  The  Body ;  The  Soul  -y  Life ;  Man ;  The  Mind ;  The  Microcosmic 
Order,  or  the  Course  of  Human  Life ;  History ;  Progress ;  and  The 
Unity  of  Things.  From  this  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  it  covers  a  wide 
range  of  subjects,  both  scientific  and  philosophic.  Materialism  and 
Spiritualism,  Physiology  and  Psychology,  Ethnology  and  Sociology. 
Ethics  and  Theology,  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  with  the  various  profound 
questions  pertaining  to  them,  are  all  discussed  in  its  pages  in  a  most 
masterly  manner  and  in  a  sincerely  religious  though  thoroughly  liberal 
spirit.  Moreover  the  discussion  throughout  is  conducted  in  a  style  en- 
tirely free  from  technical  terminology  and  unusually  clear  for  a  treatise 
of  its  kind,  so  that  these  volumes  are  far  more  easily  read  and  compre- 
hended than  the  majority  of  metaphysical  and  theological  books  trans- 
lated from  the  German. 

We  heartily  commend  the  work  to  all  our  readers  who  are  interested 
in  the  scientific  and  philosophical  questions  of  the  day.  They  will  find 
it  a  rich  mine  of  very  instructive  and  profound  thought. 

Cbitical  and  Exb«ktical  Handbook  to  the  Epistles  to  Timothy 
ANB  Titus,  by  Joh.  Ed.  Huther,  Th.  D..  Pastor,  at  Wittenforden  bei  Schwerin. 
Translated  from  the  Fourth  Edition  of  the  German  by  David  Huuter,  B.  A., 
and  to  the  Epistle  iothe  Hebrews^  by  Dr.  Gottlieb  Liinemann,  Professor  in  The- 
ology in  the  University  of  Gottingen.  Translated  from  the  Fourth  Edition  of 
the  German  by  Rev.  Maurice  J.  Evans,  B.  A.  With  a  Preface  and  Supple- 
mentary Notes  to  the  American  Edition  by  Thnothy  Dwight,  Professor  of 
Sacred  Literature  in  Yale  College.  New  York :  Funk  &,  Wagnalls,  10  and  12 
Dey  Street,  1885. 

This  volume  forms  part  of  Meyer's  Commentary  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Being  unable  ou  account  of  the  new  editions  called  for,  of  his 
works,  to  comment  on  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  Dr.  Meyer 
gave  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  and  to  the  Hebrews  to  Dr.  Liine- 
mann, the  Pastoral  and  Catholic  Epistles  to  Dr.  Huther,  and  the 
Apocalyspe  to  Dr.  Diisterdieck,  who  prepared  the  Commentaries  on 
them.  Tnough  ^ese  Commentaries  are  not  in  all  respects  equal  to 
those  he  himself  prepared,  they  are,  nevertheless,  possessed  of  high 
merit  and  worthily  complete  his  great  work.   Their  value  is  increased 
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by  the  judicious  supplementary  notes  of  the  American  Editor.  Those 
who  possesses  the  earlier  volumes  of  this  unsurpassed  exe^etical  commen- 
tary will  of  course  want  this  volume,  and  also  the  remaining  two  volumes 
on  the  Catholic  Epistles  and  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  which  we  are 
pleased  to  know  will  be  published  by  Messrs.  Funk  and  Wagnalls  dur- 
ing the  coming  year. 

The  People's  Bible  :  Discourses  upon  Holy  Scripture,  By  Joseph  Parker, 
D.D.,  Minister  of  the  City  Temple,  Holborn,  Viaduct,  London,  Author  of 
*'  Ecoe  Deus,"  "  The  Paraclete,"  the  **  Inner  Life  of  Christ,"  etc.  Vol.  1.  The 
Book  of  Genesis.   New  York  :  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  10  and  12  Dey  Street,  1885. 

This  is  not  a  commentary  in  the  usual  sense  of  that  term,  but  a  col- 
lection of  discourses  on  such  portions  of  Holy  Scripture  as  are  of  obvious 
and  immediate  importance  to  the  growth  of  the  soul  in  Divine  wisdom. 
In  these  discourses,  accordingly,  the  author  does  not  go  minutely 
through  any  book  verse  by  verse,  but  seeks  to  set  forth  its  governing 
idea  or  purpose,  and  to  illustrate  the  same  by  commenting  on  the  most 
striking  instances  which  the  book  contains  of  the  inspired  writer's  object 
in  its  preparation.  "  The  purpose  of  the  People's  Bible,"  we  are  ex- 
pressly told  in  the  preface,  "  is  pastoral ;  it  aims  so  to  bring  all  readers 
under  the  moral  sovereignty  of  the  Sacred  Book  as  to  arm  them  against 
temptation,  enrich  them  with  solid  comfort,  and  fortify  them  with  the 
wisdom  of  God." 

In  the  present  volume  we  have  first  a  brief  Introductory^  then  a  num- 
ber of  discourses,  or  rather  essays,  treating  respectively,  m  a  masterly 
manner,  of  Inspiration,  the  Spiritual  Organ,  the  Unknowable  God,  the 
Personal  God,  and  God,  the  Explanation  of  all  Things.  These  discourses 
or  essays  are  followed  by  forty-two  discourses  on  as  many  striking  por- 
tions of  the  book  of  Genesis  taken  in  regular  order.  The  first  two  are  on 
"The  Unbeginning  Beginning"  and  "The  Making  of  Man,"  the  last 
two  on  "Last  Days  of  Jacob"  and  "Joseph's  Death."  The  volume 
concludes  with  "  *  Handfuls  of  Purpose,'  for  all  Gleaners, "  and  the 
"  Panorama  of  Genesis." 

The  book  throughout  is  remarkable  for  its  splendid  diction  and 
striking  thoughts.  No  one  can  read  it  without  being  instructed  and  im- 
pressed by  it.  As  a  strong,  original  and  brilliant  thinker  and  writer  Dr. 
Parker  has  few  superiors. 

*'  Defence  and  Confirmation  "  of  the  Faith.  Six  Lectures  Delivereil  before 
the  Western  Theological  Seminary  in  the  year  1885,  on  the  Foundation  of  the 
Elliot  Lectureship.  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  New  York,  10  and  12  Dey  Street; 
London,  44  Fleet  Street,  1885. 

This  is  an  admirable  and  interesting  book,  and  we  can  heartily  com- 
mend it  as  an  able  and  timely  "defence  and  confirmation  "  of  the  faith. 
The  following  are  the  subjects  treated  in  the  different  lectures,  together 
with  the  names  of  the  lecturers:  (I.)  " The  Argument  from  the  Mes- 
sianic Prophecies,"  by  Rev.  William  M.  Taylor,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  New 
York ;  (IL)  "  The  Philosophy  of  Religion  Considered  as  Pointing  toward 
a  Divine  Redeemer  of  Men,"  by  Rev.  Carroll  Cutter,  D.D.,  President  of 
Western  Reserve  College,  Cleveland,  O.;  (III.)  "Jesus Christ,  the  Unique 
Reconciler  of  Contradictions  in  Thought  and  Character,'*  by  Rev.  Simon 
J.  McPhersou,  D.D.,  Chicago,  111. ;  (IV.)  An  Apologetic  for  the  Resur- 
rection of  Christ,"  by  Rev.  Nathaniel  West,  D.D.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. ;  (V.) 
"  Christianity  and  Civilization,"  by  Rev.  Sylvester  F.  Scovel,  President 
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of  the  University  of  Wooster,  Woost^r,  O. ;  (VI.)  "  Foreordination  in 
Nature:  As  an  Argument  for  the  Being  of  God,  Illustrated  from  the 
Maternal  Instinct  of  Insects,"  by  Rev.  Henry  C.  McCoot,  D.D.,  Phila- 
delphia. 

All  these  lectures,  without  exception,  are  excellent,  and  deserve  to 
be  widely  circulated  and  carefully  read.  They  are  especially  well 
suited  to  meet  the  growing  skepticism  of  our  times. 

Sbbmoks  on  the  Christian  Lifb.  By  John  DeWitt,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Church  History,  Lane  Theological  Seminary.  New  YorK :  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.  1885. 

This  volume  is  made  up  of  twentv-seven  sermons  which  treat  in  a 
practical  way  of  various  aspects  and  elements  of  human  life  in  their 
relations  to  Christianity.  AH  these  sermons  have  been  prepared  with 
care  and  are  possessed  of  more  than  ordinary  merit.  As  they  are  of 
a  truly  edifying  and  instructive  character  the  reading  of  them  can 
scarcely  fail  to  be  profitable. 

Db.  Deems'  Sbrmons.  Forty-eight  Discourses,  Comprising  every  Sunday 
Morning  Sermon  Preached  from  the  Pulpit  of  **  The  Church  of  the  Strangers," 
by  the  Pastor.   New  York :  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  10  and  12  Dey  street,  18S5, 

These  Hermons  were  delivered  by  Dr.  Deems  on  the  first  forty-eight 
Sunday  mornings  in  which  he  officiated  in  the  edifice  furnished  the 
Church  of  the  Strangers  by  the  munificence  of  the  late  Cornelius  Van- 
derbilt,  Esq.  They  treat  of  a  variety  of  Scripture  subjects  in  an 
eminently  practical  and  instructive  way.  In  thought  they  are  vigorous, 
in  doctrine  sound,  and  in  style  pleasing  and  attractive.  They  present 
truth  in  a  manner  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  Christians  of  the 
present  day.  They  deserve  to  be  widely  circulated  and  read.  An 
earlier  edition  met  with  much  favor  which  no  doubt  will  be  the  case 
with  this  edition  also. 

Sebmons.  By  T.  DeWitt  Talmage.  Author  of  "  Crumbs  Swept  Up,"  "  The 
Abominations  of  Modern  Society,"  "  Second  Series  of  Sermons,"  etc.  Delivered 
in  the  Brooklyn  Tabernacle.  Phonographically  Reported  and  Revised.  First 
Series.    New  York  :  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  10  and  12  Dey  street.  18S5. 

Dr.  Talmage  in  the  preface  to  this  volume  promises  nothing  for 
these  sermons  except  that  they  are  outof  the  old  ruts.  His  admirers  will 
no  doubt  be  pleased  with  them.    Certainly  thev  do  not  run  in  the  old 


Their  excelleucifs  are  very  marked,  and  so  also,  in  our  opinion,  are 
their  faults.  In  their  presentation  ot  truth  they  are  always  striking,  but 
in  their  statement  of  facts  not  always  as  accurate  as  could  be  desired. 

The  Ante-Nicene  Fathers.  Volume  III.  Latin  Christianity  :  Its  Founder, 
TertuUian.  I.  Apologetic  ;  II.  Anti-Marcion ;  III.  Ethical.  Bu'tfalo :  The  Cbris- 
tian  Literature  Fublishiug  Company,  1885. 

This  work,  containing  a  translation  of  the  writings  of  TertuUian^  was 
sent  to  Dr.  J.  W.  Nevin,  as  editor  of  the  Mercersbukg  Review,  by  direc- 
tion, we  presume,  of  his  friend  A.  Cleveland  Coxe,  D.  D.,  the  Editor-in 
Chief  of  this  new  edition  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers.  Dr.  Nevin  hand- 
ed it  over  to  the  editors  of  this  Review  for  notice.  The  theological  public 
in  this  country  must  cordially  thank  Bishop  Coxe  for  undertaking  this 
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work,  and  thanks  are  due  also  to  his  able  coadjutors.  Those  who  pre- 
pared this  volume  are  Rev.  Alexander  Roberts,  D.  D.,  and  James  Don- 
aldson, LL.  D." 

The  whole  work  is  an  American  reprint  of  the  Edinburg  Edition,  re- 
vised and  chronologically  arranged,  with  brief  prefaces  and  occasional 
notes.  The  volume  here  noticed  contains  something  over  seven  hundred 
pages,  and  is  very  substantially  and  handsomely  gotten  up.  In  this  re- 
spect it  is  an  improvement  of  the  Edinburg  edition.  Bishop  Coxe  says 
in  the  preface  to  this  volume:  "It  is  needful  to  remind  the  reader  that 
he  possesses  in  this  volame  what  has  long  been  a  desideratum  among 
divines.  The  crabbed  Latin  of  the  great  TertuUian  has  been  thought  to 
defy  translation ;  and  the  variety  and  uncertain  dates  of  his  works  have 
rendered  classification  and  arrangement  almost  an  equal  difficulty.  But 
here  is  the  work  achieved  by  competent  hands,  and  now,  for  the  first 
time,  reduced  to  orderly  and  methodical  plan.  We  have  little  doubt 
that  the  student  on  comparing  our  edition  with  that  of  the  Edinburg 
Series,  will  congratulate  himself  on  the  great  gain  of  the  arrangement  ; 
and  we  trust  the  original  matter  with  which  it  is  illustrated  may  be  found 
not  less  acceptable.'' 

It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  of  the  special  interest  of  this  particular 
volume  in  the  series.  Quintus  Septimius  Florens  Tertullianus,  as  he  is 
named  in  his  own  stately  and  sonorus  Latin,  was,  in  many  respects,  one 
of  the  interesting,  if  not  the  most  interesting,  of  the  early  Latin  Fathers. 
He  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Latin  school,  and  prepared  the  way  for  Cy- 
prian, Jerome,  and  Augustine.  His  long  life  extended  from  A.  D.  145  to 
220,  and  some  have  given  the  date  of  his  death  as  late  as  A.  D.  240.  He 
was  not  converted  to  Christianity  until  about  the  year  A.  D.  85.  Dr. 
Schaff  compares  him  to  St.  Paul  and  Luther.  He  was  naturally  an 
austere  man,  and  inclined  to  asceticism,  and  this  tendency  was  doubtless 
intensified  by  external  causes  in  the  Church.  During  his  latter  days  he 
joined  the  Montanist  sect,  but  notwithstanding  this  fact  he  has  always 
been  regarded  by  the  Church  as  oue  of  the  greatest  of  the  Church  Fathers. 
And  now  that  the  Roman  Church  has  decided  in  favor  of  Ultramontanism, 
and  attributed  iu fallibility  to  the  Pope,  TertuUian  and  his  Montanism 
oueht  to  rise  in  its  favor. 

We  highly  commend  this  volume  as  in  every  way  worthy  the  labors 
that  have  been  expended  upon  it. 
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come  obsolete,  how  many  have  taken  on  new  meanings  since 
King  Jameses  Version  was  published  in  1611 ! 

It  was  felt,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more,  that  the  time 
had  arrived  when  a  fresh  revision  of  our  English  Bible  could 
no  longer  be  deferred  ;  and,  accordingly,  in  1870,  a  committee, 
gathered  not  only  from  the  Church  of  England,  but  from  other 
churches  of  Britain  and  America  as  well,  took  the  matter  in 
hand.  The  result  of  their  fourteen  years'  labor  has  now  been 
given  to  the  world.  The  Revised  New  Testament  was  pub- 
lished in  May,  1881,  and  the  Revised  Old  Testament  in 
May,  1886. 

We  propose  to  give,  in  as  simple  and  plain  a  manner  as 
the  subject  will  allow,  some  account  of  the  general  character 
of  the  Old  Testament  Revision.  It  may  be  well,  in  view  of 
many  misapprehensions  in  the  popular  mind,  to  state  in  defi- 
nite terms  just  what  is  meant  by  the  Old  Testament  Revision. 

We  remark  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  no^  a  new  English 
translation.  Such  a  translation,  made  independently  of  earlier 
English  translations  and  without  regard  to  their  diction  and 
phraseology,  would  not  meet  the  existing  need.  Two  things 
are  requisite  if  the  work  of  the  Revision  Committee  is  not  to 
prove  a  lamentable  failure :  first,  accuracy  of  rendering,  as  far 
as  that  is  attainable ;  and,  secondly,  due  respect  for  the 
language  of  the  Common  Version,  now  almost  grown  sacred.  . 

Every  translation  must  be  true  to  its  original ;  otherwise  it 
possesses  no  worth  as  a  translation.  It  may  have  all  the  excel- 
lences of  a  finished  literary  work,  its  diction  may  be  idiomatic 
and  correct,  rich  and  harmonious;  yet,  to  the  extent  that  it 
fails  to  reproduce  the  full  meaning  of  the  original,  its  value 
is  diminished.  This  holds  good,  in  a  very  special  sense,  of  a 
translation  of  the  Bible.  Here  we  have  to  do  with  the  Word 
of  God;  and  what  we  need  is  that  that  Word,  given  to  the 
world  at  first  in  Hebrew  and  Greek,  be  now  given  to  us  in 
English,  so  that  the  English  reader,  if  an  intelligent  student, 
may  gather  from  his  Version  the  entire  sense  conveyed  by  the 
original  texts,  without  loss,  if  possible,  of  a  single  shade  of 
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meaning.  That  is,  of  course,  an  ideal  which  can  never  be  per- 
fectly realized.  No  translation  can  be  an  exact  reflex  of  the 
original.  The  substance  can  be  fully  reproduced,  but  the 
forms  in  which  it  clothes  itself,  only  partially.  Tiiere  will 
always  be  niceties  of  thought  and  feeling,  felicities  of  expression, 
plays  upon  words,  assonances  and  other  features  lending  an  added 
beauty  and  force,  for  which  we  can  find  no  adequate  equivalent. 
Still  it  is  the  duty  of  a  translator  of  the  Bible  to  strive  after 
this  ideal.  Loyalty  to  the  truth  demands  it.  No  sentimentality, 
no  prejudice  in  favor  of  any  other  version.  Nothing  what- 
ever may  stand  between  us  and  whatsoever  things  were  written 
*'  aforetime  for  our  learning,  that  we  through  patience  and 
comfort- of  the  Scripture  might  have  hope."  What  we  crave  is 
the  Word  of  truth,  in  its  genuineness,  its  purity  and  its  fulness, 
as  God  has  communicated  it  to  men  for  their  instruction  and 
guidance;  and  this  we  can  have  only  by  a  faithful  and  accurate 
translation  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures  in  which  it  has 
plejused  Him  to  disclose  His  will. 

But  the  Church  has,  for  hundreds  of  years,  been  reading  the 
Bible  in  an  English  translation.  The  Version  now  in  common 
use  was  published  as  early  as  1611,  and  this  was  itself  the  out- 
come of  a  process  extending  over  a  period  of  more  than  eighty 
years.  The  work  was  begun  by  Tyndale,  whose  version  of  the 
New  Testament  was  given  to  the  world  in  1525 ;  it  was  carried 
forward  in  Coverdale's  Bible,  the  Great  Bible,  the  Geneva 
Bible,  the  Bishops'  Bible;  and  it  was  finally  completed  in  King 
James's  Bible,  which,  if  not  ecclesiastically  authorized,  has  yet 
been  in  general  and  popular  use  for  no  less  than  two  centuries. 
In  the  main,  the  diction  and  phraseology  of  our  English  Bible 
are  due  to  Tyndale,  and  the  task  of  his  successors  consisted  in 
revising  and  perfecting  what  he  had  begun. 

Now,  during  this  long  period,  the  words  of  the  English 
Bible  have  become  household  words.  Constant  use  has  made 
them  familiar  to  all.  For  several  centuries  they  have  been 
read  in  the  Church,  the  school,  the  family  and  the  closet. 
Indeed,  the  Common  Version  has  conferred  a  new  dignity  on 
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the  English  language  and  is  even  now  regarded  as  its  best 
standard.  It  has  exerted  an  incalculable  influence  on  English 
literature,  which  owes  many  of  its  peculiar  excellences  to  con- 
scious or  unconscious  imitation  of  its  language  and  style. 
We  may  not  wonder  that  its  phraseology  has  become  fixed  in 
the  memory  and  almost  identified  with  the  Word  of  God ;  and, 
under  these  circumstances,  any  change,  even  of  single  words, 
must  necessarily  have  a  somewhat  disturbing  and  unpleasant 
effect :  it  jars  harshly  upon  our  feelings.  Unquestionably, 
truth  should  not  be  sacrificed  to  sentiment  or  rhetorical  beauty. 
In  a  translation  of  the  Bible,  truth  should  be  secured  at  what- 
ever cost.  But  every  alteration  not  necessarily  required  by 
fidelity  to  the  original  Divine  Word  should  be  avoided,  and  the 
diction  of  the  Older  Version  should  be  observed  as  far  as  possible. 

And  for  this  there  are  two  important  reasons.  First,  the 
English  of  our  Common  Version  has  never  been  equalled.  The 
century,  beginning  about  1520,  during  which  our  English  Bible 
gradually  obtained  its  present  beauty  and  finish,  was  precisely 
that  in  which  our  noble  mother-tongue  completed  its  process  of 
development  and  attained  its  highest  stage  of  perfection. 
"  Since  this  period  there  has  been,  indeed,  an  enlargement  of  its 
stores,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  science,  inven- 
tion and  art ;  but  we  witness  no  further  process  of  organic  growth. 
We  see  change,  but  no  further  amendment ;  rather  a  deterior- 
ation. This  was  the  age  of  Hooker,  Shakspeare  and  Bacon ; 
of  Spencer,  Latimer  and  Raleigh,  and  it  prepared  the  way  for 
Hobbes  and  Dryden.  It  was  the  golden  age  of  the  English  drama. 
These  are  great  names,  and  many  passages  in  their  writings 
show  a  complete  mastery  of  the  English  language,  and  form  a 
grand  display  of  its  versatility,  its  sweetness  and  its  strength. 
But,  besides  them  all,  and  above  them  all,  is  the  prose  of  our 
Common  Version.  It  is  more  sustained  than  any  of  them ;  more 
uniformly  strong  and  melodious  in  its  flow,  reminding  one  of 
the  famous  couplet  of  Denham  on  the  Thames  : 

*  Though  deep,  yet  clear,  though  gentle,  yet  not  dull, 
Strong  without  rage;  without  o'erflowing  full.'  " ^ 

*A  Layman's  Study  of  the  English  Bible,  pp.  10,  11. 
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Language  of  such  matchless  excellence,  diction  so  simple  and 
natural,  yet  so  graceful  and  dignified,  phraseology  so  strong 
and  idiomatic,  sentences  so  musical  in  their  ring  and  so  melodi- 
ous in  their  flow,  should  not  be  altered  except  in  fidelity  to 
God's  truth. 

But,  secondly,  there  is  another  and  more  important  reason 
why  the  diction  of  the  Common  Version  should  be  subjected  to 
as  little  change  as  possible.  Old  and  sacred  associations  should 
not  be  unnecessarily  disturbed.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  Bible  is  the  people's  book.  The  scholar,  who  is  able  to 
read  the  original  texts,  makes  his  own  translation  even  while 
he  reads ;  but  the  people  need  to  have  the  Scriptures  given 
them  in  the  language,  not  of  the  scholar,  but  of  every  day 
life.  And  never,  perhaps,  was  a  translation  more  successfully 
made  in  this  regard  than  that  which  has  been  in  use  for  nearly 
three  centuries  among  the  English-speaking  nations.  It  was 
distinctly  Tyndale's  desire  to  make  the  Bible  a  people's  book. 

From  first  to  last,''  says  Westcott,*  "  his  style  and  his  inter- 
pretation are  his  own ;  and  in  the  originality  of  Tyndale  is 
included,  in  a  large  measure,  the  originality  of  our  English 
Version.  For  not  only  did  Tyndale  contribute  to  it  directly 
the  substantial  basis  of  half  of  the  Old  Testament  (in  all  proba- 
bility) and  of  the  whole  of  the  New,  but  he  established  a 
standard  of  Biblical  translation  which  others  followed.  It  is 
even  of  less  moment  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  his  transla- 
tion remains  intact  in  our  present  Bible,  than  that  his  spirit  ani- 
mates the  whole."  The  result  has  been  that  our  Common,  so- 
called  Authorized,  Version,  which  has  so  long  and  happily  rep- 
resented God's  Word  in  the  English  language,  has,  as  the  in- 
heritor of  the  excellences  of  all  the  preceding  English  versions, 
reigned  supreme  and  without  a  successful  rival  for  a  period  of 
several  centuries.  And  during  all  this  time  it  has  exerted  a 
profounder  influence  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  and  heart  than 
any  other  book,  whatever  its  beauty  and  power.  Generation  after 
generation  has  found  in  it  spiritual  life  and  refreshment.  It  has 

*  Westcott's  History  of  the  Englifih  Bible,  p.  211. 
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instructed  the  ignorant,  guided  the  perplexed  and  comforted 
the  sorrowing.  There  is  hardly  an  occasion  in  life  with  which 
its  words  are  not  associated  in  some  form  or  other,  whether  of 
counsel  or  of  warning,  of  encouragement  or  of  reproof.  Its 
language  is  stored  up  already  in  the  mind  of  the  child,  and  is 
never  forgotten  in  after  years.  As  Faber,  after  his  conver- 
sion to  Romanism,  has  beautifully  said  :  The  memory  of  the 
dead  passes  into  it.  The  potent  traditions  of  childhood  are 
stereotyped  in  its  verses.  The  power  of  all  the  griefs  and 
trials  of  a  man  is  hidden  beneath  its  words ;  it  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  best  moments ;  and  all  that  there  has  been 
about  him  of  soft  and  gentle  and  pure  and  penitent  and  good 
speaks  to  him  forever  out  of  his  English  Bible."  And  so  it 
has  come  to  pass,  through  long  religious  use  of  this  noble  Ver- 
sion, that  we  cherish  a  sacred  veneration  for  its  very  words. 
That  sentiment  deserves  to  be  respected.  It  should,  at  least 
not  be  needlessly  disturbed. 

This  was  recognized  by  the  Committee  of  Convocation,  which 
laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  the  Revisers,  the  following 
among  other  rules : 

To  introduce  as  few  alterations  as  possible  into  the  Text 
of  the  Authorized  Version  consistently  with  faithfulness." 

"  2.  To  limit,  as  far  as  possible,  the  expression  of  such 
alterations  to  the  language  of  the  Authorized  and  earlier  English 
Versions." 

And  the  Revisers  themselves  in  their  Preface  say:  ^'In 
endeavoring  to  carry  out  as  fully  as  possible  the  spirit  of  Rules 
1  and  2,  the  Revisers  have  borne  in  mind  that  it  was  their  duty  ^ 
not  to  make  a  new  translation,  but  to  revise  one  already  ex- 
isting, which  for  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half  had  held  • 
the  position  of  an  English  classic.  They  have  therefore  de- 
parted from  it  only  in  cases  where  they  disagreed  with  the 
Translators  of  1611  as  to  the  meaning  or  construction  of  a 
word  or  sentence  ;  or  where  it  was  necessary  for  the  sake  of 
uniformity  to  render  such  parallel  passages  as  were  identical  in 
Hebrew  by  the  same  English  words,  so  that  an  English  reader 
might  know  at  once  by  comparison  that  a  difference  in  the 
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translation  corresponded  to  a  difTerence  in  the  original;  or 
where  the  language  of  the  Authorized  Version  was  liable  to  be 
misunderstood  by  reason  of  its  being  archaic'or  obscure ;  or, 
finally,  where  the  rendering  of  an  early  English  version  seemed 
preferable,  or  where,  by  an  apparently  slight  change  it  was  pos- 
sible to  bring  out  more  fully  the  meaning  of  a  passage  of  which 
the  translation  was  already  substantially  accurate." 

How  far  have  the  Revisers  succeeded  in  carrying  out  these  prin- 
ciples ?  That  is  a  question  which  will  receive  diflFerent  answers 
according  as  stress  is  laid  on  one  or  other  side  of  the  double 
duty  imposed  on  them.  It  was  required,  first,  that  they  be 
faithful  to  the  original  text  or  give  the  exact  English  equiva- 
lent of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and,  secondly,  that  they  be  con- 
servative, or,  rather,  preservative  of  the  Authorized  English 
text,  so  as  not  to  give  needless  offense  to  the  feelings  of 
the  people,  to  whom,  through  long  usage  and  religious  associa- 
tion, the  Common  Version  has  become  very  dear.  Their  task 
was  a  diflScult  one,  and  it  exposed  them  to  criticism  on  two 
sides:  on  the  side  of  the  Biblical  scholar,  by  making  too 
few  changes,  and  on  the  side  of  the  people,  by  making  too 
many.  In  these  circumstances,  their  work  would  necessarily 
partake  of  the  nature  of  a  compromise,  and  could  not  be  gen- 
erally satisfactory.  They  have  succeeded  in  retaining  the 
style,  and  to  a  large  extent  the  vocabulary  of  the  Old  Version  ; 
even  archaic  forms  that  are  still  intelligible  have  not  been  cast 
out.  They  have  removed  many  of  the  existing  defects  of  the 
English  Bible,  and  in  innumerable  places  have  given  us  im- 
'proved  renderings.  Still,  manifold  inaccuracies  have  been 
allowed  to  stand.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion of  the  Old  Testament  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  New, 
and  yet  the  changes  made  by  the  Revisers  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  proportionally  only  about  one  half  as  many  as  were 
made  by  the  Revisers  of  the  New.  Many  and  important 
changes  have  been  introduced,  but  not  nearly  as  many  as  were 
required  by  faithfulness  to  the  original  text.  In  a  word,  the 
Revisers  have  been  more  just  to  the  demands  of  conservatism 
than  to  the  requirements  of  Hebrew  scholarship. 
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What  the  Committee  has  given  us,  is  professedly  not  a  new 
independent  translation,  but  simply  a  revision  of  an  already 
existing  translation.  Nor  is  this  revision  based  upon  a  revision 
of  the  Massoretic,  or  Received  Hebrew  text ;  though  the  fourth 
rule  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  the  Revisers^  whether  of  the 
Old  Testament  or  of  the  New,  is  :  That  the  text  to  be  adopted 
be  that  for  which  the  evidence  is  decidedly  preponderating  9 
and  that  when  the  text  so  adopted  differs  from  that  from  which 
the  Authorized  Version  was  made,  the  alteration  be  indicated  in 
the  margin/'  Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  this  rule  requires 
a  revision,  whenever  revision  is  needed,  of  the  Massoretic  text, 
and  not  simply  a  revision  of  the  English  text.  It  imposes 
upon  the  Revisers  the  difficult  and  responsible  task,  not  imposed 
upon  King  James*s  Translators  of  ascertaining,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, the  true  original  Hebrew  text,  and,  where  various  competing 
readings  exist,  of  adopting  "  that  for  which  the  evidence  is  decid- 
edly preponderating."  We  fail  to  see  how  any  intelligent  mind 
can  object  to  this  rule.  Nothing  less  than  what  it  requires  will 
satisfy  the  demands  of  truth.  What  we  want  is  the  Word  of  God 
in  a  faithful  English  translation ;  and  that  we  do  not  get,  if 
the  text  from  which  the  translation  is  made  is  more  or  less  cor- 
rupt. Hence  the  Committee  of  Convocation  rightly  laid  it 
upon  the  Revisers  as  a  duty  to  secure,  if  that  be  within  the 
reach  of  possibility  by  careful  investigation,  the  pure  original 
text,  and  then,  to  reproduce  that  text,  as  precisely  as  may  be, 
in  an  English  translation. 

The  New  Testament  Company  has  observed  this  rule.  It  is 
universally  admitted  that  the  Greek  text,  on  which  the  Author- 
ized Version  is  based,  possesses  little  authority.  There  are 
not  less  than  150,000  various  readings ;  and,  while  the  Revisers 
did  not  regard  it  as  falling  within  their  province  to  construct  a 
continuous  text,  they  did  look  upon  a  revision  of  the  Greek 
text  as  the  necessary  foundation  of  their  work.  At  least, 
they  felt  it  obligatory  upon  them  to  decide  between  the  vari- 
ous readings  whenever  they  affected  the  translation. 

But  the  Old  Testament  Company,  on  which  this  rule  was 
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no  less  binding  than  on  the  New  Testament  Company,  has  left 
the  Massorctic  text  almost  wholly  untouched.  This  will  prove 
a  source  of  general  disappointment  to  scholars  and  make  the 
Old  Testament  Revision  of  less  value  than  that  of  the  New 
Testament.  For  if  the  received  Hebrew  text  needs  to  be 
emended  (and  it  unquestionably  does,  as  even  the  Revisers 
themselves  concede),  and  if  the  task  of  removing  its  imperfec- 
tions, at  least,  in  part,  be  not,  under  present  circumstances, 
impossible,  then  whatever  the  diflSculties  to  be  surmounted,  the 
endeavor  should  have  been  faithfully  made.  A  little  has  been 
done,  but  it  is  so  little  that  either  it  should  have  been  left 
undone^  or  much  more  should  in  consistency  have  been  at- 
tempted. The  general  verdict  on  this  part  of  the  work  will  be : 
either  too  little  or  too  much. 

The  Revisers  state  their  position  and  give  account  of  their 
treatment  of  the  original  text  in  their  Preface,  where  they  say  : 
"  The  Received,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the  Massoretic 
Text  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  has  come  down  to  us  in 
manuscripts,  which  are  of  no  very  great  antiquity,  and  which  all 
belong  to  the  same  family  or  recension.  That  other  recensions 
were  at  one  time  in  existence  is  probable  from  the  variations  in 
ancient  versions,  the  oldest  of  which,  namely,  the  Greek  or  Sep- 
tuagint,  was  made,  at  least  in  part,  some  two  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era.  But  as  the  state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject 
is  not  at  present  such  as  to  justify  any  attempt  at  an  entire 
reconstruction  of  the  text  on  the  authority  of  the  Versions,  the 
Revisers  have  thought  it  most  prudent  to  adopt  the  Massoretic 
Text  as  the  basis  of  their  work,  and  to  depart  from  it,  as  the 
Authorized  Translators  had  done,  only  in  exceptional  cases. 
With  regard  to  the  variations  in  the  Massoretic  Text  itself, 
the  Revisers  have  endeavored  to  translate  what  appeared  to 
them  the  best  reading  in  the  text,  and  where  the  alternative 
reading  seemed  suflSciently  probable  or  important  they  have 
placed  it  in  the  margin.  In  some  few  instances  of  extreme 
difficulty  a  reading  has  been  adopted  on  the  authority  of  the 
Ancient  Versions,  and  the  departure  from  the  Massoretic  Text 
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recorded  in  the>  margin.  In  other  cases,  where  the  Versions 
appeared  to  supply  a  very  probable  though  not  so  necessary  a 
correction  of  the  text,  the  text  has  been  left  and  the  variation 
indicated  in  the  margin  only.'' 

As  the  Massoretic  Text  forms  the  basis  of  the  Revisers'  work, 
it  is  important  to  know  just  what  that  text  is.  We  mean  by  it 
the  present  pointed  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures, 
as  provided  with  vowel-signs,  accents  and  other  marks.  It  has 
come  down  to  us,  as  the  Revisers  admit,  "  in  manuscripts  which 
are  of  no  very  great  antiquity,  and  which  all  belong  to  the 
same  family  or  recension."  Indeed,  the  oldest  manuscript  of 
whose  age  we  are  certain  is  a  manuscript  of  the  Prophets,  in 
the  library  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  that  only  dates  from  the  year 
916  A.D.  The  oldest  manuscript  of  the  whole  Bible  is  in  the 
Synagogue  at  Aleppo,  and  was  written  about  930  a.d.  There 
are  manuscripts,  it  is  true,  for  which  an  earlier  date  is  claimed — 
one  in  Cairo,  ascribed  to  the  year  895,  and  another  in  Cambridge, 
to  the  year  856 ;  but  these  claims  are  very  doubtful  and  not 
generally  acknowledged.  The  most  valuable  manuscripts  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  notably  the  Codex  HilleliSy  vaguely  assigned 
to  about  the  year  600  a.d.,  are  irrecoverably  lost;  and,  accord- 
ingly, we  have  no  manuscript  authority  for  the  Hebrew  text 
which  goes  beyond  the  tenth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

Indeed,  we  have  as  yet  no  critical  edition  even  of  the  Mas- 
soretic text.  The  textm  receptus,  as  found  in  our  printed 
Hebrew  Bibles,  is  based  upon  the  text  in  the  second  edition  of 
Bomberg's  Rabbinic  Bible,  in  four  volumes  folio,  printed  in 
Venice,  1525-26,  and  edited  by  the  Jewish  scholar  Jacob  Ben 
Chayyim,  who  took  as  his  groundwork  the  text  of  the  first 
edition,  but  emended  it  from  data  derived  from  manuscripts, 
and  particularly  from  the  Massorah,  that  is,  the  collection  of 
critical  and  grammatical  notes  which,  partly  transmitted  by  . 
oral  tradition  from  an  earlier  age,  were  fixed  in  writing  and 
carried  forward  to  completion,  between  the  sixth  and  eleventh 
centuries,  by  the  so-called  Massorites.  The  Massoretic  authori- 
ties, however,  were  not  in  complete  agreement.    There  were 
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two  schools  among  them, — the  Babylonian,  wbose  model  was 
the  Codex  Ben  Naphtali,  and  the  Palestinian,  represented  by 
the  Codex  Ben  Asher,  both  codices  dating  probably  from  the 
first  half  of  the  ninth  century.  These  great  Massoretic 
standard-copies  have  perished,  but  numerous  variations  be- 
tween Ben  Asher  and  Ben  Naphtali,  between  the  Western  and 
the  Eastern  Jews,  have  been  handed  down.  They  are  now 
being  gathered  together  and  critically  examined  by  scholars, 
who,  like  Ginsburg  and  Frendsdorff,  have  devoted  themselves 
to  the  task  of  collecting  the  entire  Massorah,  and,  on  the  basis 
of  it,  restoring  the  full  and  pure  Massoretic  text. 

But  the  Massoretic  text,  even  if  it  were  critically  established, 
would  not  present  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  in 
the  form  in  which  it  came  from  the  hand  of  the  inspired  authors. 
Teh  original  text,  as  written  by  the  Hebrew  historians,  prophets 
and  poets,  underwent  manifold  changes  and  received  numerous 
additions  before  it  acquired  the  shape  in  which  it  has  come 
down  to  us.  It  passed  through  a  history  extending  over  many 
centuries,  during  which  learned  Jewish  scribes  gradually  settled 
it  in  its  present  form,  and  finally  authorized  it  as  the  only  cor- 
rect text.  It  is  necessary  to  glance  for  a  moment  at  this 
history  that  we  may  have  a  right  conception  of  the  character 
of  the  Massoretic  text.* 

The  Old  Testament  was  originally  written  on  skins,  probably 
also  on  papyrus,  in  the  antique  form  of  rolls.  The  character 
employed  was  different  from  that  found  in  Hebrew  manuscript, 
and  printed  Bibles.  It  was  the  Archaic  Hebrew,  nearly  identi- 
cal with  the  character  seen  on  the  Moabite  stone.  After  the 
Exile  (though  at  what  precise  date  is  not  known)  it  was  ex- 
changed for  some  form  of  the  Aramaic,  which  gradually  developed 
into  our  present  square  characters.  The  Hebrew  text  of  the 
translators  was  almost  certainly  in  Aramaic  writing,  and  the 
only  question  is,  whether  it  approximated  most  nearly  to  the 
Palmyrene,  the  Nabathaean  or  the  Egyptian  Aramaic. 

*  See  Dillmann's  Art  Bibeltext  des  Alien  Testaments  in  Herzog'e  Real 
Encjklopadi^. 
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But  whatever  the  exact  form  of  the  letters,  they  were  at 
first  written  continuously  without  being  separated  into  distinct 
words.  On  the  Moabite,  as  well  as  on  the  Siloam  inscriptions, 
the  words  are  divided  by  dots  ;  but  that  this  was  not  the  uni- 
versal practice  is  evident  from  the  different  division  of  words 
often  found  in  the  Septuagint  and  other  early  texts.  And 
whilst,  in  poetry,  verses  and  their  parts  were  from  the  beginning 
marked  off  by  'separate  lines  and  intervals,  it  is  probable  that, 
in  prose,  sentences  were  not  indicated,  or  at  least  only  in  special 
cases. 

The  text  through  all  the  early  period  of  its  history  was  un- 
pointed. It  had  no  signs  for  vowels,  no  reading-marks  of  any  kind ; 
it  consisted  of  bare  consonants.  Such  a  text  must  occasionally 
have  been  uncertain,  even  when  theianguage  was  a  living  one, 
and  at  an  early  time  already  a  need  must  have  been  felt  of 
indicating  at  least  the  long  vowels.  For  this  purpose  the 
consonants  \  \  rarely  ^,  came  gradually  into  use  as  vowel- 
letters.  Originally,  however,  internal  vowels  were  not  in- 
dicated in  the  Biblical  text,  as  they  are  not  on  the  Moabite  and 
Siloam  inscriptions.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  mistake  to  say  with 
Lagarde  that  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint  trans- 
lators had  no  vowel-letters,  but  a  comparison  of  the  Massoretic 
text  with  the  Septuagint  makes  it  certain  that  their  use  was 
comparatively  rare.  Their  absence  is  implied  in  numberless 
cases  by  the  reading  of  the  Septuagint  as  well  as  of  the  other 
early  versions. 

The  vowel-points  are  of  much  later  origin.  Thoy  were  not 
attached  to  the  text  from  which  the  Septuagint  Version  was 
made,  as  is  evident  both  from  the  frequent  confounding  of  words 
which  consist  of  the  same  consonants,  and  from  the  spelling  of 
proper  names,  the  vocalization  of  which  is  often  so  different  from 
that  in  our  Massoretic  text.  Jewish  coins,  Phoenician  inscrip- 
tions, and  even  the  Synagogue-rolls  are  never  pointed.  Indeedi 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Jerome  and  the  Talmud,  at  the  close  of 
the  fifth  century  after  Christ,  the  vowel-signs  and  accents  had 
not  been  invented.  They  were  first  introduced  into  the  Biblical 
text  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries. 
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Now,  it  needs  but  little  consideration  to  see  how  easily  mis- 
takes might  creep  into  the  Old  Testament  in  the  course  of  its 
changes  from  a  purely  consonantal  text  continuously  written 
in  an  archaic  character,  to  the  form  in  which  it  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  us.  Whatever  the  conscientiousness  of  its  copyists 
and  punctuators,  only  a  miracle  (which  we  have  no  right  to 
suppose,)  could  have  kept  it  absolutely  free  from  corruptions. 
All  except  the  original  consonantal  text  is  the  work  of  un- 
inspired men,  who,  by  the  division  of  the  text  into  words  and 
sentences,  by  the  insertion  of  vowel-letters,  and  by  the  attach- 
ment of  vowel  signs,  accents  and  other  reading-marks,  have 
given  us  their  understanding  of  the  Old  Testament,  not  neces- 
sarily the  meaning  of  the  sacred  writers. 

An  unpointed  text  will  often  be  more  or  less  ambiguous.  The 
same  group  of  consonants,  if  standing  alone,  may  often  be  read 
in  six^  eight,  or  even  more  different  ways,  each  of  which  will 
give  a  different  sense,  though,  in  general,  the  context  will  deter- 
mine the  exact  reading.  Still,  cases  do  arise  where  there  is 
room  for  doubt.  Thus,  in  Is.  liv.  13 :  "  And  all  thy  children 
sJiall  be  taught  of  the  Lord ;  and  great  shall  be  the  peace  of 
thy  children,"  it  was  a  question  according  to  the  Talmud, 
whether  T^^  should  be  pointed  V.l^  (banaik),  thy  children,  or 
T^^  (b6naik),  thy  builders.  Amid  such  uncertainty,  even  though 
it  be  only  occasional,  what  guarantee  have  we  that  the  Mas- 
sorites  have  never  set  the  wrong  points?  Ac  all  events,  the 
Septuagint  and  other  early  versions  in  numberless  instances 
read  the  same  consonants  differently  from  the  Massoretic  punc- 
tuators.    Where,  for  instance,  in  Is.  ix.  7,  the  Hebrew  reads : 

The  Lord  sent  a  word  into  Jacob,'*  the  Greek  and  Arabic 
versions  have  :  "  The  Lord  sent  death  into  Jacob  ;  "  the  conso- 
nants being  pointed  in  the  one  case  word,  and  in  the  other 
pestileyice.  Doubtless,  the  Massorites  rested  on  good  oral 
tradition  ;  but  who  will  affirm  that  that  tradition  was  infallible? 
Unquestionably  their  text  is  in  all  respects  the  best  that  has 
come  down  to  us ;  but  it  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  it  is 
immaculate.    And  if  by  changing  the  punctuation — the  work 
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of  uninspired  men — we  can  obtain  a  better  sense  and  one  more 
consonant  with  the  context,  what  is  to  restrain  as,  but  a  Jewish 
tradition  ?  Certainly  where  the  ancient  versions,  and  especially 
the  Septuagint,  while  having  the  same  consonants  as  the  Mas- 
soretic  text,  supply  different  vowels,  we  should  at  least  pause  to 
consider,  whether  they  have  not  the  true  reading.  In  many 
cases  it  will  be  found  that  they  have. 

What  is  true  of  the  vowel-signs  and  accents — that  they  are 
of  the  nature  of  interpretation,  is  true,  also,  of  the  vowel-letters. 
The  insertion  of  a  '  may  fix  a  certain  reading  to  the  exclusion 
of  another  that  is  possible  in  the  absence  of  the  \  Thus  in  Hos. 
viii.  14,  our  Received  Text  has  :  they  rebel  against  me,  ^"^^r? 
while  the  Septuagint  has :  they  are  chastised  by  me."  The 
consonantal  text  was  the  same,  ^"^0',  which  the  Greek  translator 
read  and  the  Massorites  a  difference  of  reading  which 
would  have  been  impossible  if  the  internal  vowel  had  been  in- 
dicated. Many  of  the  differences  between  our  Massoretic  text 
and  the  text  of  the  early  version  are  to  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  originally  internal  vowels  were  not  indicated,  even 
where,  according  to  our  ideas,  such  indication  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, as  in  the  Ai/in  Vau  verb.  It  admits  of  no  doubt, 
indeed,  that  in  general  the  vowel-letters  are  rightly  placed  ; 
but  irrasmuch  as  thoy  are  an  addition  to  the  original  text  and 
may  make  a  false  reading,  it  becomes  necessary  to  scan  them 
with  care. 

And  so,  too,  as  regards  the  division  of  the  consonantal  text 
into  words  and  sentences,  the  Septuagint,  Vulgate  and  other 
early  versions  often  vary  from  the  division  found  in  the  Mas- 
soretic text,  and  thus  give  us  widely  different  readings.  For 
example,  in  Ps.  iv.  3,  (2  A.  V. :),  the  Hebrew  reads  :  0  ye 
sons  of  men,  how  long  shall  my  glory  be  turned  into  dishonor, 
how  long  will  ye  love  vanity  ? But  the  Septuagint  and  other 
versions  translate :  "  How  long  will  ye  be  heavy-hearted, 
wherefore  love  ye  vanity  ?  "  Instead  of  "^^^^^  '1''^?,  they  read ; 

-7  '7.??.  The  first  word  lacked  the  vowel-letter  the  sec- 
ond word  was  divided  into  two,  and  the  ^  was  mistaken  for 
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Sometimes,  as  in  this  case,  one  Hebrew  word  is  pplit  into  two  by 
the  Septuagint;  at  other  times  the  Septuagint  reads  as  one 
word  what  makes  two  in  the  present  Hebrew  text,  as  1  Chron- 
xvii.  10 ;  and  still  again,  the  Greek  translators  transfer  a  letter 
from  the  end  of  one  word  to  the  beginning  of  the  next,  as  in 
Hos.  vi.  5  :  "  and  thy  judgments  are  as  the  light  that  goeth 
forth,''  "'''^  T???^?S  where,  as  is  noticed  in  the  margin  of  the 
Revision,  the  Septuagint  has  :  and  my  judgment  goeth  forth 
as  the  light,"  '^''^^  which  is  probably  correct.    It  is 

apparent  from  these  and  many  other  instances  which  might  be 
given,  that  the  Hebrew  text  was  originally  written  without 
Intervals  between  the  words,  and  that  the  present  final  letters 
were  not  in  use  when  the  Greek  Version  was  made.  It  is 
possible,  accordingly^  that  the  Massoretic  division  into  words 
and  sentences  may  occasionally  be  erroneous. 

But  even  the  Keihibhy  or  unpointed  written  consonantal  text, 
may  not  be  wholly  exempt  from  corruption.  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  mistakes  in  transcription.  They  may  be  due  to 
misreading,  mishearing,  mental  confusion,  faults  of  the  memory 
and  misunderstanding.  They  are,  of  course,  unintentional ; 
for  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  the  Jews  at  any  time 
deliberately  altered  their  Scriptures  for  an  evil  purpose.  But 
however  careful  the  transcriber  might  be,  errors  were  liable  to 
creep  into  his  copy  through  omissions,  insertions  and  transpo- 
sitions. Indeed,  the  Hebrew  text  was  peculiarly  liable  to 
corruption  in  the  process  of  transcription,  on  account  of  the 
similarity  of  many  of  its  letters.  ^  and  ^  and  ^'  and  to 
mention  no  others,  are  so  nearly  alike  as  to  be  interchanged. 
It  is  evident  that,  in  these  circumstances,  false  readings  would 
find  place  in  difi<erent  manuscripts,  and  that  some  of  these  may 
have  been  perpetuated  in  our  Massoretic  text. 

It  is  a  popular  notion  that  the  Jews  exercised  a  sacred  guard- 
ianship over  their  Scriptures.  And  this  is  true  of  the  post- 
Massoretic  age.  When  once  the  Biblical  text  was  perfectly 
vocalized  and  accented,  and  the  distinction  of  Qeri^  or  marginal 
reading,  and  Kethibh,  or  written   consonantal  text,  was  firmly 
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established,  the  labors  of  the  Massorites  were  ended.  Nothing 
remained  but  to  watch  over  the  text  and  guard  it  against  corrup. 
tion.  And,  accordingly,  from  the  eleventh  century  onward,  the 
variations  in  our  manuscripts,  which  nearly  all  date  from  this 
time,  are  of  the  most  unimportant  character,  and  only  concern 
vowel-letters,  vowel-signs,  and  accents. 

But  it  is  not  true  that  in  the  pre-Massoretic  age,  the  text  was 
perfectly  uniform.  Centuries  were  required  to  bring  the  con- 
sonantal text  into  its  present  shape.  It  is  evident  that  in  the 
period  before  the  collection  of  the  Canon  the  manuscripts 
diverged  widely.  Without  a  miracle  it  could  not  have  been 
otherwise  ;  made  by  different  hands,  at  different  times  and 
places,  the  mistakes  of  copyists  would  unavoidably  arise.  At  a 
time  when,  as  in  the  pre-Canonic  age,  the  Scriptures  were  not 
regarded  as  holy  in  the  later  sense,  transcribers  would  naturally 
take  less  care  ;  and  as  there  was  no  standard  edition  by  which 
to  correct  their  copies,  their  errors  would  be  the  more  easily 
perpetrated.  We  have,  of  course,  no  external  testimony  as  to 
the  state  of  the  text  before  the  time  of  Ezra ;  but  we  may, 
with  absolute  certainty,  infer  the  existence  of  variants  from 
phenomena  that  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures. Let  any  one  compare,  in  the  original,  the  broad  devi- 
ations of  the  parallel  passages,  such  as  Ps.  xiv  and  Ps.  xviii 
and  2  Sam.  xxii ;  Jer.  lii.  and  2  Kg.  xxiv,  and  he  will  at  once  see 
with  what  freedom  later  authors  recast  earlier  writings,  not  caring 
to  preserve  exactly  each  word  and  letter.  But  where  such  free- 
dom was  exercised,  corruptions  of  the  text  were  sure  to  occur. 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  Scriptures  came  to  be  collected  and 
employed  in  public  worship,  as  the  rule  of  faith  and  life,  atten- 
tion would  be  turned  to  these  variations  of  the  manuscripts, 
and  a  need  be  felt  of  fixing  the  text.  This  work  was  begun  by 
Ezra,  but  was  not  completed  until  centuries  later.  That  the 
text  was  not  uniform  in  the  most  wide-spread  and  approved 
manuscripts  before  the  second  century  B.  C,  is  evident  from 
the  Samaritan  recension  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Septuagint 
version.     We  may  freely  admit  that  these  early  texts  are  far 
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inferior  in  value  to  the  Massoretic  text;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  their  various  readings  are  all  due  to  accidental  or 
arbitrary  alterations  of  the  sacred  writings.  They  must  have  had 
before  them  a  Hebrew  text  differing  widely  from  our  Received 
Hebrew  text.  And  as  in  more  than  a  thousand  places,  the 
Septnagint  and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  agree,  where  they 
differ  from  the  Massoretic  text,  we  can  only  infer  that  those 
readings,  whether  bad  or  good,  were  at  that  time  the  most 
usual,  and  were  only  set  aside  at  a  later  period  in  the  more 
accurate  elaboration  of  the  text  by  the  Palestinian  Scribes.  As 
we  advance  into  the  Christian  age  we  find  the  text  more  firmly 
established  and  the  divergence  of  the  versions  growing  con- 
stantly less.  The  Greek  versions  of  Aquila  and  Theodotion,  in 
the  second  century  of  our  era,  differ  much  less  widely  from  our 
Massoretic  text  than  the  Septuagint  does;  the  Targums  dating 
ill  their  written  form  from  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  the 
Hebrew  texts  of  Origen's  Hexapla  and  of  Jerome  differ  still 
less  ;  while  in  the  Talmud,  toward  the  close  of  the  fifth  century, 
the  consonantal  text  appears  as  fully  and  finally  settled. 

We  cannot  be  too  thankful  to  the  early  Jewish  Scribes  for 
the  labor  they  bestowed  upon  the  establishment  of  the  text. 
Of  their  conscientiousness,  their  almost  superstitious  care,  there 
can  be  no  manner  of  doubt.  They  have  faithfully  preserved 
the  peculiarities  of  individual  authors,  books  and  ages.  They 
have  retained  archaisms,  dialectic  differences  and  characteris- 
tics of  style.  They  have  incorporated  different  recensions  of 
the  same  pieces.  They  have  carefully  reproduced  undoubted 
discrepancies.  They  have  given  every  indication  of  having 
engaged  in  the  work  with  scrupulous  fidelity.  For  this  they 
cannot  receive  too  great  credit.  But  in  criticism,  conscien- 
tiousness and  care  are  not  enough.  There  must  be  correct 
critical  principles  and  a  right  appreciation  of  them.  How, 
'then,  did  the  Scribes  proceed  in  fixing  the  present  text?  Not, 
it  appears,  polemically,  or  apologetically,  or  even,  to  any  great 
extent,  conjecturally,  but  by  a  comparison  of  manuscripts.  We 
know  from  the  Talmud  that  in  the  ase  of  the  Scribes  various 

11  * 
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readings  existed,  and  that  these  were  compared,  and  the  prefer- 
ence given  to  that  which  had  the  largest  number  of  manuscripts 
in  its  favor.  Everything,  however,  depends  on  the  quality,  not 
on  the  number,  of  the  manuscripts.  And  it  is  probable  that 
errors  have  been  perpetuated  because,  occurring  in  a  majority 
of  the  manuscripts  compared,  they  were  accordingly  incorpor- 
ated in  the  text. 

The  existence  of  errors  and  the  necessity  of  emendation  is 
acknowledged  by  the  Massorites  themselves  in  the  Qeris,  or 
marginal  readings  which  were  to  be  substituted  for  the  Kethibhs^ 
or  the  readings  in  the  written  text.  Where  for  any  reason  it 
was  desirable  that  a  word  in  the  text  should  be  omitted,  it  was 
left  unpointed,  and  a  small  circle  above  it  referred  to  the 
marginal  note :  written^  Imt  not  read.  When,  on  the  other 
hand,  one  or  more  words  not  in  the  text  should  be  inserted 
a  space  was  left  filled  only  with  vowel-points,  and  above  them 
the  small  circle  referring  to  the  margin,  where  the  word  or 
words  are  given  with  the  remark :  ready  but  not  written.  And 
again^  where  for  some  grammatical  or  euphemistic  reason,  a  word 
in  the  text  should  be  replaced  by  another^  the  small  circle  above 
it  referred  to  the  margin  where  the  word  to  be  substituted  was 
placed  with  the  note :  read.  Now,  these  QeriSy  of  which  more  than 
(WO  thousand  are  given  by  the  larger  Massorah,  and  some  of  which 
were  known  already  to  the  writers  of  the  Talmud,  are  *a  clear 
proof  that  the  Rabbis  detected  what  they  at  least  supposed  to 
be  textual  errors,  and  that  they  attempted  to  correct  them. 

A  second  class  of  emendations  consist  of  what  are  known  as 
the  extraordinary  points,  which  belong,  at  least  in  part,  to  the 
pre-Talmudic  age.  They  are  dots  which  in  fifteen  instances 
(ten  in  the  Pentateuch,  four  in  the  Prophets,  and  one  in  the 
Psalter)  are  placed  over  certain  letters  and  words,  to  indicate 
that  for  some  reason  the  letters  and  words  so  marked  were 
called  in  question  and  ought  perhaps  to  be  erased. 

In  the  case  of  both  the  Qeris  and  of  the  extraordinary  points 
the  text  was  left  untouched,  for  which  the  Scribes  deserve  our 
highest  thanks.     But  there  is  a  third  class  of  emendations 
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which,  according  to  the  Talmud  and  the  Massorah,  effected  alter- 
ations in  the  text  itself.  These  are  known  as  the  JUur  tSopherim, 
or  removal  by  the  Scribes,  in  five  places  of  the  letter  i;  and 
the  Tiqqun  Sopherimj  or  correcUon  of  the  Scribes,  the  objec^ 
of  which  was  the  removal  of  what  seemed  objectionable,  inap- 
propriate, or  unfitting  modes  of  expression.  These  latter  are 
of  great  significance,  as  indicating  the  critical  principles  of 
those  Jewish  scholars  who  settled  our  present  Hebrew  text. 
There  are  eighteen  instances  in  all,  sixteen  of  which  are 
given  by  the  Massprah,  with  a  notice  of  the  reading  which  the 
Scribes  displaced.  From  an  examination  of  these,  it  is  con- 
sidered probable  by  scholars  that  the  earlier  reading  was  in 
some  cases  at  least  the  original  one,  which  the  Scribes,  because 
of  something  offensive  or  doubtful,  felt  justified  in  altering. 
Thus  Gen.  xviii.  22:  Abraham  stood  yet  before  the  Lord''  is 
a  correction  for :  "  The  Lord  stood  yet  before  Abraham  ; "  and 
this  latter  is  probably  the  original  reading,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
better  suited  to  the  context. 

This  somewhat  lengthy  digression  seemed  to  us  necessary  to 
show  such  readers  as  may  be  unacquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
Old  Testament  text  how,  with  all  care  on  the  part  of  those  who 
gave  the  text  its  present  form,  errors  were  likely  to  arise  in  the 
course  of  the  changes  and  additions  it  underwent  in  the  lapse  of 
centuries.  Our  Massoretic  text  is  beyond  all  question  vastly  su- 
perior to  any  other  that  has  been  transmitted  to  us.  This  is  only 
what  might  have  been  expected  from  the  conscientious  labor  be- 
stowed upon  it  by  the  Palestinian  Scribes.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
faultless.  Some  books  show  more  corruption  than  others,  but 
in  all  perhaps  there  will  be  found  blemishes  which  it  is  the  task 
of  criticism  to  remove.  In  this  opinion  all  scholars  to-day  are 
agreed.  Dr.  Dillmann,  one  of  the  best  Old  Testament  critics, 
expresses  the  view  now  almost  universally  entertained  by  schol- 
ars, when  he  says  :  "  With  the  most  accurate  restoration  of  the 
Massoretic  text,  there  is  given  indeed,  the  necessary  foundation 
for  all  further  textual  criticisms,  but  not  yet  the  perfectly 
correct  text  itself.    Outside  of  this  officially  established  Mas- 
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soretic  text,  many  more  original  and  better  readings  have  been 
preserved  in  the  ancient  versions,  and  also,  though  rarely,  in 
Hebrew  manuscripts.  Nor  can  we  always  approve  the  Masso- 
^etic  punctuation  as  corresponding  to  the  text,  and  besides  all, 
some  errors  are  involved  in  the  text  itself,  which  come  from  the 
most  ancient  times  to  which  no  critical  monument  any  longer 
extends.  To  attain  to  constantly  greater  certainty  in  the 
purification  of  the  text  from  such  faults,  is  the  aim  of  criticism, 
which  therefore,  in  case  of  necessity,  cannot  despise  even 
conjectures;  and  a  knowledge  of  the  historjj  of  the  text  must 
show  that  such  criticism  is  not  only  a  right,  but  also  a  duty  of 
the  exegete  towards  his  text.*'  ^ 

The  Revisers  of  the  Old  Testament  have  practically  conceded 
the  truth  of  this  statement ;  for  whilst  they  have  thought  it 
most  prudent  to  adopt  the  Massoretic  text  as  the  basis  of  their 
work,''  they  have  not  hesitated  to  make  here  and  there  what 
they  supposed  to  be  necessary  changes.  By  their  procedure 
they  have  admitted  this  much  at  least — that  the  Massoretic 
text  may,  at  various  points,  be  improved.  Let  us  glance  briefly 
at  their  textual  emendations. 

They  have,  at  different  places,  altered  the  Massoretic  text, 
sometimes  on  external  evidence,  sometimes  on  internal.  They 
have  made  insertions,  as,  for  instance,  Josh.  xxi.  30,  37. 
These  verses,  although  in  our  Authorized  Version,  are  not  found 
in  our  printed  Hebrew  Bibles.  Both  verses  arc  supported  by 
the  majority  of  manuscripts  and  are  found  in  the  early  versions. 
They  were  wrongly  dropped  by  Jacob  Ben  Chayyim,  in  his 
Rabbinic  Bible  of  1525,  on  the  authority  of  the  Massorah. 

Again,  2  Sam.  viii.  18,  they  rightly  insert  the  preposition  V, 
oyer,"  as  was  done  by  che  Authorized  Version,  and  omit  the 
^'  which  was  retained  by  King  James's  translators,  and  rendered 
both." 

In  1  Chron.  vi.  28  (Heb.  13),  after    the  first-born they 

^  (  Real-Encjklopadie,  Art.  BibleUxt  des  Alten  Testumentj  Bd.  II.  pp. 
399-400.) 
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insert  the  name  **  Joel/'  which  is  not  in  the  Authorized  Version, 
and  mast  have  fallen  out  of  the  text,  as  is  evident  from  1  Sam. 
viii.  2. 

In  Ps.  xxiv.  6,  they  insert,  in  accordance  with  the  Septuagint 
and  ihe  Syriac,  the  words  **  0  God  of"  before  "Jacob,"  an 
emendment  not  found  in  the  Authorized  Version.  In  one 
instance,  Jud.  xviii.  80,  they  have  omitted  a  suspended  nun, 
and  so  read  "  Moses"  in  the  text,  instead  of  the  "Manasseh"  of 
the  Authorized  Version,  which  now  stands  in  the  margin.  It 
is  true  that  both  the  Talmud  and  the  Midrash  admit  that  the 
person  referred  to  was  the  grandson  of  Moses,  but  all  the  ver- 
sions except  the  Vulgate  adopt  the  reading  of  the  suspended 
nun. 

In  several  places  they  have  substituted  another  word  for 
that  in  the  text.  In  Jud.  xx.  10,  Gibeah  takes  the  place  of 
Geba.  In  1  Sam.  vi.  18,  the  Authorized  Version  has,  "  the 
great  stone  of  Abel,"  inserting  the  words  '*  stone  of,"  which  are 
not  in  the  Hebrew  text ;  but  the  Revisers,  by  changing  the 
^  into  read  with  the  Septuagint  and  the  Targum  15?, 
"  stone,"  instead  of  the  meaningless  "  Abel,'*  which  is  now 
transferred  to  the  margin  and  translated  a  meadow."  This 
emendation  is  good,  and  it  is  only  a  pity  that  the  Revisers, 
while  they  were  about  it,  did  not  make  the  further  emendations 
required  in  the  last  part  of  this  verse. 

In  1  Sam.  xxvii.  10,  the  Hebrew  reads,  where 
^  can  hardly  be  taken  as  the  particle  of  subjective  negation. 
If,  as  is  very  probable,  there  is  a  textual  error,  we  may  emend 
in  two  ways :  we  may  either  assume  that  the  interrogative  pro- 
noun has  fallen  out,  and  then,  reading  or,  better,  ^^1, 
translate  with  the  Septuagint  and  the  Vulgate,  against  whom 
have  ye  made  a  raid";  or  we  may,  with  the  Targum,  the 
Peshitto  and  the  Arabic,  read  ''whither,"  instead  of and 
translate,  as  both  the  Authorized  and  the  Revised  Versions  do, 
"  whither  have  ye  made  a  raid." 

In  2  Sam.  xviii.  3,  n^*?,  "  now,"  is  changed  to  ''thou." 
1  Kg.  vii.  18,  D'^^l,  ''pomegranates    is  changed  to  "pil- 
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lars."  And  so  in  1  Chron.  xxv.  23,  the  Revisers,  correcting 
np'ifl  to  **  corner/'  read  "  unto  the  corner  gate,"  instead  of 
"  the  gate  that  looketh." 

In  1  Chron.  xxiv.  6,  they  give  us  a  purely  conjectural 
emendation.  The  word  taken,"  is  repeated  in  the  He- 
brew text,  which,  as  the  margin  sajs^  has  taken,  taken  for 
Ithamar."  It  is  the  reading  of  all  Hebrew  manuscripts,  except 
a  few  late  unimportant  ones.  The  ancient  translators  and 
Rabbis  did  not  understand  the  passage,  nor,  indeed,  will  it 
yield  an  intelligent  meaning,  till  with  the  Revisers  we  change 
the  first  ^tj?  to  "^1??,  "one/*  and  translate,  **one  taken  for 
Ithamar/' 

Sometimes  the  correction  affects  a  grammatical  form.  Thus  Ruth 
iv.  4,        "  he  will  redeem/'  is  corrected  to  thou  wilt 

redeem."  In  1  Sam.  ii.  21,  "^p.?'  ?  is  corrected  to  "^p?!!.  In  Ps. 
xvi.  2,  the  second  person  feminine  ^^-r?  ''thou  hast  said,"  is 
changed  by  the  English,  though  not  by  the  American  Revisers, 
to  "  I  have  said."    In  Ps.  lix.  10,  %    his  strength,"  is 

changed  to **  my  strength  "  by  the  English  Revisers,  the 
Americans  here  again  regarding  the  change  as  unnecessary. 

Most  of  these  textual  changes  are  comparatively  insignificant, 
but  in  Ps.  xxii.  16,  there  is  one  which  is  of  great  importance 
and  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion.  The  Massoretic  text 
has  which,  as  the  margin  states,  signifies  ''as  a  lion." 
And  this  is  the  reading  of  almost  all  the  Hebrew  manuscripts 
that  have  come  down  to  us.  Instead  of  this,  however,  the 
ancient  versions  all  read  a  finite  verb,  which  is  translated 
"  they  pierced by  the  Septuagint,  the  Vulgate  and  the 
Peshitto,  "they  bound"  by  Symmachus  and  Jerome,  and 
"  they  put  to  shame "  by  Aquila  in  the  first  edition  of  his 
work.  The  Revisers,  setting  aside  the  Massoretic  interpreta- 
tion, read  instead  of  '1^,  "like  a  lion,"  ^^2^,  "they  pierced. 

These,  we  believe,  are  all  the  changes  made  by  the  Revisers 
in  the  text  itself.  Most  of  them  are  judicious  and  will  be 
accepted  as  necessary.  They  are,  however,  but  a  small  part  of 
what  thd  Biblical  scholar,  accustomed  to  compare  the  Massoretic 
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text  with  the  early  TersioDS,  had  just  reason  to  expect.  It  is 
eorprising  that,  having  made  these  few  changes,  the  Revisers 
did  not  feel  themselves  constrained  to  make  many  more. 

In  various  places,  indeed,  they  adopt  the  Qeri  in  preference 
to  Eethibh.  Thus  in  Ps.  xvi.  10,  instead  of  the  plural  as  read 
in  the  Hebrew  text  TTPD,,  "  thy  beloved  ones,^'  the  Revisers 
read  the  singular,  according  to  the  Qeri,  '1T?^>  "  thy  holy  one," 
or,  better,  thy  beloved  one."  The  Massorah  mentions  fifteen 
places  where  to  him,"  should  be  read  for  •*  not."  In 
some  of  these  instances  the  Revisers  retain  the  Kethibh^  as,  for 
example,  in  Job  vi.  21 ;  though  generally  they  adopt  the  Qeri^ 
without,  however,  always  indicating  the  fact  in  the  margin ;  as> 
for  example,  Lev.  xi.  21 ;  but  they  nowhere  tell  us  by  what 
principle  they  were  guided  in  their  retention  or  rejection  of  the 
Kethibh. 

The  main  results,  however,  and  often  the  best,  of  the  Re- 
visers' work  upon  the  text,  are  not  incorporated  into  the  text 
itself,  but  are  hidden  away  in  the  margin,  where  they  will 
prove  of  little  service  to  the  generality  of  Bible  readers.  In 
fact,  the  margin  contains  between  three  and  four  hundred  cor- 
rections, of  which  more  than  two  hundred  affect  the  meaning  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent. 

Sometimes,  while  the  text  retains  the  Kethibh,  the  margin 
gives  the  Qeri.  Thus,  1  Kg.  ix.  18,  we  read  Tamar  in  the  text, 
but  Tadmor  in  the  margin.  Tadmor  is  the  reading  of  2  Chron. 
viii.  4,  of  many  Hebrew  manuscripts  and  of  all  the  versions  ex- 
cept the  Septuagint,  and  even  the  Septuagint  reading  implies 
the  presence  of  the  in  the  text  from  which  the  translation 
was  made.  It  was  adopted  by  the  Authorized  Version,  but  is 
placed  in  the  margin  by  the  Revisers.  To  mention  only  one 
other  instance :  in  2  Kg.  xx.  4,  the  Authorized  Version,  fol- 
lowing the  Qeriy  reads,  into  the  middle  court,"  while  the 
Revisers,  returning  to  the  Kethibh,  translate, into  the  middle 
part  of  the  city,"  and  place  the  Qeri  in  the  margin,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  reading  of  all  the  ancient  versions  and  is 
adopted  by  such  able  critics  as  Thenius  and  Ewald. 
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And  here  we  may  remark  that  the  Revisers  are  guilty  of  ' 
great  inconsistency  in  dealing  with  the  Qeris.  Of  the  two 
thousand  or  more  given  in  the  Massorah,  while  not  less  than 
two-thirds  relate  to  insignificant  matters^  such  as  the  full  or 
defective  writing  of  certain  words,  the  remaining  third  are  of 
importance,  since  they  make  more  or  less  difference  in  the 
sense.  Yet  of  these  important  readings  the  Revisers  have  ig- 
nored more  than  one  half.  Occasionally  they  adopt  the  Qeri, 
but  give  no  note  to  that  effect  in  the  margin  ;  and  the  unlearned 
reader  would  never  suspect  that  the  Kethibh  contains  another, 
and,  perhaps,  better  reading.  Thus  in  Oen.  xxiv.  33,  the 
Kethibh  is  and  one  set,"  while  the  Qen  is  "  and 

there  was  set."  Both  the  Authorized  and  the  Revised  Ver- 
sions adopt  the  Qeriy  but  the  margin  gives  no  hint  of  the  exist- 
ence of  another  reading. 

Another  class  of  marginal  notes  relating  to  the  original  text 
consists  of  those  in  which  the  Revisers  state  that  the  text  is 
"probably  correct,"  "faulty '*  or  "obscure,"  but  without  any 
attempt  at  emendation.  There  are  perhaps  nine  or  ten  in- 
stances in  all.  Thus  where  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8,  the  Authorized 
Version  reads,  '*the  Tachmonite  that  sat  in  the  seat,"  the 
Revised  Version  reads,  "  Josheb-Basshebeth  a  Tachmonite," 
the  reading  which  the  Authorized  Version  gives  in  the  margin. 
There  is  here  a  palpable  corruption,  as  stated  in  the  margin  of 
the  revision.  Various  corrections  have  been  proposed,  but 
none  of  them  could  have  proved  satisfactory  to  two-thirds  of 
the  revisers.  Other  instances  are:  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  6;  Neh. 
iv.  23 ;  Prov.  vii.  22 ;  Isa.  Ixiv.  5 ;  Jer.  xi.  15 ;  Am.  iv.  3 ; 
Zech.  xiv.  18.  In  one  case,  where  a  numeral  has  certainly 
fallen  out  of  the  Massoretic  text,  the  Revisers  supply  it,  though 
in  brackets,  from  a  late  recension  of  the  Septuagint.  It  is 
found  at  I.  Sam.  xiii.  1,  where  the  Hebrew  text  has,  "  Saul  was  a 
year  old  when  he  began  to  reign ;  and  he  reigned  two  years 
over  Israel."  The  corruption  is  manifest,  but  how  to  remove 
it  is  the  question.  The  verse  is  omitted  from  the  true  Sep- 
tuagint text,  either  because  it  was  not  found  in  the  manuscripts 
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employed  by  the  Seventy,  or  because  they  did  not  understand 
it.  Two  numerals  have  fallen  out,  which  can  only  be  conjec- 
turally  restored,  and  which  it  is  better,  therefore,  to  leave 

blank,  thus  :  '*  Saul  was  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign, 

and  he  reigned  years  over  Israel."  Instead  of  this,  how- 
ever, the  Revision  reads :  Saul  was  (thirty)  years  old  when  he 
began  to  reign,  and  he  reigned  two  years  over  Israel."  This  is 
unfiortunate ;  for,  according  to  this  emendation,  Saul  was  only 
thirty-two  years  old  when  he  died,  and  yet  he  left  a  son  behind 
him  forty  years  old.    (See  2  Sam.  ii.  10.) 

The  largest  and  most  important  class  of  marginal  notes 
relating  to  the  text  consists  of  various  readings  derived  from 
the  ancient  versions.  They  number  in  all  about  225  or  230. 
It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  examine  them  now  in  detail ;  we 
only  remark,  in  a  general  way,  first,  that^  according  to  the  Re- 
visers' own  principles,  some  of  these  variants  should  have  been 
removed  from  the  margin  to  the  text.  They  tell  us  that in 
some  few  instances  of  extreme  diflSculty  a  reading  has  been 
adopted  on  the  authority  of  the  Ancient  Versions,  and  the 
departure  from  the  Massoretic  text  recorded  in  the  margin. 
In  other  cases,  where  the  versions  appeared  to  supply  a  very 
probable  though  not  so  necessary  a  correction  of  the  text,  the 
text  has  been  left  and  the  variation  indicated  in  the  margin 
only."  Now,  if  in  any  instance,  (and  there  are  many  such 
according  to  the  Revisers'  own  confession),  such  a  marginal 
reading  is  "  a  very  probable,"  even  though  not  an  absolutely 
"necessary  correction  of  the  text,"  it  would  seem  that  the  evi- 
dence in  its  favor  must  be  "  decidedly  preponderating,"  and* 
according  to  Rule  IV.,  the  text  to  be  adopted  is  that  "  for 
which  the  evidence  is  decidedly  preponderating."  Take  but  a 
single  instance,  Gen.  iv.  8.  Here,  as  the  Revisers  inform  us  in 
the  margin,  the  Hebrew  reads:  ''And  Cain  said  unto  Abel  his 
brother."  What  he  said  is  not  in  the  Massoretic  text.  It  is, 
however,  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  the  Septuagint,  the 
Itala,  the  Vulgate,  the  Peshitto  and  the  Targum  of  Jerusalem, 
which  read :     And  Cain  said  to  Abel  his  brother,  Let  us  go 
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into  the  field/^  And  this  is  doabtlees  the  original  text,  haying 
both  the  external  and  internal  evidence  in  its  favor,  and  abso- 
lutely nothing  but  the  Massoretic  text  against  it. 

We  remark  again^  that  not  everything  deserving  of  considera- 
tion has  been  inserted  in  the  margin.  For  example,  while  the 
Revisers  say  that  the  word  Ammonites  "  in  2  Chron.  xx,  1, 
is  perhaps  an  error  for  Meunim/'  as  given  by  the  Septnagint 
in  the  very  next  verse,  they  take  no  notice  whatever  of  a  still 
more  necessary  emendation.    For  here  "from  Syria" 

must  undoubtedly  be  read  from  Edom."  The  correction 

is  found  in  manuscripts,  and  is  implied  in  the  Syriac  and 
Arabic  versions,  which  have, from  the  remote  region  of  the 
Red  Sea."  Besides,  it  is  not  only  required  by  v.  10,  but  the 
text  as  it  stands  would  involve  the  geographical  absurdity  that 
a  great  multitude  from  Syria  had  come  against  Jehoshaphat 
from  beyond  the  sea,"  We  call  attention  only  to  one  other 
omission  from  the  margin.  The  Hebrew  text,  Ex.  xii.  40,  states 
that  the  sojourn  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  Egypt  was  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years.  This  does  not  agree  with  other  historical 
notices  in  the  Old  Testament,  or  with  the  account  by  St.  Ste- 
phen in  Acts  vii.  6,  and  the  reference  of  St.  Paul  in  Gal.  iii. 
17.  At  all  events,  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  the  Jews  had  a 
different  reading  of  the  text.  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  and 
the  Septuagint  read :  Now  the  sojourning  of  the  children  of 
Israel  (Sam.  and  Alex.  and  of  their  fathers  '*)  which  they  so- 
journed in  Egypt  and  in  the  Land  of  Canaan  (in  the  Samaritan 
this  order  is  reversed)  was  four  hundred  and  thirty  years."  To 
tis,  it  seems,  that  the  Massoretic  Text  has  the  original  reading, 
but  the  variation,  which  is  noticed  by  all  commentators,  is  so 
important  that  it  should  have  found  a  place  in  the  Revisers* 
margin. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  Massoretic 
text  has  been  left  almost  wholly  unchanged.  The  most  that 
has  been  done  in  the  way  of  revision  is  buried  in  the  margin ; 
and  even  against  this  the  American  Company  has  entered  a 
protest.    They  say  in  their  Appendix,  No.  VI :  "  Omit  from 
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the  margin  all  renderings  from  the  LXX.^  Vulgate,  and  other 
ancient  versions  and  authorities/' 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  margin  is  an  evil.  As  a  crit- 
ical apparatue  it  is  of  no  benefit  to  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  Old  Testament  criticism,  for  the  information  it  supplies 
is  neither  new  nor  complete ;  and  as  for  the  general  reader,  he 
will  either  not  suffer  his  attention  to  be  diverted  to  it  from  the 
text,  or,  if  he  does,  his  mind  will  only  be  distracted  by  what  he 
finds*  And  yet  in  this  case,  the  margin,  though  an  evi],  was 
doubtless  a  necessary  one.  The  reading  for  which  the  evi- 
dence is  decidedly  preponderating/^  should  be  placed  in  the 
text.  But  when  is  the  evidence  ''decidedly  preponderat- 
ing?" That  question  would  be  differently  answered  by  individ- 
ual members  of  a  large  Committee,  entertaining  divergent 
opinions  as  to  the  purity  of  the  text,  guided  by  conflicting 
critical  principles,  and  governed,  as  in  this  instance,  by  a  two- 
thirds  rule.  A  particular  reading  might  secure  the  votes  of  a 
majority,  and  yet  fail  to  secure  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the 
Committee*  Nothing  would  remain  but  to  admit  such  a  reading 
(and  it  might  be  the  true,  original  one)  into  the  margin,  where 
it  is  of  no  benefit  to  readers  ignorant  of  criticism,  since  they 
have  not  the  means  of  testing  what  seems  offered  only  as  a 
suggestion,  nor  yet  any  knowledge  of  the  arguments  by 
which  either  one  or  the  other  reading  may  bo  supported  or 
controvei:ted. 

And  thus,  while  the  Biblical  scholar  has  just  reason  to  be 
disappointed  that  these  fourteen  years  of  work  have  done  so 
little  for  the  purification  of  the  Massoretic  text,  he  may  not 
be  altogether  surprised.  When  we  consider  the  difficulty, 
magnitude  and  delicacy  of  the  task,  how  little  has  been  done 
as  yet  for  the  textual  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament  and  what 
a  lack  of  agreement  exists  among  Old  Testament  scholars ; 
when  we  consider  that  our  manuscripts  are  of  late  date  and  of 
a  single  recension,  and  that,  in  consequence,  we  are  dependent 
on  the  early  versions  and,  to  some  extent,  on  conjecture  ;  when 
we  consider  the  wretched  state  of  the  text  of  the  early  versions 
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and  the  perils  attendant  on  mere  conjecture;  when,  finally,  we 
consider  the  constitution  of  the  Committee,  composed  as  it  was 
of  many  minds  differing  in  their  ways  of  looking  at  the  subject, 
as  well  as  in  their  learning,  training  and  diligence — we  cannot 
wonder  much  at  the  small  results.  In  these  circumstances  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  of  the  Revisers  an  entire  recon- 
struction of  the  text ;  but  it  does  seem  that  they  ought  to  have 
done  more,  much  more  than  they  have  actually  done.  The  Re- 
vision is  not  a  Revision  of  the  Massoretic  but  of  the  Authorized 
English  text,  and  here  happily  the  work  is,  in  the  main, 
worthy  of  high  praise. 

The  Authorized  Version  is  itself  a  revision.  According 
to  the  instruction  given  to  King  James's  translators,  the  ordi- 
nary Bible  read  in  the  Church,  commonly  called  the  Bishops' 
Bible,  was  to  be  followed,  and  as  little  altered  as  the  truth  of 
the  original  would  permit ;  and  the  admirable  Preface,  written 
by  Dr.  Miles  Smith,  says:  Truly,  good  Christian  reader,  we 
never  thought  from  the  beginning  that  we  should  need  to  make 
a  new  translation,  nor  yet  to  make  of  a  bad  one  a  good  one  ;  but 
to  make  a  good  one  better,  or  out  of  many  good  ones  one  prin- 
cipal good  one,  not  justly  to  be  excepted  against ;  that  hath 
been  our  endeavor,  that  our  mark." 

Excellent,  however,  as  the  Authorized  Version  is,  it  had 
hardly  come  into  general  use  before  the  need  of  still  further 
revision  made  itself  felt.  Nor  will  this  seem  surpri^ng  when 
we  remember  the  meagre  critical  apparatus  at  the  command  of 
the  f translators.  This  embraced  the  Hebrew  Bible,  with  the 
interlinear  Latin  translation  of  Montanus  in  the  Antwerp 
Polyglot,  and  the  original  Latin  translation  by  Tremellius  ;  the 
Septuagint  and  the  Vulgate  in  such  editions  as  were  then  in 
circulation  ;  and  the  Targiim  of  Onkelos.  The  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch and  the  versions  in  Syriac,  Arabic,  Ethiopic  and 
Persian  were  not  yet  known.  The  only  philological  helps  were 
BuxtorPs  Lexicon  and  his  Hebrew  Grammar.  It  is  nothing 
strange  that  a  translation,  made  in  such  disadvantageous  cir- 
cumstances, even  though  by  the  ablest  scholars  of  the  day, 
should  have  its  imperfections  and  blemishes,  necessitating  a  fresh 
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revision.  A  demand  for  such  a  revision  was  long  since  made 
by  such  scholars  as  Lightfoot,  Brett  and  Lowth  ;  and  about 
thirty  years  ago  it  was  renewed  and  earnestly  pressed  by  such 
learned,  yet  conservative  men,  as  Trench  and  Ellicott,  the 
latter  of  whom  forcibly  says  :  "  It  is  in  vain  to  cheat  our  own 
soul  with  the  thought  that  these  errors  (in  the  Authorized 
Version)  are  either  insignificant  or  imaginary.  There  are 
errors,  there  are  inaccuracies,  there  are  misconceptions,  there 

are  obscurities  And  that  man  who,  after  being 

in  any  degree  satisfied  of  this,  permits  himself  to  lean  to  the 
counsels  of  a  limited  or  popular  obstructiveness,  or  who,  intel- 
lectually unable  to  test  the  truth  of  these  allegations,  neverthe- 
less permits  himself  to  denounce  or  deny  them,  will  have  to 
sustain  the  tremendous  charge  of  having  dealt  deceitfully  with 
the  inviolable  Word  of  God."  ^ 

Since  the  Revision  of  1611,  new  manuscripts  have  been 
brought  to  light,  and  among  them,  the  oldest  manuscript  of  the 
Old  Testament  whose  date  is  certainly  known  —  the  celebrated 
Codex  Fetropolitanu8^  91t)  A.D.,  and  other  early  versions  have 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  Western  scholars  ;  great  advances 
along  newly  broken  paths  have  been  made  in  Semetic  philol- 
ogy ;  the  Assyrian  language,  closely  allied  to  the  Hebrew  and 
throwing  unexpected  light  on  rarely  occuring  words  in  the  Old 
Testament,  has  been  rescued  from  oblivion ;  and  research  in  the 
field  of  Biblical  geography,  Archaeology,  and  history  has  made 
marvelous  progress.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that,  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  or  more,  there  has  been  a  growing  desire 
not  only  on  the  part  of  Biblical  scholars,  but  also  on  the  part  of 
the  Christian  Church  in  general,  to  employ  these  fresh  mate- 
rials in  an  attempt  to  revise  the  English  Bible  and  bring  it  into 
the  form  demanded  by  the  scholarship  of  the  age.  The  attempt 
haa  at  length  been  made,  and  after  fourteen  years  of  arduous 
labor  has  been  brought  to  a  conclusion. 

Our  space  will  not  admit  of  a  detailed  examination  of  this 
part  of  the  Revisers'  work.  We  must  necessarily  confine 
ourselves  to  a^eneral  characterization. 

1  {Commentary  on  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  Preface.) 
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The  external  form  of  the  Old  Testament  will  be  found  to  bo 
much  improved.  The  old  division  into  chapters  and  verses 
interferes  very  materially  with  the  proper  understanding,  as  it 
constantly  makes  breaks  in  what  is  logically  connected;  and 
while  this  old  division  is  retained  on  the  margin  for  the  sake 
of  comparison,  a  new  rational  division,  into  paragraphs,  based 
on  the  logical  meaning,  is  introduced  into  the  text.  The 
division  of  the  paragraphs  may  not  always  be  correct,  but,  in 
general,  it  will  commend  itself,  and  it  will  certainly  prove  a 
great  advantage  to  the  reader. 

So,  again,  the  poetic  books  of  Job  (except  the  prologue  and 
epilogue,  which  are  prose),  the  Psalms,  the  Proverbs,  Solomon's 
Song  and  the  Lamentations  assume  the  outward  form  of 
poetry  according  to  the  laws  of  Hebrew  parallelism.  This 
recognition  of  the  poetic  structure  should  in  consistency  have 
been  extended  to  the  prophets  also ;  for  the  discourses  of  all 
of  them,  except  Daniel,  have  the  form  of  poetry,  often,  as  in 
Isaiah,  of  the  highest  sublimity.  The  lyric  songs  scattered 
throughout  the  historical  books  are  arranged  in  poetic  lines 
though  not  always  rightly  divided,  but  those  in  the  prophetic 
books,  except  the  prayer  of  Jonah  and  the  psalm  of  Habakkuk, 
are  printed  as  if  they  were  prose.  The  reason  for  this,  if  there 
is  a  reason,  is  hard  to  understand. 

When  we  pass  from  the  outward  form  of  the  text  to  the  text 
itself,  we  cannot  fail  to  observe  that  it  is  clearer  to  the  modern 
reader  and  more  conformable  to  the  original  Hebrew. 

Various  archaisms  have  been  removed.  During  the  period 
that  has  elapsed  since  the  Authorized  Yerson  was  published 
quite  a  number  of  words  employed  in  that  version  have  become 
obsolete,  and  are  now  generally  unintelligible,  or  at  least  mis- 
leading ;  such  as  artillery  =shoYi^  and  arrows,  <?ama^«= baggage, 
(;/<am/>at(7n= plain,  earaplow,  clasp,  oi^Ae^ssettings, 

cA(ipi7e;r= capital,  roaJssraid,  and  many  others.  Some  of  these 
expressions  may  be  obsolete  in  one  country,  and  in  familiar  use 
in  another.  This  fact  created  a  difficulty  for  the  Revisers.  Thus 
the  Scotch  plead  for  the  retention  of  leasing — falsehood,  which, 
twice  found  in  our  Common  Version,  is  still  used  in  Scotland, 
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and  it  was  only  on  account  of  the  earnest  protest  of  the  Amer- 
ican Company  that  it  was  cast  out  in  the  final  revision.  The 
Revisers,  however,  in  dealing  with  these  archaisms,  have  not 
always  been  consistent.  The  word  prevent=come  before,  occurs 
fifteen  times.  In  nine  cases  it  has  been  changed,  but  in  the 
remaining  six,  in  spite  of  the  recommendation  of  the  American 
Company,  it  has  been  retained,  although  it  is  certain  to  be 
misunderstood  by  the  unlearned  reader.  The  process  of  puri- 
fication has  evidently  not  been  carried  far  enough,  but  we  are 
thankful  that  what  has  been  done  adds  much  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  English  Bible. 

Certain  changes  have  been  made  for  the  sake  of  euphony.  A 
number  of  words  which  have  become  ofiensive  on  account  of 
their  associations  have  been  replaced  by  others.  It  would  be 
wrong,  of  course,  to  yield  to  a  silly  prudery ;  still  there  are 
ezpressiona  in  the  Authorized  Version  which  we  naturally  shrink 
from  reading  in  public.  Harlot "  has  not  as  unpleasant  a 
sound  to  polite  ears  as  whore/^  though  the  signification  is  the 
same.  In  the  phrase  "  to  play  the  whore "  it  has  been  uni- 
formly substituted,  but  the  phrase  "to  go  a  whoring''  has 
been  retained.  At  the  urgent  desire  of  the  ^American  Company, 
and  with  the  reluctant  concurrence  of  the  English,  that  most 
offensive  expression  of  all,  found  in  I.  Saml.  xxv.  22  and  in  six 
other  places,  has  happily  been  removed  from  the  text,  where 
we  now  read  "man  child ^'  instead.  It  stands,  however,  in  the 
margin. 

More  important  than  the  removal  of  obsolete  or  oiTensive 
words  and  expressions  is  the  correction  of  numerous  errors  of 
translation  found  in  the  Authorized  Version.  In  this,  more 
than  in  anything  else,  lies  the  excellence  of  the  Revision.  It 
must  be  acknowledged  that,  if  we  consider  the  scanty  aids  at 
their  command,  King  James's  translators  did  wonderfully  well. 
There  are  in  the  Old  Testament  many  words  which  occur  only 
once,  or  at  least  so  rarely  that  it  is  di£Bcult  to  determine  their 
meaning.  In  these  cases,  the  early  translators  had  recourse  to 
the  Septuagint  or  Vulgate,  or,  if  satisfied  with  the  renderings 
of  these  versions^  they  guessed  at  the  sense.    But  since  their 
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day,  and  especially  during  the  last  fifty  years,  Hebrew 
philology  has  made  remarkable  progress,  both  in  lexicography 
and  grammar.  Much  that  was  obscured  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  has  been  made  perfectly  intelligible  by 
later  research ;  so  that  the  scholars  of  to-day  are  in  a  better 
position  than  ever  before  to  give  a  clear  and  accurate  transla- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 

Have  the  Revisers  been  faithful  to  their  task?  We  are 
happy  to  believe  that,  in  the  main,  as  regards  the  faithful 
reproduction  of  the  Massoretic  text,  they  have.  They  have 
rectified  many  mistakes  and  cleared  up  many  obscurities.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  poetical  books,  and  more  particularly 
of  the  book  of  Job,  which  has  difficulties  peculiar  to  itself,  that 
baffled  the  learning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  But  improved 
renderings  will  be  found  in  all  the  boeks.  There  is,  of  course, 
much  room  for  criticism.  Every  Hebrew  scholar  will  object 
to  some  of  the  changes  made,  and  desire  others  that  have  not 
been  made.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
Revisers  were  bound  by  the  two-thirds  rule,  so  that  in  many 
instances  renderings  have  been  retained,  not  because  they  were 
believed  to  be  accurate,  but  because  no  substitute  proposed 
could  command  the  necessary  support.  In  these  circumstances, 
we  have  reason  to  be  thankful  that  the  work,  while  full  of 
shortcomings,  is  as  good  as  it  is,  and  that  the  English  Bible,  as 
revised,  is  so  much  improved. 

We  had  intended  to  direct  attention  to  special  classes  of 
emendations,  both  in  the  way  of  criticism  and  of  approval  —  to 
the  introduction  of  new  words,  and  especially  the  translitera- 
tion of  Hebrew  terms,  such  as  Sheol,  Azazel  and  others  —  and 
to  the  alternative  renderings  contained  in  the  margin ;  but  our 
space  forbids.  Opportunity  may  present  itself  in  the  future 
for  discussing  particular  questions.  At  this  time,  however, 
we  can  only  add  that  the  Revised  Version,  however  excellent, 
will  in  all  probability  never  supersede  the  Authorized  Version 
and  become  what  that  has  been  for  two  centuries  and  a 
half— the  People's  Bible. 
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THE  FIRST  LATIN  APOLOGIST  FOR  CHRISTIANITY. 

BY  TALBOT  W.  CHAMBERS,  D.D. 

It  is  only  of  recent  years  that  the  branch  of  theology  con- 
cerned with  the  defence  of  the  truth  against  opponents  has  been 
developed  into  a  system  and  taken  the  name  of  Apologetics. 
Planck  and  Schleiermacher  and  Sack  began  the  scientific  treat- 
ment of  the  subject.  But  the  materials  for  it  have  existed  in 
every  age  from  the  beginning,  yet  in  widely  different  forms. 
True,  the  fundamental  questions  have  always  been  the  same,  but 
the  form  of  the  conflict  has  continually  varied.  Almost  every 
century  produced  a  new  class  of  opponents  whose  objections 
took  shape  from  the  characteristic  features  of  the  time,  and 
therefore  required  to  be  met  with  new  weapons  and  a  new 
exhibition  of  Christianity's  inherent  superiority  over  all  that 
can  be  brought  against  it.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  this  will 
continue  to  be  the  case  until  the  end.  Meanwhile  it  is  in- 
teresting to  look  back  upon  the  past,  and  see  how  the  early  de- 
fenders of  the  faith  acquitted  themselves  in  the  formidable 
debate. 

The  subject  of  this  article,  Marcus  Minucius  Felix,  takes  us 
near  the  beginning.  He  was  preceded  by  Justin  Martyr, 
Athenagoras  and  others,  but  they  wrote  in  Greek,  while 
Minucius  was  the  first  to  clothe  his  arguments  in  a  Latin  dress. 
Of  his  birthplace,  parentage  and  education,  we  know  nothing. 
That  he  was  of  North  African  descent  has  been  reasonably 
conjectured  from  the  fact  that  he  speaks  of  the  orator  Fronto 
as  Oirtemis  noatraj  and  Fronto,  it  is  well  known,  was  born  of 
an  Italian  family  in  Cirta  (the  modern  Constantino),  in  Africa. 
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He  came  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian^  and  acqaired  a  high 
reputation  as  rhetorician  and  statesman.  Antoninus  Piub* 
made  him  preceptor  to  his  two  adopted  sons,  and  afterwards 
Consul.  Minucius  seems  to  have  resembled  his  distinguished 
townsman^  for  it  appears  from  the  statements  of  Lactantius 
and  Jerome,  as  well  as  from  certain  expressions  of  his  own  in 
his  Apology,  that  he  was  a  rhetorician  and  an  advocate  or 
juris-consult  at  Home,  where  he  resided,  and  that  he  at  times 
took  part  in  the  proceedings  against  the  Christians.  But  along 
with  his  bosom  friend,  Octavius,  he  was  converted,  and  be- 
came an  advocate  of  the  faith  he  once  endeavored  to  destroy. 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  entered  the  clerical  state,  but 
as  a  layman  he  served  his  new  Master  in  a  different  yet  impor- 
tant way  arising  from  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  Hitherto 
all  Apologies  had  necessarily  been  in  Greek,  for  the  Churches 
of  Rome  and  almost  all  the  West  were,  so  to  speak,  Greek 
religious  colonies.  Their  language,  their  organization,  their 
Scriptures,  were  Greek,  and  many  vestiges  and  traditions  show 
that  their  ritual  was  Greek.  Through  Greek  the  communica- 
tion of  the  Churches  with  the  East  was  constantly  kept  up. 
Greek  was  the  commercial  language  throughout  the  Empire, 
and  in  it  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  wrote  his  philosophy. 
The  Gospels  and  the  Apostolic  writings  so  soon  as  they  became 
part  of  the  public  worship,  were  read,  just  as  the  Old  Testament 
was,  in  Greek.  The  oldest  inscriptions  in  the  Catacombs  are 
mostly  in  the  same  language.  But  the  time  came  when  this 
peculiarity  ceased  to  exist.  The  spread  of  the  Gospel  and  the 
separation  of  the  East  and  the  West,  after  the  foundation  of 
Constantinople,  required  that  the  Roman  tongue  should  come 
into  use.    This  began  in  North  Africa  where  the  Greek  never 

*  Renan  reminds  us  that  one  evening  when  the  Emperor  was  nearly  sixtj 
years  old  all  the  pictures  of  his  pious  youth  returned  to  his  remembrance 
and  he  passed  some  delicious  hours  in  calculating  how  much  he  owed  to 
each  one  of  the  virtuous  beings  who  had  surrounded  him.  Among  these  he 
mentions  Fronto,  who  taught  him  the  envy,  duplicity  and  hypocrisy  which 
belong  to  a  tyrant,  and  the  hardness  which,  may  exist  in  the  heart  of  a  pa- 
trician."   (Comment.  A,  11.) 
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prevailed  farther  East  than  Oyrenaica,  and  where  the  con- 
querors displaced  the  old  Panic  tongue  by  the  Latin.  It  is 
with  reason  supposed  that  the  earliest  of  the  many  Italic  ver- 
sions of  the  Scriptures  on  which  Jerome  grounded  his  Vulgate 
were  of  African  origin.  It  was  needful  then  to  have  a  defence 
of  the  faith  in  the  tongue  now  become  dominant,  and  to  adapt 
it  to  the  characteristics  of  the  Latin  mind.  It  was  not  so 
much  profound  philosophical  disquisition  that  was  required  as 
a  practical  enforcement  of  the  claims  of  Christianity  and  a 
clear  exhibition  of  its  moral  excellence.  And  it  was  to  this 
task  Minucius  addressed  himself,  choosing  the  graceful  form  of 
a  dialogue  in  which  to  set  forth,  in  the  speech  of  Cicero  and 
Virgil,  the  truth  on  the  highest  themes  of  human  thought. 

His  work  has  been  preserved  to  us  in  a  single  manuscript 
now  in  the  Bibliothdke  Nationale,  Paris,  from  which,  however, 
it  has  frequently  been  reprinted  from  1543  to  1881.  At  first 
by  a  strange  blunder,  (the  confusion  of  Octavianus  with  octavus), 
it  was  published  not  as  an  independent  work,  but  as  the  eighth 
book  of  the  treatise  of  Arnobius,  Adversus  nationes  libri  VII., 
which  is  given  in  the  same  codex.  The  error  was  corrected  by 
Franciscus  Baldtiinus  in  1560.  The  text  is  often  uncertain 
and  in  many  places  manifestly  corrupt,  so  that  it  is  not  easy 
always  to  ascertain  the  sense.  Tet  enough  remains  to  have 
won  high  encomiums  from  acknowledged  masters  of  style. 
Thus  Renan  in  his  little  book  on  Marc-Aurele  says  that  it  is 
*'  the  pearl  of  the  apologetic  literature  of  the  lajt  years  of  Mar- 
cus Aurelius,"  and  Milman  declares  Perhaps  no  late  work, 
either  Pagan  or  Christian,  reminds  us  of  the  golden  days  of 
Latin  prose  so  much  as  this."  However,  to  avoid  misapprehen- 
sion it  may  be  well  to  append  the  judgment  of  the  latest  Ger- 
man editor,  Bernhard  J)ombart,  (Erlangen  1881),  who  says 
that  to  one  who  looks  only  on  the  surface  Minucius  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  classic  style,  because  he  formed  himself  on 
the  ancient  models  and  frequently  made  direct  use  of  their  ex- 
pressions ;  but  on  a  closer  inspection  it  is  apparent  that  in  lan- 
guage he  was  a  child  of  his  time,  a  time  in  which  archaisms, 
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provincialisms  and  neologisms  played  a  conspicuous  part.  Still 
he  wrote  with  spirit  and  force,  often  has  eloquent  and  effective 
passages,  and  sometimes  puts  a  point  with  the  neatness  of  a 
Tacitus,  as  in  the  clause,  Non  eloquimur  magna  sed  invimtut. 

The  date  of  the  work  has  been  much  contested,  and  is  still 
sub  lite.  Some  place  it  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  third  century, 
probably  during  the  peaceful  reign  of  Alexander  Severus.  So 
Dr.  Schaff  who  cites  the  authorities  pro  and  con,  with  his  usual 
skill  and  fairness,  in  his  Church  History,  II.  841.  Others 
(Eberts,  Mangold,  Dombart)  put  it  back  into  the  preceding 
century;  and  the  veteran  scholar,  Theodor  Keim,. in  his  post- 
humous Rom  und  Christentum  says  it  was  written  between  A. 
D.  178  and  180,  and  probably  in  A.  D.  187,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  persecution  under  Marcus  Aurelius.  To  this  he  is  led 
by  the  mention  of  the  orator  Fronto,  the  well-known  companion 
of  the  Emperor,  and  by  the  reference  to  the  various  forms  of 
violence  to  which  the  Christians  are  said  to  be  subjected.  The 
matter  is  of  importance  only  as  settling  the  mutual  relations  of 
Tertullian  and  Minucius.  As  there  are  numerous  passages  in 
both  which  are  strikingly  similar,  one  must  have  borrowed  from 
the  other.  But  if  Minucius  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  then  he  was  the  original  writer,  for  the  Apologetictis 
of  Tertullian  was  not  written  until  the  reign  of  Septimus  Seve- 
rus, between  A.  D.  197  and  200. 

The  work  may  recount  an  actual  discussion,  but  more  pro- 
bably is  a  rhetorical  expansion  and  orderly  arrangement  of 
several  such  discussions.  As  such  it  displays  no  small  literary 
ability.  The  author  appears  possessed  of  all  the  culture  of  his 
time,  and  is  skilful  in  the  delineation  of  nature  and  of  char- 
acter and  of  life.  As  a  recent  convert  he  treats  the  matter 
upon  the  surface,  by  no  means  enteiing  into  the  depths  of 
Christian  doctrine,  but  touching  only  such  points  as  were 
handled  by  the  Apostle  Paul  in  his  address  at  Athens.  But 
there  is  no  reason  for  inferring  from  this,  as  do  Renan  and 
and  Kuhn,  that  the  author  was  ignorant  of  the  specific  tenets 
of  the  Christian  faith,  or  was  a  liberal  Christian  of  the  Deistic 
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stamp.  It  did  not  belong  to  his  purpose  to  treat  of  sin  and 
grace,  of  Christ  and  redemption,  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  His 
operations.  Perhaps  he  did  not  feel  himself  qualified  to  han- 
dle these  high  themes,  or,  more  probably,  he  wished  to  perform 
the  preliminary  work  of  dispelling  prejudice  and  preparing 
men  for  a  candid  view  of  the  peculiar  truths  of  the  Gospel. 
Hence  he  dwells  upon  the  points  in  which  Christians  presented 
the  sharpest  and  most  obvious  contrast  to  the  prevailing 
heathenism  of  Rome.  While  attacking  the  follies  and  sins  of 
idolatry,  all  the  positive  truths  he  sets  forth  are  the  unity  of 
the  Godhead,  the  universality  of  Divine  providence,  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body  and  future  retribution,  together  with  the 
actual  results  of  these  tenets  upon  the  hearts  and  lives  of 
Christians.  ''Christianity  is  to  him  both  theoretically  and 
practically  the  true  philosophy  which  teaches  the  only  true 
God,  and  leads  to  true  virtue  and  piety." 

The  dialogue  form  of  the  work  was  doubtless  in  deference  to 
the  taste  of  antiquity  for  that  mode  of  discussion.  It  does  not 
have  the  grace  and  ease  and  liveliness  of  the  Platonic  writings, 
but  is  more  allied  to  Cicero's  well-known  discussion  De  Natura 
Deorum^  from  which  it  borrows  both  thoughts,  and  the  style  and 
tone  in  which  they  are  expressed.  Minucius  does  not  set  up 
men  of  straw  which  fall  down  of  themselves,  or  can  easily  be 
overthrown,  but  makes  the  heathen  interlocutor  state  the  very 
substance  and  force  of  the  popular  objections  to  Christianity 
as  it  was  regarded  by  intelligent  Romans  of  that  day.  We 
propose  to  give  a  rapid  prScts  of  the  argument,  using  for  this 
purpose  the  suggestions  derived  from  a  variety  of  sources,  but 
constantly  referring  to  the  original. 

In  a  graceful  introduction  the  author  begins  by  saying  that 
in  thinking  of  his  departed  friend  Octavius  Januarius  with 
whom  he  had  long  been  united  in  the  closest  intimacy,  nothing 
impressed  him  so  deeply  as  the  recollection  of  the  weighty 
discourse  by  which  Octavius  had  been  the  means  of  winning 
over  to  the  truth  their  common  friend,  Caecilius.  The  occasion 
and  the  features  of  this  discourse  he  now  proceeds  to  recount. 
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Octavius  had  been  called  to  Rome  both  by  his  engagements  as 
an  advocate  and  by  his  love  for  Minacius.  It  was  a  very 
joyful  reunion.  After  some  days  they  took  advantage  of  a 
vacation  of  the  courts  to  visit  Ostia  to  enjoy  the  salt  water 
bathing.  There  they  met  Csecilius  Natalis,  another  friend  of 
Minucius,  but  still  a  heathen,  and,  as  appears  from  his  reason- 
ing, a  philosopher  of  the  sceptical  school  of  the  New  Academy. 
One  fine  morning  as  they  strolled  together  along  the  beach^  a 
statue  of  Serapis  came  in  sight.  As  soon  as  Caecilius  saw  it  he 
raised  his  hand  to  his  mouth  and  gave  the  customary  sign  of 
adoration.  Whereupon  Octavius  rebuked  Minucius  because  he 
had  the  heart  to  leave  so  dear  and  intimate  a  friend  in  the 
darkness  of  gross  superstition.  Then  in  animated  conversation 
they  continued  their  walk  by  the  sea,  at  times  pausing  to  join 
in  the  children's  sport  as  they  strove  to  see  who  could  throw 
shells  the  farthest  distance  in  skimming  the  surface  of  the 
waves.  While  they  were  thus  engaged  Csecilius  paid  no 
attention,  but  stood  apart,  silent,  uneasy  and  with  a  cloud  upon 
his  brow.  When  asked  the  reason  of  his  grave  demeanor,  he 
answered  that  he  had  been  vexed  by  the  speech  of  Octavius 
covertly  charging  him  with  ignorance,  and  proposed  that  there 
should  be  a  friendly  discussion  of  the  question  at  issue.  This 
was  agreed  to,  and  the  two  friends  sat  down  on  the  large 
stones  placed  for  the  protection  of  the  baths^  Minucius  taking 
his  place  between  them  to  act  as  umpire  of  the  debate. 

This  was  opened  by  Caecilius.  He  began  by  assuming  the 
position  of  doubt  which  at  that  period  was  generally  accepted, 
and  inveighed  indignantly  at  the  new  blind  faith  which,  not- 
withstanding the  constant  flux  of  earthly  things  and  men's  total 
inability  to  understand  the  supernatural,  assumed  to  be  able  to 
furnish  definite  views  of  God  and  divine  things.  Much  better 
is  it  to  submit  humbly  to  the  traditions  of  our  forefathers.  The 
Roman  deities  had  made  Rome  great,  had  given  her  the  victory 
in  countless  battles,  had  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  city  on  the  Tiber 
the  dominion  of  the  world.  Do  not  the  Romans  govern  and 
reign  without  your  God  ?    The  greatest  and  best  portion  of  you 
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are  the  prey  of  want  and  cold,  are  naked  and  hungry.  Your 
God  suffers  this,  and  seems  not  to  know  it.  Either  he  cannot, 
or  will  not,  help  his  own ;  thus  he  is  either  weak  or  unjust.  He 
can  help  those  who  come  to  life  again,  but  he  does  nothing  for 
the  living.  It  is  the  height  of  imprudence  and  folly  for  a 
wretched  set  of  ignorant  men  and  credulous  women  to  reject 
oar  ancient  deities,  and  sacrifice  all  present  earthly  good  in  the 
empty  prospect  of  that  which  is  far  distant  and  uncertain.  Yet 
as  it  is  the  nature  of  evil  to  grow,  this  hateful  system  has  spread 
itself  everywhere,  a  religion  of  great  secret  crimes,  promiscuous 
incest  and  frightful  abominations.  I  hear  that  they  adore  the 
head  of  an  ass,  that  basest  of  creatures.  Some  say  that  they 
worship  the  virilia  of  their  pontiff  and  priest,  and  adore  the  na- 
ture as  it  were  of  their  common  parent.  [This  was  simply 
transferring  to  the  Christians  the  slander  circulated  about  the 
Jews.  Thus  there  was  circulated,  as  Tertullian  tells  us,  a  pic> 
ture  of  a  figure  with  the  ears  of  an  ass,  clothed  with  a  toga, 
holding  a  book  in  its  hands,  with  these  words  inscribed  beneath. 
The  God  of  the  Christians,  born  of  an  ass."  So  likewise 
among  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  the  Caesars  in  Rome,  there  has 
recently  been  found  a  sketch,  roughly  drawn  with  charcoal  on 
the  wall,  representing  a  man  with  an  ass's  head  hanging  on  a 
cross,  and  below,  in  rude  Greek  letters,  Alexamenos  adores 
his  God.*'  Evidently  a  scoff  of  the  soldiers  at  some  Christian 
comrade.]  Of  the  story  about  the  initiation  of  novices  Cseci- 
lius  says  it  is  as  much  to  be  detested  as  it  is  well  known.  Then 
he  recites  the  slaughter  of  an  infant,  the  dividing  of  its  limbs 
and  the  licking  up  of  its  blood,  by  which  the  partakers  are 
pledged  together  and  covenanted  to  mutual  silence.  At  their 
feasts  when  they  have  become  intoxicated,  a  dog  that  has  been 
tied  to  the  chandelier  is  provoked  by  throwing  a  morsel  beyond 
him  to  rush  and  spring,  and  by  the  leap  he  extinguishes  the 
light,  and  in  the  darkness  thus  occasioned  deeds  of  the  most 
abominable  lust  are  committed  and  the  wildest  orgies  celebrated, 
and  this  in  an  assembly  where  persons  of  every  sex  and  every 
age  are  gathered.    Things  so  utterly  impious  and  detestable, 
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and  only  to  be  mentioned  with  apology  would  not  be  reported 
unless  there  were  some  foundation  in  truth.  But  Csecilius 
states  them  upon  the  authority  of  *'our  Girtensian/' the  orator 
Fronto,  who  appears  to  have  been  present  at  some  of  the  pro- 
secutions. And  that  this  testimony  is  true,  that  the  shameless 
features  hero  only  partly  stated  really  belong  to  the  Christians, 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  carefully  conceal  their  cultus. 
They  have  no  temples,  nor  altars,  nor  images.  They  do  not 
speak  in  public,  and  hold  no  public  assemblies.  Their  one  iso- 
lated God,  whom  as  the  god  of  the  Jews  the  Romans  enslaved, 
together  with  the  people  that  worshiped  him,  is,  they  insist, 
while  invisible  yet  everywhere  present,  anxiously  caring  for 
each  individual  and  at  the  same  time  upholding  the  whole  world. 
Nay,  they  go  so  far  in  their  silliness  as  to  announce  the  de- 
struction  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  the  present  divine  order 
of  things,  and  yet  they  confidently  cherish  for  themselves  the 
old  wives'  fable  of  a  resurrection  from  the  dead.  In  this  delu- 
sion they  oppose  the  cremation  of  the  dead,  and  expect  for 
themselves  a  life  of  endless  felicity,  while  others  as  unrighteous 
must  suffer  eternal  punishment,  and  all  this  as  an  arbitrary  ap- 
pointment of  God.  Yet  manifestly  the  body  of  the  dead  is  re- 
solved into  dust,  and  in  innumerable  ages  not  a  single  indivi- 
dual has  come  back  from  the  grave.  And  their  credulity  prevents 
them  from  seeing  that  even  in  the  present  world  they  are  alto- 
gether forsaken  of  God  since  they  are  exposed  to  trials  and 
persecutions,  so  that,  wretched  as  they  are,  they  neither  rise 
again  nor  do  they  really  live  in  the  meanwhile.  Cease,  therefore, 
t  )  pry  into  the  regions  of  the  sky,  or  explore  the  destinies  of  a 
world  which  you  are  wholly  unable  to  understand.  Or,  if  you 
will  philosophize,  do  it  after  the  manner  of  Socrates  or  Simon- 
ides  who  modestly  confessed  that  we  cannot  fathom  the  essence 
of  the  divine.  This  position  of  doubt  is  the  only  middle  ground 
between  a  childish  superstition  and  the  destructive  denial  of  all 
religion. 

Having  thus  spoken  Csecilius  ended  with  a  smile  of  triumph. 
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*'  What  can  Octavios,  a  man  of  Plautian  stock,*  chief  of  the 
bakers  and  last  of  the  philosophers,  say  to  this  ?"  Minucius 
cautioned  him  against  a  premature  exaltation.  His  fine  speech 
was  indeed  enticing,  but  the  question  was  to  be  settled  not  by 
brilliant  eloquence  but  solid  argument.  Csecilius  deprecated 
this  as  a  partizan  utterance  unbecoming  an  umpire^  and  Mi- 
nucius apologized. 

Now  begins  Obtavius.  He  will  wash  away  the  reproaches 
upon  Christianity  with  a  stream  of  truthful  speech.  But  he 
cannot  pass  in  silence  the  wavering  character  of  his  opponents 
position.  He  says  he  believes  in  the  Gods,  and  again  he  is  con- 
sidering whether  he  does  believe  or  not,  so  that  his  answer  rests 
on  no  firm  ground.  This  is  not  owing  to  any  artifice  on  his 
part  but  arises  from  the  actual  uncertainty  of  one  who  does  not 
know  the  right  way.  The  truth  alone  will  deliver  him  from 
his  perplexity..  Then  Octavius  proceeds  to  consider  matters 
in  detail.  He  says  that  the  argument  of  Gsecilius  has  three 
heads. 

I»  The  first  coiicerns  the  knowledge  of  God,  Caecilius  is 
displeased  that  poor  uncultivated  people  should  discuss  heavenly 
things^  But  every  man  without  distinction  of  race  or  condition 
id  endowed  with  reason.  It  is  a  gift  of  nature.  Even  the  phi- 
sophers  themselves  for  the  most  part  emerged  from  the  people. 
The  rich  are  used  to  gaze  more  upon  their  wealth  than  upon 
heaven,  while  our  people  though  poor  have  found  out  wisdom 
and  imparted  it  to  others^  Caecilius  is  right  in  saying  that  man 
must  learn  to  know  himself,  and  to  know  the  world,  its  essence 
and  its  origin,  whether  collected  from  the  elements,  or  composed 
of  atoms,  or  a  divine  creation.  But  to  do  this,  he  must  know 
the  universe  and  even  the  deity,  without  which  he  cannot  know 
even  humanity.  It  is  man's  distinction  from  the  brute  creation 
that  be  looks  upward  and  knowa  God.    They  have  no  reason, 

*  This  is  Mined  at  the  k)wlfjr  origin  of  the  Christians.  Plautus  is  said 
when  in  need  to  haye  lahored  at  a  haker  s  hand-mill,  a  very  menial  occupa- 
tation.  The  gibe  at  Octavins  is  that  however  eminent  he  might  be  at  his 
mean  handicraft,  he  was  disqualified  for  a  philosophical  discussion. 
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no  sense,  no  eyes,  who  derive  the  world  from  a  fortuitous  con- 
course of  atoms.  What  can  be  plainer  to  him  who  opens  his 
eyes  than  that  there  is  one  supreme  intelligence  that  governs 
all  things  ?  The  heavens,  the  stars,  the  succession  of  days  and 
years,  seed-time  and  harvest,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  ocean,  the 
formation  of  the  animals,  and  above  all  that  of  man  himself, 
indicate  a  divine  artificer.  All  is  so  orderly  and  harmonious. 
Just  as  when  one  enters  a  house  exquisitely  proportioned  and 
furnished  he  cannot  doubt  that  a  master  presided  over  it.  The 
only  question  one  can  ask  is  whether  the  author  be  one  or 
many,  but  even  that  not  seriously.  For  why  more  than  one  ? 
Even  the  bees  have  but  one  king,  and  the  herds  but  one  leader. 
How  can  man  divide  the  power  at  work  in  the  heavens?  No  : 
God,  the  Father  of  all,  has  neither  beginning  nor  end.  He 
gives  birth  to  all  but  gives  eternity  to  Himself.  Before  the 
world,  He  was  to  Himself  instead  of  the  world.  He  orders  all 
that  is  by  a  word  ;  arranges  it  by  His  wisdom ;  perfects  it  by 
His  power.  Man  does  not  see  Him,  does  not  comprehend 
Him,  for  He  is  greater  than  all  perceptions,  is  infinite,  immea- 
surable, known  only  to  Himself.  The  human  heart  is  too  nar- 
row to  conceive  Him.  He  needs  no  name.  Names  are  re- 
quired only  where  we  separate  a  multitude  into  individuals. 
God  is  alone,  and  therefore  Ood  is  His  whole  name.  Every 
other  title.  Father,  King,  Lord,  implicates  Him  in  the  earthly, 
the  mortal.  Nor  am  I  singular  in  this  opinion.  When  people 
look  up  to  heaven  they  say  simply,  "  God,"  God  is  great," 
God  is  true,"  '*  if  God  permits.'*  Is  that  the  utterance  of 
people  in  general,  or  of  a  professed  Christian  ?  Even  the 
poets  speak  of  one  father  of  gods  and  men.  Virgil  tells  of  one 
God  whose  Spirit  pervades  the  universe.  Thales  declared  God 
to  be  the  Spirit  that  formed  all  things  out  of  water  ;  the  first 
philosopher  who  disputed  about  heavenly  things  is  therefore  in 
absolute  agreement  with  us.  The  same  is  true  of  Anaximenes, 
Anaxagoras,  Pythagoras.  Even  Democritus  and  Epicurus, 
weak  as  they  were,  were  not  wholly  destitute  of  the  true  faith. 
A  host  of  others  is  mentioned.    Plato  has  spoken  in  the  plain- 
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est  way^  only  his  discourse  is  sometimes  soiled  by  a  mixture  of 
merely  civil  belief,  but  his  Timceus  agrees  almost  wholly  with 
us.  So  that  the  philosophers  hold  to  one  God  with  many 
names,  and  one  might  suppose  either  that  Christians  are  now 
philosophers,  or  that  the  philosophers  were  then  already  Chris- 
tians. 

II.  The  Argument  from  Antiquiti/.  If  the  world  is  really  gov- 
erned by  one  God,  the  appeal  to  ancient  beliefs  should  not  win 
our  consent  to  the  opposite  error.  For  our  ancestors  had  such 
an  easy  faith  in  falsehoods  that  they  believed  the  monstrous 
absurdities  of  a  Scylla,  a  chimaera,  a  hydra,  centaurs,  and  the 
transformation  of  men  into  beasts.  Thus  they  became  credu- 
lous in  divine  things.  Devotion  toward  kings  and  leaders,  to 
whom  statues  were  erected,  led  to  the  worship  of  such  heroes. 
Here  history  agrees  with  us.  Euhemerus  describes  exactly  the 
origin  of  the  gods,  their  birthplace,  their  countries,  their  ex- 
ploits and  where  they  were  buried.  Saturn  fled  before  Jupiter 
to  Latium.  Jupiter  reigned  in  Crete  and  died  there.  And  so 
Prodicus  and  Persseus  aflSrm.  Even  the  mysteries  contain 
stories  of  Isis  weeping  over  Oiiris,  and  Geres  seeking  Proser- 
pine. Jupiter  is  suckled  by  a  she-goat.  The  form  and  appear- 
ance of  the  gods  contradict  their  claims.  Vulcan  is  a  lame 
God ;  Apollo  smooth-faced  after  so  many  ages ;  JEsculapius 
well  bearded ;  Neptune  with  sea-green  eyes ;  Minerva  with 
eyes  bluish-grey;  Juno  with  ox-eyes;  Mercury  with  winged 
feet :  Pan  with  hoofed  feet ;  Saturn  with  feet  in  fetters  ;  Janus 
with  two  faces ;  Diana  is  a  huntress  with  her  robe  girded  up 
high,  or  has  many  and  fruitful  breasts,  or  is  horrible  with  three 
heads  and  many  hands  ;  and  so  with  the  rest.  Who,  indeed,  is 
able  to  recount  it  all  ?  But  from  ignorant  parents  we  get  such 
fables,  and  elaborate  them  in  our  studies,  especially  in  the 
verses  of  the  poets ;  for  which  reason  Plato  rightly  banished 
from  his,  imaginary  commonwealth  Homer,  the  creator  of  your 
gods.  Who  does  not  see  the  senselessness  of  this  practice  in  the 
gods  of  to-day,  when  Romulus  is  deified  by  a  false  oath  and 
Jaba  by  the  good  will  of  the  Mauritanians,  when  old  men  [he 
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refers  to  Vespasian]  prefer  to  remain  mortal  and  fear  to  be 
made  gods  ?  Are  these  who  were  born  and  then  died  really 
gods  ?  For  if  so,  one  might  ask  why  are  they  not  born  in  our 
day  also  ?  Has  Japiter  become  too  old  ?  If  they  continued  to 
propagate,  heaven  and  earth  could  not  contain  the  gods  that 
would  be  produced,  but  the  propagation  has  doubtless  ceased 
because  these  fables  are  no  longer  belieyed.  It  is  plain  then 
that  these  beings  were  nothing  but  men,  and  they  who  worship 
their  images  were  deceived  by  the  perfection  of  the  art  shown 
in  those  images.  Still  it  is  a  folly  to  make  gods  out  of  metal, 
molten  or  carved.  The  dumb  animals  know  better,  for  the  mice 
gnaw  these  statues,  and  the  spiders  weave  webs  over  them 
without  fear.  Thus  in  blind  attachment  to  their  ancestors 
originated  the  Roman  superstition  of  venerating  silver  and  gold. 
If  we  investigate  old  usages  we  must  laugh  as  well  as  weep.  For 
instance,  the  foolish  worship  of  the  Luperci,  the  Galli,  the  Salii. 
The  defence  of  the  general  madness  is  the  multitude  of  the  mad 
people.  Some  indeed  say  that  it  was  the  piety  of  the  Roman 
people,  and  not  their  valor,  that  established  their  empire. 
Certainly  their  righteousness  was  distinguished  from  the  begin- 
ning, since  we  know  that  they  were  a  colony  of  criminals,  a 
patricidal  king,  men  who  stole  their  wives  and  then  warred 
against  the  kindred  of  these  women,  men  who  carried  fire  and 
sword  in  every  direction.  Whatever  they  hold  is  the  spoil  of 
their  audacity.  Their  temples  are  built  on  the  ruins  of  cities 
and  the  murder  of  priests.  The  worship  of  vanquished  gods  is 
open  mockery.  Not  because  they  were  religious  did  the  Romans 
become  great,  but  because  they  were  sacrilegious  with  impunity. 
How  could  their  gods  help  them  ?  Romulus  and  Picus,  Pavop 
and  Pallor,  how  could  such  deities,  the  foster-children  of  Roman 
superstition,  be  the  cause  of  their  growth  ?  Nor  was  it  the 
foreign  gods ;  for  if  these  could  not  help  their  own  people,  how 
could  they  avail  for  others  ?  Or,  is  it  said  that  it  was  because 
of  the  greater  modesty  of  Roman  maidens  and  the  superior  piety 
of  Roman  priests?  But  the  greater  number  of  the  vestal 
virgins  were  punished  for  unchastity,  and  the  impunity  of  the 
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rest  was  due  not  to  their  merit,  but  to  their  better  fortune.  No 
where  is  uncleanness  more  common  than  in  the  temples  and 
among  the  altars,  and  the  chambers  of  the  priests  are  more 
impure  than  the  stews  themselves.  Finally,  how  many  mighty 
kingdoms  were  there  of  old,  Assyrians,  Modes,  Persians,  Greeks^ 
Egyptians,  which  yet  had  no  pontiffs,  nor  salii,  nor  vestals,  nor 
augurs !  Caecilius  has  referred  with  special  emphasis  to  auspices 
and  auguries.  How  easy  it  is  to  confute  him  !  Regulus  was 
imprisoned  despite  the  bird  omen ;  the  consul  Paulus  had 
greedy  chickens  [a  favorable  omen]  before  the  disastrous  defeat 
of  Cannae  ;  against  all  signs  Caius  Csesar  went  to  Africa,  yet 
had  he  only  an  easier  voyage  and  a  speedier  victory.  Who  dare 
talk  of  oracles  7  Amphiaraus  prophesied  after  his  death,  but 
before  it  knew  not  the  treachery  of  his  own  wife.  Tiresias 
could  see  the  future,  but  being  blind  could  not  see  the  present. 
Ennius  composed  the  replies  of  Apollo,  and  Demosthenes 
charged  the  Pythia  with  Philippizing.  Whatever  is  true  in 
these  responses  is  due  to  the  action  of  doemones,  such  as  Plato 
speaks  of.  These  unclean  spirits  dwell  in  the  sanctuaries  and 
by  their  afflatus  attain  the  authority  as  of  a  present  deity.  They 
control  the  flight  of  birds,  animate  the  fibres  of  the  entrails, 
direct  the  lots,  inspire  the  seers  and  the  magicians,  possess  the 
bodies  of  men,  and  set  the  Bacchantes  off  in  their  furious  course. 
Many  of  you  know  that  the  demons  themselves  have  confessed 
this  when  driven  out  from  meu  by  the  torment  of  our  words 
and  the  fire  of  our  prayers.''  Even  Saturn,  Serapis,  and  Jove 
and  others,  overcome  by  pain,  acknowledge  who  they  are  ;  and 
certainly  they  would  not  lie  to  their  own  shame,  especially  when 
any  of  you  are  standing  by. 

III.  The  Demons  caiLse  the  prevailing  hatred  and  lies  against 
the  Christians.  Believe  us  who  now  repent  of  our  old  preju- 
dices that  these  prejudices  are  unjustifiable.  We  once  believed 
that  Christians  worshipped  monsters,  devoured  infants,  joined 
in  incestuous  banquets.  It  never  occurred  to  us  that  it  was 
only  demons  who  circulated  these  reports  which  were  never 
enquired  into  nor  proved ;  that  no  Christian  ever  sought  pardon 
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or  favour  by  betraying  such  atrocities ;  that  no  one  ever 
blushed  that  he  became  a  Christian,  but  only  because  he  had 
not  done  so  earlier.  How  perverse  we  were  !  Temple-robbers, 
incestuous  persons,  parricides  had  a  fair  trial,  but  Christians  we 
would  not  listen  to  for  a  moment.  We  tortured  them  to  com- 
pel them  to  a  lie  in  order  to  escape  death.  And  if  the  pain 
proved  too  great  for  some  infirm  believer,  and  he  renounced 
his  faith^  we  acquitted  him  at  once  as  if  the  simple  denial 
atoned  for  all  his  misdeeds.  Do  you  not  see  that  from  the 
experience  of  to-day  ?  For  if  reason  and  not  the  instigation 
of  a  demon  were  to  judge,  Christians  would  have  been  urged 
not  to  disavow  their  faith^  but  to  confess  themselves  guilty  of 
incests  and  like  abominations.  From  the  demons  also  come  all 
false  reports.  It  is  they  who  make  you  believe  that  we  honor 
an  ass^s  head  as  something  divine.  Who  is  so  foolish  as  to  do 
this^  or  so  much  more  foolish  as  to  believe  such  a  story  ?  It  is 
you  rather  who  with  your  I^ona  consecrate  the  whole  ass  in 
your  stables,  and  adorn  the  same  together  with  Isis  in  your 
religious  fervor.  You  also  venerate  and  offer  up  the  heads  of 
oxen  and  sheep,  and  you  dedicate  gods,  half  man  and  half 
goat,  and  gods  with  the  faces  of  dogs  and  lions.  With  the 
Egyptians,  you  adore  and  feed  the  bull  Apis,  and  you  make  no 
objection  to  their  sacred  rites  in  honor  of  serpents,  crocodiles, 
birds  and  fishes.  Even  the  pungency  of  an  onion  you  fear  as 
much  as  Isis,  and  the  base  wind  of  the  body  as  Serapis.  He 
who  fables  about  our  worshipping  the  pudenda  of  the  priest 
ascribes  to  us  what  really  belongs  to  himself.  Such  obscene 
worship  may  exist  among  those  with  whom  immodesty  passed 
for  a  fine  art,  who  envy  the  license  of  prostitutes,  who  indulge 
in  unnatural  lusts,  who  cease  their  shameless  course  rather 
from  satiety  than  from  shame.  Such  infamies  we  cannot  listen 
to  ;  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  defend  ourselves  farther.  You 
invent,  concerning  chaste  and  modest  persons,  things  of  which 
we  could  not  believe  that  they  occurred  anywhere,  did  we  not 
see  them  among  you. 

But,  you  say,  we  worship  a  criminal  and  his  cross  !  Far 
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from  it.  A  criminal  deserves  not,  an  earthly  being  is  not  able, 
to  be  esteemed  divine.  The  Egyptians  indeed,  choose  a  man 
whom  they  may  worship.  A  false  flattery  gives  to  princes  the 
title  of  gods  whereas  honor  and  love  are  their  more  rightful 
due.  Yet  men  invoke  their  deity  ;  they  pray  to  their  images ; 
and  it  is  safer  to  swear  falsely  by  the  genius  of  Jupiter  than 
by  that  of  the  king.  Crosses,  moreover,  we  neither  worship 
nor  desire.  You  who  consecrate  wooden  images  adore  crosses 
perhaps  as  parts  of  your  gods,  for  your  very  standards,  your 
banners  and  flags,  what  are  they  but  gilded  crosses  ?  A  ship 
with  sails,  a  military  yoke  set  up,  a  man  praying  with  extended 
hands,  have  the  form  of  a  cross.  This  sign  therefore  is  either 
supported  by  a  natural  reason,  or  your  own  religion  is  formed 
in  regard  to  it.  We  are  initiated,  you  say,  by  blood  and  the 
slaughter  of  an  infant.  Who  can  believe  this  but  one  who  is 
capable  of  doing  it  ?  Yon  expose  your  children  to  wild  beasts, 
ar  strangle  them,  or  destroy  them  even  before  birth.  And 
your  gods  I  Saturn  devoured  his  sons.  In  Africa  parents 
sacrificed  their  own  children.  Human  sacrifices  were  offered 
among  the  Tauri  and  the  Glalli.  The  Roman  sacrificers  buried 
alive  a  Greek  man  and  a  Greek  woman,  and  to  this  day  Jupiter 
Latiaris  is  worshipped  by  them  with  murder.  Cataline  con- 
spired under  a  ccvmpact  of  blood,  Bellona's  worship  is  steeped 
in  gore,  and  epilepsy  is  healed  with  human  blood.  Similar  are 
those  who  devour  wild  beasts  from  the  arena  fattened  with  the 
flesh  of  men.  To  us  it  is  not  lawful  to  see  or  hear  of  homicide, 
and  we  do  not  use  in  our  food  the  blood  even  of  eatable  ani- 
mals. The  story  of  our  incestuous  banqueting  is  another  false 
plot  of  the  demons.  Even  your  Fronto  joined  in  the  calumny. 
But  do  not  such  things  belong  to  yourselves  ?  Among  the 
Persians  the  commerce  of  sons  and  mothers  is  permitted,  and 
in  Egypt  that  of  brothers  and  sisters.  Your  histories  and 
tragedies  relate  such  things  for  your  pleasure,  and  your  gods 
perform  them ;  hence  incest  is  often  detected  among  you  and 
always  permitted.  Indeed  it  is  inevitable,  since  your  promis- 
cuous concubinage  must  needs  bring  you  in  contact  with 
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children  you  have  exposed  or  abandoned.  As  for  us  we 
maintain  modesty  not  merely  in  appearance,  but  in  heart.  We 
abide  by  a  single  marriage,  and  have  either  but  one  wife  for 
the  sake  of  children,  or  none.  Our  feasts  are  not  only  modest, 
but  temperate;  seriousness  controls  hilarity.  We  maintain 
pure  speech  and  still  purer  bodies.  Many  are  celibates  through 
life,  more  for  enjoyment  than  from  pride ;  and  so  far  are  we 
from  incestuous  desires  that  some  blush  even  at  the  thought  of 
a  modest  intercourse. 

Nor  are  we  people  of  the  lowest  class  because  we  refuse  your 
honors  and  purple  robes,  or  factious  because  we  agree  in  one 
mind.  Nor  are  we  "  garrulous  in  corners,"  since  you  either 
blush  or  fear  to  hear  us  in  public.  Our  growth  shows  not  our 
error,  but  our  repute.  In  such  a  course  of  life  as  we  pursue, 
our  original  number  remains  undiminished,  and  strangers 
increase  it.  We  distinguish  each  other  not  by  an  outward 
mark,  but  by  the  tokens  of  innocecny,  humility  and  love  in 
which  we  all  are  brethren,  but  which  you  do  not  know,  for  you 
do  not  acknowledge  one  another  as  brethren  unless  indeed  for 
the  purpose  of  fratricide.  You  think  that  we  conceal  our 
worship  because  we  have  no  temples  or  altars.  But  what 
image  am  I  to  make  of  God,  since  man  himself  is  the  image  of 
God?  And  what  temple,  since  the  whole  world  which  He 
made  cannot  contain  Him  ?  Should  I  not  dedicate  to  Him  my 
own  spirit  rather  than  one  little  building?  What  oblation 
shall  I  make?  Shall  I  ungratefully  throw  back  His  own  gifts 
which  He  bestowed  for  my  use  ?  No :  a  good  disposition,  a 
pure  mind,  a  clear  conscience,  the  saving  of  other  men,  these 
are  the  best  sacrifices.  Certainly  we  can  neither  show  nor  see 
the  God  we  worship.  We  believe  in  Him  because  while  we  see 
Him  not,  we  perceive  His  works.  We  see  not  the  wind  or  the 
sun,  but  only  their  effects,  and  how  can  we  see  the  Spirit  who 
is  their  Lord  ?  We  see  not  our  own  souls,  how  can  we  see 
Him  ?  But  this  does  not  hinder  Him  from  seeing  and  directing 
all.  Even  the  sun,  a  mere  creature,  is  fixed  fast  in  theheaven, 
yet  it  is  diflfused  over  all  lands  equally.  How  much  more  is 
God  who  made  all  thing  everywhere  present  ? 
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Nor  let  as  flatter  ourselves  because  of  our  multitude.  Men 
seem  many  to  themselves,  but  to  God  we  are  very  few. 
We  distinguish  people  and  nations ;  to  God  this  whole 
world  is  one  family,  and  he  unlike  an  earthly  king  sees 
it  directly  and  thoroughly,  for  we  live  not  only  in  His 
eyes  but  in  His  bosom.  Tou  deride  the  Jews,  and  affirm 
that  their  superstition,  their  temples  and  altars,  availed  them 
nothing.  But  you  forget  that  in  the  days  of  their  uprightness 
and  piety,  from  a  few  they  became  many,  from  poor  became 
rich,  from  being  servants  became  kings,  and  often  with  a  few 
unarmed  men,  even  when  fleeing,  at  God's  command  they  be- 
came victors,  the  very  elements  striving  on  their  behalf.  Read 
their  Scripture  or  if  you  prefer  Roman  writings,  the  books  of 
Josephus  or  of  Antoninus  Julianus.  There  you  will  learn  that 
God  forsook  them  only  when  they  forsook  Him,  and  that  noth- 
ing befell  them  which  had  not  been  predicted  in  case  of  their  being 
obdurate.  Is  the  future  conflagration  of  the  world  incredible? 
It  is  a  vulgar  error  not  to  believe  it.  What  wise  man  does  not 
know  that  all  that  had  a  beginning,  even  heaven  itself,  must 
come  to  end  ?  Have  not  Stoics  and  Epicureans  foretold  the 
final  fire?  Plato  says  that  though  the  world  was  made  eternal 
and  indestructible,  yet  to  God  Himself,  its  author,  it  is  both 
dissoluble  and  mortal.  Thus  the  philosophers  reason  as  we  do, 
not  because  we  follow  them  but  they  learn  from  us,  imitating, 
but  also  corrupting,  divine  truth.  Thus  the  doctrine  of  another 
life  is  set  forth  by  Pythagoras,  and  especially  Plato,  but  in  a 
disfigured  form.  They  teach  that  the  soul  survives  death  and 
passes  into  a  new  body,  but  add  the  misrepresentation  that  it 
passes  into  the  forms  of  birds  and  beasts — a  sentiment  worthy  only 
of  a  buffoon.  Still  it  is  enough  for  the  argument  if  your  wise 
men  agree  with  us  in  some  measure.  And  who  now  is  so  fool- 
ish as  to  deny  that  God  who  first  created  man  can  restore  him 
again?  Do  you  think  that  whatever  escapes  our  dull  eyes  is 
therefore  lost  from  God  ?  Bodies  may  be  resolved  into  ashes  or 
smoke,  but  they  stili  exist  in  Him  in  their  elements.  Nor  do 
we  fear  any  loss  from  cremation^  but  we  use  the  ancient  and 
better  custom  of  burying  in  the  earth.  See  therefore  how  for 
13 
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our  comfort  all  nature  suggests  a  future  resurrection  !  The 
sun  sinks  and  arises,  stars  pass  away  and  return,  flowers  wilt 
and  bloom  again,  seeds  decay  and  revive,  As  one  now  waits 
for  the  spring  of  the  year,  so  may  he  wait  for  the  spring-time 
of  the  body?  Most  men  in  the  consciousness  of  what  they  de- 
serve rather  desire  than  believe  that  after  death  they  shall  be 
no  more,  and  their  error  is  confirmed  by  their  present  impunity 
owing  to  Qod's  patience.  But  do  not  the  books  of  the  learned, 
the  sayings  of  the  poets,  predict  to  them  the  Stygian  marsh  and 
eternal  torments  ?  And  what  worse  do  we  say  7  Nor  can  you 
comfort  yourselves  with  the  thought  that  this  occurs  by  fate, 
for  you  have  your  freedom.  And  it  is  not  a  man's  social  posi- 
tion but  his  conduct  that  comes  under  judgment. 

That  many  of  us  are  called  poor  is  not  our  disgrace  but  our 
glory.  Luxury  weakens  the  soul,  frugality  strengthens  it. 
And  yet  who  can  be  called  poor  who  does  not  desire  the  pos- 
session of  others  ?  And  no  one  is  so  poor  as  every  man  is  at 
his  birth.  Birds  live  without  any  patrimony,  and  day  by  day 
the  cattle  are  fed,  and  still  these  creatures  are  born  for  us,  all 
which  we  possess  if  we  do  not  lust  after  them.  Without  bag- 
gage we  march  easier.  Did  we  count  wealth  needful  for  our 
welfare  we  should  ask  it  of  God,  and  He  would  give  it  to  us. 
But  we  rather  scorn  riches  and  seek  after  virtue.  Bodily  suf- 
fering is  not  punishment,  but  a  warfare  which  invigorates  the 
frame.  Even  your  own  heroes  have  become  illustrious  through 
trials.  We  do  not  suffer  because  God  despises  us  or  is  unable 
to  help,  but  because  He  is  refining  us  as  gold  in  the  fire.  How 
fair  a  spectacle  is  the  Christian  when  he  enters  the  lists  with 
affliction,  and  does  battle  against  menaces  and  tortures ;  when 
he  scoffs  at  the  terror  of  the  hangman,  and  maintains  his  liber- 
ty against  kings  and  princes,  yielding  only  to  God  whose  he  is. 
Like  a  conqueror  he  tramples  upon  the  man  who  condemns 
him,  for  he  is  victor  who  obtains  that  for  which  he  contends, 
which  is  not  deliverance,  but  the  approval  of  his  Lord.  He 
fights  under  the  eye  of  God  and  is  sure  of  his  reward.  He  may 
seem  to  be  miserable ;  he  cannot  really  be  found  to  be  so.  You 
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exalt  some  of  your  sufferers  to  the  skies ;  such  as  Mutius  Scservola^ 
who  having  missed  his  aim  in  an  attempt  to  kill  the  king,  yoW 
untarilj  thrust  the  mistaking  hand  into  the  fire.  Tet  how 
many  of  us  have  suffered  not  only  the  hand  but  the  whole  body 
to  be  burned  without  a  complaint,  when  deliverance  was  in 
our  power !  But  why  should  I  compare  our  men  with  Mucius 
or  Regulus,  when  our  very  children,  inspired  with  patience,  de- 
spise your  racks  and  wild  beasts  and  all  other  tortures  ?  And 
do  you  not  see  that  no  one  is  williog  without  reason  to  undergo 
punishment,  or  is  able  without  God  to  bear  tortures  ?  Or  are 
you  deceived  by  the  fact  that  men  who  know  not  Ood  abound 
in  riches,  and  honor,  and  power  ?  Miserable  men !  they  are 
raised  higher  that  they  may  fall  the  deeper.  They  are  fattened 
as  beasts  for  the  shambles ;  they  are  crowned  as  victims  for  the 
altar.  Some  are  lifted  up  to  empire  that  they  may  make  the 
greatest  misuse  of  their  power  to  their  own  undoing.  For  apart 
from  God  what  happiness  can  there  be  when  death  comes  ? 
Are  you  a  king,  and  rich,  and  proud  of  the  fasces  and  the  pur- 
ple ?  Still  you  are  alone  in  face  of  the  dread  necessity,  and 
carry  a  heavy  burden  during  life's  short  journey.  You  shine 
in  the  purple  but  are  sordid  in  mind.  With  reason,  therefore, 
do  we  renounce  your  amusements  and  spectacles.  We  know 
that  they  arose  from  your  heathen  worship,  and  we  condemn 
their  mischievous  influence :  people  brawling  in  the  chariot 
games,  murder  taught  in  the  gladiatorial  contests,  debauchery 
and  adultery  represented  in  the  theatres,  and  emasculated  ac- 
tors depicting  the  shameless  acts  of  your  gods.  You  demand 
murder  in  fact  while  you  weep  over  it  in  fiction. 

Men  censure  our  aversion  to  libation  cups  and  aught  con- 
nected with  idol  sacrifices,  yet  this  is  not  a  confession  of  fear 
but  an  assertion  of  liberty.  We  know  that  God's  gifts  cannot 
be  corrupted  by  any  agency,  but  we  abstain  lest  you  should 
think  that  we  submit  to  the  demons  to  whom  libation  has  been 
made,  or  that  we  are  ashamed  of  our  religion.  We  are  not 
afraid  of  flowers  ;  we  gather  the  lily  and  the  rose  in  spring;  we 
atrew  them  on  our  couches  and  wear  them  on  our  bosoms  ;  but 
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pardon  us  for  not  placing  them  as  chaplets  on  our  heads,  for  we 
are  accustomed  to  take  in  the  scent  with  our  nostrils  and  not 
with  the  back  of  the  head  or  the  hair.  Nor  do  we  cover  the 
dead  with  garlands,  for  if  they  are  happy,  they  feel  no  want, 
and  if  miserable  they  are  beyond  the  refreshment  of  flowers. 
We  bury  our  dead  in  the  same  quiet  way  in  which  we  live,  not 
binding  to  us  a  fading  wreath,  but  wearing  one  that  comes  to 
us  from  God,  alive  with  imperishable  flowers.  Thus  we  both 
shall  rise  again  in  blessedness,  and  are  already  living  in  happy 
contemplation  of  the  future.  Let  Socrates,  the  Athenian  jester, 
shut  himself  up  in  his  avowed  ignorance;  let  Arcesilaus  also, 
and  Carneades  and  Pyrrho,  and  all  the  race  of  sceptics,  doubt 
on  ;  let  Simonides  procrastinate  for  ever  ;  we  despise  the  bent 
brows  of  the  philosophers  whom  we  know  to  be  corrupters  of  the 
truth  and  always  eloquent  against  the  vices  they  practice;  we 
who  bear  wisdom  not  in  our  dress  but  in  our  minds,  we  do  not 
speak  great  things,  but  we  live  them.  We  boast  that  we  have 
attained  what  they  sought  for  with  the  greatest  eagerness  but 
were  not  able  to  find. 

When  Octavius  had  finished  his  speech  we  all  stood  for  some 
time  in  astonishment.  I  was  lost  in  admiration  of  the  way  in 
which  he  had  adorned  those  things  which  it  is  easier  to  think 
than  to  say,  both  by  arguments  and  examples,  and  by  authori- 
ties. He  had  refuted  the  ill-disposed  with  the  very  weapons  of 
the  philosophers  with  which  they  are  armed,  and  had  moreover 
shown  the  truth  not  only  as  easy  but  as  agreeable.  While  I 
was  turning  these  things  over  in  my  mind,  Cacilius  broke  forth  : 
"  I  congratulate  my  friend  Octavius  and  also  myself ;  and  I  do 
not  wait  for  the  decision.  Even  thus  we  have  conquered  ;  not 
unjustly  do  I  assume  to  myself  the  victory.  He  indeed  has 
conquered  me,  but  I  have  a  triumph  over  my  error.  Upon  the 
chief  points  at  issue,  concerning  Providence  and  concerning 
God,  I  yield,  and  I  agree  also  as  to  the  purity  of  the  sect  which 
is  now  my  sect.  There  are  some  other  matters  on  which  I  need 
instruction,  but  as  the  sun  in  declining  we  will  defer  them  till 
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to-morrow."  I  too  expresBed  my  pleasure  at  the  result,  and  the 
more  as  I  was  now  spared  the  disagreeable  duty  of  acting  as 
umpire. 

So  we  all  separated  with  joy,  Csecilius  over  his  conversion, 
Octavius  over  his  victory,  and  I  over  the  conversion  of  the 
one  and  the  victory  of  the  other. 

To  an  ordinary  reader  of  the  outline  of  Minucius's  argu- 
ment as  here  given,  it  would  seem  as  remarkable  for  what  it 
omits  as  for  what  it  contains.    There  is  not  a  word  about  the 
Trinity,  or  the  Incarnation,  or  the  Atonement,  or  the  Holy 
Ghost,  or  the  need  and  method  of  Justification,  or  the  Second 
Advent,  nay,  not  even  about  that  which  is  the  very  citadel  of 
modern  Apologetics,  the  person  and  character  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.    Nor  does  there  drop  from  the  orator's  lips  any 
expression  of  the  gratitude,  love  and  devotion  which  a  Chris- 
tian always  feels  toward  his  Redeemer.    The  reason  of  this 
has  sometimes  been  sought  in  the  supposed  position  of  Minu- 
cius  as  only  an  incipient  believer,  standing  in  the  fore-court  of 
the  temple,  and,  therefore,  handling  only  those  topics  with 
which  he  was  familiar.    But  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  he  could 
believe  what  he  here  confesses  without  believing  a  great  deal 
more.    It  is  more  natural  to  suppose  that  he  adapted  his  argu- 
ment to  the  class  he  meant  to  reach,  and  insisted  on  those 
points,  the  admission  of  which  would  logically  involve  the  adop- 
tion of  the  whole  Christian  system,  viz.  :  the  existence  and 
unity  of  God,  the  universality  of  His  government  of  the  world, 
the  absurdity  of  idolatry,  the  falseness  of  the  accusations  made 
against  Christians,  their  superior  morals,  their  fortitude  in 
sufferings,  their  faith  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  their 
present  enjoymemt  in  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  God.  No 
appeal  is  made  to  the  Scriptures,  because  the  authority  of  these 
was  not  acknowledged  by  his  opponents.    But  if  these  op- 
ponents should  be  satisfied  as  to  the  ethical  claims  of  the  sect, 
the  step  would  be  a  short  one  to  the  cordial  reception  of  the 
doctrinal  and  Scriptural  basis  upon  which  Christian  Ethics  rests 
and  always  has  rested. 
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But  while  the  discussion  is  thus  apparently  superficial  and 
limited,  in  the  course  of  it  expression  is  given  to  certain  points 
which  are  still  of  interest  notwithstanding  the  vast  changes 
that  have  occurred  during  sixteen  centuries.  Among  these  is 
the  vigorous  rebuke  to  Agnosticism.  Nothing  in  Christian- 
ity," said  Octavius,  **  more  excites  the  anger  of  Csecilius  than 
its  claim  to  be  in  possession  of  assured  truth."  At  the  close  of 
the  heathen's  speech  he  laid  it  down  thus:  ^'In  my  opinion 
things  which  are  uncertain  ought  to  be  left  as  they  are."  The 
confession  of  ignorance  is  the  height  of  wisdom.  He  belonged 
to  a  large  class  in  the  days  of  the  Empire.  They  had  no  longer 
any  heart  for  the  old  religion,  yet  they  did  not  venture  directly 
to  break  with  it.  They  reckoned  it  a  sign  of  culture  no  longer 
to  hold  the  ancient  creed  with  exactness,  and  allowed  them* 
selves  occasionally  to  scoff  at  it.  Yet  they  were  unwilling  to 
have  existing  traditions  disturbed,  and  so  rejected  all  religious 
innovators  on  the  ground  that  nothing  can  be  determined  with 
certainty.  Such  persons  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  age. 
They  are  incapable  of  profound  knowledge  and  touch  the 
subject  of  religion  only  on  the  surface.  They  deem  it  a  mark 
of  good-breeding  not  to  dispute  much  upon  such  a  topic,  and 
whenever  pressed  somewhat  closely  seek  refuge  in  the  seeming 
impossibility  of  discovering  the  truth.  But  Minucius  insists 
not  only  that  truth  may  be,  but  that  it  actually  has  been 
ascertained.  Man's  own  nature  and  his  observation  of  the 
external  world  have  furnished  him  with  a  certain  and  sufficient 
knowledge  of  divine  things,  so  that  it  was  only  an  affectation 
of  wisdom  and  humility  to  boast  of  being  in  perpetual  doubt. 
The  refutation  of  the  argument  drawn  from  oracles  and  auspices 
is  still  of  use  in  our  day  when  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  is 
attacked  on  the  ground  of  occult  powers  of  nature,  or  of  mes- 
sages from  the  unseen  world,  or  of  revelations  that  have  no 
historical  basis  whatever.  Superstition  is  the  same  now  as  it 
was  then.  If  men  do  not  have  the  truth,  or  having  it  reject 
it,  they  must  net^ds  turn  to  fables.  They  cannot  stand  in 
equilibria, — The  existence  of  evil  spirits  was"  never  denied  or 
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doabted  the-  early  disciples.  And  they  used  the  fact  to 
explain  some  of  the  forms  of  portentous  wickedness  by  which 
they  were  surrounded,  in  this  following  the  example  of  Him 
who  said  in  His  parable,  An  enemy  hath  done  this."  The 
cruel  and  insensate  calumnies  propagated  concerning  Chris- 
tians indicate  the  amount  of  ignorant  prejudice  against  which 
they  had  to  contend,  and  they  teach  a  lesson  of  patience  to  all 
who  in  other  times  and  circumstances  are  spoken  against 
fairly.  On  the  other  hand,  the  retort  based  upon  the  gross 
immoralities  of  heathenism,  occurring  not  only  in  the  lives  of 
men,  but  in  the  narratives  concerning  the  gods  themselves,  is 
stiH  of  use  as  suggesting  the  invariable  characteristic  of  all 
religions  of  mere  earthly  origin.  The  stream  cannot  rise 
higher  than  its  fountain,  and  if  men  deify  their  fellows,  human 
sins  as  well  as  human  virtues  must  share  in  the  apotheosis. 
No  trace  of  the  asceticism  which  soon  became  common  is  found 
in  the  argument  of  Octavius.  Marriage  is  recognised  as  law- 
ful, and  the  only  requisition  made  is  that  it  should  be  monoga- 
mous. So  the  good  things  of  this  world  are  enjoyed  but  with 
moderation  and  sobriety.     We  hear  nothing  of  those  who 

forbid  to  marry  and  command  to  abstain  from  meats."  Nor 
is  there  any  praise  of  voluntary  poverty  as  an  eminent  virtue. 
It  is  admitted  that  Christians  are  for  the  most  part  poor, 
but  this  is  regarded  as  an  appointment  of  Providence 
to  which  they  cheerfully  submit,  because  it  is  God's  will, 
and  because  it  may  be  made  a  means  of  grace  so  that  while 
poor  enough  in  worldly  goods,  they  are  rich  toward  God. 

Because  Minucius  mentions  Euhemerus,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  suppose  that  he  held  his  theory  that  the  mythological  deities 
were  originally  mere  mortal  men  raised  to  the  rank  of  Gods  on 
aoeount  of  the  benefits  which  they  had  conferred  upon  mankind. 
He  dealt  with  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  treatise  of  Euhemerus 
had  been  translated  into  Latin  by  Ennius,  and  had  found  large 
acceptance  among  the  cultivated  Romans.  This  being  the  case 
Minucius  makes  an  argument  ad  hominem^  and  skillfully  presses 
the  weak  points  of  the  system,  holding  up  to  ridicule  the  mani- 
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fold  and  manifest  absurdities  involved  in  a  pantheon  filled  with 
such  beings.  Nor  can  any  modern  attempt  to  develope  a  sym- 
bolical meaning  out  of  these  monstrosities  relieve  them  from 
the  actual  character  and  influence  which  the  Apologist  lays  to 
their  charge.  The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  was 
defended  in  the  beginning  very  much  as  it  is  now»  Acknow- 
ledging it  as  the  assured  belief  of  the  Christians^  the  disputant 
on  the  one  hand  points  to  the  analogies  of  nature^and  on  the  other 
to  the  power  of  God  for  whom  nothing  is  too  hard.  He  cer- 
tainly can  re-form  that  which  He  formed  at  first.  Here  occurs 
an  observation  of  interest  in  our  own  day.  The  Romans  were 
used  to  burn  the  bodies  of  their  dead,  but  Christians  interred 
them,  not  however  because  cremation  would  put  a  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  resurrection,  for  nothing  perishes  to  the  eye  of  God, 
but  because  the  other  mode  is  ancient  and  better.  The  end- 
lessness of  future  punishment  is  stated  without  reserve  and  in 
unqualified  terms^  and  the  more  because  the  doctrine,  unlike  its 
fate  in  our  day,  was  universally  accepted  by  the  heathen  whose 
poets  speak  freely  of  the  black  abyss  and  fiery  river  and  the 
eternal  torments.  The  simple  and  robust  faith  of  the  Ante- 
Nicene  age  had  no  difficulty  in  taking  the  words  of  Scripture 
in  their  obvious  meaning.  And  they  traced  the  denial  of  a 
future  state  where  it  obtained  among  their  contemporaries  to 
a  well  grounded  fear  that  such  a  renewed  existence  held  out 
no  hopeful  prospect  to  them.  They  would  prefer  to  be  alto- 
gether extinguished  rather  than  to  be  restored  for  the  purpose 
of  punishment.*'  Persecution  for  conscience's  sake  was  borne 
with  fortitude  and  patience,  even  by  delicate  women  and  young 
children.  This  was  because  they  were  supported  by  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  presence  and  favor  of  God.  The  fiames  of 
the  stake  were  only  a  refiner's  fire,  and  the  sufiFerers  would 
rather  have  what  seemed  such  a  wretched  lot  that  abound  in  riches 
and  honors  which  at  last  would  only  precipitate  them  into  a 
profounder  abyss.  Error  has  had  its  martyrs  as  well  as  truth, 
but  in  this  case  it  was  not  fanaticism  or  simple  obstinacy,  as 
its  enemies  and  among  them  the  benign  Marcus  Aurelius  asserted, 
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but  a  conviction  of  spiritual  truth.  And  it  is  no  small  debt 
that  the  subsequent  ages  owe  to  the  heroic  courage  and  in- 
vincible constancy  of  these  sufferers  who  insured  the  triumph  of 
Christ's  gospel.  It  is  not  so  much  the  amount  of  suffering  that 
excites  admiration  as  the  spirit  with  which  it  was  borne.  Men, 
women  and  children  submitted  to  prolonged  and  excruciating 
agonies,  not  in  any  temper  of  stony  hardihood,  much  less  in 
wrath  and  revenge,  but  like  their  divine  Master,  with  calm  self- 
possession,  humble  resignation,  gentle  meekness^  triumphant 
hope  and  forgiving  charity  All  was  in  the  spirit  of  Him  who 
said,  ''Being  reviled  we  bless  :  being  persecuted  we  suffer  it.*' 
And  thus  the  witness  borne  in  deed  and  word  was  perfected 
in  the  witness  of  blood  when  the  crown  of  martyrdom  was 
conferred. 

A  recent  American  writer  has  endeavored  to  extenuate,  if  not 
to  excuse,  the  fault  of  Marcus  Aurelius  in  consenting  to  the 
persecution  of  the  Christians^  on  the  ground  that  the  Christian- 
ity of  Rome  in  that  day  was  so  disfigured  by  gross  errors  and 
heresies,  such  as  the  Ebionite,  the  ManichaDan,  the  Gnostic,  and 
also  the  Mithraic  worship,  that  the  fair  lineaments  of  the  truth 
could  not  be  discerned.  But  this  is  a  great  error.  The  victims 
of  the  persecution  were  not  errorists,  but  persons  holding  the 
common  faith,  such  as  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  and  Polycarp, 
bishop  of  Symrna,  as  well  as  the  martyrs  of  a  humbler  rank, 
Pothinus,  Ponticus  and  Blandina  whose  constancy  at  Lyons  has 
been  commemorated  with  affectionate  devotion.  Nor  was  it  any 
peculiarity  either  of  faith  or  of  worship  that  provoked  the  wrath 
of  the  emperor.  It  was  simply  their  persistent  refusal  to  wor- 
ship the  gods  of  the  empire.  This  was  an  insult  to  the  national 
divinities.  Aurelius  himself  had  no  faith  in  these  deities,  bat  as 
chief  of  the  state,  felt  himself  bound  to  pay  respect  to  the 
objects  of  vulgar  adoration.  And  what  he  did,  surely  any  one 
else  might  be  summoned  to  do.  Besides^  the  Christians  fell 
under  the  force  of  the  laws  against  costus  illieitiy  and  he  felt  it 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  state  to  see  that  it  harbored  no 
society  differing  from  it.    It  was  not  malice  nor  frenzy,  but  a 
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sense  of  duty  to  the  nation,  that  led  him  to  resent  and  punish 
what  he  considered  the  unnatural  obstinacy  of  the  Christians. 
His  fault  lay  in  the  haughty  Stoic  pride  which  hindered  him 
from  examining  or  appreciating  the  convictions  which  underlay 
this  so-called  obstinacy.  Had  he  stooped  to  inquire  into  the 
wonderful  combination  of  patience  and  meekness  which  was 
displayed,  as  Minucius  tells  us,  even  by  women  and  children 
when  under  severe  and  protracted  torture,  he  must  have  been 
convinced  that  there  was  a  religion  stronger  and  better  than 
any  philosophy.  In  such  a  case  he  would  have  stayed  his  hand 
from  violence,  and  so  avoided  what  even  Mons.  Renan  considers 
a  shadow  resting  upon  his  memory.  He  was  as  unlike  Nero  as 
any  emperor  possibly  could  be,  and  yet  both  have  the  blood  of 
Christians  upon  their  skirts. 


III. 


THE  LIGHT  OF  HOLT  SCRIPTURE. 
NEGATIVE  ASPECT. 
BY  PROFESSOR  EML.  V.  GERHART,  D.D. 

The  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  are  a  spirit- 
ual volume.  Whilst  the  books  of  which  it  is  composed  are 
manjy  the  volume  itself  is  not  a  collection  of  disconnected 
pamphlets,  but  constitutes  a  self-consistent  whole.  Many  books 
written  hy  many  men  during  a  succession  of  ages  extending 
through  a  period  of  time  of  not  less  than  sixteen  hundred  jears^ 
unite  to  make  but  one  Book.  The  Book  is  called  spiritual  in- 
asmuch as  it  claims  to  have  been  indited,  not  by  the  will  of 
man,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  God ;  and  this  spiritual  Book  is  to  be 
recognized  as  a  unit,  inasmuch  as  all  its  parts  radiate  from  one 
central  idea,  are  attuned  to  a  single  key-note,  and  are  governed 
by  a  purpose,  one  and  the  same,  from  Genesis  to  the  Apoca- 
lypse. 

This  spiritual  Book  has  originated,  not  upon  the  natural 
plane  of  ordinary  human  life,  but  on  the  supernatural  plane  of 
the  divine  kingdom.  Having  originated  in  the  kingdom  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  it  is  designed  primarily  for  such  as  through 
the  agency  of  the  Spirit  live  in  fellowship  with  the  Head  of  this 
kingdom*  Within  the  pale  of  this  spiritual  realm  Holy 
Scripture  shines,  not  with  earthly  but  with  heavenly  light ;  and 
its  spiritual  effulgence  is  seen  by  all  such  members  of  the  king- 
dom as  have  a  spiritual  eye.  Its  light  may  be  discerned  also 
by  all  other  men  who  open  the  eye  of  the  soul  to  its  radiance, 
and  freely  consent  to  be  led  and  guided  into  its  own  divine 
realm. 
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Such  are  the  facts  of  Holy  Scripture.  Or  if  any  one  prefers 
a  different  term,  such  are  its  pretensions.  Whether  it  be  con- 
ceded that  the  claims  of  Scripture  be  facts,  or  only  pretensions, 
the  law  that  must  govern  the  candid  inquirer  is  in  both  cases 
the  same.  To  form  even  an  approximate  judgment  of  its 
unique  dignity  and  transcendent  worth  we  mast  presume,  not 
what  non-sympathizing  minds  allege,  but  what  the  Bible  claims 
on  its  own  behalf.  Whether  Scripture  be  darkness  or  light, 
is  a  problem  that  earnest  seekers  after  truth  may  solve  on  this 
principle,  but  on  no  other.  And  if  it  be  admitted  to  be,  not 
darkness,  but  light,  the  question  as  to  the  nature  of  its  light, 
whether  earthly  or  heavenly,  natural  or  spiritual,  must  be  an- 
swered on  the  same  principle. 

So  unlike  all  purely  human  books,  as  is  granted  both  by 
friends  and  foes  ;  so  unique  as  to  its  central  idea ;  so  extraor- 
dinary and  independent  in  its  demands,  and  so  mighty  in  its 
commanding  influence  through  long  ages,  Holy  Scripture  claims 
to  shine  by  its  own  light.  Human  books  do  not  illuminate  its 
pages.  Contrasted  with  its  glory  the  light  shining  in  human 
books  is  darkness.  Refusing  the  feeble  rays  reflected  from 
every  lower  realm,  Scripture  professes  to  illuminate  itself.  The 
central  idea  vivifying  all  its  parts  is  the  Sun  in  the  firmament 
of  the  spiritual  kingdom  shedding  light  upon  all  the  facts  of 
history  and  every  doctrinal  truth. 

Whether  the  so-called  central  idea  be  in  reality  central,  or 
not ;  whether  the  light  of  Scripture  be  divine  light  or  darkness, — 
this  question  those  only  can  answer  who  have  an  eye  for  the 
light ;  and  who,  having  an  eye,  open  it  to  the  light,  that  the 
light  illumiuatiog  this  spiritual  realm  may  enter  their  souls 
and  thus  empower  them,  not  only  to  see  those  mysteries  which 
a  spiritual  eye  alone  may  see,  but  also  to  discriminate  be- 
tween things  in  the  spiritual  realm  and  things  in  the  natural 
world. 

Accepting  as  the  basis  of  inquiry  into  the  light  effulgent  in 
Holy  Scripture  the  presumption  on  which  Scripture  proceeds 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  we  may  speak  of  it  negatively- 
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We  may  say  what  ia  not  the  light  peculiar  to  this  sacred  Book  of 
Holy  Scripture,  ^ 

1.  The  light  is  not  divine  wisdom  radiant  in  nature. 

We  accept  what  is  valid  in  pantheistic  philosophy.  God  is  a 
power  immanent  in  matter  and  mind.  He  is  in  that  which  He 
has  made  and  which  he  upholds,  no  less  than  He  is  above  it  and 
beyond  it.  The  material  world  is  not  a  mechanism  exhibiting 
the  handiwork  of  a  great  architect,  as  a  locomotive  illustrates 
the  skill  of  a  machinist.  The  original  Former  has  not  projected 
this  work  into  time-worlds  and  space-worlds  and  then  with- 
drawn from  them,  as  a  builder  may  withdraw  from  the  mechan- 
ism constructed  by  his  hand.  But  we  grant  that  as  the  universe  is 
of  God,  so  God  is  in  the  universe.  However  different  the 
finite  is  from  the  infinite,  the  creature  from  the  Creator,  yet 
there  is  no  gulf  of  separation  between  the  natural  world  and  its 
Author.  The  same  mysterious  energy  by  which  the  work  of 
God  was  spoken  into  existence,  is  ever  active  in  all  its  laws  and 
forces,  upholding  and  filling  and  governing  its  operations  with 
reference  to  the  ends  of  divine  Wisdom.  The  on-going  like  the 
beginning  of  the  cosmos  is  by  virtue  of  the  divine  will  immanent 
in  all  its  parts  as  in  all  its  kingdoms.  As  St.  Paul  teaches 
there  is  one  God  and  Father,  who  is  above  all,  and  through  all, 
and  in  all.* 

Thus  connected  perennially  with  its  Author,  the  material 
universe  is  not  gross  external  matter  only.  There  is  in  it  some- 
thing not  materia),  something  different  from  liquids  and  solids, 
plants  and  animals,  planets  and  fixed  stars  ;  a  power  other  than 
attraction  and  repulsion,  other  than  the  laws  of  statics  and 
dynamics  ;  something  etherial  and  transcendent,  speaking  to  the 
souls  of  men,  of  agencies  invisible  and  intangible  emanating 
from  a  region  beyond  the  outward  domain  of  gross  matter,  but 
pervading  and  transfusing  all  worlds  with  a  presence  intelligible 
only  to  the  eye  of  a  sympathizing  mind.  Nature  has  a  soul  no 
less  than  a  body.  The  former  has  been  seen  and  felt  in  every 
age  as  truly  as  the  latter. 

*  Eph.  4 :  6. 
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Of  a  transcendent  presence  and  agency  in  natare,  the 
external  world  has  ever  been  speaking.  The  heavens  declare 
the  glory  of  God,  says  the  Psalmist.  The  invisible  things  of 
Him  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being 
understood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  His  eternal  power 
and  Godhead.*  True  as  it  is  that  spiritual  darkness  covers 
the  earth,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  also,  according  to  the  Written 
Word,  that  rays  of  divine  light  break  through  the  clouds  of 
darkness.  Such  luminous  rays  evidence  to  the  conscience  their 
transcendent  Source  and  their  divine  power,  somewhat  as  the 
light  of  the  sun  authenticates  itself  to  the  bodily  eye. 

This  light  of  God  shining  from  the  creation  of  the  world  in 
things  seen  and  tangible,  is  veritable  light,  a  potent  energy 
from  above  moving  all  great  men  who  become  the  spokesmen  of 
the  universal  moral  and  religious  consciousness  of  our  race. 
How  real  and  mighty  such  transcendent  illumination  is,  may  be 
seen  in  the  religions,  the  philosophies  and  arts  of  highly  endow- 
ed pagan  nations. 

To  the  operation  of  this  divine  principle  in  the  natural  world 
Holy  Scripture  is  not  referable.  Genuine  though  the  light 
of  nature  may  be,  the  light  of  Scripture  claims  nevertheless  to 
be  other  in  kind.  Scripture  even  acknowledges  the  validity  of 
the  spiritual  effulgence  diffusing  itself  in  the  material  and 
natural,  whilst  it  professes  to  illumine  the  natural  by  shedding 
upon  it  light  coming  directly  from  a  higher  realm.  Thus  saith 
the  Lord:  is  the  formula  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament; 
whilst  He  who  claims  to  be  the  chief  Prophet,  the  Alpha  and 
Omega  of  that  prevenient  revelation,  commonly  addresses  us  by 
saying :  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  According  to  the  Old 
Testament  no  man  can  by  searching  among  the  phenomena  and 
processes  of  nature  find  out  God  ;t  and  those  who  imagine  that 
they  can  quench  their  soul-thirst  by  turning  from  the  worship 
of  Jehovah  to  the  beliefs  and  ceremonies  of  pagan  nations  are 
compared  to  men  who  forsake  the  fountains  of  living  water, 
and  hew  them  out  cisterns,  broken  cisterns,  that  can  hold  no 
*  Rom.  1;  20.  t  Job.  11:  7-9. 
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water.*  According  to  the  New  Testament,  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
true  Light  of  the  world.  Contrasted  with  His  glory,  the  light 
of  nature  is  darkness.  Such  is  the  tenor  of  all  the  teaching  of 
the  gospels  and  epistles.  Were  it  needful,  numerous  passages 
might  be  quoted  illustrating  the  fact  that  Scripture,  whilst  it 
recognizes  the  presence  of  supernatural  light  in  the  natural 
world,  nevertheless  pronounces  that  light  feeble  and  ineffectual. 
Besides,  Scripture  arrays  itself  throughout  against  the  concep- 
tions and  interpretations  of  nature  prevalent  among  pagan 
nations, 

2.  The  light  of  Holy  Scripture  is  not  the  light  of  the 
human  reason. 

Man  is  in  one  respect  a  member  of  the  natural  'economy. 
The  laws  and  functions  of  his  corporeal  existence  are  by  virtue 
of  innumerable  connections  vitally  inwoven  with  the  laws  and 
forces  of  sub-human  kingdoms.  Of  all  natural  processes  of 
development  he  is  the  product  and  crown.  Connected  thus, 
nature  includes  man  y  from  him  its  purest  light  is  radiated. 
The  light  of  Ood  shining  in  the  external  world  is  a  light 
shining  in  the  wonder  of  His  bodily  organization.  Reason  is 
the  exponent  and  the  interpreter  of  divine  agency  in  nature 
and  in  man. 

But  we  may  very  properly  distinguish  between  the  soul  and 
the  body,  between  the  light  of  Ood  shining  in  the  reason  and 
that  same  light  radiated  from  the  world  outside  of  man. 
Wonderful  as  may  be  the  processes  of  nature,  and  rich  as  the 
material  world  may  be  in  phenomena  of  divine  wisdom  and  divine 
power,  yet  the  highest  physical  organization  is  immeasurably 
inferior  to  human  personality.  The  soul  is  a  profounder  depth 
than  the  unfathomable  recesses  of  the  earth,  has  an  outlook  com- 
passed by  no  finite  horizon,  and  is  arched  by  a  dome  loftier  and 
grander  than  the  empyrean.  This  non-material  microcosm  is 
much  richer  in  spiritual  truth  than  the  exterior  material  uni- 
verse. Here  the  light  of  the  infinite  and  the  transcendent  is 
shining  with  direct  rays.    Of  this  supernatural  economy  the 

♦Jer.  2:  13. 
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living  soul  has  an  immediate  perception.  God  approaches  man ; 
God  touches  man  on  the  spiritual  side  of  his  being,  and  an- 
nounces Himself  by  communications  from  His  own  infinite 
fullness,  thrilling  all  the  religious  instincts  of  his  life.  Hence 
come  beliefs  in  God,  devotion  to  His  service,  the  utterances  of 
profound  truths  in  the  sphere  of  morals,  and  prophecies  of  fu- 
ture rewards  or  punishments.  Among  pagan  nations  there  is 
intellectual  culture  worthy  the  name,  and  in  their  philosophies 
some  wisdom  that  is  true  wisdom.  St.  Paul  has  even  incorpo- 
rated in  his  Epistles  a  few  passages  from  pagan  authors,  which 
have  thus  become  a  part  of  the  truth  of  divine  revelation.* 

But  the  reason  is  not  content  with  its  spiritual  intuitions. 
Sometimes  renouncing  these  intuitions  it  substitutes  in  their 
stead  hypotheses ;  hypotheses  respecting  the  origin  and  laws  of 
nature,  respecting  the  existence  of  God,  respecting  the  relation 
of  spirit  to  matter,  of  the  world  to  God,  and  of  God  to  man. 
Systems  of  wisdom,  profound,  grand  and  beautiful,  have  been 
constructed,  which,  like  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  stand  in  the 
empire  of  thought  as  monuments  of  man's  rational  greatness 
and  his  spiritual  omnipotence.  Next  to  Christianity  there  is  no 
light  so  luminous  and  penetrating,  no  power  so  permanent  and 
far-reaching  in  all  the  spheres  and  relations  of  human  life  as  the 
light  of  science  and  philosophy. 

As  Scripture  does  not  deny  the  light  of  God  radiant  in  the 
external  natural  world,  so  neither  does  Scripture  ignore  the 
light  of  God  shining  in  the  human  reason,  nor  the  divine  truth 
perceived  and  wrought  into  system  by  human  speculation.  Of 
the  heathen  St.  Paul  says  that  they  hold  the  truth but 
that  they  hold  it  in  unrighteousness.  He  concedes  that  "  they 
knew  God  but  teaches  that  when  they  knew  God,  they  glori- 
fied Him  not  as  God,  neither  were  thankful ;  but  became  vain 
in  their  imaginations,  and  their  foolish  heart  was  darkened.f 

Whilst  Scripture  thus  teaches  that  the  light  of  God  has  been 
ever  shining  in  the  human  soul,  and  acknowledges  that  such 
light  has  power  for  moral  and  spiritual  ends,  Scripture  never- 
*  Acts  17:  28.  fRom.  1:  21. 
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theless  disclaims  altogether  that  itself  is  illumined  by  that  light. 
That  light  in  paganism  could  not  withstand  the  influences  of 
darkness.  However  mighty  it  may  be,  that  light  fails  to  guide 
men  in  the  ways  of  God,  and  fails  to  deliver  them  from  the 
disease  of  sin  and  the  dominion  of  death.  The  wisest  pagan, 
though  he  feels  the  need  of  a  higher  wisdom  and  may  even, 
as  Plato  did,  faintly  foreshadow  some  features  of  the  "just 
man''  as  realized  in  Jesus  Christ,  yet  he  has  no  direct  sympa- 
thy with  the  central  truth  of  Holy  Scripture.  And  revelation 
pronounces  the  wisdom  of  wise  men  foolishness.*  Their  doc- 
trine of  God  in  reality  falsifies  God.  The  world  by  wisdom 
knew  not  God."  That  there  is  a  Divine  Being  the  world 
perceives ;  likewise  that  the  homage  of  men  is  due  to  the 
Divine.  But  what  God  is,  and  by  what  means  men  might 
come  into  fellowship  with  Him,  the  world  did  not  know, 
%  Quoting  from  the  prophet,  St.  Paul  says :  Eye  hath  not 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of 
man,  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love 
Him.*'  Respecting  the  spiritual  weakness  of  man  our  Lord 
teaches  the  same  thing.  When  the  disciples  were  challenged 
by  the  question  :  •*  Whom  say  ye  that  I  am  ?*'  Peter  replied  : 
"  To  whom  shall  we  go  but  unto  Thee,  for  Thou  hast  the  words 
of  eternal  life ;  and  we  believe  and  are  sure  that  Thou  art  that 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.  *  Then  our  Lord  answered  : 
''Blessed  art  thou  Simon  Bar-Jona,  for  flesh  and  blood  hath 
not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven. ' 
Neither  the  mind  of  Peter,  nor  the  spiritual  intelligence  of 
mankind  empowered  him  to  discern  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  the 
Christ  of  God,  and  the  true  Light  of  the  world.  That  power 
was  given  Him  by  a  revelation  from  His  Father. 

Meii  may  be  illumined  by  all  the  rays  of  light  shining  forth 
from  the  sonl  in  every  epoch  of  the  history  of  philosophy,  yet 
they  do  not  thereby  come  to  possess  the  light  radiant  in  Holy 
Scripture.  They  may  also  be  deeply  conscious  of  this  want.  If 
they  study  the  written  Word  with  unbiassed  mind  and  teach- 
*  1  Cor.  1.  19;  20:  21. 
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able  disposition,  even  though  the  written  Word  does  not  find 
free  access  to  their  hearts,  they  will  soon  feel  the  contrast,  if 
not  the  contradiction  between  the  light  of  Scriptare  and  the 
light  of  philosophy.  Either  philosophy  will  become  the  occasion 
of  faith  and  a  Ptepping-stone  to  Christianity,  or,  estranged  by 
the  thorough  contrast,  they  will  turn^  against  Scriptare  and 
follow  philosophy.  The  brilliant  rays  of  the  sun  blind  their 
•diseased  eyes,  and  they  prefer  the  dim  twinkling  of  the  stars 
shining  in  the  cloudy  sky  of  reason* 

3.  The  light  of  Holy  Scripture  is  not  the  light  of  the  conscience. 
Human  nature  is  as  certainly  ethical  as  it  is  intellectual. 
Man  is  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  volition  no  less  than  with 
understanding  and  reflection.  He  has  the  consciousness  that 
there  is  an  inviolable  law  of  life  and  conduct  to  which  he  is 
amenttble,  and  the  authority  of  this  law  he  spontaneously 
acknowledges.  That  law  is  the  will  of  a  Supreme  Power  ruling 
the  affairs  and  destinies  of  mankind.  Hence  all  have  some  idea 
of  right  and  wrong,  of  the  morally  good  and  the  morally  evil, 
of  reward  consequent  upon  doing  right,,  and  of  punishment 
consequent  upon  doing  wrong.  Men  hold  that  they  shall  reap 
as  they  sow.  Rewards  and  punishments  follow  right  and  wrong 
in  this  world  and  in  the  world  to  come.  The  universal  sense  of 
justice  uniformly  approves  obedience  to  moral  law  and  uniformly 
condemns  disobedience. 

The  light  of  moral  truth  shines  in  many  social  customs  of  the 
heathen,  shines  in  many  of  their  proverbs,  in  their  civil  laws, 
and  in  the  aphorisms  of  their  sages.  From  the  customs  and 
manners,  from  the  laws  of  heathen  nations  and  the  ethical  doc- 
trines of  their  greatest  philosophers,  a  code  of  morality  might 
be  constructed  which  in  many  of  its  features  would  be  like  the 
morality  of  the  Bible,  Indeed,  nearly  every  moral  precept  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  has  its  dim  shadow  in  pagan 
literature.  The  man  who  would  live  strictly  according  to  the 
light  radiated  by  the  natural  conscience  would,  like  Marcus 
Aurelius,  develop  a  moral  character  worthy  the  confidence  and 
vespect  of  Christians  no  less-  than  of  pagans^ 
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Sach  moral  light  is  of  divine  origin.  God  touches  the  con- 
science, announcing  Himself  as  the  law  for  man's  wilt  and  con- 
duct. The  natural  mind  perceives  the  touch  as  of  Deity  ;  and 
recognizes  the  authority  as  divine.  Mythology  acknowledges 
the  close  connection  between  the  well-being  of  men  and  their 
moral  conduct,  as  also  between  their  conduct  and  the  authority, 
the  will  and  the  power  of  the  gods.  The  light  of  conscience  is 
in  principle,  divine  light. 

So  Holy  Scripture  regards  pagan  morality.  As  Scripture 
acknowledges  the  validity  of  the  native  intuition  of  God,  so 
does  it  acknowledge  the  divine  element  in  the  conscience. 
The  conscience  expresses  not  the  intuitive  perceptions  of  man 
onlyi  but  in  its  decisions  utters  the  voice  of  God.  Such  is  in 
substance  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostle  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  Though  the  heathen  have  not,  like  the  Jew,  the 
ethical  benefit  of  the  decalogue  and  the  ceremonial  law ;  yet  as 
the  Apostle  teaches,  they  do  by  nature  the  things  contained  in 
the  law,  and  are  a  law  unto  themselves,  and  show  the  work  of 
the  revealed  law  written  in  their  hearts.  The  law  written  by 
the  finger  of  God  on  tables  of  stone,  is  by  Him  traced  likewise 
in  tables  of  flesh  ;  and  the  conscience  of  the  benighted  pagan, 
like  the  conscience  of  the  more  highly  favored  Jew^  bears  wit- 
ness perpetually  to  the  presence  of  God,  and  the  authority  of 
His  will,  his  thoughts  the  meanwhile  accusing  or  else  excusing 
one  another.* 

But  the  law  of  God  written  in  the  heart  is  not  regarded  by 
Holy  Scripture  as  being  for  itself  final  authority  or  the  crite- 
rion of  Christian  virtue.  The  light  of  the  conscience  is  verit- 
able light,  but  inadequate  to  the  necessities  of  mankind,  and 
not  commensurate  with  God^s  will  as  uttered  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testament.  Whilst  Scripture  recognizes  and  approves 
the  moral  light  shining  in  the  social  and  civil  life  of  this  world ^ 
it  does  not  reflect  nor  radiate  that  light.  The  Bible  is  not 
merely  a  moral  code.  The  first  and  main  purpose  of  messianic 
revelation  is  not  to  teach  the  principles  of  true  morality; 
*Rom.  2:  13—15. 
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though  true  morality  is  inseparable  from  true  religion.  Scrip- 
ture connects  morality  with  religion,  uniting  the  two  as  integral 
parts  of  one  whole  ;  but  the  religion  of  the  Bible  imparts  its 
own  distinctive  vitality  to  every  moral  precept.  Hence  the 
resemblance  of  pagan  morality  to  the  morality  of  Scripture  is 
external  rather  than  internal,  and  apparent  more  than  real. 
Even  such  moral  precepts  as  are  expressed  by  nearly  the  same 
words  in  paganism  and  in  Christianity  differ  in  principle  and 
motive.  The  former  proceed  from  the  conscience  and  are 
ruled  by  the  power  of  the  moral  life  of  fallen  human  nature, 
whilst  the  latter  grow  from  the  faith  of  Christ  working  by  love. 
The  two  moralities  differ  as  much  in  spirit  as  the  religion  of 
Scripture  differs  from  other  religions.  Pagan  virtues  are 
indeed  more  than  "splendid  vices."  They  may  be  genuine 
virtues,  that  is,  virtues  animated  by  the  natural  conscience,  and 
approved  by  the  moral  judgment.  But  such  virtue  is  not 
Christian ;  and  for  the  evident  reason  that  it  lacks  the  Chris- 
tian principle.  According  to  the  Old  Testament,  righteousness 
grows  from  the  covenant-communion  of  love  with  Jehovah.  Ac- 
cording to  the  New  Testament  moral  purity  and  Christian 
holiness  grow  forth  from  the  living  communion  of  love  with  Jesus 
Christ  glorified.  Christian  virtues  are  fruits  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  moral  light  of  Scripture  differs  thus  in  kind  from  the 
moral  light  of  the  pagan  conscience  and  pagan  literature.  The 
latter  needs  the  former.  The  feeble  eye  of  the  natural  con- 
science seeks  for  more  light ;  and  is  capable  of  taking  in  the 
light  of  the  moral  law  radiant  in  the  Word  of  God;  the 
natural  man  may  thus  be  led  forth  from  the  darkness  and 
bondage  of  sin  into  the  purer  and  brighter  light  of  Christian 
freedom.  But  the  purer  light  of  God's  word  derives  its  purity 
and  brightness  from  the  new  kingdom  of  spiritual  life  of  which 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  Head.  The  morality  taught  by  Scripture 
evidences  itself  to  the  eye  of  the  natural  conscience  as  the  true 
light;  but  the  conscience  does  not  illumine  Scripture. 

4.  The  light  of  Holy  Scripture  is  not  the  light  of  natural 
religion. 
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Men  are  by  natare  as  truly  religious  as  they  are  moral  and 
irtellectual.  The  life  of  humanity  is  rooted  in  communion  with 
Deity.  The  heart  discerns  the  presence  of  the  supreme  Being 
active  in  nature  and  in  the  human  constitution.  Hence  there  is 
among  all  nations  a  perception  and  an  idea  of  God.  We  might 
even  say  that  men  by  nature  have  a  knowledge  of  things  spir- 
itual and  divine.  The  heart  recognizes  the  presence  of  a 
supreme  Power  as  authority  for  volition  and  action.  The 
Divine  is  seen  to  be  law  for  the  human.  But  neither  the  in- 
tuition of  a  supreme  Power  nor  the  acknowledgment  of  super- 
human authority  for  the  conscience,  constitutes  natural  religion. 
The  religious  life  includes  the  perception  of  God,  and  respect 
for  God's  authority :  but  itself  is  other  than  either  one  or  both 
combined. 

Religion  is  the  communion  of  God  with  man,  of  man  with 
God.  'Created  in  the  image  of  God,  man  is  made  for  fellowship 
with  Him.  The  fellowship  is  reciprocal,  God  is  the  joy  of  man* 
Man  is  the  companion  of  God.  Hence  man  is  Qod*s  delight ; 
and  God  is  the  necessity  and  the  portion  of  man.  According 
to  Scripture  such  is  the  original  relation  between  God  and  man. 
This  relation,  notwithstanding  the  fact  of  the  fall  and  the  law 
of  sin,  is  still  the  central,  vital  force  in  human  nature,  binding 
man  to  God  by  a  bond  deeper  and  stronger  than  volition  or 
knowledge,  or  national  custom,  or  tradition.  This  fellowship  of 
man  with  God  shows  itself  in  worship,  including  prayers  and 
sacrifices,  temples,  a  priesthood,  and  the  numerous  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  pagan  oultus.  The  fellowship  of  God  with  man 
Bhows  itself  in  the  necessity  of  piety  and  devotion,  a  necessity 
which  is  universally  felt,  and  felt  more  profoundly  than  language 
can  express.  It  shows  itself  also  in  the  universal  belief  that 
God  hears  the  prayers  of  men,  and  rewards  their  fidelity  to  His 
service. 

Whilst  Holy  Scripture  professes  to  teach  the  only  true 
religion  and  aims  at  turning  men  from  false  beliefs  to  the  faith 
of  Jesus  Christ,  Scripture  nevertheless  recognizes  natural 
religion.    It  is  not  an  empty  notion,  though  many  beliefs  are 
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superstitions.  Nor  is  ethnic  religion  merely  a  delusion,  though 
many  ideas  respecting  God  and  the  spiritual  world  are  false* 
and  many  rites  of  worship^  degrading  and  monstrous.  The 
fellowship  of  God  with  man  in  his  misery  is  vital,  and  the 
response  of  man  to  God  is  from  the  heart. 

The  full  equivalent  of  this  view  of  natural  religion  St.  Paul 
teaches  in  his  address  to  the  Athenians  when  he  stood  in  the 
midst  of  Mars*  hill.  The  Athenians  were  not  given  to  a  wor- 
ship wholly  delusive,  but  in  their  religious  devotion  there  was 
error  and  excess.  In  rearing  an  altar  to  the  unknown  God  they 
did  not  render  homage  to  an  idle  fancy.  The  unknown  God 
was  the  true  God,  but,  to  them,  not  known  as  the  true  God. 
"  Whom  therefore  ye  ignorantly  worship,  Him  declare  I  unto 
you.  God  that  made  the  world  and  all  things  therein,  seeing 
that  He  is  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  dwelleth  not  in  temples 
made  with  hands;  neither  is  worshiped  with  men's  hands  as 
though  He  needed  anything,  seeing  He  giveth  to  all,  life  and 
breath,  and  all  things.  And  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations 
of  men,  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  hath  de- 
termined the  times  before  appointed,  and  the  bounds  of  their 
habitations;  that  they  should  seek  the  Lord,  if  haply  they 
might  feel  after  Him,  and  find  Him,  though  He  be  not  far 
from  every  one  of  us ;  for  in  Him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being  ;  as  certain  also  of  your  own  poets  have  said ;  for  we 
are  also  His  offspring ;  forasmuch  then  as  we  are  the  offspring 
of  God,  we  ought  not  to  think  that  the  Godhead  is  like  unto 
gold,  or  silver,  or  stone,  graven  by  art  and  man's  device.  And 
the  times  of  this  ignorance  God  winked  at ;  but  now  com- 
mandeth  all  men  everywhere  to  repent."*  This  address  of  the 
Apostle  to  the  Athenian  Areopagus  is  from  beginning  to  end  a 
reproof  and  a  rebuke  of  the  spiritual  ignorance  and  the  idolatry  of 
the  Athenian  people ;  yet  the  discourse  proceeds  on  the  pre- 
sumption that  the  Athenians  are  really  religious,  that  the  Object 
of  their  devotion  is  truly  divine,  and  that  the  Deity  has  actually 
been  bearing  witness  of  Himself  in  nature,  in  their  consciences 
*  Acts  17  ;  22-31. 
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and  in  their  religious  experience.  They  have  not  been  left  to 
themselves.  God  is  giving  them  life  and  breath,  and  all  things. 
He  has  not  been  far  from  them.  Indeed  in  God  they  are  liv- 
ing, and  moving,  and  having  their  being.  God  has  been  nigh 
them  and  showing  Himself  to  them,  if  haply  they  might  feel 
after  Him.  Bat  they  have  mistaken  the  intimations  of  His 
presence,  and  have  perverted  the  gifts  of  His  goodness.  They 
have  erred  in  thinking  that  the  Godhead  is  like  unto  gold,  or 
silver,  or  stone  graven  by  art  and  man's  device.  Inasmuch  as 
men  are  the  offspring  of  God,  a  truth  discerned  even  by  one  of 
their  own  poets,  such  ignorance  and  errors  are  degrading  and 
unworthy  of  the  Athenians.  Whilst  in  times  past  God  winked 
at  their  ignorance,  He  now  calls  on  them  as  on  all  men  every- 
where to  repent 

Evidently  the  force  of  the  Apostle's  discourse  turns  on  the 
presumption  of  an  intimate  fellowship  between  God  and  men, 
which  fellowship  they  had  misinterpreted  and  degraded  by  their 
superstition  and  idolatry.  God  had  been  showing  them  divine 
truth,  and  it  was  manifest  in  them  ;  but  they  had  been  holding 
the  truth  in  unrighteousness.  Now  they  were  called  upon  to 
turn  from  their  unrighteousness  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  true  and 
only  Saviour  of  all  men  ;  and  the  obligation  to  repentance  St. 
Paul  enforces  by  declaring  that  God  had  appointed  a  day  in 
the  which  Be  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness,  by  that 
man  whom  He  hath  ordained  ;  whereof  He  hath  given  assurance 
unto  all  men,  in  that  He  hath  raised  Him  from  the  dead. 

The  same  doctrine  respecting  ethnic  religions  is  explicitly 
taught  or  plainly  implied  in  other  passages  of  Holy  Scripture. 
But  we  forbear  further  quotations.  Indeed  the  teachings  of 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  proceed  throughout  on  the 
presupposition  that  there  is  in  the  nature  and  intuitions  of  man- 
kind a  moral  and  religious  basis,  a  moral  and  religious  neces- 
sity, for  the  revelation  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ. 

According  to  Scripture  the  spiritual  darkness  of  our  race,  is 
great  but  not  total  and  absolute.*    Rays  of  the  light  of  true 

*Isa.  60:  2. 
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religion  have  from  the  creation  of  the  world  been  penetrating 
the  spiritual  darkness.'*'  The  light  shining  in  pagan  religions 
is  verily  light,  the  radiance  of  divine  truth ;  yet  the  light  shin- 
ing in  Scripture  is  other,  than  that.  Scripture  assumes  that 
there  is  in  pagan  consciousness  a  degree  of  illumination  from 
the  heavenly  realm,  and  hence  from  all  nations  challenges  cor- 
dial  response,  but  Scripture  does  not  borrow  from  that  illumi- 
nation. Scripture  shines  by  virtue  of  a  Ii;;ht  effulgent  in  itself 
alone. 

Nor  does  Scripture  profess  to  be  composed  partly  of  super- 
natural religious  truth  and  partly  of  natural  religious  truth. 
Whatever  of  divine  truth  there  is  in  ethnic  religions  Christian- 
ity acknowledges  and  addresses.  But  that  truth  Christianity 
has  in  itself,  independently  of  pagan  intuitions  and  pagan  wor- 
ship. To  the  truths  of  natural  religion,  moreover^  the  observa- 
tion is  applicable  which  was  made  regarding  the  sentiments  and 
precepts  common  to  pagan  and  Christian  morality.  Truths  in 
some  respects  common  to  Christianity  and  the  religions  of  the 
world  are,  nevertheless,  not  the  same.  The  existence  of  God, 
for  example,  is  one  thing  in  all  ethnic  religions,  and  a  very 
different  thing  in  the  religion  of  Scripture.  Among  pagans 
the  belief  in  Deity  is  pantheistic,  or  dualistic,  or  deistic ;  and 
whichever  of  these  forms  religion  may  assume,  it  is  not  belief 
in  one  God  only,  but  in  all  cases  passes  into  the  belief  and  wor- 
ship of  many  gods.  Scripture,  on  the  contrary,  whilst  it  pre- 
sumes that  all  nations  believe  in  the  existence  of  Deity,  ex- 
cludes the  errors  of  pantheism,  and  of  dualism,  and  deism. 
Asserting  the  radical  elements  of  truth  contained  in  these  false 
pagan  beliefs.  Scripture  teaches  the  Divine  to  be  one  God — the 
absolute  One  who  is  the  Personal  and  Holy  and  gracious  God, 
transcendent  and  immanent.  He  is  the  Author,  Ruler,  and 
Upholder  of  all  worlds,  and  yet  truly  present  in  all  things. 
This  one  personal  God  is  in  the  preliminary  economy  of  the 
Did  Testament,  the  covenant  Jehovah  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and 
Jacob,  and  in  the  complemental  spiritual  economy  of  the  New 


*  Rom.  1 :  19,  20. 
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Testament  He  is  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

Instead  of  borrowing  or  appropriating  any  conceptions  of 
Deity  from  natural  religons,  Scripture  illumines  those  religions 
by  shedding  on  them  the  light  of  final  truth.  From  pantheism 
reason  reacts  to  deism,  again  from  deism  to  pantheism  ;  or, 
satisfied  neither  by  pantheism  nor  deism,  reaction  may  carry 
thought  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  atheism.  The  light  of 
Scripture  qualifies  men  to  reject  the  errors  of  pagan  beliefs, 
and  grasp  the  radical  truths  that  underlie  gross  superstitions 
and  false  philosophies. 

Contrasted  with  pagan  beliefs  and  with  systems  and  cere- 
monies of  pagan  worship,  Christianity  is  a  new  religion.  The 
heavenly  light  shining  in  Holy  Scripture  cannot  therefore  be 
seen  in  any  truth,  however  great  and  important  it  may  be,  radi- 
ating from  world-religions,  but  may  be  seen  only  through  the 
illumination  of  this  heavenly  light  itself.  The  pagan  devotee  has 
an  eye  for  the  light  of  absolute  truth ;  his  eye  is  indeed  feeble  and 
diseased,  and  he  may  see  men  as  trees  walking ;  but  his  spiritual  eye 
is  not  lifeless.  The  light  which  is  in  him  is  not  total  darkness. 
That  he  has  a  spiritual  eye,  weak  and  diseased  though  it  ^e,  an 
eye  capable  of  discriminating  somewhat,  when  touched  by  its 
heavenly  beams,  between  the  light  of  Christian  revelation  and 
the  gross  darkness  which  covers  an  apo:itate  world,  Holy  Scrip- 
ture recognizes.  This,  but  no  more.  As  the  conscience  of 
the  pagan  may  be  challenged  by  the  authority  of  the  moral 
law  written  in  God*s  words,  so  by  the  Spirit  may  his  soul  be 
addressed  and  attracted  to  the  fellowship  of  love  with  God  re- 
vealed in  Jesus  Christ. 

The  light  of  Deity  shines  in  the  kingdoms  of  nature,  in  sys- 
tems of  philosophy,  in  the  common  conscience,  and  in  world-re- 
ligious. .  Nature  has  a  spirit,  philosophies  have  ideas,  the  com- 
mon conscience  utters  a  super-human  judicial  authority,  and  the 
religions  of  the  world  reveal  instincts  and  intuitions,  which  pre- 
suppose the  agency  of  One  other  than  natural  law  and  the  con- 
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science,  other  than  metaphysical  hypotheses  and  ceremonies  of 
worship.  That  One  immanent  in  the  cosmos  and  in  man,  active 
in  physical  forces  and  vocal  in  the  conscience,  confronting  in* 
tuitive  perception  and  addressing  the  heart,  stimulating  and 
perpetually  nourishing  divine  beliefs  and  spiritual  devotions, — 
that  One  manifests  the  invisible  things  of  Himself  to  all  races 
and  all  nations,  even  His  eternal  power  and  Qodhead. 

This  supernal  light  penetrates  every  stratum  and  energizes 
the  normal  functions  of  the  social  and  civil  economy  of  non- 
Christian  nationalities.  To  their  social  and  civil  organisation 
this  light  imparts  whatever  of  spiritual  strength,  of  moral  digni- 
ty, and  religious  vitality  we  may  see  at^any  stage  of  their  his- 
tory. Though  inadequate  to  their  needs,  such  light  is  precious. 
It  is  good — a  moral  and  spiritual  good.  Scripture  acknowledges 
it,  approves  it ;  and  Christian  theology  cannot  consistently  close 
her  eye  to  its  supreme  value;  supreme,  compared  with  all  other 
facts,  forces  and  phenomena  of  paganism.  So  much  we  not 
only  concede,  but  emphasise.  Far  from  disregarding  or  ignor- 
ing the  seeds  of  divine  truth  germinant  in  the  fallen  life  of  our 
race,  Scripture  presumes  both  the  existence  and  the  superhu- 
man  origin  of  such  truth. 

Yet  Holy  Scripture  does  not  derive  its  light  from  any  natural 
or  human  source  ;  neither  from  divine  spirit  breathing  in  exter- 
nal nature,  nor  from  intimations  of  divine  authority  given  by  the 
conscience,  neither  from  the  spiritual  wisdom  of  philosophy  nor 
from  the  religious  institutions  of  paganism.  Between  the  two^ 
the  light  of  Scripture  and  the  light  shining  in  human  history, 
there  is  indeed  a  species  of  sympathy,  but  it  is  like  the  co-rela- 
tion between  the  glory  of  the  natural  sun  and  a  weak  bodily 
eye.  The  light  shining  in  Scripture  is  peculiar  to  Scripture. 
It  emanates  from  the  heavenly  realm  to  which  Scripture  is  wed- 
ded ;  and  tolerates  no  complementation  by  any  other  light^ 
whether  scientific  or  philosophical,  moral  or  religious. 

What  is  this  divine  light  radiating  from  the  written  Word  of 
God? 


IV. 


WHY  DO  CHRISTIANS  DIE? 

BY  RBV.  J.  A.  DE  BAUN,  D.D. 

Thb  question  is  very  difficult.  The  death  of  the  body  is 
a  part  of  the  curse  of  the  law — the  penalty  of  sin.  And  sin  is 
the  only  cause  of  death.  Milton  was  entirely  scriptural  when 
he  sang  of  the  disobedience  which  Brought  death  into  the 
world,  and  all  our  woe.*'  Death  came  by  sin,  and  no  other 
possible  reason  why  is — ^reasonably — even  to  be  conjectured. 

Not,  indeed,  in  all  cases  personal  sin.  Through  some  vital 
union  with  the  fates  of  sinning  men  brute  creatures  die  though 
by  their  utter  lack  of  moral  nature,  they  are  incapable  of  sin. 
And  infants  die,  though  they  have  never  known  good  or  evil. 
And  the  one  death  of  all  deaths,  which  convulsed  nature  and 
shocked  the  universe,  was  the  death  of  One  who,  both  in  nature 
and  in  person,  knew  no  sin.  But  the  infant  of  an  hour  is  the 
corrupt  offspring  of  a  corrupt  race,  and  the  great  Son  of  Qod 
voluntarily  linked  His  fate  with  those  who,  because  of  sin, 
were  doomed  to  die. 

With  the  broadest  vision  and  the  most  careful  consideration 
it  remains  true  that  death  came  by  sin :  in  its  essential  nature 
it  is  the  penalty  of  the  law.  We  may  reverently  say  that  the 
God  who  made  all  things,  and  established  all  order,  invented 
death  as  the  judicial  consequence  of  transgression. 

But  Christians  are  redeemed  from  the  curse  of  the  law.  By 
a  special  provision  of  grace  the  penalty  which  they  have  incurred 
is  borne  by  Another  in  their  stead.  There  is  now  therefore  no 
condemnation  to  them  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus.  He  bore 
their  sins  in  His  own  body  on  the  tree,  and  there  and  then  He 
died  their  death.    So  they  are  freed  from  that  in  which  they 
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were  held,  and  for  them  life  and  immortality  are  brought  to 
light  in  the  gospel.  That  ia  the  gospel.  And  yet  Christians 
die.  It  is  no  explanation  to  call  the  dissolution  of  the  body 
by  some  other  name.  It  is  true  that  the  separation  of  soul 
and  body  is  not  the  whole  of  death,  but  it  is  death.  We  may 
poetically  say, 

It  is  not  death  to  die ; " 

we  may  gather  sweetness  out  of  precious  scriptural  words,  and 
speak  of  "  falling  on  sleep  we  may  find  real  and  great  con- 
solation in  regarding  the  event  as  a  departure  to  be  with 
Christ but  still  it  is  death.  With  heavy  hearts  we  have 
watched  the  increasing  failure  of  the  powers  of  life  through 
long,  weary,  painful  months  and  years  in  those  whom  we  loved 
and  Christ ;  loved  with  unspeakable  sympathy  and  agony  we 
have  hung  ministering  over  the  beds  where  they  lay  groaning 
with  the  pangs  of  dissolution;  we  have  witnessed  when  we 
could  not  bear  to  witness  the  throes  of  mortal  conflict  until  all 
the  struggling  energies  succumbed,  and  with  a  sob  of  half  relief 
and  all  grief  we  have  said,  and  rightly  said,  he  is  dead." 
Even  Jesus  said  plainly,    Lazarus  is  dead." 

Why  do  Christians  die?  Since  Jesus  died  for  them,  how 
can  they  die  ? 

It  will  not  do  to  say  that  He  died  for  our  souls,  but  not  for 
our  bodies.  He  died  for  us,  body  and  soul.  There  was  noth- 
ing in  Him  of  that  perverted  asceticism  which  counts  the  body 
nothing  wortb,  and  looks  with  contempt  upon  flesh  and  blood. 
Not  only  did  He  make  the  body,  but  as  to  our  fleshly  nature 
He  also  Himself  took  part  in  the  same,  and  He  gave  His  body 
for  our  bodies  that  he  might  redeem  our  flesh  unto  God. 
When  He  cometh  He  will  bring,  not  disembodied  spirits,  but 
His  resurrected  and  completed  saints ;  and  so  shall  we  be — 
we,  body,  soul  and  spirit,  all  that  constitutes  ourselves — forever 
with  the  Lord.  The  fact  that  He  took  His  own  body  to  heaven 
is  our  warrant  for  His  redeeming  love  for  our  bodies  too. 

Why,  then,  do  Christians  die  ?  The  question  is  by  no  means 
new.    In  all  generations  it  has  confronted  thoughtful  students 
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of  the  Holy  Word,  and  those  who  have  been  set  for  the  defense 
of  the  gospel :  and  the  answers  have  been,  perhaps,  even  more 
various  than  the  several  philosophic  schemes  of  general  inter^ 
pretation  and  formulated  creeds.  Moreover,  in  some  cases  the 
slightness — the  utter  unsatisfactoriness — of  the  solution,  and  in 
others  the  wavering  double-mindedness  of  the  answer  given, 
plainly  shows  that  this  question  has  not  attained  a  self-evident 
understanding  even  by  the  light  of  eighteen  hundred  years  of 
consideration. 

We  quote  such  opinions  as  we  have  been  able  to  gather 
from  standard  authors  who,  in  this  matter,  seem  to  deserve  a 
hearing. 

1.  Whitby,  in  his  commentary,  quotes  Irencens  as  follows : 
(we  have  not  been  able  to  verify  the  quotation  because  of  some 
mistake  in  the  reference) : — "  Now  the  reason  why,  after  our 
freedom  from  condemnation  by  the  death  of  Christ,  our  bodies 
are  still  subject  to  death,  is  thus  assigned  by  the  fathers : 
•  Because,  should  we  have  lived  forever  in  this  imperfect  state, 
we  should  have  sinned  forever,'  and  therefore  '  God  permits 
good  men  still  to  die  that  sin  might  not  live  forever  in  them ; 
doing  this  not  out  of  His  displeasure  to  punish  them  for  sin,  but 
out  of  mercy  to  free  them  from  it.*  " 

But  in  this  explanation  there  are  two  evident  fallacies :  first, 
the  assumption  that  if  we  lived  forever  we  must  live  forever  in 
this  imperfect  state ;  and  second,  that  sin  is  killed  by  death — 
that  we  are  saved  from  sin  by  dying.  It  is  not  our  dying, 
but  the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  saves  His  people  from 
their  sins. 

2.  Calvin,  in  his  commentary  on  Rom.  viii,  10,  says  :  "  He, 
(Paul),  anticipates  here  an  occasion  of  doubt,  which  might  have 
otherwise  disturbed  us ;  for  though  the  Spirit  possesses  a  part  of 
us,  we  yet  see  another  part  still  under  the  power  of  death.  He 
then  gives  this  answer — that  the  power  of  quickening  is  in  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  which  will  be  efiFectual  in  swallowing  up  our 
mortality.  He  hence  concludes  that  we  must  patiently  wait 
until  the  relics  of  sin  be  entirely  abolished    ....  The 
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word  'body'  signifies  that  gross  mass  which  is  not  yet  purified 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  from  earthly  dregs,  which  delights  in 
nothing  but  what  is  gross;  for  it  would  be  otherwise  absurd 
to  ascribe  to  the  body  the  fault  of  sin  ;  besides,  the  soul  is  so 
far  from  being  life  that  it  does  not  of  itself  live.^ 

The  idea  seems  to  be  that  the  body  is  so  gross  that  there 
is  nothing  to  do  with  it  but  first  to  kill  it,  and  we  must  patient- 
ly wait  that  process  before  its  redemption. 

If  indeed  that  were  the  only  way  of  getting  out  of  the  flesh 
the  grossness  which  sin  has  wrought,  then  welcome  temporal 
death !  But  it  seema  to  us  that^  rightly  considered,  sin  has 
wrought  quite  as  much  grossness  in  the  soul  as  in  the  body: 
indeed  that  grossness  is  more  essentially  spiritual  than  carnal, 
and  that  it  is  quite  as  persistent  and  inorained  in  the  immaterial 
as  in  the  material  part  of  us  ;  in  short,  that  it  is  a  crude  and 
gross  conception  which  limits  or  especially  attributes  grossness 
to  matter.  Consequently,  if  the  way  to  get  the  relics  of  sin  out  of 
the  body  is  by  means  of  death,  then  is  not  that  also  the  way  to  get 
the  relics  of  sin  out  of  the  soul ;  and  must  there  not  be  spiritual 
death  as  well  as  temporal  death  before  there  can  be  deliver- 
ance? 

But  further,  is  there  not  a  doctrinal  fallacy  in  making  death 
the  Saviour,  even  of  the  body,  if  only  from  the  relics  of  sin  ? 

If  we  have  at  all  rightly  understood  Calvin,  his  explanation 
seems  to  us  full  of  the  asceticism  which  pours  contempt  upon 
the  body  beyond  its  comparative  merit,  and  sees  an  unwar- 
ranted necessity  for  the  mortification  of  the  flesh.  And  it 
is  not  like  Calvin  to  let  death,  nor  life,  nor  any  other  creature 
separate  him  from  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord  as  the  only  Saviour 
even  of  a  despicable  body,  though  it  were  only  from  the  relics 
of  sin. 

3.  CriW,  in  his  commentary  on  Rom.  viii.  10,  says,  This 
fleshly  body,  because  liable  to  afflictions,  which  are  called 
deaths,  has  the  seeds  of  mortality  in  it,  and  shall  in  a  little  time 
die,  notwithstanding  the  gift  of  it  to  Christ,  though  it  is 
redeemed  by  His  blood,  and  united  to  Him.    The  reason  of  it 
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is  not  merely  the  decree  of  God,  nor  does  it  arise  from  the 
original  constitution  of  the  bodj  ;  but  sin  is  the  true  reason  of 
it — sin  original  and  actual,  indwelling  sin  ;  but  pot  by  way  of 
punishment  for  it,  for  Christ  has  borne  that :  death  is  one  of 
the  saints'  privileges  ;  it  is  for  their  good,  and  therefore  desired 
by  them^  that  they  might  be  rid  of  it,  and  freed  from  all  the 
troubles  which  are  the  consequents  of  it.^ 

This  is  intended  to  be,,  and  seems  to  be,  very  carefully 
guarded  from  any  ascription  to  death  of  the  office  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  as  Saviour ;  and  yet  it  makes  death  the  Lord's  way  of 
deliverance  for  His  people  from  the  con8e(|uents  of  sin.  And 
that  is  a  doctrinally  onsound  position :  we  say  so  not  for 
doctrines'  sake,  but  for  the  honor  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
whose  way  of  saving  His  people  from  their  sins  and  the  conse- 
quents is  not  by  their  death  but  by  His  own.  And  He  does  it 
all  Himself,  and  does  not  require  our  death  even  to  finish  up 
His  work* 

4.  Haldane^  iD  his  commentary  on  Bom.  viii.  10,  gives  the 
following  beautiful,  but  complicated  and  not  altogether  consist- 
ent explanation  i    Such  a  death  — the  death  of  a  Christian — 

is  not  a  punishment  of  sin,  or  a  curse  of  the  law.  Its  end  and 
use  to  the  regenerate,  as  to  their  bodies,  is  to  extirpate  and 
destroy  the  sin  that  remains  in  them ;  they  must  die  in  order  to 
be  purified.  The  infusion  of  that  moral  poison  has  so  corrupted 
our  bodies  that  like  the  leprous  house^  they  must  be  taken  down 
and  renewed  to  be  purified  from  sin.  As  the  grain  is  not 
quickened  except  it  die,  in  the  same  way  our  bodies  die  and 
moulder  in  the  dust,  to  be  revived  and  reconstructed  in  holiness. 
If  it  be  said  that  6od^  without  dooming  His  people  to  die,  could 
have  changed  them  in  a  moment,  as  He  will  do  with  respect  to 
those  who  shall  survive  to  the  day  of  His  coming,  it  should  be 
considered  that  the  wisdom  of  God  hath  judged  it  proper  that 
the  believer  should  be  subjected  to  the  death  of  the  body.  This 
tends  to  lead  him  to  hold  sin  in  abhorrence  whence  death 
proceeds.  He  also  sees  in  death  the  goodness  and  severity  of 
Ood,  and  by  it  and  his  other  afflictions  he  may  judge  what  will 
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be  the  end  of  those  whom  God  punishes  in  an^er.  He  may 
observe  in  it  the  goodness  of  God  to  him  in  depriving  it  of  its 
sting,  and  ordering  it  so  that  he  may  more  fully  taste  the  sweet- 
ness of  a  lasting  and  immortal  life.  Such  discipline,  too^  tends 
to  humble  the  believer,  by  which  also  his  graces,  given  to  him 
by  God,  are  increased,  and  the  power  of  the  Lord  made  manifest 
in  his  weakness.  Finally,  believers  die  that  in  their  death  they 
may  be  conformed  to  Jesus  Christ;  for  if  He  died  shall  they, 
who  are  His  members,  be  exempt  from  this  lot  ?  And  if  He 
must  in  that  way  enter  into  His  glory,  shall  they  who  are  His 
members  enter  by  another  way  ?  And  this  assuredly  is  a  great 
consolation,  that  in  dying  we  follow  Jesus  Christ,  our  Head, 
who  hath  gone  before  us  ...  .  The  nature  of  death  is 
changed  to  believers  by  Jesus  Christ,  so  that  the  '  day  of  their 
death  is  better  than  the  day  of  their  birth/  Death  to  them  is 
no  more  a  curse,  but  a  blessing,  which  puts  an  end  to  their  sins 
and  troubles,  causing  them  to  pass  to  perfect  holiness  and 
happiness,  and  from  being  absent  from  the  Lord  to  carry  them 
into  His  presence  in  Paradise.  From  being  strangers  on  the 
earth,  it  introduces  them  into  their  heavenly  inheritance.  .  . 
If  the  children  of  Israel,  when  they  arrived  at  the  river  Jordani 
were  dismayed  at  the  overflowing  of  its  waters,  had  they  not 
reason  to  rejoice  when  they  beheld  on  the  other  side  that  fertile 
land  which  God  had  promised  them,  and  into  which  they  were 
about  to  enter  to  enjoy  its  fruits  ?  But  above  all,  had  they  not 
cause  of  encouragement,  when  they  saw  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant 
was  in  the  midst  of  Jordan  ?  Death  is  the  passage  of  Jordan  by 
which  believers  enter  the  heavenly  Canaan.  In  order  that  its 
waves  may  not  overwhelm  them  in  passing,  Jesus  Christ  arrests 
them,  since  He  is  in  His  people,  and  consequently  with  them.'» 
This  homily  is  Haldane  all  over — beautiful  with  piety,  prac- 
tical out  of  a  personal  experience  of  divine  grace,  straight- 
forward in  the  exhibition  of  common  sense,  and  giving  supreme 
honor  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  our  only  Head  and  Saviour. 
We  hate  to  touch  it  with  a  dissecting  hand,  lest  we  spoil  its 
perfume  for  some  dear  mortal  child  of  God.    But  our  oflSce 
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jast  now  is  to  look  for  the  heart  of  the  truth  as  to  the  necessity 
for  the  Christian's  death ;  has  Haldane  shown  it  here  ?  His 
analysis  is  easy,  but  confusing,  too.  (1.)  The  end  and  use  of 
death,  to  the  regenerate,  is  to  extirpate  and  destroy  the  sin  that 
remains  in  them, — they  must  die  in  order  to  be  purified  " — this 
is  not  consistent  with  Haldane's  theology,  nor  with  ours.  It 
is  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  that  cleanseth  from  all  sin  ;  and  He 
gives  the  victory — we  do  not  die  for  it.  (2.)  Our  bodies  die 
and  moulder  in  the  dust  to  be  revived  and  reconstructed  in 
holiness."  But  could  not  the  Lord  purify  the  body  without 
the  grave,  as  well  as  the  soul  without  hell  ?  (3.)  The  believer 
by  his  own  death  may  judge  what  will  be  the  end  of  those 
whom  God  punishes  in  anger.  Perhaps  we  had  better  let  that 
go  without  comment.  (4.)  By  death  the  believer  may  more 
fully  taste  the  sweetness  of  a  lasting  and  immortal  life."  Y.es, 
that  may  be  an  incidental  benefit  of  death,  but  not  a  reason 
why.  And  we  would  say  the  same  of  (5.) — the  discipline  of 
death  tends  to  humble  the  believer,  and  increase  his  graces  and 
to  manifest  the  power  of  God  in  his  weakness." 

(6.)  "  Believers  die  that  they  may  be  conformed  to  Jesus 
Christ.  If  He  must  in  that  way  enter  into  His  glory  shall  they 
who  are  His  members  enter  by  another  way  ?  '  But  if  He  died 
for  them,  then  why  must  they  themselves  die  ?  That  is  just  the 
question  in  hand;  and  surely,  it  will  not  do  to  say  that  inasmuch 
as  Christ  has  died  in  our  stead,  therefore  we  must  nevertheless 
die. 

(7).  Death  to  believers  is  no  more  a  curse,  but  a  blessing 
which  carries  them  into  the  presence  of  the  Lord  in  Paradise." 
Yes,  blessed  be  His  holy  name !  But  why  death  to  carry  them 
— the  pain,  and  the  shame,  and  the  darkness  of  it,  rather  than 
the  translation-glory  which  would  be  quite  as  possible  with  God? 

5.  Godet  meets  the  question  thus:  ^^From  Rom.  v.  12,  15, 
17,  we  know  the  Apostle's  view  respecting  the  cause  of  death ; 
'  Through  one  man's  ofi'ense  many  are  dead/  The  fact  of  uni- 
versal death  does  not,  therefore,  arise  from  the  sins  of  indi^duals, 

bat  from  the  original  transgression.  The  meaning  of  these  words  ; 
•  16 
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because  of  sin,  is  thas  fixed :  they  refer  to  Adam's  sin.  It  is 
sometimes  asked  ^hy  believers  still  die,  if  Christ  really  died 
for  them,  and  an  argument  is  drawn  hence  against  the  doctrine 
of  expiation.  Bat  it  is  forgotten  that,  death  not  being  an  indi- 
vidual punishment,  there  is  no  connection  between  this  fact  and 
the  pardon  of  sins  granted  to  believing  individuals.  Death,  as  a 
judgment  on  humanity,  bearing  on  the  species  as  such,  remains 
till  the  general  consummation  of  Christ's  work  ;  comp.  1  Oor. 
XV.  26.  The  term  dead  here  signifies,  irrevocably  smitten  with 
death.  The  human  body  bears  within  itself  from  its  formation 
the  germ  of  death  :  it  begins  to  die  the  instant  it  begins  to  live. 
Commentators  who  like  Chrysostom,  Ebrard,  Grotius,  explain 
this  term  dead  as  dead  unto  sin  (in  a  good  sense),  evidently  do 
not  understand  the  course  of  thought  in  these  verses,  (Rom. 
viii.  9-11).  But  if  the  believer's  death  cannot  be  prevented, 
there  is  a  domain  in  him  where  life  has  already  established  its 
reign,  the  spirit,  in  which  Christ  dwells." 

This  exposition  seems  to  us  to  be  based  upon  a  fundamental 
fallacy,  in  that  it  makes  or  presupposes  an  unwarranted  dis- 
tinction in  the  application  of  the  three-fold  penalty  of  the 
law — death,  temporal,  spiritual  and  eternal.  Speaking  of 
temporal  death,  Godet  asserts  that  it  is  not  an  individual  pun- 
ishment, but  a  judgment  on  humanity,  bearing  on  the  species  as 
such.  But  the  penalty  of  the  law  is  one  ;  and  if  temporal  death 
is  a  judgment  on  humanity,  bearing  on  the  species  as  such,  so 
also  is  doath  spiritual  and  eternal.  And  in  a  sense  that  is  true ; 
but  in  no  ordinary  sense  can  death  spiritual  and  eternal  be  under- 
stood otherwise  than  as  an  individual  punishment,  however 
superinduced  by  original  sin  and  race  depravity.  The  thunder 
of  the  law  is  personal — *'  the  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die."  The 
sting  of  death  is  not  race  origin,  but  sin.  On  what  principle 
can  we  sever  temporal  death  from  the  one  penalty  of  the  law 
,  and  set  it  aside  as  being  because  of  Adam's  sin,  while  we  declare 
the  rest  of  the  penalty  to  be  individual  and  personal  ?  Must 
we  not  necessarily  hold  it  true  that  in  whatever  sense  and 
degree  temporal  death  is  the  penalty  of  Adam's  transgression, 
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of  original  sin,  of  race  depravity,  spiritual  and  eternal  death 
are  of  precisely  the  same  origin  ?  But  Godet  make  the  dis- 
tinction in  the  application  of  the  three-fold  penalty  still  more 
marked,  if  not  more  radical.  Speaking  of  Rom.  viii.  10, 
"  The  body  is  dead  because  of  sin,*'  he  says,  the  term  dead 
here  signifies,  irrevocably  smitten  with  death.  The  human 
body  bears  within  itself  from  its  formation  the  germ  of  death ; 
it  begins  to  die  the  instant  it  begins  to  live/'  But  why  is 
temporal  death  irrevocable,  if  death  spiritual  and  eternal  are 
remediable  through  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ?  He  says,  because 
the  human  body  bears  within  itself  from  its  formation 
the  germ  of  death,  and  so  the  believer's  death  cannot  be 
prevented.  But  is  the  body  more  sorely,  more  essentially, 
more  radically,  more  vitally  stricken  with  death,  than  the 
soul  is?  In  short,  is  the  penalty  of  the  death  of  the  body 
so  peculiar  a  part  of  the  one  penalty  of  the  law  that  it  is 
inevitable  and  irrevocable,  while  the  same  penalty  of  the  same 
law  against  the  soul  may  be  balanced  and  outweighed  by  a 
ransom  ? 

The  fact,  of  course,  is  unquestionable,  that  while  the  people 
of  God  inherit  everlasting  life,  the  death  of  their  bodies  stands 
unrevoked ;  but  when  we  have  read  all  that  Godet  says  about 
it,  we  still  ask,  **  Why  do  Christans  die  \" 

6.  Dr.  Charles  Hodge,  in  his  commentary  on  Rom.  viii.  10, 
explains  as  follows  :  The  body  indeed  is  dead — i.  e.  must  die^ 
is  obnoxious  to  death,  notwithstanding  the  indwelling  of  the 
life-giving  Spirit,  on  account  of  sin.  Sin  is  the  cause  of  all  in- 
firmities and  sorrows,  and  finally,  of  the  disHoIution  to  which  our 
bodies  are  subject  in  this  world.  This  fact  is  inconsistent  neither 
with  our  being  in  favor  with  God,  nor  with  our  being  partakers 
of  the  life  of  Christ.  This  is  evident  from  two  considerations : 
First,  our  souls  already  participate  in  this  life ;  and  secondly, 
our  bodies  shall  be  raised  up  again,  and  share  forever  in  that 
blessedness  of  which  Christ  is  the  Author.''  With  the  deepest 
respect  for  this  Master  in  Israel  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  so 
far  as  our  inquiry  is  concerned,  his  reasoning  is  inconsequen- 
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tial.  Christians  die  on  accoant  of  sin  :  how  can  that  be,  when 
Christ  died  for  us?  Is  it  an  answer  to  say,  first,  that  their 
souls  live,  and,  secondly,  that  their  bodies  shall  rise  again  ? 
Nevertheless,  why  do  they  die  ? 

7.  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge  quoted  in  Pott's  Golden  Dawn,  page 
150,  much  more  profoundly  says :  "  Justification  changes  the 
entire  federal  relation  of  its  subject  to  the  law,  and  raises  him 
forever  above  all  the  penal  consequences  of  sin.  Death,  there- 
fore, while  remaining  a  part  of  the  penalty  of  the  unsatisfied 
law  in  relation  to  the  unjust,  is  like  all  other  afflictions 
changed,  in  relation  to  the  justified,  into  an  element  of  improv* 
ing  discipline.  It  is  made  necessary  for  them  from  the  present 
constitution  of  the  body,  while  it  is  to  both  body  and  soul  the 
gateway  of  heaven." 

That  death  is  to  the  Christian  an  element  of  improving  disci- 
pline is  unquestionably  an  incidental  benefit,  but  just  as  evi- 
dently not  a  radical  reason  for  its  occurrence.  And,  indeed, 
Dr.  Hodge  does  not  so  assign  it,  any  more  than  the  other  in- 
cidental of  death  that  it  is  the  gateway  of  heaven  ;  but  finds 
necessity  for  death  in  the  present  constitution  of  the  body.'* 
True  enough  :  but  when  the  Lord  planned  and  executed  Re- 
demption to  rescue  His  people,  was  the  constitution  of  their 
bodies  so  inexorably  ^xed  that  they  must  die  nevertheless  ? 
Two,  already,  He  has  changed  and  glorified^without  their  see- 
ing death ;  none  of  those  who  remain  when  He  comes  again 
shall  die,  but  shall  be  changed  into  glory  in  a  moment,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye.    Why  then  do  Christians  die? 

8.  Meyer  meets  the  question  with  a  simple  declaration : 
Death,  which  has  arisen  and  become  general  through  the  en- 
trance of  sin  into  the  world,  can  be  averted  in  no  case,  not  even 
in  that  of  the  regenerate  man."  And  again,  According  to 
Rom.  viii.  10,  there  was  still  left  one  power  of  death,  that  over 
the  body."  Surely  he  does  not  mean  to  intimate  that  it  is  be- 
yond the  power  of  God ;  and  yet  his  "  can  be  averted  in  no 
case  "  sounds  like  the  knell  of  irresponsible  and  remorseless 
doom — a  supreme  fate.    To  the  like  purport, 
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9.  Whedon  simply  says,  without  arguaient  or  attempted  ex- 
planation :  The  body  is,  in  spite  of  regeneration,  dead,  in  its 
unreversed  destiny  of  mortality." 

10.  Dr.  RiddUj  in  Lange's  Commentary,  on  Rom.  viii.  10, 
says :  "  The  physical  death  of  the  body  is  to  be  viewed  as  a 
moral  result  of  the  indwelling  sin,  but  only  because  the  body 
has  not  yet  shared  in  the  full  results  of  redemption.'^  To  this 
brief  statement  of  doctrine  on  our  topic  we  shall  have  occasion 
soon  to  recur. 

Tn  our  search  for  the  radical  reason  why  Christians  die,  not- 
withstanding the  death  of  their  Substitute  and  Surety,  it  would 
be  strange  if  we  had  not  lighted  upon  incidental  reasons,  or  at 
least  incidental  benefits  accruing  from  the  momentous  fact. 
Such  is  the  plenitude  of  the  Divine  wisdom  that  nothing  that 
Ood  does  and  nothing  that  God  permits  stands  for  one  purpose 
alone.  Many  ends  He  accomplishes  by  every  single  movement 
of  His  finger — by  every  one  of  His  thoughts.  No  one  can  even 
superficially  observe  the  interlinkings  of  His  Providence  or  the 
overlappiugs  of  His  Word  without  coming  to  look  instinctively  for 
something  more  when  we  think  we  see  a  reason  why.  So,  cer- 
tainly, in  this  matter ;  whatever  is  the  radical  reason  why,  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  Lord  has  many  gracious  benefit's  for  His 
people  in  their  continued  subjection  to  physical  death. 

a)  To  a  Christian  the  certainty  of  death  is  a  disciplinej  keep- 
ing him  humble,  consciously  dependent,  and  the  more  anxious 
for  a  strong  hold  upon  the  personal  presence  and  almighty 
grace  of  his  all-conquering  Lord.  A  training  discipline,  too, 
by  which  he  shall  be  nerved  to  meet  with  boldness  the  enemy 
before  which  all  nature  quails,  and  so  at  once  both  feel  and 
show  the  sanctified  courage  which  pertains  to  regenerated  hu* 
manity.  And  yet  further,  the  discipline  of  deepest  trial,  even 
unto  death,  shall  make  the  life  to  come  the  sweeter  when  this 
last  danger  is  overpast. 

b)  To  the  Christian,  death  is  the  occasion  of  deliverance^  from 
the  remaining  troubles  of  sin,  from  pain,  from  sorrow,  and  from 
this  present  evil  world. 
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c)  The  Christian's  death  is  his  gateway  to  heaven.  Death 
does  not  save  him  ;  death  does  not  take  him  there;  butthroagh 
death  he  enters  in,  led  and  held  by  Him  who  has  conquered 
death,  and  led  captivity  captive. 

d)  For  the  Christian^  the  death  of  his  body  is  the  prelimi- 
nary to  reconstruction.  Willingly,  gladly,  he  will  let  it  be 
sown  a  natural  body,  that  it  may  be  raised  a  spiritual  body. 

e)  The  death  of  the  Christian  is  for  the  glory  of  God.  His 
strength  is  made  perfect  in  our  weakness  ;  never  more  manifest- 
ly than  when  heart  and  flesh  fail  us^  and  He  has  to  see  us 
through  the  crisis  in  which  all  other  help  helplessly  stands  still. 

f)  Christians  die  because  God  would  not  have  men  know 
positively  in  this  world  who  are  His.  Not  to  dwell  upon  the 
thought — if  only  they  died  whom  God  rejects,  how  could  the 
righteous  bear  the  death  of  a  friend  7  How  could  we  who 
preach  the  gospel  live  and  preach  on,  after  the  funeral  of  one  of 
our  flock  ?  Surely,  surely,  for  the  comfort — for  the  poiBibility 
of  living,  I  would  rather  die  myself  than  to  have  only  the  lost 
die.  But  now  for  a  radical  answer  to  our  question,  Why  do 
Christians  die? 

It  seems  to  us  that  Dr.  Riddle,  as  quoted  above,  has  touched 
the  essential  point ;  though  without  the  emphasis  and  amplifi- 
cation which  it  both  needs  and  deserves  :  The  physical  death 
of  the  body  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  moral  result  of  the  indwelling 
sin,  but  only  became  the  body  has  not  yd  shared  in  the  ftUl  results 
of  redemption  J' 

When  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  bore  our  sins  in  His  own  body 
on  the  tree,  His  work  of  atonement  for  all  His  people  was  fully 
accomplished.  When  lie  cried,  It  is  finished,*'  and  gave  up 
the  ghost,  He  had  paid  all  the  price,  had  fully  satisfied  for  all 
our  sins,  and  had  entirely  vindicated  the  Divine  justice.  There 
remained  no  more  sacrifice  to  be  offered  ;  the  chastisement 
of  our  peace  had  been  laid  upon  Him,  and  He  had  died  our 
death. 

And  yet  His  work  of  redemption  was  not  entirely  done.  The 
end  was  indeed  made  sure;  but  results  and  consequents  were 
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still  to  be  wrought  out,  not  only  by  the  natural  and  necessary 
sequence  of  events,  but  by  His  own  imminent  working.  He 
returned  to  His  Father  and  to  our  Father — to  His  God  and  our 
God — not  to  sit  yet  in  ultimate  glory  and  eternal  rest,  but  from 
His  throne  to  finish  His  Mediatorial  and  Redemptive  work  :  to 
be  still  our  active  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King.    For  instance, 

1.  He  is  our  Intercessor.  He  presents  the  case  and  pleads 
the  cause  of  each  one  of  His  people  before  the  throne  of  God. 
He  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us.  Now  and  ever, 
until  we  get  safely  home,  if  any  man  sin  we  have  an  advocate 
with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous."  He  has  gone 
within  the  veil  with  His  own  blood,  not  to  present  Himself, 
but  to  represent  us  before  the  mercy-seat.  The  seventeenth 
chapter  of  St.  John  is,  as  it  were,  a  pre-echo  of  the  fulfillment 
of  His  office  which  goes  on  unceasingly  as  long  as  His  people 
shall  have  need. 

2.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  still  educating  His  people  by 
His  word,  by  His  Spirit,  by  His  personal  presence,  by  His 
direction  of  Providence,  and  by  the  means  of  grace  to  make 
ready  a  people  prepared  for  the  Lord,  and  to  fit  them 
for  their  inheritance.  Long  ago  He  redeemed  them,  every  one ; 
but  in  process  of  time  and  by  the  process  of  grace,  He  re* 
generates,  converts,  enlightens,  and  sanctifies ;  until  He  has 
fully  fashioned  them,  a  peculiar  people  and  a  royal  nation. 
With  each  one  of  them  all  this  is  a  work  of  His  unfinished 
until— one  by  one — they  are  gathered  into  the  joys  of  their 
Lord. 

8.  He  still  is  gathering  His  other  sheep,  which  are  not  yet 
of  this  fold.  To  this  end  He  is  with  those  who  are  preach- 
ing the  gospel  to  every  creature,  at  once  working  mightily 
and  waiting  patiently  for  individual  souls,  for  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  and,  we  humbly  trust,  for  many  everywhere  who  are 
yet  sitting  in  darkness. 

4.  He  is  building  up  His  Church,  the  glorious  temple,  not 
yet  finished,  but  whose  walls  are  growing  in  strength  and 
beauty,  and  will  grow,  under  His  hand,  until  the  top-stone 
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shall  be  laid  with  shoutings  of  grace,  grace ^'  unto  it.  Even 
now  her  walls  are  salvation  and  her  bulwarks  praise;  but  it 
doth  not  yet  appear  what  she  shall  be  when  her  King  shall  enter 
in.    But  then, 

5.  He  is  coming  for  His  own. 

The  day  shall  be  when  the  same  Jesus  after  whose  ascending 
fbrm  His  disciples  gazed  steadfastly  into  heaven  shall  come 
again  in  power  and  glory — come  to  gather  His  elect  from 
the  four  winds,  from  the  one  end  under  heaven  to  the  other. 
Then  shall  come  to  pass  that  which  He  hath  promised.  I 
will  come  again  and  receive  you  unto  Myself,  that  where  I 
am  there  may  ye  be  also."  Then  all  that  are  in  the  graves 
shall  hear  His  voice  and  come  forth ;  the  dead  small  and  great 
shall  stand  before  God  ;  the  sea  shall  .give  up  the  dead  which 
are  in  it,  and  death  and  hell  shall  deliver  up  the  dead  which 
are  in  them  ;  and  He  shall  sever  the  wicked  from  among  the 
just ;  and  so  shall  we  go  to  be  forever  with  the  Lord. 

Then  cometh  the  end,  when  He  shall  have  delivered  up  the 
Kingdom  to  God,  even  the  Father,  when  He  shall  have  put 
down  all  rule,  and  all  authority  and  all  power.  For  He  must 
reign  till  He  hath  put  all  enemies  under  His  feet.  The  laa^ 
enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed  is  death." 

For  that  culmination  we  have  been  hastily  sketching  the  re- 
sulting and  consequent  work  of  redemption  which  is  still  going 
on,  and  which  is  yet  to  come.  The  last  thing  which  our  Re- 
deemer shall  do  for  His  people,  before  He  finally  sits  down  with 
them  in  the  Kingdom  of  His  Father,  is  to  destroy  death.  To  be 
the  death  of  death. 

Until  then  death  reigns  in  our  mortal  bodies,  even  as  death 
has  reigned  ever  since  sin  brought  him  into  the  world.  Death 
reigns,  notwithstanding  the  great  Redemption  and  the  great 
Salvation,  because  our  Redeemer  has  not  yet  finished  His 
work.  He  has  taken  away  the  sting  of  death,  and  victory 
from  the  grave.  For  His  disciples  He  has  emptied  death,  and 
made  it  only  a  form  and  shadow  of  what  it  was, — albeit  a 
form  grim  and  dreadful.    He  has  made  His  people  to  triumph 
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even  in  dying,  and  has  given  them  suhstantial  and  actual  and 
abiding  victory,  though  still  they  fall.  Cast  down  but  not  de- 
stroyed they  are,  because  even  in  their  seeming  defeat  He  hath 
led  captivity  captive.  Death  has  a  poor  show  of  triumph  when 
it  shakes  down  the  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle,  only  to  let 
the  redeemed  prisoner  go  free  in  that  very  act,  and  the  fighting 
pilgrim  even  thereby  to  become  victorious  conqueror ;  but  what 
shall  we  say  of  death  when  it  shall  be  compelled  to  yield  up  its 
poor  prey  glorified  and  immortal  ?  Nay,  what  shall  we  say  of 
death  when  all  these  things  shall  be  finished  by  the  utter  and 
final  destruction  of  death,  after  the  last  scrap  that  death  has 
taken  shall  be  wrested  away  and  made  glorious  in  the  light  of 
God! 

Why  do  Christians  die  ?  Because  we  are  still  in  the  midst  of 
the  process  of  redemption,  and  our  Lord  has  not  yet  slain 
that  one  last  enemy — death.  He  hath  severed  his  sting.  He 
hath  left  to  him  only  a  barren  triumph ;  and  soon,  when  He 
Cometh,  He  shall  be  the  death  of  death,  and  there  shall  be  no 
more  death. 

Even  so,  come  Lord  Jesus,  yea,  come  quickly  ! 


ETERNAL  LIFE  AND  ETERNAL  DEATH. 


BY  REV.  C.  Z.  WEISBR,  D.  D. 


I.— What  i9  Life? 

Whoever  professes  to  write  a  treatise  on  Life,  with  the  faint- 
est pretense  of  telling  its  principium  easendiy  must  expect  to  be 
regarded  very  youthful^  quite  inexperienced,  and  a  gentleman 
of  great  leisure."  After  a  fruitless  search  for  the  Elixir  of 
Life,"  stretching  over  six  thousand  years,  .the  conviction  has 
firmly  settled  itself,  that  this  is  one  of  the  riddles  which  mankind 
is  not  to  solve.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  by 
casting  aside  such  an  essay,  or  by  the  ignoring  of  all  philoso- 
phical or  theological  discussions,  all  inquiry  and  controversy 
will  cease,  concerning  the  theme.  Man  cannot  so  readily  and 
finally  exanmiate  himself  of  all  concern  about  the  substance, 
which  constitutes  his  vitality,  or  essential  being,  try  as  he  may. 
The  contemptuous  sneer  of  Pontius  Pilate  has  not  at  all  stayed 
the  endeavor  to  answer  the  question  :  What  is  truth  f 

The  Materia  Prima  of  all  things,  or  the  substance  of 
individual  existence  even,  must  be  referred  to  the  unwritten 
volume  of  Things  Unknown  and  Unknowable.''  Man  is 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  essence  of  things ;  of  matter ;  of  the 
material  part  of  objects  around  himself;  of  the  stamina  of  his 
own  physical  and  spiritual  being.  Its  mysterious  quality  evades 
his  eye ;  and  evades  his  eye,  whether  under  the  microscope  or 
telescope,  too.  He  cannot  tell  what  the  substance  of  wood  is, 
of  iron,  or  of  bread ;  of  the  simplest  bodies,  indeed. 

But  all  this  being  so,  the  phenomena  of  life  are  not  so  abso- 
lutely hid  from  the  human  ken.    The  chief  characteristics  of 

this  subtle  and  mysterious  element  of  vitality  have  been  clearly 
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defined.  What  had  been  thought  to  be  wholly  undefinable^  in 
view  of  its  vast  range,  stretching  from  the  simplest  cell,  to  the 
complex  vital  essence  of  man^  has  been  formulated  to  no  small 
degree  of  satisfaction.  Instead  of  shrinking  from  rendering  a 
definition,  lest  it  might  prove  too  wide^  and  so  too  vague,  or, 
not  yet  wide  enough  to  embrace  all  its  manifestations,  Mr. 
Spencer,  among  the  rest,  has  gained  a  scientific  triumph,  when 
he  declared  life  to  be  the  mystic  power  in  the  creature,  by 
which  the  internal  relations  are  continually  adjusted  to  its 
external  relations."  In  other  words,  the  distinctive  charac- 
teristic of  life,  is,  its  spontaneous  power  of  reacting  on  the 
surroundings,  by  which  it  is  ever  acted  upon.''  An  example, 
by  which  the  inanimate  object  is  contrasted  with  the  animate 
creature,  will  prove  the  accuracy  of  this  definition. 

A  stone  is  said  to  be  dead,''  for  the  reason,  that  it  cannot 
react  on  its  various  surroundings,  air,  water,  cold  and  heat. 
It  is  a  thing  wholly  passive,  the  creature  of  circumstances  " 
emphatically.  And  throughout  the  entire  mineral  sphere  of 
creation,  this  holds  severely  true.  But  the  moment  the  mystic 
line  is  crossed,  which  separates  the  inanimate  realm,  from  tho 
vegetable  kingdom,  the  law  of  action  and  reaction  "  is  found 
in  force.  A  plant  is  a  **  living  "  creature,  because  it  can  react, 
as  well  as  be  acted  on,  by  its  surroundings.  It  is  not  the 
sport  of  the  elements/'  though  it  be  subject  to  them  too.  It 
has  something  to  say,"  indeed,  to  the  constant  challenges 
which  wind  and  weather  cast  down  at  its  feet.  It  responds 
truly,  by  assimilating  and  appropriating  the  material  which  its 
environments  bring  to  its  door,  and  may  be  said  to  be  master 
of  its  circumstances."  This  prerogative  is  enjoyed  by  the  sim- 
plest cell,  whilst  it  is  denied  to  the  stalagmite  and  stalactite,  or 
the  grandest  crystal  and  most  costly  pearl.  In  the  animal 
order  of  life,  this  marvellous  kind  of  double  action  is  on  exhi- 
bition, in  a  still  higher  degree,  and  on  a  broader  plane.  Here 
the  cycle  of  "  giving  and  taking "  is  vastly  enlarged.  And 
best  of  all,  do  we  discern  this  two-fold  working  in  the  human 
sphere.    Man  is  the  most  living  creature  of  all  terrestrial 
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beings.  Bat  this  is  not  so,  simply  because  he  stands  within  a 
larger  circle  of  environment ;  it  is  in  consequence  of  his  em- 
phatically reigning  over  a  wider  empire.  Whilst  man  is  acted 
upon  by  many  more  surroundings,  he  reacts  too  in  very  many 
more  ways  on  his  circumstances.  His  will-power  is  the  mea- 
sure of  his  life.  And  for  this  it  is,  that  the  Roman  calls 
him    Vir (strength). 

Whilst,  then,  no  definition  of  life  proves  absolutely  satisfac- 
tory, we  still  do  not  see  the  propriety  of  stigmatizing  the 
efforts  of  the  prudent  scientists,  as  silly  or  deserving  of  sneers. 
The  chief  characteristics  of  life,  as  brought  to  the  surface  and 
formulated  by  the  chief  priests  who  minister  at  the  altars  of 
science,  are  worthy  of  all  respect.  When  they  tell  us,  that 
life's  trinity  of  phenomena  are :  a)  That  it  feeds  itself ;  b)  That 
it  responds  to  stimuli ;  c)  That  it  possesses  the  power  of  repro- 
ducing its  kind :  we  feel  that  facts  are  laid  at  our  door,  which 
may  be  verified  to  the  full,  whether  we  can  or  cannot,  with  so 
much  discovered,  cross  tho  bridge  which  spans  the  gulf  that 
yawns  between  life  and  feeling,  and  between  feeling  and 
thought.  And  if  the  progress  of  science  has  done  nothing  of 
more  importance,  than  to  deepen  the  distinction  between  the 
mysterious  power  of  life,  as  such,  and  its  phenomena,  it  has 
still  done  much,  whereof  we  are  glad. 

II. — Eternal  Life  and  Eternal  Death. 

It  is  not  hard  to  tell,  then,  why  the  pregnant  adjective 
"  Eternal "  should  ever  continue  to  shroud  itself  in  a  perplex- 
ing haze,  all  though  the  perspective  of  human  thought,  until 

The  finished  city  to  the  view 

Its  vistas  opens  and  its  streets  of  gold ; 

or,  why  Eternity  should  sit  as  a  sphinx,  wearing  the  winning 
face  of  a  woman  on  the  forbidding  body  of  a  lion,  to  all  the 
sons  of  Time,  who  would  draw  near,  to  explore  its  mysterious 
realm,  without  the  torch  of  Him  "  who  brought  life  and  immor- 
tality to  light."    Man  is  not  capable  of  conceiving,  much  less 
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of  determining^  the  nature  of  an  object  of  thought  or  being, 
even  though  it  lay  within  the  environment  of  his  own  existence, 
unless  he  holds  in  hand  some  rule  of  adjustment,  whereby  he 
may  weigh,  measure,  or  estimate  it     lie  must  adopt  a 

standard  of  comparison."  Length,  breadth,  height,  depth, 
distance ;  let  it  be  anything  of  quality  or  quantity,  of  whatsoever 
kind,  it  must  remain  wholly  unintelligible  to  us,  save  as  we  can 
apply  the  several  Norms,  everywhere  admitted  as  fixed  and  de- 
terminative. It  is  by  virtue  of  such  "  standards  that  we  are 
enabled  to  increase  our  relative  knowledge  of  all  the  categories 
which  are  homogeneous  with  our  present  order  of  being.  By  a 
chronometer,  for  example,  we  learn  to  know  the  rapidity  or 
lethargy  of  the  human  pulse,  as  well  as  the  velocity  of  the 
planet's  flight.  With  so  small  a  pocket-instrument,  we  may 
measure  the  mathematics  of  the  universe  in  the  hollow  of  the 
hand,"  as  it  were.  Man  were  utterly  lost  in  his  knowledge  of 
time,  should  he  become  isolated  from  the  vast  clock-work  of  the 
solar  system : — from  the  annual  alternations  of  the  seasons,  of 
the  revolutions  of  day  and  night,  of  the  stately  swing  of  the 
pendulum,  of  the  beat  of  his  heart,  the  heave  of  his  chest,  of 
the  regular  return  of  the  sensations  of  hunger  and  fulness,  or 
of  labor  and  rest. 

The  difference  between  a  long  and  a  short  period  of  duration, 
could  then  be  discerned  only,  it  may  be,  by  the  quick  or  slow 
gait  of  thought  or  feeling,  through  the  avenues  of  his  mind. 
And  as  these  move,  sometimes  in  a  fitful  way,  and  then  with 
elephantine  tread,  there  could  be  no  way  by  which  to  tell, 
whether  these  had  been  a  century  on  the  march,  or  but  an  hour. 
''A  thousand  years  were  as  one  day,  and  one  day  as  a  thousand 
years.''  Two  men,  let  it  be  supposed,  of  unequal  mental  or 
emotional  experiences,  during  a  given  period,  might  then  speak 
of  the  same  interval,  the  one  regarding  it  as  an  Eon,  whilst  the 
other  would  think  of  it  but  as  a    yesterday  when  it  is  past.'' 

The  thick  array  of  promiscuous  forms  and  images,  which 
move  across  our  mental  theatres,  in  a  dream,  affords  us  the  best 
and  most  vivid  conception  of  what  one's  inner  machinery  would 
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perform,  were  we  once  cut  loose  from  the  horology  of  time. 
Such  opposite  and  contrary  illusions  of  duration  we  might  ex- 
pect to  rise  to  the  surface  of  our  spiritual  constitution  ;  living 
in  the  same  house,  indeed,  and  passing  through  the  same  ordeals 
were  there  not  at  hand  some  fixed  and  sure  Norm,  by  which  all 
that  occurs  is  correctly  dated. 

Our  position  becomes  all  the  more  firm,  as  soon  as  we  attempt 
to  cross  the  horizon  of  time  and  would  explore  the  realm  be- 
yond and  above  it.  To  creatures  of  a  lower  domain,  the  higher 
one  supervening  must  ever  and  naturally  seem  a  profound  mys- 
tery. The  mineral  order,  were  there  a  mind  at  hand,  could  not 
discern  the  conditions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  elo- 
quence of  a  rose  might  speak  never  so  loud,  to  the  grandest 
crystal,  and  still  it  were  all  lost  to  the  latter.  The  most 
gorgeous  pearl  could  not  perceive  the  nature  of  a  cell  of  the 
simplest  form  of  life.  Nor  could  the  mammoth  tree,  no  more 
than  the  lowliest  shrub,  in  the  faintest  degree,  realize  the  con- 
struction of  the  Ephemera  that  sport  in  the  sunbeam.  Not 
even  can  the  caterpillar,  that  trails  over  the  clods,  apprehend 
at  all  its  own  waiting  state  of  the  butterfly,  ere  it  is  born  into 
it.  And,  in  a  larger  and  far  more  extended  sense,  may  we  say, 
that  the  human  order  must  seem  to  the  noblest  species  of  the 
brute  kind  a  riddle. 

Whatever  other  hindrances  may  stand  in  the  way  of  clear 
vision,  in  the  lower  kind,  to  apprehend  and  understand  the 
nature  of  the  next  higher  creatures,  as  well  as  their  environ- 
ments, we  may  safely  assume  the  total  absence  of  rightful 
Norms,  by  which  to  compare  the  unknown  to  the  known,  to  be 
the  greatest  one.  Given  a  "  standard  of  comparison "  once, 
the  first  round  in  the  ladder  is  fixed,  on  which  we  may  conceive 
the  possibility  of  an  ascension,  too.  It  may  be  that  the  want 
of  such  a  Norm  is  the  fact  which  constitutes  the  great  gulf  be- 
tween the  living  and  the  dead,  and  renders  it  an  impossibility 
for  the  departed  to  manifest  "  themselves,  even  to  their  nearest 
and  dearest  friends,  who  are  still  in  the  lower  sphere  of  flesh 
and  blood.    It  was  not  until  God  had  revealed  Himself  through 
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the  Incarnation  of  His  Son,  and  a  body  "  had  been  prepared, 
which  became  glorified  through  the  mysterious  processes  of 
death,  resurrection  and  ascension,  that  the  Father  could  be 
seen  by  the  soul  and  spirit  of  man.  This  body  is  now  the 
eoramon  medium  between  God  and  man.  But  as  the  spiritual 
bodies  of  the  saints  are  not  yet  matured  to  such  a  sublime 
stage  as  that  of  Christ  is,  there  is  no  means  of  fellowship,  as 
yet,  between  the  saints  on  earth  and  those  in  glory.  What 
medium  those  have  who  have  emerged  out  of  the  mortal  state, 
and  are  fully  born  into  the  heavenly  state,  if  they  possess  any, 
we  cannot  tell.  But,  sure  it  is^  that  such  a  Norm  is  wanting  to 
the  sons  of  time. 

Hence,  a  mysterious  gloaming  must  envelop  the  realm  of 
eternity  for  the  eye  of  all  finite  creatures.  And  a  twilight 
vision,  if  even  so  much  as  that,  betrays  itself  in  every  defini- 
tion which  mortals  have  ventured  to  formulate  concerning  it. 
What  is  supposed  to  be  the  popular  view  of  eternity  assumes 
7\me  to  be  the  rightful  Norm,  by  which  to  approximate  and 
measure  it.  Eternity  is  an  economy  without  beginning  and 
without  end/'  we  are  told.  We  need  but  extend  Time  both  ways 
to  Infinity,  it  is  thought,  to  have  eternity  before  the  soul's  eye. 
Though  it  is  written  that  "  Time  shall  be  no  longer,'^  the  tem- 
poral realm  is  ever  at  hand,  to  compare  the  non-temporal  with. 
We  vividly  remember,  how  a  prominent  divine  endeavored  to 
portray  eternity  for  us,  by  challenging  us  to  imagine  a  moun- 
tain of  sand,  from  which  a  solitary  bifd  was  to  bear  off  grain 
by  grain,  at  an  interval  of  a  million  of  years,  until  the  moun- 
tain had  been  carried  clean  away  by  so  slow-going  a  process. 
But  even  then,  those  countless  Eons,  we  were  told,  all  in  one, 
were  but,  aside  of  eternity,  as  a  drop  to  the  ocean.  The 
preacher,  it  is  plain  to  us  now,  intended  to  manufacture  a  Time* 
made  eternity.  He  had  but  to  clip  Time  at  both  ends,  by 
cutting  off  "without  beginning  "  and  '*  without  end,"  to  present 
the  limitless  enconomy. 

It  is  thought  that  this  is  the  view  which  the  masses  entertain 
of  eternity.   But  the  commonness  of  an  idea  is  not  a  proof  of 
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its  popularity.  It  may  spring  glibly  from  the  lips  and  tongues 
of  the  people,  and  yet  be  many  removes  from  the  great  heart 
of  humanity.  Aside  of  the  Proverbs,  which  sound  so  racy  and 
alive  with  the  fresh  and  warm  juice  of  the  tree  of  mankind, 
they  betray  their  foreign  origin  and  genius  at  once.  Ideas  are 
too  often  yclept  popular,''  which  are  not  such,  whether  we 
trace  them  to  their  primary  source  or  note  the  response  which 
they  call  forth  from  the  mind  of  the  crowd.  They  may  have 
been  in-drilled  so  hard  as  to  appear  in-grained ;  and  still  be 
found  too  artificial  to  have  sprung  from  so  natural  a  fountain. 

This  position  may  be  securely  held,  in  reference  to  the 
subject  immediately  in  hand.  It  is  Mr.  Spencer,  and  not  the 
populace,  who  writes ; — "  The  eternity  we  ascribe  to  God  is  time 
multiplied  to  infinity  ;  but  we  cannot  conceive  time  multiplied 
to  infinity;  therefore,  we  cannot  conceive  a  God  who  has 
existed  from  all  eternity." 

Mr.  Douglas,  in  The  American  Church  Review  for  March, 
1883,  answers:  God  exists  altogether  apart  from  what  we  call 
time.  The  eternity  of  God  is  no  more  time  raised  to  infinity, 
than  the  love  of  God  is  human  love  raised  to  infinity.  Time 
implies  change,  and  God  cannot  change.  Time  implies  succes- 
sion, and  in  God  there  is  no  succession  of  months  or  days  or 
years.  Time  implies  movement,  and  God,  while  His  existence 
is  one  of  intense  activity,  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  most  perfect 
repose.  In  time  there  is  past,  present  and  future  ;  and  for 
God  there  is  no  past,  no  present,  no  future.  Time  is  the 
measure  of  the  existence  of  created  things  :  it  varies  with  their 
nature :  even  in  ourselves  it  is  afi'ected  not  a  little  by  the 
circumstances  and  the  condition  of  our  body  and  mind.  To  the 
sick  man  it  passes  slowly  ;  to  the  joyous  how  quickly.  Active 
employment  lends  it  wings,  and  the  dull  monotony  of  enforced 
idleness  makes  it  creep  along  more  slowly  than  a  snail.  The 
measure  of  angelic  existence,  as  St.  Thomas  tells  us,  differs 
altogether  from  the  measure  of  human  existence.  The  measure 
of  our  life  in  heaven  will  be  very  unlike  the  measure  of  our  life 
on  earth.    Time,  therefore,  is  something  relative,  not  absolute; 
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and  as  in  God  all  is  absolute,  Time  has  no  meaning  in  respect 
of  His  existence.  God  does  not  exist  in  time — no,  not  in 
infinite  time.  He  is  above  all  time,  and  before  all  time,  and 
beyond  all  time." 

Let  any  one  place  both  these  formulations  of  thought,  side  by 
side,  and  say,  which  seems  most  like  what  an  unsophisticated 
mind  might  advance,  concerning  the  eternity  of  God,  or  eternity 
as  such.  From  the  sick  chamber  and  from  the  bed-ridden 
woman,  we  might  expect  some  such  conception  as  the  writer  in 
the  '*  Review  "  endeavors  to  formulate ;  whilst  Mr.  Spencer's 
theory  smells  of  the  midnight  lamp.  There  is  an  intuitiveness 
about  the  orthodox  thinking  of  eternity,  which  is  not  bound  by 
mathematical  lines,  or  logical  limits,  whilst  the  philosopher 
labors  in  a  strait  jacket.  The  raciness  of  the  heart  language  is 
at  once  gone  at  the  touch  of  logic,  as  the  bloom  of  the  peach  is 
marred  by  the  fingers  of  man.  There  is  an  acridness  about  the 
bottled  perfumery  of  the  apothecary,  which  is  not  discerned  in 
the  sweet  effluvia  of  the  meadow,  or  the  garden.  And  that 
same  wide  distinction  will  be  found  to  exist  between  the  Word 
of  God,  which  is  spirit  and  life,"  and  the  hard  and  dry  words 
of  science.  They  contrast  as  sharply  as  does  the  mellow  apple, 
with  its    evaporated  "  double. 

An  unsophistcated  mind,  or  one  not  first  school-taught,  will 
hardly  reach  out  for  a  Norm,  such  as  time  affords,  by  which  to 
measure  eternity.  One  well-taught  in  Scripture  phraseology, 
will  not  fall  on  mere  "endlessness,"  when  confronted'by  the  idea 
of  an  economy  of  which  it  is  written,  Time  shall  be  no  long* 
er."  The  language  of  God's  Word,  which  is  also  the  language 
of  the  popular  heart  in  its  soberest  moods,  does  not  suggest  a 
parallelism  between  time  and  eternity.  The  positively  and 
eminently  spiritual  element  of  the  divine  record,  addressing 
itself  immediately  and  solely  to  the  like  interior  and  ethical 
nature  of  man,  must  necessarily  have,  one  would  think,  some- 
thing more  real  than  the  ghost  of  never-endingness,  whose  chief 
characteristic  is,  that  it  is  ^'  without  beginning  and  without 
end."    This  exponent,  at  best,  offers  but  a  purely  negative 
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economy.  It  informs  us  of  what  that  realm  has  not\  bat  does 
not  tell  us  of  any  of  its  positive  elements,  which  necessarily 
enter  into  its  fearfully  solemn  and  profoundly  essential  consti- 
tution. The  thought  of  a  monotonous  vacuity  or  cavernous 
emptiness,  is  not  a  Scriptural  one,  whether  we  look  to  its 
source  or  to  its  ingredients.  As  presented  in  the  Gospel,  on 
the  one  side,  and  as  demanded  by  the  soul  of  mankind  on  the 
other,  eternity  is  something  immeasurably  more  substantial 
than  mere  endlessness  proffers.  It  were  but  an  empty  phantom, 
then  ;  and  all  the  more  phantom4ike,  in  proportion  as  it  is 
rendered  infinitely  limitless.  The  more  endless,  the  more  vague 
and  spectre-like,  we  may  say.  In  the  language  of  Scripture, 
however,  as  well  as  in  the  earnest  craving  of  the  human  spirit, 
an  economy  of  blissful  contents,  or  grace  elements,  is  constantly 
predicated,  first  and  mainly.  Mere  endlessness,  as  such,  con- 
veys no  satisfying  ingredient.  Extended  existence,  prolonged 
on  and  on,  to  infinity,  both  backward  and  forward,  if  we  please, 
does  yet  not  discover  to  us  any  substantial  fruition  for  the 
spiritual  nature  of  man,  as  any  one  must  concede.  There  is  no 
boon  concealed  in  purely  infinite  existence.  A  finite  existence 
may  already  prove  a  burden  too  heavy  to  be  borne,  as  is  alas  I 
too  often  seen  in  the  multiplying  cases  of  suicides.  The  con- 
viction, that  the  redeemed  enjoy  a  far  greater  prerogative  than 
a  ceaseless  being,  lies  too  far  within  us,  not  to  oblige  us  to  take 
the  adjective  '*  Eternal "  in  a  positive  sense,  first  of  alU  It 
were  hardly  a  prize  sufficiently  precious,  let  it  be  reverently 
spoken,  for  the  obtaining  of  which,  we  are  asked  to  sacrifice  al) 
that  this  life  affords,  were  the  goal  at  last  but  time  multiplied 
to  infinity.  That  men  are  ready  to  become  martyrs  for  it,  to 
attain  to  eternal  life,  or  to  escape  eternal  death,  proves 
plainly  enough^  that  "  the  hundred-fold  ^  promised,  or  threat- 
ened, implies  more  than  time  without  beginning  and  with- 
out end." 

It  must  be  remembered  too,  that  the  term  Eternal,''  as  sig- 
nifying without  beginning  and  without  end,"  cannot  be 
Implied,  to  man,. who  ranks  with  the  finite  creatures.    Man  has 
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a  *' beginning/*  surely,  and  can,  accordingly,  not  have  an  end- 
lessness predicated  of  himself. 

Nor  is  it  as  easy  a  matter  to  adapt  the  term  to  man's  cir- 
cumstances, as  we  are  sometimes  inclined  to  believe.  We  need 
but  leave  off  without  beginning,  '  it  is  thought,  to  render  the 
adjective  relevant.  We  hold,  nevertheless,  that  it  is  an  unwar- 
ranted liberty,  to  ''play  fast  and  loose with  the  term  so 
significant.  To  lay  down  a  definition  of  Eternal,*'  in  one 
line,  as  meaning  without  beginning  and  without  end,"  to 
abandon  it  in  the  next,  in  so  far  as  to  make  it  mean  with  a 
beginning,  but  without  end, '  is  not  to  deal  consistently,  to 
say  the  least.  A  definition  which  does  not  cover  the  whole 
ground^  is  not  a  scientific  triumph."  It  is  trifling  with  a 
term,  to  affix,  merely  to  curtail^  we  think.  No  lexicographer 
would  approve  of  such  a  procedure,  as  legitimate  or  logical,  we 
may  be  sure.  It  becomes  all  the  more  evident,  under  this  ad- 
ditional consideration y  that  time  as  a  norm,  by  which  to  appre- 
hend eternity,  will  ever  prove  faulty  and  bewildering ;  and^ 
that  the  obligation  becomes  all  the  more  pressing,  to  formulate 
a  better  standard  of  comparison  ;  unless  we  are  prepared  to 
confess,  that  man  cannot  pretend  to  hope  for  any  rule  by  which 
to  gain  any  conception  of  "  the  undiscovered  country." 

It  is  the  aim  of  these  pages,  indeed,  to  render  the  fact  plain 
and  striking,  that  every  conception  which  man  may  originate 
and  formulate  concerning  Eternity,  concerning  Eternal  life  and 
Eternal  death,  cannot  but  be  defective  and  unsatisfactory. 
And  the  main  argument  on  which  we  base  this  proposition  is, 
that  the  lower  orders  of  creatures  are  incompetent  to  apprehend, 
still  more  so,  to  comprehend  the  nature  and  environment  of 
those  beings  which  indwell  the  next  higher,  whether  we  limit 
our  vision  to  the  horizon  of  time,  or  penetrate  beyond  it. 

It  remains  for  us  further  to  inquire  whether  Revelation  does  not 
bring  to  our  hand  a  standard,  by  which  eternity  can  be  con- 
ceived of  and  consistently  cherished,  in  a  way  that  is  both 
consistent  and  satisfactory  ?  And  happily,  we  may  so  affirm, 
without  any  mental  reservation  or  verbal  sophistry.    He,  who 
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hath  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light "  has  given  to 
mankind  the  true  definition  of  eternity.  He  who  is  of  God,  who 
is  God ;  God  manifested/'  has  also  made  manifest  the  divine 
environment,  or  the  eternal  realm.    From  His  lips  we  hear : 

"  And  this  18 life  eternal;  that  they  might  know  Thee^  the  only 
true  Oody  and  Jesus  Christy  whom  Thou  hast  sevit."  At  first 
sight  the  norm  of  Eternal  Life,  as  framed  by  our  Lord,  seems 
indeed,  to  be  no  more  transparent  or  clear,  than  the  mysterious 
realm  itself,  which  it  would  illuminate.  The  total  ignoring  of 
time,  and  its  conditions,  renders  it  so  opaque,  even  under  the 
blaze  of  **tbe  light  of  the  world.*'  But  here,  as  in  all  other 
instances,  in  which  eternity  is  made  to  confront  us  by  Him,  all 
the  tenses  of  grammar  are  transcended.  For  Him  and  the 
Father  there  is  no  past  and  no  future,  only  the  present. 
*' Before  Abraham  was,!  AM."  Whatever  inclination  our  minds 
show  toward  time  and  temporal  conditions,  when  we  cast  about 
for  some  parellel  to  eternity,  it  is  patent  that  He  does  not  look 
in  that  direction  at  all,  when  He  would  confront  us  by  it.  And 
His  formula  who  alone  can  speak  "  with  authority  "  on  this  mo- 
mentous subject,  ought,  of  itself,  to  be  sufficient  to  convince  us, 
that  there  is  no  such  Norm  to  be  found  within  the  whole  hori- 
zon of  time.  Of  whatever  satisfactory  nature  it  may  seem  to 
us,  it  must  proove  illusory  in  the  end.  It  may  hang  as  a  Spirit- 
ual mirage  before  our  eyes,  and  stimulate  eternity.  But  as  all 
mirages  are  deceptive,  for  the  reason  that  all  lower  strata  re- 
fract unequally  against  the  higher  ones,  this  is  an  illusion  as 
well. 

Our  Lord,  consequently,  does  not  emphasize  Eternal  Life  as 
long  or  short,  or  as  barnacled  by  a  past  or  a  future;  just  as 
little  as  He  conditions  it  by  a  locality,  by  a  here  or  a  there ;  or 
by  weight  or  color.  Whatever  essentialities  are  embodied  in 
the  eternal  economy,  we  are  plainly  taught  that  ^'  time  shall  be 
no  longer.*' 

Guided,  then,  by  "  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  ligfat,"  we 
learn  that  "  Eternal  Life  "  Consists  of  a  communion  with  God. 
This  is  life  eternal.'*  What,  then  ?    That  they  might  know 
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Thee."  Know  Him,  through  whom,  or  how  ?  Through  "  Jesus 
Christ,  whom  "  He  sent.  To  know,"  in  its  radical  sense, 
means  to  receive^  to  take  in,  to  appropriate  to  oneself."  The 
knowledge  of  God  through  Christ  is,  accordingly,  an  indwelling 
of  the  human  spirit  by  God's  Spirit.  Such  an  occupancy  is  a 
communion  with  God.  Such  a  communion  involves  an  intimate 
fellowship  and  right  relation  to  God  and  the  infinite  realm  of 
God,  through  the  Meditator,  Jesus  Christ.  Outside  of  this 
communion  there  is  mere  existence,"  rather  than  real  being. 
Only  in  such  a  communion  can  we  be  said  to  live  and  move 
and  have  our  being  in  God."  Man  is  thereby  elevated  into  the 
divine  order  of  life,  as  nfineral  substance  may  be  said  to  be 
lifted  up  into  the  vegetable  plane,  and  the  vegetable  into  the 
animal  kingdom ;  and  the  latter,  once  more,  iato  tho  humaa 
sphere. 

Only  in  this  way  can  we  learn  to  see  the  deep  meaning  of 
our  Lord's  definition  of  ^*  life  eternal."  It  is  Christ's  sole  and 
true  formulation  of  "Life  Eternal."  All  minor  senses  of 
"  knowledge  "  will  not  lift  the  thick  vail  which  hides  eternity 
from  the  realm  of  time. 

And  yet,  every  idea  of  eternity  embraces  also  the  conception  of 
endlessness^  at  the  same  time.  This  pervades  that  mysterious 
economy  as  inevitably  as  light  and  heat  indwell  the  sun.  But 
it  is  to  be  remembered  and  emphasized  first  of  all,  that  the  end- 
lessness of  God  and  of  the  entire  divine  economy,  is  rather  a 
consequence  of  God's  perfection  and  the  infinite  perfection  of 
His  realm,  than  an  attribute.  It  is  because  of  the  infinite 
perfection  of  the  Divine  Being  and  His  environment  that  there 
is  no  variableness  or  shadow  of  turning."  Change  can  only  be 
predicated  of  the  partial  and  imperfect,  or  what  is  yet  imma- 
ture. A  perfect  being  as  well  as  the  perfect  sphere  of  being, 
precludes  all  idea  of  variation.  Hence  to  elevate  mankind 
from  its  imperfect  and  varying  condition  into  God's  order  of 
life,  after  being  made  ^'  fit  for  the  Kingdom  of  God,"  at  oQce 
precfudes  all  thought  of  change,  for  ever. 

But,  whilst  endlessness  is  ever  assumed  as  a  result  or  out- 
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come  of  <jod  and  God*s  realm,  the  primary  attributes  of  life 
eternal  are  chiefly  insisted  on,  as  positive  ingredients  rather, 
both  of  God  and  the  divine  sphere.  In  the  whole  Gospel,  mere 
endlessness  is  made  bat  little  of  in  a  comparative  sense.  That 
is  a  feature  which  is  more  assumed  and  taken  for  granted,  than 
taught  or  emphasized,  we  may  say.  The  endlessness  of  God, 
and  of  God's  Kingdom  of  Life  Eternal,  is  not  put  in  the  fore- 
ground. But  the  essential  elements,  or  constituent  ingredients, 
of  God  and  God's  Kingdom,  are  ever  and  loudly  insisted  on. 
Anyone  may  see  that  God*s  righteousness,  His  truth.  His  Holi- 
ness, His  Charity,  are  never  for  a  moment  left  to  lie  back  or 
hidden.  When  our  Lord  is  spoken  of  as  "  the  express  image 
of  His  person,"  or,  as  *'  being  the  brightness  of  His  glory,"  as 
one  in  whom  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily 
as full  of  grace  and  truth:''  how  little  is  made,  compara- 
tively, of  His  endlessness  !  Although  that  is  ever  an  accom- 
panying mark  of  His  character  and  Kingdom,  whenever  it  is 
put  in  the  fore-ground,  it  is  set  down  as  a  resultant  condition, 
and  not  as  a  truth  that  is  questioned  and  need  to  be  argued. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  fact,  that  whenever  mankind  would 
form  a  conception  of  Life  Eternal,  or  of  eternity  as  such,  God 
Himself  must  be  accepted  as  the  only  true  Norm.  All  our 
images  of  eternity,  as  the  perfect  economy  of  God,  must  be  re- 
flected from  the  Being  of  God  Himself,  if  they  are  not  to  prove 
illusory  and  bewildering  mirages,  ever  and  in  all  respects. 

The  mysterious  principle,  or  Essence,  which  we  call  Life, 
has  been  given  in  larger  and  smaller  measure,  to  the  several 
species  of  His  creatures.  Man  is  the  most  "alive**  of  the 
myriads  of  living  beings,  we  have  said.  The  plant,  though 
possessed  of  the  life  spark,  is  yet  not  animated  to  the  same 
degree^  as  the  animal  is.  Nor  is  an  animal  as  largely  endowed 
by  it,  as  man  is.  And  as  the  measure  of  the  endowment,  is 
also  the  measure  of  the  environment,  each  species  is  to  fill, 
we  see  at  a  glance,  that  mankind  is  capable  of  filling  a  larger 
circle,  or  cycle,  of  being  than  any  one  of  the  subordinate 
creatures.    It  is  conceded  by  the  most  skeptical  even,  that  the 
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stock  of  life  endowment^  with  which  man  is  enriched,  is  not 
and  cannot  be  exhausted^  in  the  temporal  realm,  even  thoagh 
a  full  century  of  years,  or  that  of  a  millenium,  were  allotted 
to  him.  There  is  ever  such  a  store  remaining  over  of  unde- 
veloped vital  forces  and  mental  powers,  in  the  superannuated 
veteran  even,  that  it  is  not  unscientific,  in  the  least,  to  predicate 
a  future  plane  of  Life,  which  the  Gospel  indicates,  and  assures 
us  oil  Such  a  sphere,  above  and  beyond  the  present  order  of 
existence,  becomes  a  necessity  to  our  minds,  if  man  is  not  to 
stand  as  a  riddle  to  himself  as  well  as  an  anomaly  amid  the 
vast  realm  of  creature-life.  The  fact  that  he  is  fitted  for,  and 
capable  of  filling  a  far  larger  environment,  than  time  affords 
him,  is  what  renders  his  immortality  a  patent  truth,  to  be 
read  both  in  his  own  constitution  and  in  revelation.  His 
eternal  state  is  not  merely  a  dogma  of  Holy  Scripture,  but 
is  recorded  too  in  his  very  make-up.  We  need  not  shrink 
from  meeting  the  rigorous  scientist  on  his  own  favorite  ground, 
or  home-field,  but  can  boldly  maintain  the  belief  in  a  Life 
Eternal,  as  a  truth  eminently,  logical  and  scientific  too,  as 
well  as  thoroughly  religious.  Nor  can  we  see  the  least  shim- 
mer of  a  reason,  why  the  idolized  theory  of  evolution  should 
not  be  thought  to  point  the  way  toward  such  a  goaL  Surely,  a 
force  that  is  said  to  have  held  itself  so  steadily  consistent, 
and  upward  through  the  ages  and  ages;  developing  on 
its  prescribed  track ;  breaking  its  path  onward  and  forward 
in  consequence  of  tho  law  of  "the  survival  of  the  fittest," 
until  such  a  wonderful  out-come  as  man  is,  has  resulted,  in  the 
Temporal  plane : — after  all  this  long  way  has  been  so  success- 
fully trod,  which  may  be  considered  the  best  part  of  the 
way,  we  do  not  see  where  the  room  is,  for  a  doubt  to  come 
in,  coocerning  an  Environment,  just  such  as  the  Gospel  cheers 
him  widi,  in  which  a  completely  perfect  organism  should  also 
occupy  a  completely  perfect  sphere.  A  perfect  organism  in  a 
perfect  environment  I  And  such  a  complementing  of  a  perfect 
organism  by  a  perfect  environment  is  what  the  state  of  Eternal 
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Life  is  declared  to  be  in  the  Gospel,  according  to  the  lucid 
statements  of  Drummond. 

Why  should  this  mystic  law  of  "  the  survival  of  the  fittest/' 
which  has  survived  so  long,  now  cease  to  survive/'  pray? 
If,  after  such  adverse  surrounding,  in  which  we  may  suppose 
its  germinal  and  primary  stages  to  have  been  encompassed, 
it  had  yet  not  been  hindered  and  neutralized,  why  should  it 
lose  its  force  now,  when  the  road  becomes  easy  and  its 
obstacles  so  far  less  numerous  ?  It  may  verily  be  considered  a 
greater  and  harder  *'  road  to  travel,''  from  the  "  Protoplasm" 
to  the  present  human  standium^  than  the  balance  of  the  race 
is,  even  though  the  balance  of  the  way  constitutes  the  attaining 
of  man's  eternal  environment.  Men  who  claim  to  reverence 
aw  or  force  so  highly,  and  devoutly,  as  to  hold  them  as  sub- 
stitutes for  God,  should  not,  all  at  once^  lose  confidence  in 
their  own  premises,  we  think.  Is  the  scientist  unscientific,  at 
last  ?  What,  if  after  all,  the  din  that  Science,  (so  called),  is 
raising,  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  should  be  found  to  be  the  only 
real  science ! 

We  hold  that  princely  scientist,  Herbert  Spencer,  worthy 
of  the  thanks  of  all  Christian  scholars,  for  the  formula  so  sci- 
entifically framed  of  eternal  Life.  In  no  words  is  it  possible  to 
state  more  lucidedly  a  scientific'*  conception  of  what  the  Gospel 
holds  up  to  the  mind  of  the  believer,  concerning  it.  "  Perfect 
correspondence  would  be  perfect  life.  Were  there  no  changes 
in  the  environment,  but  such  as  the  organism  had  adapted 
changes  to  meet,  and  were  it  never  to  fail  in  the  efficiency  with 
which  it  met  them,  there  would  be  eternal  existence  and  eternal 
knowledge." 

To  him  all  this  adaption  of  organism  to  environment  is  but 
hypothesis,  or  speculation ;  but  the  confession  has  great  force, 
nevertheless,  for  all  minds  ;  and  doubly  so,  for  a  devout  mind, 
since  a  faith  in  such  a  perfect  correspondence  is  thus  proven  to 
be  more  than  a  blind  credence  in  an  arbitrary  declaration.  It 
is  possible,  in  this  way,  for  the  Christian  to  render  a  reason 
for  the  faith  that  is  in  him." 
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A  perfect  organism  in  a  perfect  environment"  argaes  more 
than  a  monotonous  prolongation  of  being,  or  everlastingness. 
The  Gospel  does  not  commit  itself  to  an  un cheering  endlessness 
of  life,  at  all.  And  it  is  remarkable  too,  that  the  Gospel  and 
Science,  as  the  latter  expresses  itself  through  the  best  priest 
of  our  age,  should  both  embody  a  "  common  factor,^'  as  it 
were,  in  their  several  definitions  of  Life  Eternal.  It  will  be 
noted,  that knowledge''  is  the  main  element  in  it,  according 
to  the  Gospel  and  Science.  Professor  Drummond  calls  atten- 
tion to  this  fact.  ^  This  is  Life  Eternal,  that  they  may  know 
Thee,  the  only  true  God,*'  &c.  This  is  the  teaching  of  Christ. 
"  A  perfect  correspondence  between  organism  and  environ- 
ment," would  be  life  eternal,  which  Spencer  calls  eternal 
knowledge." 

This  involves  endlessness,  both  scripturally  and  logically. 
St.  Paul  teaches  so  much^  in  his  confident  exclamation  :  For 
I  am  persuaded  that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  principalities, 
nor  powers,  nor  angels,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come, 
nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  separate 
(or  be  able  to  separate)  us  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord/'  It  is  an  impregnable  and  invulnerable 
position,  permanently  fixed  and  held  in  secula  seciUorum. 

It  is,  then,  easy  to  tell  what  Eternal  Death  is.  That  is  but 
the  under  side  of  Life  Eternal.  Both  Revelation  and  Science 
agree  in  maintaining  such  a  death  to  be  a  falling  outside  of 
one's  proper  environment.  The  dooming  words  of  our  Lord 
are  very  expressive :  "  Cast  him  out  into  outer  darkness."  It 
is  the  antipode  of  life.  An  eye  is  said  to  be  dead,  when  it  is  no 
longer  in  right  relation  to  light,  or  when  that  organ  no  longer 
responds  to  its  proper  surroundings.  An  ear  is  likewise  dead, 
when  it  no  longer  answers  to  the  element  of  sound.  The  life 
of  any  organ,  or  member,  or  of  the  whole  body,  ceases  just  so 
soon  as  the  double  process  of  action  and  reaction  is  disturbed 
or  suspended.  A  partial  or  total  death  sets  in,  in  this  way, 
for  the  physical  man.  The  same  may  be  safely  a£Brmed  of  the 
mental  constitution.    And  when  the  Gospel  teaches  such  a 
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condition  for  the  spiritual  organisra  of  man,  it  cannot  in  any 
fair  sense  be  said  to  teach  an  absurdity ;  or,  a  mere  arbitrary 
dictum.  If  we  concede  God  to  be  the  true  and  absolute  en- 
vironment for  man's  totality,  it  is  more  than  a  figure  of  speech, 
when  a  "  lost  soul "  is  spoken  of.  Professor  Drummond  strik- 
ingly shows  a  stone  to  be  dead/'  though  it  may  shape  itself 
in  a  beautiful  crystal,  a  stalagmite  or  stalactite,  for  the  sole 
reason,  that  it  does  not  react  on  the  surroundings  by  which  it 
is  acted  on.  Just  that  two- fold  process  of  action  and  re- 
action "  it  is  which  divides  the  animate  and  inanimate  spheres. 
In  and  through  it,  have  we  the  characteristic  of  life  afforded 
us ;  whilst  its  ceasing  to  play  is  the  mark  of  death.  When  the 
"harvest''  of  action  and  reaction,  accordingly,  "  is  past"  and 

the  summer''  of  such  an  activity  '*is  gone,"  we  may  expect 
to  see  a  state  of  death. 

Such  a  condition  of  eternal  life  or  eternal  death  is  taught  as 
something  possible  in  the  present  stage  of  existence,  A  post- 
mortem life  eternal,  or  death  eternal,  exclusively,  is  a  platitude, 
which  the  Gospel  does  not  contemplate ;  as  little  as  the  domain 
of  science.  A  future  life  begun  in  the  present  (a  phrase, 
which  Chaplain  Maurice  declares  to  be  '*  astounding,"  like  for 
its  logic  and  theology)  neither  revelation  nor  reason  endorses. 
Our  Lord  plainly  declares,  that  the  believer  hath  "  eternal 
life,  as  well  as  that  the  unbeliever  "  is  condemned  already." 
All  the  fixed  standards  of  evangelical  Churches,  the  ancient 
creeds  of  Christianity,  and  the  prayers  and  litanies  of  worship, 
take  their  complexion  from  this  Gospel  doctrine,  and  assume 
eternal  life  to  hold  a  knowledge  and  communion  of  God,  as  its 
essence,  and  as  something  to  be  obtained  and  realized  in  time, 
and  continued  and  matured  in  eternity,  since  God  was,  and 
is,  and  is  to  come." 

Such  a  spirituality  of  life  and  death  eternal,  it  must  not  be 
supposed,  does  away  with  the  ideas  of  reward  and  punishment,  in 
the  least;  unless  we  resolve  spirituality  into  a  mere  mist  or 
shadow.  The  condemnation  or  salvation  of  a  soul  are  made 
to  have  a  still  more  solemn  signification,  rather,  under  this 
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view.  They  are  states,  which  involve  far  more  than  mere 
endlessness,  inasmuch  as  the  phrases  are  made  to  embrace 
positive  ingredients,  it  will  be  observed.  God  is  the  Norm  of 
such  a  life.  And  as  God  is  a  Spirit/'  as  well  as  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting/'  salvation  is  to  man  what  He  is ; 
whilst  the  absence  of  God  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  want  of  life, 
or  death. 

Nor  need  we  any  longer  look  to  the  "  beginning "  or  the 
"  end,"  in  order  to  define  eternity  ;  but  to  the  centre,  which  is 
God  Himself.  God  is  "Life,'*  Light'  and  *  Love,"  and  to 
be  brought  into  communion  with  Him,  through  the  Mediator, 
Jesus  Christ,  is  to  be  in  God  or  in  the  Lord,"  of  whom  it  is 
written  :    Blessed  are  they.'' 

As  the  solar  system  cannot  be  understood,  save  as  the  sun  is 
made  to  govern  our  views  and  conceptions  of  that  vast  series  of 
worlds,  so  little  can  we  hope  to  cherish  any  satisfactory  and 
comforting  hope  of  eternity,  so  far  as  it  pertains  to  the  Chris- 
tian, except  as  we  allow  our  views  and  conceptions  to  be 
governed  by  God  Himself,  as  He  has  revealed  Himself  through 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness. 


VI. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  TEMPERANCE  REFORM. 

BT  RICHARD  J.  CRADDOCE. 

Thb  close  of  the  first  century  of  temperance  work  finds  the 
liquor  tra£Bc  richer,  more  powerful  and  arrogant,  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  steadily  increasing  year  by  year.  And  yet  there 
never  before  was  so  much  reason  for  the  friends  of  the  temper- 
ance reform  to  feel  encouraged  and  hopeful.  The  future  is 
bright  with  promise.  The  past  has  been  the  time  of  the  sowing 
of  good  seed^  learning  of  needed  lessons  from  experience  and 
the  marshalling  of  forces.  Each  generation  has  been  educated 
a  step  in  advance  of  the  preceding  one^  social  customs  have 
been  revolutionized  and  public  opinion  largely  won  over  to  the 
right  side.  Unless  all  signs  fail,  the  near  future  will  witness 
advances  and  victories,  which  until  recently  few  dared  to  hope 
for. 

Probably  the  most  important  lesson  learnt  from  the  past,  and 
one  which  will  probably  control  the  temperance  movement  in 
the  future,  is  that  the  work  of  education  and  reformation  must 
be  merely  supplementary  to  efforts  directed  at  the  liquor  tra£Bc 
itself.  The  situation  may  be  very  aptly  illustrated  by  the  story 
of  the  traveler  who,  having  made  a  wrong  turn  was  going  di- 
rectly away  from  instead  of  towards,  his  destination.  Meeting 

a  boy  he  asked  how  far  it  was  to  A  .    "Well,  Mister/' 

replied  the  boy,  if  you  keep  on  the  way  you  are  going  now  it 
is  twenty-five  thousand  miles,  but  if  you  turn  around  and  go 
the  other  way  it  is  two  miles  and  a  half.*'  Trying  to  persuade 
people  to  stop  drinking,  when  two  hundred  thousand  saloons 
are  tempting  them,  is  the  long  and  exceedingly  doubtful  way. 
To  come  to  the  point  at  once,  the  intelligent  and  thinking  peo- 
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pie  of  this  couDtrj  are  almost  unanimous  in  the  belief  that  the 
liquor  traffic  is  an  evil  which  must  be  met  promptly  and  effect- 
iyely. 

There  is,  however,  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
course  to  be  pursued.  A  large  class  believe,  honestly,  that  the 
drinking  habit,  among  a  part  of  the  community,  is  an  inevita- 
ble evil  which  will  always  exist  and  which  must  be  recognized 
and  restricted,  but  can  never  be  entirely  stopped.  The  other 
class  admitting  the  last  premise  argue  that  if  the  sale  of  liquor 
is  degraded  on  a  par  with  other  crime,  its  consumption  can  be 
lessened  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  under  any  system  which 
includes  a  legal  recognition  of  its  manufacture  and  sale. 

We  propose  to  endeavor  to  impartially  examine  the  argu- 
ments advanced  in  support  of  both  theories,  aided  by  the 
practical  results  of  the  trial  of  both,  in  different  localities. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  restriction  and  regulation  plan, 
is  a  system  of  high  license.  The  first  and  most  obvious 
objection  is  on  moral  grounds.  It  is  held  that  the  only  con- 
scientious course  for  an  individual  is  a  strict  observance  of  the 
dividing  line  between  right  and  wrong,  and  no  countenancing 
of,  or  compromising  with  evil,  even  with  the  hope  that  good  will 
result  therefrom.  Surely  what  is  wrong  in  the  individual  is 
wrong  in  the  community.  Some  years  ago  there  was  consider- 
able talk  of  the  advisability  of  licensing  the  social  evil.  The 
advocates  of  the  scheme  advanced  precisely  the  same  arguments 
as  are  now  being  urged  in  behalf  of  high  license.  Of  course 
this  infamous  scheme  met  with  no  favor  in  religious  circles,  but 
unanimous  opposition,  yet  now  many  hold  that  this  is  the  only 
practical  way  to  deal  with  a  vaster  evil  and  one  which  may  be 
termed  the  mainstay  of  the  evil  just  referred  to. 

Another,  and,  as  many  may  think,  a  more  practical  objection, 
is  that  adopting  high  license  as  a  temperance  measure,  is 
literally  opening  a  campaign,  by  helping  the  enemy  throw  up 
fortifications. 

Again,  the  hopes  of  the  believers  in  high  license  are  founded 
on  the  somewhat  illogical  supposition  that  many  saloon-keepers 
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would  rather  give  up  a  highly  lucrative  business,  than  to  lose 
a  small  portion  (oomparatively)  of  the  gains  thereof,  in  the  form 
of  taxes. 

It  is  claimed  that  high  license  reduces  the  number  of  saloms. 
Possibly  so  in  some  cases.  Chicago,  for  instancei  reports  a 
decrease  of  seven  hundred  (if  we  remember  rightly),  in  the 
number  of  licensed  saloons.  We  have  not  seen  any  estimate  of 
the  number  of  unlicensed  places.  In  some  instances,  in  places 
under  high  license,  the  number  even  of  licensed  saloons  has 
increased,  and  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  larger 
number  would  evade,  if  possible,  the  payment  of  a  high  than  a 
low  license.  But  allowing  (what  is  by  no  means  certain  or  even 
probable),  that  the  adoption  of  high  license  might  possibly  cause 
a  decrease  in  the  number  of  places  where  liquor  is  sold,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  amount  consumed  would  be  lessened. 
Increased  sales  in  those  which  remained  would  furnish  means 
for  increased  attractiveness. 

As  to  the  assertion  that  the  worst  class  of  saloons  would  be 
closed,  the  question  arises — which  are  the  worst  ?  Which  is  apt 
to  do  the  most  harm,  the  wretched  unattractive  groggery  of  the 
slums,  or  the  gilded  and  outwardly  respectable  palatial  saloons 
on  prominent  thoroughfares,  where  the  genteel  moderate 
drinker  feels  no  hesitation  in  entering  ?  It  is  said  with  great  show 
of  reason,  by  those  familiar  with  the  inside  workings  of  the 
tra£Bc,  that  places  whose  only  profit  comes  from  the  sale  of 
liquor  will  be  less  able  to  stand  increased  taxation,  than 
those  whose  places  are  doubly  profitable  through  their  connec- 
tion with  other  vices. 

The  first  year  of  the  enforcement  of  the  Harper  law  in 
Chicago,  there  was  a  decided  increase  in  the  arrests  for  drunk- 
enness, while  in  New  York,  under  low  license,  there  was  a  slight 
decrease,  during  the  same  period.  The  last  presentment  of  the 
grand  jury  of  Cook  county.  111.,  (including  Chicago),  is  a 
document,  which  could  scarcely  be  used  as  an  argument  for  high 
license. 

Probably  the  strongest  proof  of  the  futility  of  taxation  as  a 
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means  of  restriction,  is  a  reference  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
tax  on  distilled  spirits.  With  a  tax  on  the  manufacture  of 
whiskey  equal  to  five  times  its  cost,  the  per  capita  consumption 
in  this  country  has  actually  increased  since  its  imposition,  not- 
withstanding the  enormous  increase  in  the  use  of  malt  liquors. 
It  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  astonishing  tenacity  of  the  liquor 
tra£Bc  and  its  invulnerability  to  taxation,  that  at  the  time  the- 
tax  was  imposed  (before  which  time  whiskey  was  from  8c.  to 
10c.  a  quart)  it  received  only  a  slight  and  temporary  check, 
while  legitimate  industries,  in  which  alcohol  was  largely  used, 
were  seriously  embarrassed,  and  in  some  instances  completely 
destroyed.  (For  instance  the  manufacture  of  burning  fluid,  at 
that  time  largely  used  for  illuminating  purposes.) 

In  Great  Britain  the  tax  on  the  manufacture  of  distilled 
liquors  is  double  that  imposed  in  this  country,  yet,  as  we  know, 
drink  is  the  same  terrible  curse  there  as  in  our  own  land.  In 
Russia  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  distilled  spirits  is  under  the 
exclusive  control  of  the  government,  yet  we  are  confident  that 
if  the  Imperial  Oovernment  would  only  banish  king  alcohol 
from  its  dominions,  far  heavier  shackles  would  be  stricken  from 
the  limbs  of  the  peasantry  than  at  the  time  of  the  famous 
liberation  of  the  Serfs. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  revenue  derived  from  the  liquor  tra£Bc 
is  indispensable.  This  is  not  only  a  most  selfish  and  unworthy 
argument,  but  a  little  examination  will  prove  that  it  is  the 
weakest  of  all.  It  is  true  that  a  very  large  amount  is  derived 
by  the  National^  State  and  Municipal  governments  from  this 
source.  There  is  the  duty  on  imported  liquors,  the  tax  on 
domestic  manufacture  besides  licences  and  permits  of  all  kinds* 
A  very  imposing  array  of  figures  no  doubt,  which  melts  away 
considerably,  however,  if  the  cost  of  collection  be  deducted. 
The  balance  is  certainly  not  su£Bcient  to  meet  the  immense  ex- 
pense of  the  pauperism  and  crime  directly  caused  by  the  traffic. 
So  here  is  this  much  vaunted  revenue  entirely  disposed  of  with- 
out the  slightest  nett  benefit  to  the  taxpayer,  while  a  startling 
array  of  losses  is  yet  unnoted.    It  is  estimated  that  the  amount 
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yearly  expended  on  alcoholic  stimulants  in  this  country  now 
reaches  the  sum  of  from  eight  to  nine  hundred  million  dollars. 
This  is  the  first  item  in  the  loss  column,  beside  which  the 
amount  yielded  by  the.  taxation  of  the  traffic,  sinks  into  utter 
insignificance.  Now  this  vast  sum  which  is  thus  wasted  is,  of 
course,  diverted  from  investment  and  from  the  purchase  of  the 
necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life,  so  that  it  is  evident  that  the 
legitimate  business  of  our  Nation  is  curtailed  to  the  same  ex- 
tent, involving  the  loss  of  profit  to  the  capitalist  and  of  wages 
to  the  working  classes.  The  immense  quantity  of  material  used 
in  distilling  and  brewing  is  wasted. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  amount  lost  to  labor,  through  loss  of 
time  and  incapacity  caused  by  drinking  habits,  amounts  to  an 
average  of  at  least  ten  per  cent,  of  its  earnings. 

In  the  limited  space  of  an  article  like  this  we  can  only  indi- 
cate a  few  principal  points  which,  well  known  and  indisputable, 
show  that  the  certain  result  of  a  reduction  of  the  liquor  traffic 
to  insignificant  proportions,  by  well  administered  prohibitory 
laws,  would  be  greatly  lessened  in  cost  of  government  and 
largely  increased  material  wealth  upon  which  to  levy  taxation^ 
so  that  its  burden  would  be  far  lighter  than  at  present. 

All  the  arguments  ever  advanced  in  behalf  of  high  license 
and  other  measures  intended  as  restrictive,  may,  with  perfect 
fairness,  be  condensed  into  a  single  sentence,  ^'  It  is  partial 
prohibition."  And  several  formidable  ifs  stand  in  the  way 
of  even  this  comparatively  small  rpsult  and  make  it  improbable, 
if  not  impossible.  A  noticeable  effect  of  temporizing  and  half- 
way measures  is,  that  they  not  only  accomplish  little  if  any 
good  themselves,  but  they  delay  the  day  of  straight-forward 
and  effective  measures.  Now  can  we  afford  to  lose  precious 
years  through  being  deluded  by  promises  which  like  those  of 
Macbeth's  witches  may  possibly  Be  kept  to  the  ear,"  but  are 
sure  to  be  Broken  to  the  heart?"  Canada  has  a  license  law 
probably  as  good  as  could  be  framed,  one  provision  limiting 
the  number  of  drinking  places  to  one  to  every  five  hundred 
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inhabitants,  yet  the  steady  increase  of  the  number  of  counties 
under  the  Scott  prohibitory  law,  shows  that  prohibition  is  found 
by  experience  to  be  preferable  to  the  best  possible  license 
system. 

Having  devoted  thus  much  space  to  the  consideration  of 
"  Restriction  and  Regulation,"  we  will  close  by  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  many  liquor  laws,  excellent  in  themselves,  already 
on  the  statute  books,  which  are  either  practically  dead  letters, 
or  enforced  only  through  the  efforts  of  "  Law  and  Order  Socie- 
ties." 

We  will  now  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  Prohibition  ; 
its  possibilities  and  benefits.''  Prohibition  is  simply  the  carry- 
ing out  in  a  more  complete  and  consistent  form,  of  the  princi- 
ples and  theories  held  by  the  advocates  of  restriction.  The 
great  difference  between  the  two  is  that  the  latter  throws  the 
prestige  of  legal  sanction  around  the  liquor  traffic  and  allows  it 
to  go  on  accumulating  the  means  and  influences,  with  which  to 
fight  its  battles  and  extend  its  boundaries.  The  former  knocks 
from  under  it  its  chief  prop  of  legality  and  aims  to  cut  off  all 
present  supplies  of  strength  and  eventually  crush  it  out  en- 
tirely. So  that  it  may  be  logically  asserted  that  the  difficulties 
of  the  enforcement  of  prohibition  would  diminish  year  by  year 
while  restriction  would  have  a  never-ending  war  to  wage. 

Prohibition  is  impracticable/'  say  the  conservative.  From 
time  immemorial,  everything  which  seemed  particularly  de- 
sirable and,  to  the  eyes  of  common  sense,  perfectly  feasible, 
has  been  met  with  this  same  senseless  cry.  Was  there  ever  a 
good  cause,  a  great  truth  or  a  needed  reform  against  which  it 
has  not  been  urged  ?  We  believe  that  this  good  old  world  is 
growing  better,  but  it  would  get  along  much  faster  if  there 
were  not  two  barriers  to  progress,  in  the  shape  of  two  classes 
in  society,  first  those  who  from  ignorance  or  viciousness  are 
active  opponents  of  good,  and,  second,  those  who  would  prefer 
to  see  the  right  side  win,  but  who  have  neither  faith  enough  to 
hope  for  final  success,  nor  force  of  character  and  courage  to 
take  a  pronounced  stand  according  to  their  convictions.  The 
17 
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great  majority  of  the  citizens  of  a  nation  like  this^  at  heart  are 
hostile  to  vice  and  iniquity,  and  would  gladly  welcome  a  better 
order  of  things,  but  too  many  are  prone  to  philosophize  after 
this  fashion,  "  It  would  no  doubt  be  a  very  nice  thing  to  re- 
form the  world,  but  then  it  always  has  been  desperately  wicked 
and  probably  always  will  be,  and  there  really  is  not  much  use 
of  trying  to  make  it  any  better."  And  so  a  few  are  left  to  do 
work,  which  would  be  easy  for  many  hands,  and  it  is  only  when 
a  good  cause  is  carried  within  sight  of  victory  that  the  majority 
of  those  who  wish  it  success,  can  be  made  to  believe  that  sac- 
cess  is  possible,  and  lend  a  helping  hand. 

Let  us  reflect  on  the  wonderful  progress  being  made  in  the 
world  of  science.  Shall  the  moral  world  alone  remain  at  a 
stand  still?  A  glance  back  even  for  a  single  generation 
answers  that  question  emphatically  and  shows  that  much  has 
been  accomplished  already,  and  that  the  outlook  for  the  future 
was  never  so  hopeful. 

Another  objection  to  prohibition  is  that  public  opinion  is  not 
yet  ripe  for  so  radical  a  step.  There  is  no  chance  of  a  more 
favorable  time  coming,  indeed  with  a  yearly  increasing  propor- 
tion of  foreign  born  population,  time  is  likely  to  add  to  the  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way.  But  if  on  arriving  in  this  country  emi- 
grants found  prohibition  already  in  force,  experience  of  its  be- 
nefits and  the  contrast  from  their  old  home,  would  probably 
make  them  converts  by  the  time  they  obtained  the  right  to 
vote.  But  as  it  is  now,  bringing  to  our  shores  old  country  pre- 
judice against  enforced  temperance  and  surrounded  by  saloon 
influence — obtaining  the  co-operation  any  considerable  portion 
of  them  will  be  exiremely  diflBcult. 

As  to  the  time-worn  cry  that  '*  Prohibition  does  not  prohi- 
bit/' it  has  been  so  often  and  so  ably  answered  that  it  seems 
hardly  necessary  to  recall  well  known  arguments  in  answer. 
If  it  was  as  poorly  enforced,  as  the  majority  of  existing  liquor 
laws,  it  would  be  fair  to  assume  it  a  failure.  The  report  of  the 
Police  Commissioners  of  San  Francisco  last  year  showed  six- 
teen hundred  unlicensed  places  where  liquor  was  sold  out  of  a 
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total  of  four  thousand,  one  hundred.  Probably  this  is  a  good 
deal  worse  than  the  average,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  li^ 
cense  law,  according  to  the  same  test  applied  by  its  critics  to 
prohibition,  is  a  very  bad  failure,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
all  the  other  laws  relating  to  the  traflSc.  Gov.  Martin  and  other 
prominent  officials  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  who  certainly  are 
qualified  to  judge  from  observation  and  experience,  assert  that 
the  prohibitory  law  in  that  State  is  as  well  enforced  as  any  and 
better  than  most  laws.  Also  that,  except  in  a  few  localities, 
not  more  than  one  tenth  the  liquor  is  now  sold,  that  there  was 
before  the  passage  of  the  amendment,  the  successful  operation 
of  which,  and  the  beneficial  results  of  which,  has  converted 
many  former  opponents. 

Prohibition  must  prove  doubly  effective  because  it  attacks 
the  liquor  traffic  in  both  front  and  rear.  It  not  only  outwardly 
represses  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law,  but,  in  a  great  measure, 
it  removes  the  causes  which  are  its  foundation.  The  two  causes 
of  which  the  liquor  traffic  is  the  eS'ect,  are,  first  the  temptation 
of  profit  to  the  seller — and  second — the  temptation  of  depraved 
appetite  to  the  buyer.  If  instead  of  open  sale  in  saloons  in  the 
most  prominent  localities  and  furnished  forth  with  all  possible 
attractions ;  the  sale  must  be  carried  on,  if  at  all,  in  obscure 
corners,  and  stripped  of  its  glitter  of  course  the  profit  is  serious- 
ly curtailed^  and  there  would  be  no  adequate  motive  to  run  the 
risk  of  the  pecuniary  loss  of  fines  or  the  personal  inconvenience 
of  arrest  and  possible  imprisonment.  While  to  the  drinker 
there  would  rarely  be  temptation  unless  they  took  much 
trouble  to  seek  it.  High  license  not  touching  either  of  the 
causes,  how  can  it  possibly  cure  the  evil  ? 

Another  common  assertion  is,  that  prohibition  may  do  very 
well  for  the  country,  but  in  towns  and  cities  the  liquor  influence 
is  too  powerful  for  it  to  have  any  chance.  There  have  recently 
been  three  very  effective  answers  to  this  argument — namely,  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  at  Toronto,  Ont.  The 
two  former  cities  having  been  carried  against  license  by  direct 
TOte,  and  the  latter  electing  a  temperance  candidate  as  mayor. 
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If  ignorance  and  vice  are  centralized  in  cities — 3o,  also,  are 
intelligence  and  the  power  of  the  law.  If  the  difficulties  of 
enforcement  are  greater — the  means  of  enforcement  are  greater 
also. 

An  indirect,  but  valuable,  effect  of  a  prohibitory  liquor  Jaw 
would  be  this — hitherto  the  toleration  of  this  greatest  evil  has 
blunted  official  and  public  conscience  to  an  extent  which  has 
been  very  favorable  to  the  existence  and  growth  of  other  evils, 
nominally  under  the  ban  of  the  law.  Prohibition  would  prove 
a  wholesome  tonic  and  purifier  and  would  not  only  strike  at 
vice  in  general  through  the  downfall  of  its  chief  source,  but  a 
healthy  public  opinion  would  be  reflected  in  increased  official 
intolerance  of  evil  in  every  form. 

The  steady  growth  of  prohibition  sentiment,  as  the  subject  is 
more  widely  discussed,  strongly  argues  its  merits  and  feasibil- 
ity. The  American  people  are  a  thinking  people  and  though 
somewhat  slow  to  decide  on  great  questions,  their  decision  is 
generally  justified  by  the  result. 

Assuming  that  prohibition  is  the  only  effective  cure  for  the 
evils  flowing  from  the  liquor  traffic,  the  question  now  arises, 
how  are  its  best  results  to  be  reached  ?  Through  non-partisan 
efforts,  or  through  a  political  party  specially  pledged  to  secure 
its  adoption  and  enforcement?  We  most  decidedly  and  firmly 
believe  through  the  latter  means.  A  year  ago  there  was 
nothing  but  resentment  and  ridicule  expressed  for  the  new 
party  and  its  adherents.  But  this,  we  are  thankful  to  say,  is 
gradually  giving  way  to  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  toleration,  far 
more  creditable  to  its  opponents.  People  are  more  willing  to 
give  it  a  fair  hearing,  not  entirely  incredulous  that  much  can  be 
said  in  its  vindication.  Some  very  good  temperance  people 
say,    Do  not  degrade  the  cause  by  dragging  it  into  politics." 

A  few  years  since,  and  the  same  feeling  yet  prevails  in  a  far 
too  great  degree,  the  impression  prevailed  that  a  man,  was  in  a 
measure,  lowering  himself  by  entering  public  life  and  accepting 
public  office.  But  the  truth  is  the  man  is  not  lowered,  but  po- 
litics elevated  by  the  active  interest  and  participation  of  the 
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intelligent  and  moral.  And  the  same  holds  true  as  to  issues 
and  principles.  The  worse  the  state  of  the  political  world, 
the  more  need  of  the  infusion  of  the  new  blood  of  moral  reform 
and  elevated  principle. 

Let  us  pause  a  moment  to  enquire — '*What  is  politics?" 
This  country  of  ours,  with  its  immense  territory,  its  boundless 
resources  and  its  splendid  possibilities,  is  as  yet  only  the  germ, 
of  a  nation,  beside  whose  future  greatness,  the  grandest  em- 
pires of  the  past  will  sink  into  insignificance.  That  future  is 
being  moulded  now.  How  tremendous  are  the  interests  in- 
volved. Surely  the  science  of  government  is  a  grand  and 
ennobling  one,  that  should  command  the  best  thoughts  and  the 
active  interest  of  all — from  the  greatest  to  the  humblest. 

Some  people  honestly  believed  that  the  temperance  cause 
had  received  almost  a  death-blow  from  the  advent  of  the  Pro- 
hibition Party.  But  instead  of  that  the  year  just  closed  has 
witnessed  important  victories,  steady  progress  and  a  doubled 
public  interest. 

What  are  the  advantages  of  a  Prohibition  Party  ?  and  what 
are  its  chances  of  ultimate  success?  In  the  first  place  a  politi- 
cal party  is  a  great  public  educator.  How  many  people  read 
temperance  papers  or  attend  temperance  lectures  ?  A  mere 
handful  comparatively.  But  by  making  it  a  political  issue,  it 
cannot  escape  the  attention  of  any,  and  every  daily  paper  in 
chronicling  the  news  of  the  day,  becomes  a  disseminator  of 
our  principles.  With  an  intelligent  population,  if  you  can  set 
them  to  thinking  an  important  step  towards  victory  is  made. 
But,  the  question  is  often  asked,  why  do  not  the  temperance 
people  imitate  the  liquor  interests  and  transfer  their  support 
from  one  party  to  another  in  accordance  with  the  favorable  or 
unfavorable  policy  either  adopts?  The  reason  is  very  plain. 
It  is  an  impossibility  to  do  so  effectively.  The  liquor  dealer  is 
thoroughly  selfish  and  holds  his  business  interests  of  immea- 
surably greater  importance  than  such  minor  questions  as 
finance,  tariff,  &c.  The  majority  of  the  temperance  voters  are 
men  of  principle,  indisposed  to  this  indiscriminate  action,  and 
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consequently  there  cannot  be  the  unanimity  necessary  to  a  sac- 
ceasful  pursuance  of  this  policy.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
political  iodependence  is  not  a  most  important  qualification  of 
the  voter,  but  to  the  conscientious  voter  there  often  seems  only 
a  choice  of  evils  and  an  impossibility  of  espousing  one  good 
principle  without  antagonizing  others.  The  natural  result  is  a 
hesitation  which  precludes  united  action.  The  defeat  of  Judge 
Maynard,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Secretary  of  State  in 
New  York  in  1883,  and  the  election  of  the  rest  of  that  ticket 
is  a  sufficiint  illustration. 

Kansas,  Iowa  and  Maine  are  frequently  cited  as  instances  of 
the  advantages  of  non-partisan  prohibition,  but  compare  the 
platform  of  the  dominant  party  in  these  States  with  the  plat- 
forms adopted  in  New  York  and  other  States,  and  it  will  read- 
ily be  seen  that  although  nominally  under  the  old  party  name, 
the  dominant  party  in  the  prohibition  States  is  a  prohibition 
party  from  policy  if  not  from  principle,  and  that  it  has  been 
by  the  political  road  that  so  much  progress  has  been  made.  It 
will  be  said,  if  this  is  the  case,  why  cannot  the  same  thing 
happen  in  other  States  and  so  obviate  the  necessity  of  a  new 
political  organization  under  a  new  name?  Simply  because  in 
all  the  close  and  doubtful  States,  both  of  the  old  parties  are  so 
identified  with,  either  opposition  to  prohibition  or  else  a  neutral 
course  that  they  have  both  forfeited  the  confidence  of  the  tem- 
perance element  and  it  could  never  be  united  under  either. 
Even  if  one  should  endorse  prohibition,  it  would  so  clearly  be 
from  motives  of  policy  as  to  make  such  indorsement  compara- 
tively valueless. 

The  Democratic  National  platform  declares  vigorously 
against  sumptuary  laws,  an  example  generally  followed  through 
the  Northern  States,  while  through  the  South  a  large  portion 
of  the  rank  and  file  and  many  of  the  leaders  are  just  as  posi- 
tive on  the  other  side.  The  same  discrepancy  exists  between 
the  different  wings  of  the  Republican  party.  The  state  of 
affairs  is  contrary  to  all  logic,  it  is  like  an  attempt  to  mix  oil 
and  water.    A  breaking  up  of  these  strangely  mingled  elements 
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and  their  concentration  under  appropriate  name  and  organiza- 
tion is  inevitable. 

About  ten  years  ago  there  commenced  the  incipient  symptoms 
of  decay  in  the  old  parties.  Dead  and  buried  issues  could  no 
longer  serve  as  the  dividing  line,  and  on  every  question  of  the 
day  each  party  was  (and  remains  so)  divided  against  itself- 
Policy  and  courting  popularity  take  the  place  of  settled  prin- 
ciples, and  an  entirely  new  party,  with  prohibition  for  its 
corner-stone,  and  fully  committed  to  all  other  reforms  which 
the  progress  of  the  age  demands,  is  clearly  a  national  seceasity. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  conditions  of  our  political  world  are 
such  that  a  third  party  is  an  impossibility,  except  temporarily. 
Granted,  by  all  means.  So  it  follows  that  when  a  new  party 
arises  on  a  living  issue  and  with  sufficient  vitality  to  survive  and 
increase,  one  of  the  old  parties  must  give  way  to  make  room 
for  it.  The  survival  of  the  fittest  is  the  inexorable  law  in  Poli- 
tics as  well  as  in  Nature. 

The  Greenback  party  movement  is  cited,  among  other  in- 
stances, as  a  proof  of  the  probability  of  failure  in  the  present 
instance.  As  finance  has  always  been  recognized  as  an  impor- 
tant problem  by  all  parties,  and  both  parties  have  given  great 
and  willing  attention  to  it,  there  was  really  no  room  for  a  dis- 
tinctive party  on  that  issue.  And  we  say  this  with  no  desire  of 
belittling  the  importance  of  the  greenback  theory  or  of  ventur- 
ing an  opinion  as  to  its  merits. 

The  resumption  and  successful  continuation  of  specie  pay- 
ments with  the  gradual  recovery  from  the  depression  of  the 
years,  following  the  panic  of  1873,  were  other  causes,  which 
sufficiently  account  for  the  dec^adence  of  that  third  party.  So 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  parallel  between  it  and  the  Pro- 
hibition Party,  indeed,  so  exact  is  the  contrast  that  it  indirectly 
argues  success  for  the  latter. 

Prohibition  has  been  compared  to  Abolition  as  parallel  cases 
of  moral  reform.  This  has  called  forth  the  assertion  that 
Emancipation  was  an  accident  or  rather  necessity  of  war,  and 
not  at  all  the  result  of  political  or  other  agitation.  Suppdsing 
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that  the  war  had  never  taken  place,  it  still  seems  impossible  to 
imagine  how  slavery  could  have  continued  to  exist  much  longer 
than  it  did,  although,  possibly  Emancipation  might  ,  have  been 
gradual,  instead  of  instant.  The  rapid  increase  of  population 
in  the  North  and  West,  and  their  consequent,  constantly  increas- 
ing political  preponderance,  alone  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
doom  slavery.  The  South  to-day  owes  a  considerable  portion 
of  its  political  importance  to  the  increased  representation 
secured  through  negro  suffrage.  Can  any  one  believe  that 
slavery  conld  have  continued  to  exist  to  this  day,  in  this  country 
— ^when  nations  far  behind  us  in  point  of  progress  have,  or  are 
voluntarily  abolishing  it  ? 

There  has  been,  an  attempt  to  belittle  and  ridicule  the  new 
party  movement  on  account  of  its  necessarily  small  numerical 
beginning.  The  presidential  campaign  of  1S84  was  one  of  the 
most  (if  not  the  most)  exciting  and  hotly  contested  campaigns, 
the  country  has  ever  witnessed.  The  chances  of  the  old  par- 
ties seemed  nearly  evenly  balanced,  and  every  vote  possessed 
an  unusual  value.  That,  in  the  face  of  these  circumstances,  and 
without,  of  course,  the  remotest  chance  of  success  at  the  time, 
150,000  citizens  cast  their  votes  for  a  principle,  is  remarkable 
enough  to  argue  strongly  and  well  for  the  future. 

In  the  States  holding  elections  during  1885,  fourteen  in 
number  (if  we  remember  rightly),  the  prohibition  party  vote 
was  fully  as  large  as  in  the  entire  country  the  year  before, 
Ohio  increasing  her  vote  from  11,000  to  28,000,  and  New  York 
from  25,000  to  31,000.  This,  in  the  face  of  a  largely  diminished 
total  vote  (and  the  stay-at-home  vote  is  almost  entirely  made 
up  of  the  better  element),  furnished  the  best  reasons  for  pro- 
phesying a  decided  and  rapid  setting  of  the  tide  toward  the  new 
party. 

The  vote  in  favor  of  constitutional  prohibition  in  Ohio 
(323,000)  has  been  contrasted  with  the  new  party  vote,  as  a 
proof  that  non-partisan  eflfort  is  that  much  stronger.  Now,  we 
ask,  in  the  name  of  fairness  and  common  sense,  which  counted 
for  the  most, — the  323,000  votes  which  accomplished  nothing, 
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or  the  11,000  St.  John  voters,  increased  last  year  to  28,000, 
laying  the  foundation  for  (as  we  believe)  a  grand  future  ?  In- 
deed, the  well-known  history  of  that  Ohio  campaign  is  a  strong 
argument  of  the  necessity  for  a  prohibition  party. 

There  has  also  been  much  talk  about  throwing  one's  vote 
away.  A  little  thought  will  show  that  one  vote  counts  for  far 
more  at  the  first  small  beginning  of  a  righteous  movement  than 
after  it  has  gained  strength  and  impetus. 

Such  a  vote  is  no  more  thrown  away  than  is  money  deposited 
in  a  savings  bank  for  future  use.  It  may  be  likaned  to  the 
snowball  rolling  down  the  mountain-side,  sure  to  grow  and  in- 
crease until  it  becomes  irresistible.  Besides,  what  kind  of  a 
fidelity  to  principle  is  that  which  stops  to  inquire  whether  it  is 
likely  to  win,  before  lending  support  ? 

It  would  be  more  consistent  to  call  a  vote  thrown  away 
which  is  cast  for  a  party  which  opposes  or  fails  to  support  the 
principles  we  hold  dear.  Yes,  worse  than  thrown  away. 

Let  us  inquire  into  the  reasons  of  the  intelligent  voter  for 
attachment  to  the  party  with  which  he  is  identified.  It  has  a 
noble  record,  it  holds  an  honored  place  in  our  nation's  history — 
it  (in  his  opinion)  has  best  met  the  needs  of  the  nation  in  the 
past.  In  short,  his  patriotism  and  interest  in  the  material  and 
moral  welfare  of  the  nation  has  governed  his  political  action 
and  held  him  to  that  party  which  embodied  the  principles  which 
his  own  reason  endorsed.  What  is  the  present  position  of  the 
temperance  voter,  when  all  the  reasons  which  have  held  him  to 
party  in  the  past,  fall  to  the  ground  in  the  light  of  this  new 
issue?  When  his  own  convictions  and  his  party's  course  widely 
diverge  ?  Which  shall  be  given  up  ?  Continued  adherence  to 
a  party  which  no  longer  represents  our  convictions,  is  like 
clinging  to  a  body  from  which  the  soul  has  fled.  Must  every- 
thing be  sacrificed  to  an  idolatrous  attachment  to  empty  names 
and  a  dead  and  gone  past  ?  Our  guiding  star  should  be  that 
flincere  and  intelligent  love  of  country  which  is  reflected  on  that 
party  nearest  to  its  present  need. 

Although  the  fact  has  been  frequently  alluded  to  of  late,  it 
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seems  to  be  generally  forgotten  that  many  of  the  States,  at 
one  time,  passed  prohibitory  laws,  and  afterwards  repealed  them 
and  returned  to  license, — notably,  New  York,  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island  and  Michigan.  Was  prohibition  a 
failure  in  these  States  ?  By  no  means.  The  laws  were  either 
still-born  or  so  lacking  in  vitality  that  their  repeal  was  easily 
accomplished,  and  this  clearly  because  of  the  want  of  an  organ- 
ized support  back  of  them.  Public  sentiment  may  be  termed 
the  blade  of  the  sword ;  organization  is  the  handle  which  makes 
it  effective.  There  is  some  reason  to  fear  that  a  like  outcome 
is  not  impossible  in  one  of  the  States  now  under  prohibition. 

In  a  State  like  Maine,  where  nearly  everybody  is  a  prohibi- 
tionist, the  law  may,  perhaps,  be  satisfactorily  enforced,  simply 
through  public  sentiment ;  but,  where  there  is  a  numerous  and 
powerful  opposition,  there  is  only  one  way,  and  that  is  the 
political  control  by  the  majority  of  the  judicial  power. 

It  has  been  asked,  if  a  prohibition  party  would  not  be  a  per- 
petual necessity  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law?  By  no  means. 
After  a  generation  or  less  of  real  prohibition,  it  would  be  so 
firmly  established  iu  popular  favor  that  serious  opposition 
would  be  impossible.  After  an  experience  of  its  benefits  it 
would  be  so  identified  with  the  public  interest,  that  a  party  in 
its  support  would  be  as  superfluous  as  a  candle  at  noonday. 
The  issue  would  be  settled  as  is  slavery,  and  the  field  left  clear 
for  new  ones.  But  it  must  be  first  launched  and  firmly  estab- 
lished, and  not  left  a  thing  of  chance  and  uncertainty. 

A  new  party  founded  on  a  great  moral  reform  must  prove 
beneficial  in  many  ways,  besides  on  the  one  question  of  prohi-' 
bition.  It  would  naturally  absorb  and  be  composed  of  the  best 
elements  of  both  of  the  old  parties,  both  leaders  and  rank  and 
file,  whose  good  tendencies  and  power  for  good  are  so  seriously 
hampered  by  their  present  associations.  At  present,  the  old 
parties,  though  there  is  no  strict  division  on  principles,  are, 
unfortunately,  sectionally  divided,  a  division  which,  although 
deplored  by  all,  is  likely  to  continue  under  the  present  order  of 
things.    The  new  party  presents  an  issue  which  will  obliterate 
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sectionalism  from  politics,  and  truly  unite  North,  South,  East 
and  West. 

There  Tfould  be  a  far  better  chance  for  civil  service  and 
other  reforms,  with  a  young,  vigorous  and  progressive  new 
party,  than  they  can  possibly  have  with  the  old  parties.  One 
of  the  most  important  questions  of  to-day  is  the  labor  question. 
The  immediate  pecuniary  loss  and  the  debasing  and  irritating 
effects  of  the  liquor  traffic  fall  with  peculiar  weight  on  the 
laboring  classes,  and  even  a  partial  removal  of  its  evils  would 
be  a  long  step  toward  a  peaceful  and  satisfactory  solution  of 
this  great  problem.  The  late  contest  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  furnished 
a  remarkable  spectacle  of  fraternal  mingling  of  black. and 
white,  and  is  a  suggestion  of  a  permanent  obliteration  of  the 
color  line  in  politics  through  this  new  party. 

The  temperance  cause  has,  at  present,  three  great  elements 
of  strength  of  recent  growth.  We  refer,  first,  to  that  splendid 
and  invaluable  organization,  ^'The  Women's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union,"  which  is  doing  so  much  all  over  the  country. 
Secondly,  all  religious  denominations,  Protestant  and  Catholic, 
are  yearly  growing  more  pronounced  and  practical  in  their  op- 
position to  that  greatest  scource  of  evil — the  liquor  traffic* 
Thirdly.  The  rapid  awakening  of  the  working  classes  to  the 
truth  that  the  liquor  traffic  is  the  greatest  barrier  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  labor. 

With  so  much  in  our  favor,  there  is  surely  every  reason  to 
feel  encouraged  and  hope  for  great  and  splendid  results,  if 
there  is  faithful  and  untiring  labor. 

We  look  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land  and  see  an 
outraged  nation  summoning  the  liquor  traffic  to  the  bar  of 
judgment  to  answer  for  our  wasted  resources,  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  husbands,  brothers  and  sons,  (yes,  and  wives  and 
daughters,  too,)  for  a  rank  harvest  of  poverty  and  crime,  per- 
verted talents,  b^'oken  hearts  and  blighted  homes  ;  but  its  only 
answer  is  to  flaunt  in  our  faces  the  license,  duly  signed  and 
paid,  and  triumphantly,  cry,  like  Shylock,  It  is  so  nominated 
in  the  bond." 
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This,  then,  is  our  view  of  the  work  that  lies  before  us.  The 
rending  of  this  unrighteous  bond  of  license,  the  stripping  from 
the  traffic  of  its  armor  of  legality,  the  building  up  of  a  political 
party  through  which  to  secure  and  enforce  Constitutional  Pro- 
hibition, State  and  National.  (The  Republican  National  Plat- 
form, in  1872,  said,  in  substance,  that  the  late  Constitutional 
Amendments,  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth  and  fifteenth — would 
be  valueless  unless  enforced  by  the  party  which  secured  them). 
Then  hopeful  work  (the  scourco  of  corruption  being  cut  off) 
for  the  education  of  the  masses  to  a  willing  obedience  to  and 
co-operation  with  the  laws.  There  should  be  no  dissensions, 
and  nothing  bUt  kindly  feeling  between  temperance  workers,  no 
matter  how  much  they  may  differ  as  to  methods.  Any  con- 
scientious effort  in  any  branch  of  the  work — reformatory,  edu- 
cational, non-partisan  or  political,  must  aid  in  the  ultimate 
accomplishment  of  the  ends  mentioned  above. 

Of  course,  this  subject  is  too  vast  a  one  to  be  treated  of  in 
an  article  like  this,  save  very  incompletely  and  with  a  few 
fragmentary  thoughts  and  facts,  but  we  have  endeavored  to 
write  fairly  and  without  prejudice,  with  the  hope  of  attracting 
thought  to  the  subject.  In  conclusion,  the  temperance  army 
could  have  no  better  guide  and  motto  than  those  grand  words 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  "  With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity 
for  all,  with  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the 
right,  let  us  finish  the  work  we  are  in," 
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NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

An  Aramaic  Method.  A  Class  Book  for  the  Study  of  the  Elements  oj 
Aramaic  from  Bible  and  Tar  gums,  by  Charles  R.  Brown.  Part  I.  Text, 
Notes  and  Vocabulary,  Part  II.  Elements  of  Grammar,  Chicago: 
American  Pnblication  Society  of  Hebrew,  Morgan  Park.  1884  and 
1886. 

It  ifi  gratifying  to  see  that  the  Theological  Seminaries  in  this 
country  are  gradually  enlarging  their  curriculum  of  study,  so  as 
to  embrace  other  Semitic  languages  besides  the  Hebrew.  Among 
these  the  Aramaic,  or  so-called  Chaldee,  will  always  hold  an  im- 
portant place.  For,  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  throws  much  light 
on  the  Hebrew,  which  can  only  be  fully  understood  when  studied 
comparatively,  it  is  the  language  in  which  large  sections  of  the 
books  of  Ezra  and  Daniel  are  written.  Accordingly,  a  knowledge 
of  it  is  indispensable  to  the  Biblical  scholar  who  would  read  the 
whole  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  original  text.  Moreover,  it  is 
the  language  of  the  Tareums,  the  oldest  of  ^hich — Onkelos  on 
the  Pentateuch  and  Jonathan  on  the  Prophets — are,  in  a  critical 
and  ezegetical  point  of  view,  among  our  best  ancient  helps.  Such 
being  its  importance,  it  is  a  sign  of  a  healthy  and  vigorous  life  that 
the  Aramaic  is  receiving  an  ever  wider  and  closer  attention.  In 
our  own  Seminary  at  Lancaster,  the  study  of  this  language  is  as 
binding  as  that  of  the  Hebrew,  and  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
this  will  be  the  case  in  all  theological  schools. 

There  has  been  a  felt  need,  however,  of  a  suitable  text-book  with 
correct  philological  principles  and  a  right  method  of  teaching.  The 
older  grammars  by  Winer  &  Riggs  are  antiquated.  Petermann's 
Lingua  Chaldaica^  besides  being  too  brief,  is  written  in  Latin,  and 
is  thus  unavailable  as  a  manual  for  those  who  have  not  a  familiar 
acquaintance  with  that  language.  Prof.  Brown  in  his  Aramaic 
Method  has  attempted  to  supply  the  existing  want,  and  his  attempt 
is  highly  successful. 

The  work  consists  of  two  parts  in  separate  volumes.  Part  First, 
issued  in  1884,  comprises  a  new  Chrestomathy,  with  Notes,  and  Vocab- 
ulary. To  those  who  have  mastered  the  elements  of  Hebrew  the 
arrangement  of  the  text  will  prove  very  helpful ;  for  the  first  ten 
chapters  of  Genesis  are  given  in  the  Hebrew  (Baer's  edition)  on 
the  left  page,  with  the  corresponding  portions  of  the  Targum  of 
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Onkelos  on  the  rieht  page.  This  is  an  excellent  feature,  as  it  en- 
ables the  student  by  comparison  to  see  the  close  affinity  between  the 
Hebrew  and  the  Aramaic,  and  at  the  same  time  to  trace  out  the 
laws  of  divergence,  both  lexical  and  grammatical.  The  Aramaic 
comprises  several  dialects,  which  it  is  important  to  hold  apart  and 
study  in  right  order.  The  Targum  of  Onkelos  "  says  the  author 
in  his  preface  to  Part  I,  being  the  purest  Aramaic  and  at  the 
same  time,  a  nearly  literal  translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  seems 
best  fitted  for  the  acquisition  of  the  prmciples ;  after  this,  the  Bib- 
lical Aramaic  may  be  studied  intelligently,  and  its  Hebraisms 
noted ;  and,  lastly,  the  later  and  more  corrupt  Targums  may  be 
read  with  advantage."  This  correct  idea  governs  the  arrangement 
of  the  Chrestomathy.  First,  we  have  on  parallel  pages  Qen.  i — ^x 
from  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  with  the  Hebrew  text ;  secondly,  a 
note  of  references  to  the  Biblical  Aramaic,  but  without  the  text, 
for  which  the  student  is  referred  to  his  Hebrew  Bible;  thirdly,  Gen. 
viii  from  the  Targum  of  Pseudo  Jonathan,  which  should  be  studied 
in  connection  with  the  corresponding  chapter  in  Onkelos,  in  order 
to  observe  how  the  earlier  and  purer  dialect  differs  from  the  later 
and  more  corrupt ;  fourthly,  Josh,  xx  and  Is.  vi  from  the  Targum 
of  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel;  fifthly,  Ps.  xxiv  and  Ps.  cl  from  the 
Targum  on  the  Psalms ;  and,  lastly,  Ruth  ii  from  the  Targum  on  the 
Megiiloth.  These  selections  are  judiciously  made  and  are  well 
fitted  to  illustrate  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  several  Tar- 
gums. The  text  followed  is  that  of  Walton's  Polyglot  with  the 
most  necessary  corrections;  the  notes,  which  should  perhaps  be 
more  numerous,  especially  on  points  of  grammar,  are  of  a  textual 
grammatical  and  hermeneutical  character,  and  the  vocabulary, 
based  on  Buxtorf  and  Levy,  gives  brief  definitions  of  all  the  words 
found  in  the  Chrestomathy. 

Part  Second,  comprising  the  elements  of  Aramaic  grammar,  has 
just  been  issued.  Unfortunately  we  have  not  time  before  going  to 
press  to  make  a  close  examination  ;  but  such  a  brief  glance  as  we 
have  been  able  to  give  it  has  impressed  us  very  favorably.  The 
method  is  inductive,  like  that  of  Harper's  Hebrew  text-books, 
which  we  noticed  in  the  January  number.  Indeed  Brown's  Ara- 
Tnaic  Method  and  Harper's  Elements  of  Hebrew  run  parallel,  the  one 
serving  to  illustrate  the  other.  The  author,  first,  under  each  topic, 
gives  the  several  facts  drawn  either  from  the  Targums  or  the  Ara- 
maic of  the  Old  Testament ;  then,  secondly,  he  deduces  the  principles 
which  these  facts  illustrate  and  by  which  they  are  governed.  This 
is  the  normal  wa/  of  teaching  a  language,  because  by  it  the  student, 
under  the  guidance  of  his  teacher,  works  out  the  grammar  for  him- 
self. Another  feature  which  gives  value  to  this  work  is,  that  the 
author  carefully  distinguishes  the  various  Aramaic  dialects  from 
each  other  and  from  the  cognate  Hebrew.  **  The  present  issue,"  he 
says  in  the  Preface  to  the  Second  Part,    is  an  attempt  to  open  the 
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way  toward  a  statement  of  the  facts  connected  with  one  great 
branch  of  this  tongue,  and  the  different  dialects  are  here  treated 
comparatively.  At  the  same  time  the  purest  type  of  Aramaic,  as  it 
appears  in  Onkelos,  has  served  as  the  model,  only  Biblical  variations 
being  emphasized f  those  in  the  other  Tareums  not  belonging  to  an 
elementary  stage  of  the  study,  and,  indeed,  not  being  before  us  in 
as  satisfactory  a  form  as  could  be  wished.  Comparison  by  the  Btu- 
dent  is  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  only  principles  common  to  all  the 
dialects,  or  appearing  in  Onkelos,  are  ^iven  in  usual  type,  while  all 
exception^  usage  is  described  in  specif  type." 

Should  there  .be  a  second  edition,  these  two  small  volumes 
should,  for  convenience'  sake,  be  combined  into  one.  At  the  same 
time,  greater  clearness  should  be  given  to  some  of  the  details.  For 
instance,  the  numbering  and  lettering  should  be  found  both  in  the 
text  or  in  the  examples.  This  is  not  always  the  case.  Thus,  on 
p.  33,  L,  we  find  in  the  examples,  1,  a,  6 ;  but  in  the  text  a  and  h 
are  not  indicated.  Again,  on  the  same  page,  under  the  heading 
Vowels,  we  find  a,  6,  c,  d,  in  the  text,  but  not  in  the  examples 
which  illustrate  the  text.  This  may  prove  a  source  of  confusion  to 
the  beeinner.  Would  it  not  be  well,  also,  where  a  comparison  is 
made  between  the  Hebrew  and  the  Aramaic,  to  give,  oftener  than  is 
actually  done,  the  Hebrew  word  corresponding  to  the  Aramaic? 
Thus,  on  p.  33,  «?'jn  =  Hebrew  exchange  of  '  and  and 

so  in  all  the  other  examples.  Some  of  the  notes,  too,  in  Part 
First  need  to  be  carefully  revised.  For  instance,  p.  56,  the 
author  says,  is  *'a  peculiar  Pael  form  in  which  '  takes  the  place  ot 
daghesh  in  the  second  radical yet,  in  Part  Second,  p.  39,  he 
quotes  this  very  instance  as  illustrating  the  weakness  of  the  letter 
\  The  fact  is,  TV  is  the  Shaphel  of  the  Hebrew  root,  instead 
of  the  regular  Aramaic  ^^^\  (see  Levy's  Chaldaischea  Worterbuch, 
Zweiter  Band,  p.  476,  col.  1). 

These  are  slight  blemishes  which  can  easily  be  removed  and  which 
in  no  way  disturb  the  general  excellence  of  the  work.  Prof.  Brown 
deserves  the  thanks  of  all  the  friends  of  Semitic  learning  for  furn- 
ishing them  with  a  valuable  manual. 

GoD*8  Revelations  op  Himself  to  Men,  As  successively  made  in  the 
Patriarchal,  Jewish  and  Christian  Dispensations,  and  in  the  Messianic 
Kingdom.  Bv  Samuel  J.  Andrews,  author  of  The  Life  of  our  Lord 
upon  Earth.*'^  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1886.  Price, 
$2.50. 

This  volume  treats  of  the  revelations  which  God  has  successively 
made  of  Himself,  in  history  and  prophecy,  as  these  are  contained 
in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  It  makes  no  claim  whatever  to  being 
critical  after  the  modern  fashion.    The  author  accepts  the  Bible  as 
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true  record  of  God's  purpose  in  His  incarnate  Son  and  of  the 
divine  actings  to  fulfill  that  purpose.  His  aim  in  this  treatise  "  is 
simply  to  set  forth  that  record  in  its  order,  and  to  restore  to  it 
that  unity  in  Christ  which  it  claims  upon  its  face,  and  which  was 
ascribed  to  it  by  our  Lord,  but  which  with  many  of  its  readers  it 
has  lost."  That  the  Bible  should  be  held  in  its  right  relation  to 
the  Living  Christ  he  considers  to  be  at  this  time  a  matter 
of  the  very  highest  importance.  "Christ,"  he  maintains,  workincr 
from  heaven  through  His  Church,  is  the  proof  that  He  is  risen,  and 
invested  with  all  power  and  dominion.  Accurate  Hebrew  and 
Greek  scholarship  is  desirable  in  those  who  can  attain  to  it,  but  it 
is  only  instrumental.  Of  far  more  importance  is  it  to  be  so  cleansed 
and  illumined,  that  we  have  spiritual  discernment  of  the  purpose 
of  God,  aud  such  faith  in  His  words,  and  such  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice,  that  we  give  ourselves  to  be  co-workers  with  Him,  and  with 
His  Son.  The  one  thing,  and  the  only  thing,  that  will  enable  the 
church  to  overcome  the  growing  infidelity  of  the  time  is  to  trust  in 
her  Living  Head  and  obey  Him,  as  He  trusted  in  and  obeyed  the 
Father.  Then  will  Christ  be  His  own  witness  from  heaven :  He 
will  testify  to  Himself." 

The  book  opens  with  a  brief  introduction  giving  a  general  state- 
ment of  principles.  It  is  then  divided  into  three  parts,  which  treat 
respectively  of  *'  The  Revelations  of  God  to  men  before  and  under 
the  Theocracy ; "  "  The  Revelations  of  God  to  men  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church;"  and,  ''The  Revelations  of  Grod  to  men  in  the 
Messianic  Kingdom."  The  first  part,  which  makes  up  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  volume,  is  principally  of  a 
historical  character,  and  shows  how  revelation  became  fuller  and 
fuller  as  men  were  prepared  to  receive  it.  The  remaining  parts  set 
forth  the  revelations  which  men  now  sustain  to  God  and  to  Christ 
in  His  church,  and  which  they  will  sustain  when  the  Messianic 
Kingdom  is  once  fully  established  on  earth.  The  conclusion  con- 
sists of  some  pertinent  remarks  on  Christianity  and  other  religions. 
The  work  is  written  in  a  lucid  and  forcible  style,  is  throughout 
scholarly  and  theologically  sound,  and  will  amply  repay  careful 
study.  It  possesses  the  same  excellent  qualities  that  have  caused 
its  author's  book  on  "  The  Life  of  Our  Lord  upon  Earth  "  to  be  so 
widely  recognized  as  a  standard  authority. 

History  of  Christian  Doctrine.  By  Henry  C.  Sheldon,  Professor 
of  Historical  Theology  in  Boston  University.  In  two  volumes.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  Franklin  Square.    1886.    Price,  $3.50. 

Christianity  has  to  do  with  the  highest  interests  of  humanity,  and 
hence  its  teachings  must  ever  be  of  paramount  importance.  The 
truths  which  pertain  to  it  are  unchangeable  and  eternal,  but  the 
apprehension  of  these  truths  is  progressive.    On  this  account  the 
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doctrines  or  teachings  relating  to  them  are  subject  to  more  or  less 
chaoge  accordingly  the  truths  themielves  are  more  clearly  per- 
ceived and  more  fully  understood  ;  as  is  also  the  case  with  the 
teachings  of  the  sciences  that  have  to  do  with  the  material 
universe.  A  knowledge  of  the  changes  that  consequently  occur 
in  the  presentations  of  truth  is  always  desirable  on  the  part  of  all 
who  would  keep  themselves  properly  informed.  Such  knowledge 
these  volumes  furnish,  in  a  clear,  concise,  accurate  and  impartial 
manner,  with  respect  to  Christian  doctrine  from  the  close  of  the 
Apostolic  age  to  the  present  time.  They  are  accordingly  a  truly 
valuable  contribution  to  theological  science. 

The*  matter  which  is  presented  in  these  volumes  is  admirably 
arranged  for  the  purpose  of  study  and  reference.  The  entire  his- 
tory is  divided  into  five  periods,  which  may  be  properly  designated, 
by  their  distinguishing  but  not  exclusive  characteristics,  as  the  Age 
of  Apology,  the  Age  of  Polemics,  the  Age  of  Scholasticism,  the 
Age  of  Confessions  and  the  Age  of  Strife  and  Attempted  Recon- 
ciliation. The  first  of  these  extends  from  the  close  of  the  Apostolic 
Age  to  A.  D.  320  ;  the  second,  from  A.  D.  320  to  726  ;  the  third, 
from  A.  D.  726  to  1517  ;  the  fourth  ,  from  A.  D.  1517  to  1720,  and 
the  fifth,  from  A.  D.  1720  to  the  present  time.  The  doctrines  of 
each  of  these  periods  are  arranged  and  considered  under  six  different 
heads,  to  each  of  which  is  assigned  a  chapter.  The  headings  of  these 
chapters  are, — Factors  in  the  Doctrinal  Development  of  the  Period ; 
the  Godhead  ;  Creation  and  Creatures;  Redeemer  and  Redemption  ; 
the  Church  and  the  Sacraments;  and  Eschatology.  Each  period  is 
also  prefaced  by  a  brief  introduction.  The  treatment  of  all  parts 
of  the  history  is  scholarly,  and,  though  concise,  yet  anything  but 
dull  and  unsatisfactory. 

The  work  we  consider  especially  well  adapted  to  supply  the 
wants  of  theological  students,  intelligent  laymen,  and  the  great 
body  of  ministers  who  have  not  the  means  to  purchase  or  the  time 
to  study  more  elaborate  and  technical  works  on  the  subject  of 
which  it  treats.  Even  those  who  have  the  larger  works  will  still 
find  this  of  service.  It  will  prove  a  valuable  acquisition  to  any 
library. 

Current  Discussions  in  Theology.  By  the  Profeasore  of  Chicago  The- 
olojfical  Seminary.  Vol.  III.  Chicago  :  Fleming  H.  Revell,  1885.  Price, 
$1.50. 

We  would  heartily  commend  this  book  to  ministers  and  others 
who  would  keep  themselves  well  informed  as  to  what  is  doing  in 
the  theological  world.  It  supplies  a  want  which  is  not  supplied, 
BO  far  as  we  know,  by  any  other  work  published  in  this  country. 
Its  aim  is  to  answer  the  question  which  every  student  of  theo- 
logical and  ecclesiastical  subjects  may  well  be  supposed  to  ask  at 
the  close  of  each  year,  viz. :  What  has  been  done  in  the  differ- 
18 
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ent  fields  of  sacred  learning  during  the  past  twelve  months,  and 
what  are  the  latest  results  ot  such  studies  ?  It  is,  in  short,  an  annuid 
review  of  the  principal  works  which  have  appeared  in  the  various 
departments  of  theological  science  and  of  the  impressions  made  by 
their  publication.  The  first  volume,  which  was  published  in  1883, 
was  good,  but  each  succeeding  volume  has  been  an  improvement  on 
the  one  immediately  preceding  it.  Hereafter  the  work  will  be 
published  regularly  in  October  of  each  year. 

The  volume  before  us  contains  bix  papers,  treating  of  subjects 
pertaining  to  as  many  different  departments  of  theology.  Prof 
Curtis  reviews  the  present  state  of  Old  Testament  studies,  and  Prof. 
Hyde  that  of  New  Testament  study.  Prof  Scott  writes  ab6ut  the 
most  recent  studies  in  church  history,  and  notices  some  of  their  most 
important  results.  Prof.  Board  man  calls  attention  to  the  latest 
works  on  Christian  Dogmatics,  Apologetics  and  Morals,  and  gives  a 
more  or  less  critical  account  of  them.  Prof.  Fisk  aims  to  give  an 
impartial  and  just  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  principal  works  on 
Homiletics  that  have  appeared  in  Great  Britain  and  America  since 
the  last  volume  of  Current  Discussions  in  Theology  went  to  press; 
while  Prof.  Willcox  treats  of  the  Pastor,  Pastoral  Theology  of  the 
New  Testament,  private  life  of  the  Pastor,  wort  in  the  study,  public 
worship,  revivals  of  religion,  pastoral  visiting  and  kindred  subjects. 
All  the  papers  have  been  prepared  with  great  care,  contain  a  large 
amount  of  important  intormntion  and  are  unusually  readable. 
Here  and  there  a  slight  error  has  crept  into  the  book,  but  we  have 
found  no  very  serious  one.  A  good  table  of  contents  and  a  copious 
index  form  part  of  the  merits  of  the  book,  and  add  to  its  usefulness. 

The  Mosaic  Origin  of  the  Pkxtateuchal  Codes.  By  Geerhardus  Vos., 
Fellow  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  With  an  introduction  by 
Professor  William  Henry  Green.  New  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  &,  Co., 
7M  Broadway,  188(1.    Price,  $1.50. 

This  treatise  was  prepared  as  a  thesis  in  competition  for  the 
Hebrew  fellowship  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  which  was 
awarded  to  the  author.  The  question  discussed  in  it  is  one  of  great 
importance,  and  that  about  which  the  critical  battle  at  present  is 
especially  raging.  The  author  shows  himself  well  acquainted  with 
the  whole  field  of  controveray,  and  presents  the  arguments  of  both 
sides  wiih  clearness  and  marked  ability.  Moreover,  his  treatment 
of  the  question  at  issue  is  characterized  throughout  by  candor  and 
fairness  to  all  parties.  Of  the  various  books  on  the  Pentateuchal 
question  recently  published,  we  know  of  none  that  will  be  likely  to 
prove  more  satisfactory  than  this,  to  those  who  have  not  the  time  or 
ability  to  master  the  more  elaborate  and  extensive  works  on  the 
subject,  and  who,  nevertheless,  wish  to  gain  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  present  state  of  the  critical  controversy  concerning  the  Pen- 
tateuch in  all  its  bearings. 
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Atonement  and  Law  ;  or,  Redemption  iu  Harmonv  with  Law  as  Revealed 
in  Nature.  By  John  M.  Armour.  Second  edition.  Philadelphia  :  The 
Christian  Statesman  P^bli^hing  Co.,  1520  Chestnut  Street;  H.  B.  Gamer, 
successor  to  Smith,  English  &  Co.,  710  Arch  Street.   Price,  $1.50. 

The  impcirtance  of  the  Atonement  made  by  Christ  for  the  sins  of 
the  world  it  would  be  impossible  to  over-estimate.  On  it  the  hope 
of  humanity  depends.  Apart  from  it,  there  can  be  no  salvation  or 
true  blessedness  for  men.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  be- 
lievers in  its  truth  should  in  all  ages  feel  a  deep  interest  in  setting 
forth  its  character  and  defending  it  against  the  assaults  of  unbelief 
This  is  the  purpose  of  the  work  whose  title  is  given  above.  In  it 
some  good  points  are  made ;  but,  as  a  whole,  it  cannot  be  said  to  add 
much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject,  or  even  to  be  a  strong  de- 
fence of  the  doctrine  of  which  it  treats. 

The  book  opens  with  an  introductory  chapter,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  show  that  "  the  work  of  Redemption,  as  well  as  the 
course  of  nature,  proceeds  in  accordance  with  a  pre-determined  plan, 
and  under  absolute  and  invariable  law — law  quite  as  exact  as 
that  which  governs  the  material  universe.'*  The  work  is  then  di- 
vided into  two  parts.  The  first  part  is  devoted  to  a  consideration, 
in  four  chapters,  of  Law,  Moral  and  Natural.  Chapter  first  treats 
in  a  fresh  and  vigorous  manner  of  motion,  force  and  life,  and  aims 
to  prove  that  all  the  motion  that  man  has  ever  been  able  to  tr  >ce 
to  its  source  he  has  found  to  proceed  from  life."  Chapter  second, 
also  in  a  fresh  and  vigorous  manner,  deals  with  the  Latest  Idol, 
•  the  nature  of  things.' "  The  author  here  calls  attention  to  some 
very  important  truths  too  frequently  lost  sight  of.  Chapters  third 
and  fourth  discuss  the  nature  of  Moral  Law  and  Will.  Both 
these  chapters  we  consider  weak.  The  treatment  of  neither  subject 
is  at  all  satisfactory.  The  position  is  taken  that  moral  law  is  the 
will  of  God  in  commandment,  and  that  it  cannot  be  implanted 
within,  but  must  be  made  known  unto  moral  beings;  but  how  under 
such  circumstances  there  can  be  any  knowledge  of  moral  law,  it  is 
not  even  attempted  to  indicate,  much  less  to  demonstrate.  Part 
Second,  which  consists  of  five  chapters,  relates  directly  to  the  Atone- 
ment. The  firrtt  two  chapters  of  this  part  are  designed  to  prove 
that  there  can  be  no  salvation  without  atonement,  and  that  no 
atonement  can  be  made  by  the  violator  of  law.  In  chapters  third 
and  fourth  there  is  an  efibrt  made  to  show  that  substitution  is  nor- 
mal in  law  and  obedience  to  law.  The  law  to  which  the  author 
appeals  in  proof  of  this  is  human  law.  And  herein  we  think  the 
weakness  of  his  argument  consists.  The  very  title  of  the  book,  on 
this  account,  it  strikes  us,  is  in  some  sense  a  misnomer.  By  Law  as 
revealed  in  nature"  it  is  natural  to  understand  the  laws  of  the 
physical  universe.  These  are  admitted  by  all  to  be  invariable  and 
iniallible,  as  being  the  laws  of  the  Creator ;  but  su(  h  is  not  the  case 
as  regards  human  enactments,  and  hence  an  appeal  to  them  is  not  in 
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itself  a  conclusive  proof  of  eternal  right.  Chapter  fifth,  which  closes 
the  volume,  treats  of  Intervention,  and  is  much  more  satisfactory. 
What  is  said  in  it  is  deserving  of  serious  consideration. 

That  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  as  generally  presented,  does 
not  meet  the  demands  of  the  present  age,  we  think,  is  not  to  be 
denied  ;  but,  as  yet,  no  one  has  appeared  possessed  of  the  genius 
requisite  to  reconstruct  the  doctrine  satisfactorily.  When  the  proper 
time  comes,  however,  we  doubt  not  such  a  person  will  be  forthcoming. 

The  Coming  of  the  Lord.  Bj  Rev.  John  C.  Rankin,  D.D.  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  :  New  York,  10  and  12  Dey  Street ;  London :  44  Fleet  Street. 
1885.    Price,  75  cents. 

In  this  small  volume,  the  substance  of  which  appeared  first  in 
the  "Southern  Presbyterian  Review,"  for  October,  1884,  Dr. 
Rankin  gives  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  clear  teaching  of  the 
New  Testament  touching  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ.  The  view 
which  he  maintains  is  that  the  Messianic  kingdom  was  established 
on  earth  soon  after  the  ascension  of  Christ,  and  that  He  will  not 
come  again  in  person  until  the  end  of  the  world.  His  theory  is 
that,  whatever  triumph  the  G  wpel  is  to  have,  and  whatever 
repression  of  Satan  is  to  take  place  for  its  success,  are  to  be  real- 
ized under  the  present  dispensation.'*  The  premillennial  theory,  he 
holds,  leads  its  advocates  into  "  tangled  errors,"  The  book  is  well 
written  and  its  arguments  are  presented  in  a  clear  and  forcible 
manner.  There  is  nothing  specially  new,  however,  in  its  pages,  and 
those  who  entertain  a  different  view  will  not  be  likely  to  oe  con- 
vinced that  they  are  in  error  by  its  objections  to  their  inter- 
pretation of  the  Scripture  teaching  concerning  the  subject  under 
consideration. 

Saint  Augustin,  Melanc  iitiion,  Neander.  Three  Biographies.  By  Philip 
Scbaff.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  publishers,  10  and  12  Dey 
Street.    Price,  $1.00. 

The  greater  part  of  this  volume  is  taken  up  by  the  biographical 
sketch  of  Saint  Augnstin,  which  is  an  enlarged  revision  of  the  author's 
St  Augustin,  which  was  published  in  German  in  1854  and  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Professor  Thomas  C.  Porter,  D.D.  To  this  is  now 
added  a  Sketch  of  Melanchthon  and  Reminiscences  of  Neander, 
which  add  considerably  to  the  interest  of  the  volume.  The 
reminiscences  of  Neander  are  not  only  valuable,  but  unusually 
entertaining.  The  book  throughout  is  written  in  a  popular  and 
attractive  style  and  is  especially  adapted  to  young  men  and  stu- 
dents. It  is  also  an  admirable  work  for  the  Sunday-school  library. 
The  name  of  its  author  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  excellence. 

The  People's  BiniiE.  Discourses  upon  Holy  Scripture.  By  Joseph 
Parker,  D.D.,  Minister  of  the  City  Temple,  Holborn  Viaduct,  London. 
Author  of  *'Ecce  Deus,"  "The  Paraclete/' The  Priesthood  of  Christ," 
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Springdale  Abbey,"  "  The  Inner  Life  of  Christ,"  Ad  Clerum,"  '*  The 
Ark  of  God,"  "Apostolic  Life,"  " Tyne  Chylde,"  etc.  VoL  IL  The 
Book  of  Exodus.  New  York :  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  10  and  12  Dey 
Street.    Price,  $1.60. 

The  general  characteristics  of  this  volume  are  the  same  as  those 
of  the  volume  on  Genesis  noticed  in  the  January  number  of  this 
Review.  The  contents  consist  of  general  no^es  on  the  Book  of 
Exodus,  thirty-nine  short  discourses  on  various  passages  of  the 
book  taken  in  order,  together  with  occasional  notes  and  **  Hand- 
fuls  of  Purpose."  The  latter  are  homiletic  hints  in  the  form  of  brief 
sketches  containing  pointed  reflections  on  twenty-six  different  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  also  taken  from  the  Book  of  Exodus.  Like 
those  on  Genesis,  all  the  discourses  abound  in  brilliant  and  instruc- 
tive thoughts,  and,  as  a  whole,  are  designed  to  aid  the  reader  in 
gathering  the  divine  lessons  which  the  book  on  which  they  are 
based  was  written  to  teach  men. 

The  Fixal  Science  ;  or,  Spiritual  Materialism.  Funk  &  Wagnalls :  New 
York,  10  and  12  Dey  Street.    1885.    Price,  75  cents. 

A  neat  little  volume  of  nearly  two  hundred  pages,  by  an  anony- 
mous author.  VVe  read  some  distance  into  tbis  book  before  we 
discovered  that  it  was  a  satire  on  materialism.  It  may  be  called 
irony,  caricature  or  burlesque,  though  the  last  term  is  usually 
limited  to  gesture.  It  is  composed  of  nine  chapters,  as  follows :  1,  The 
Crisis  in  Materialism  ;  2,  First  Principles  ;  3,  Matter  ;  4,  Atoms ;  5, 
Evolution;  6,  Design;  7,  Man;  8,  Morality;  9,  Religion.  There  is 
throughout  SL  reduetio  ad  absurdum.  It  has,  moreover,  a  genial  spirit 
and  riies  in  some  passages  into  genuine  humor.  ''Mr.  Spencer's 
method  proceeds  from  the  unknowable  to  the  kuowable,  and  evolves 
the  latter  from  the  former.  Hedefines  the  process  as  follows:  *  Evolu- 
tion is  an  integration  of  matter  and  concomitant  dissipation  of  motion, 
during  which  the  matier  passes  from  an  i^idefinite^  incoherent  homogene- 
ity to  a  definite,  coherent  heterogeneity,  and  during  which  the  retained 
motion  undergoes  a  parallel  transformation.*  (First  Principles.) 
This  evolution  is  perfectly  intelligible;  it  is,  according  to  Mr. 
Spencer,  the  only  thing  we  can  understand.  It  is  the  Known  which 
is  evolved  from  the  Unknowable.  .  .  .  The  old,  vulgar  method 
defines  the  obscure  by  means  of  the  clear;  the  modern,  profound 
method  defines  the  obscure  by  means  of  the  more  obscure.  That's 
science." 

Irony  is  a  keen  weapon  and  requires  skillful  handling,  else  the 
one  who  handles  it  will  be  sure  to  cut  himself.  Then,  it  is  no 
easy  task  to  keep  up  such  a  style  throughout  a  whole  book.  So 
far  as  the  author  of  this  book  succeeds,  it  is  because  he  shows  a 
good  acquaintance  with  the  best  writers  ou  materialism,  and  we 
can  recommend  it  to  all  who  may  be  seeking  for  weapons  to  use 
against  the  error  of  this  class  of  writers.    What  can  stand  against 
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ridicule  ?  Cervantes  broke  down,  demolished  chivalry  by  his  Don 
Quixote.  Ridicule  may  become  a  very  unfair  method  of  fighting 
an  antagonist,  and,  when  it  is  malignant,  it  is  not  only  unfair,  but 
immoral.  This  writer,  as  we  have  said,  exhibits  a  kind,  not 
a  malignant  spirit,  and,  so  far,  his  work  has  the  character  of  true 
art.  It  is  a  specimen  of  the  comic,  under  the  class  of  wit  and 
humor.  With  some  readers  it  will  accomplish  more  than  a  posi- 
tive argument,  and  with  some,  also,  it  keeps  up  the  interest  better 
than  a  different  treatment  might  do  Scientists  of  the  agnostic 
school  have  been  pretty  free  in  pouring  ridicule  upon  all  faith  in 
supernatural  revelation,  or»  if  not  ridicule,  contempt  It  is  but  fair 
to  turn  the  tables  upon  them.  The  work  is,  at  least,  scholarly. 
The  wriier  is  not  a  sciolist.  We  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  judge  of 
the  success  of  the  argument.  It  is,  at  least,  entertaining  and  of  a 
charitable  spirit 

Thirty  Tuousaxd  Tuoughts,  being  Extracts  Coverino:  a  Comprehensive 
Circle  of  Religious  and  Allied  Topics,  etc.,  etc.  Edited  bv  the  Rev. 
Canon  H.  D.  M.  Spence,  M.A.,  Rev.  Joseph  S.  Exell,  M.A.,  Rev. 
Charles  Neil,  M.A.  Vol.  IV.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  Pub- 
lishers, 10  and  12  Dey  Street.  1885. 

This  work  grows  upon  us.  We  were  not  much  drawn  to  it  at 
first.  The  title  did  not  impress  us  favorably.  Thirty  thousand 
seemed  too  large  a  number  for  real,  gt-nuine  thoughts,  and  too  few 
for  all  the  possible  notions  that  may  pass  through  the  brain.  But 
the  work  is  a  real  encyclopedia,  a  thesaurus  of  the  thoughts  of  the 
greatest  thinkers  the  world  has  produced.  The  preseut  volume 
comprises  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  dogmatic  sections  of  the 
work.  In  accordance  with  a  suggested  arrangement,  the  main 
dogmatic  section  is  divided  into  three  "divisions,  'viz.:  Ist,  The 
Normal  Relations  between  God  and  Man  ;  2d,  Their  Breach  ;  and 
3d,  Their  Restoration.  It  was  considered  best  to  have  a  some- 
what lengthy  introduction,  in  which  will  be  found  much  matter  of 
a  useful  kind,  not  to  be  obtained  without  the  possession  of  a  large 
library  and  diligent  search.  A  list  of  the  contents  of  this  vol- 
ume will  indicate  the  nature  of  the  topics  treated.  1st,  Jehovistic 
Names  and  Titles  of  God;  21.  The  Attributes  of  God  ;  3.1,  Sins; 
4th,  Christian  Dogmatics.  Part  1st,  Introduction  ;  2d,  Ttie  Normal 
Relation  between  God  and  Man ;  3d,  The  Breach  of  the  Normal 
Relation  between  God  and  Man,  4th,  The  Restoration,  etc. 
Under  the  names  and  titles  of  God  we  have,  Jehovah,  Jehovah- 
Elyon,  Jehovah-Jireh,  Jehovah-Mekadeshcen,  Jehovah-Nissi,  Je- 
hovah-Robi,  Jehovah-Ropheca,  Jehovah-Shalom,  Jehovah-Sham- 
mah,  Jehovah-Tsebahoth  and  Jehovah-Tsidkenu.  This  is  only 
introductory  to  the  main  portion  of  the  volume.  Of  course,  we  do 
not  find  here  a  scientific  dogmatik,  but  we  presume  that  even 
theologians  would  be  gla  l  to  have  before  them  the  best  sayings  of 
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the  greatest  men  in  their  profession  on  the  various  topics  named  ; 
and  ordinary  readers  will  find  here  what  they  could  not  otherwise 
find  without  going  through  a  theological  library.  Herein  consists 
the  special  value  of  thi^  great  work ;  it  brings  together  what  it 
would  require  a  great  deal  of  search  and  research  to  find.  Ministers 
who  may  not  have  access  to  many  different  authors  have  the  best 
thoughts  of  those  authors  brought  here  together  in  a  comparatively 
small  compass,  and  they  have  selected  for  them  just  what  they  wish 
to  know  a  certain  author  says  on  a  given  topic.  Laymen  who  read 
will  also  here  find  great  help  ;  and  in  the  case  of  both  ministers  and 
laymen  a  many-sided  view  like  that  here  presented  is  calculated  to 
give  breadth  to  their  thinking.  Altogether  we  qau  heartily  commend 
this  work  as  one  that  will  add  to  the  real  worth  of  any  well- 
selected  library.  It  will  be  completed  in  seven  royal  8vo.  vols. 
Vols.  I.-IV.  are  now  ready.  The  remaining  three  volumes  will  be 
issued  at  the  rate  of  one  every  three  months.  Th«  price  of  the 
volumes,  when  published,  will  be  $3  50  each.  To  advance  sub- 
scribers, whose  subscription  for  the  "  flomiletic  Review  "  is  paid 
up  for  1886,  at  $2.50  each. 

CoMMEXTAUY  OS  THE  GosPEL  OF  JoHN,  with  an  Historical  and  Critical  In- 
troduction. Bj  F.  Godet,  Doctor  in  Theology  and  Professor  in  the 
Farultv  of  the  Independent  Church  of  Neuchatel.  Vol.  I.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Third  French  Edition,  with  a  Preface,  Introductory 
Suggestions  and  Additional  Notes,  by  Timothy  Dwight,  Professor  of 
Sacred  Literature  in  Yale  College.  New  York :  Funk  &  Wagnalls, 
Publishers,  10  and  12  Dey  Street.    1886.    Price,  $3.00. 

Prof.  Dwight  has  not  merely  translated  this  excellent  commen- 
tary on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  but  he  has  added  to  it  many  val- 
uable contributions.  Over  fifty  pages  are  added  to  the  work  on  the 
internal  evidences,  besides  many  able  critical  notes  scattered 
through  the  volume. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  speak  of  the  merits  of  the  original  of 
which  this  is  a  translation.  Godet  stands  among  the  first  exegetes 
of  this  age.  This  work  on  St.  John's  Gospel  is  a  masterpiece.  It 
is  the  result  of  twenty  years'  study.  The  first  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  1864-65.  This  has  been  so  modified  and  improved  that 
it  is  really  a  new  work.  And  what  makes  it  especially  valuable 
for  the  student  is  the  masterly  introduction,  which  occupies  about 
half  of  this  first  volume,  or  over  250  pages,  besides  the  50  pages  of 
the  American  editor,  The  actual  commentary  reaches  through  only 
the  first  five  chapters  of  the  Gospel.  The  next  volume  is  expected 
to  be  ready  by  July. 

Any  one  who  has  not  yet  selected  a  commentary  on  the  Gospel 
of  St.  John  would  not  go  wrong,  we  think,  in  selecting  this  work, 
and  if  he  already  has  that  of  Meyer  or  Lange,  he  will  still  be 
repaid  in  securing  this. 
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Thk  Homiletic  Review.  A  Monthly  Magazine  of  Religious  Thought,  Ser- 
monic  Literature  and  Discussion  of  Practical  Issues.  I.  K.  Funk, 
D.D.,  Rev.  J.  M.  Sherwood,  Editors.  Publishers,  Funk  &  Wagnalls, 
10  and  12  Dej  Street.  1886. 

This  magazine  is  published  in  New  York,  Toronto  and  London, 
and  circulates  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  England.  It  may 
be  said  of  it,  we  think,  that  it  has  won  the  first  place  in  the  field 
it  occupies,  and  is  likely  to  hold  this  front  rank.  Every  year  adds 
to  its  interest.  It  is  more  and  more  becoming  a  necessity  for  cler- 
gymen who  wish  to  keep  up  with  the  most  advanced  methods  of 
ministerial  work.  Its  list  of  contributors  contains  the  names  of 
many  of  the  most  eminent  preachers  and  pastors  in  the  country. 

TuE  Co-oi'KRATiVK  Ikdex  TO  PERIODICALS.  Issucd  Quarterly.  Edited  by 
W.  I.  Fletcher,  with  the  co-operation  of  members  of  the  American 
Library  Association.  Vol.  II.,  No.  1,  January-March,  188G.  New 
York  :  Publication  Office,  31  and  32  Park  Row.  London:  Triibner  & 
Co.,  57  and  59  Ludgate  Hill.  Yearly  subscription,  $2.00.  Single 
numbers,  60  cents. 

Those  who  would  know  what  subjects  are  treated  of  in  the  lead- 
ing periodicals  of  this  country,  and  of  Great  Britain,  will  find  this 
a  very  valuable  publication.  It  is  a  quarterly  index  to  about  one 
hundred  different  periodicals. 

A  Popular  Treatise  ox  Baptism,  in  Three  Parts:  What  u  Baptism  f 
Who  is  to  he  Baptized  f  How  are  we  to  be  Baptized  ?  By  Rev.  .1.  el. 
Leberman,  D.D.  Dayton,  Ohio  :  Reformed  Publishing  Company.  188»». 

An  interesting  little  manual  of  153  pages,  written  in  popular 
style,  as  its  title  indicates,  and  containing  much  valuable  informa- 
tion for  church  members,  especially  parents.  It  has  come  into  our 
hands  too  late  for  extended  notice  at  this  time,  but  we  can  give  it 
our  hearty  commendation. 
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I. 

THE  LIGHT  OF  HOLY  SCRIPTURE. 
POSITIVE  ASPECT. 
BY  PROFBSSOR  E.  V.  GBRHART,  D.D. 

Though  Holy  Scripture  consists  of  two  parts,  known  as  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  New  Testament,  differing  from  each 
other  historically  and  religiously,  yet  Scripture  is  not  illumined 
by  two  contrary  lights.  Two  dispensations  address  us  in  the 
two  volumes,  but  only  one  general  principle.  Numerous  and 
various  as  are  the  events  of  sacred  history,  manifold  and 
particular  as  are  the  prohibitions  and  the  commands,  seemingly 
contradictory  as  may  be  the  divine  belief,  the  ethics  and  the 
wor3hip  of  Moses  and  David  to  the  belief  and  worship  of  the 
Apostolic  Church,  and  discordant  as  may  be  the  hopes  of  Juda- 
ism and  the  anticipations  of  Christianity,  yet  there  is  but  one 
central  idea  pre-supposed  by  all  the  sacred  writings  of  the 
chosen  people  as  by  all  the  books  of  the  Apostolic  Churchy — an 
idea  living  in  every  historic  event,  asserted  in  every  law,  pre- 
dicted in  every  promise,  inspiring  all  hopes,  and  moulding  alike 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  Abrahamic  nation  and  the  spiritual  life 
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of  the  believers  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  This  all-comprehensive 
idea,  distinguishing  the  canonical  Books  of  the  Bible  from  the 
entire  range  of  purely  human  literature,  is  a  Presence,  an 
immanent,  all-controlling  Presence,  that  constitutes  the  one 
solar  Light. 

Only  one  idea,  only  one  light,  jet  to  designate  this  unity 
adequately  by  a  single  word,  or  even  by  one  proposition,  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible— difficult,  for  the  reason  that  the  cen- 
tral truth  appears  in  successive  epochs  and  stages  of  develop- 
ment, in  modes  so  numerous  and  under  aspects  so  manifold  that 
no  one  term,  no  one  formula,  used  by  the  writers,  embodies  the 
infinite  riches  of  the  truth  so  as  wholly  to  embrace  all  its  qual- 
ities and  exclude  whatever  does  not  enter  into  its  nature. 

In  the  sacred  books  of  the  chosen  nation  this  all-controlling 
principle  is  the  Messianic  idea.  It  is  first  set  forth  by  the  Seed 
of  the  woman,  then  by  the  Seed  of  Abraham  and  the  Prophet 
like  unto  Moses.  When  David  had  ascended  the  throne  the 
Prophet  like  unto  Moses  becomes  the  Son  of  David ;  and  the 
Son  of  David  becomes  the  King  set  upon  the  holy  hill  of  Zion, 
the  mighty  God,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  who  shall  come  in  the 
fullness  of  time.  In  the  sacred  books  of  the  Apostolic  Church, 
this  principle  is  the  Son  of  the  Virgin,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the 
Word  made  flesh,  the  Only-Begotten  of  the  Father,  the  second 
Adam,  the  Founder  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

No  one  descriptive  title,  used  in  Scripture,  expresses  more 
than  a  partial  conception  of  the  vitalizing  central  principle. 
Its  unfathomable  wealth  of  import  may  be  appreciated  only  by 
a  faithful  study  of  the  ever- varying  forms  of  imagery  and  direct 
speech  in  which  it  addresses  our  faith.  Yet  there  is  one  Name 
which  more  fully  expresses  the  nature  and  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics of  the  immanent  principle  than  perhaps  any  other ; 
though  it  is  by  no  means  a  complete  designation.  That  Name 
is  the  Christy  the  anointed  One;  the  Messianic  title  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth ;  He  who  in  the  protevangel  comes  to  view  as  the 
serpent-bruiser,  in  the  Psalms  and  in  prophesy  as  the  Hope  of 
Israel,  and  who,  when  Messianic  history  had  attained  to  full  age 
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18  sent  forth  from  God,  made  of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law, 
to  redeem  them  that  were  under  the  law  that  we  might  receive 
the  adoption  of  sons ;  He,  the  personal  Truth,  is  the  positive 
light  that  shines  in  all  the  books  of  the  two  volumes  composing 
Holy  Scripture. 

Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  Word  incarnate,  is  internally  con- 
nected with  the  universal  ideas,  whether  religious  or  philosophi- 
cal, which  historically  considered,  antedate  Christianity ;  but  at 
the  same  time  He  is  from  these  ideas  to  be  broadly  distinguished. 

Of  Holy  Scripture,  the  central  principle  is  not  the  idea  of  a 
divine  Being.  That  idea  is  indeed  primary.  It  is  the  essential 
pre-supposition.  That  God  exists  is  a  fact  antecedent  and  con- 
ditional to  all  other  facts.  The  relation  of  the  divine  existence 
to  the  central  truth  of  the  Bible  we  may  express  negatively : 
no  God  no  revelation — no  God  no  religion.  These  negative 
propositions  are  valid,  not  merely  for  Christianity  and  for 
Judaism,  but  equally  valid  for  every  ethnic  religion.  God  is 
the  postulate  of  every  cult,  however' much  or  however  little  of 
valid  belief  may  support  it.  So  far  forth  the  Bible  and  all 
other  sacred  books  stand  on  the  same  foundation.  The  God- 
idea  nourishes  the  defective  religions  of  Paganism.  The  same 
idea  nourishes  the  better  religion  of  the  Hebrew  people  and  the 
absolute  religion  founded  by  the  Christ.  Yet  the  light  of 
Scripture  differs  from  Paganism  by  as  much  as  the  self-mani- 
festation of  God  in  the  incarnate  Word  differs  from  His  mani- 
festation in  the  disorganization  of  nature  and  in  the  self-per- 
verted history  of  fallen  mankind.  If  the  light  of  Scripture 
were  only  very  different  in  degree  from  the  divine  light  shining 
in  the  books  of  non-Christian  nations,  but  not  different  in  kind, 
the  claim  of  the  Christ  to  be  Himself  the  only  light  of  the 
world  would  be  groundless. 

In  Scripture  the  distinctive  thing  taught  respecting  Deity  is 
not  the  fact  universally  believed,  that  He  exists.  The  existence 
of  God  is  the  underlying  presumption.  No  writer  proceeds  on 
the  pre-supposition  that  any  class  of  men  need  to  be  taught  by 
aopernatural  revelation  that  there  is  a  God.    There  are  in 
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human  nature  no  atheistic  instincts.  The  presumption  on 
which  all  proceed  is  the  necesnitj  of  teaching  that  Ood  is  one, 
not  many  ;  that  He  is  a  personal  One,  not  impersonal  essence ; 
that  He  is  good  and  holy,  not  cruel  and  unjust;  that  He  is 
absolute,  ruling  alike  oyer  the  evil  and  the  good ;  never  that 
He  is. 

Nor  does  the  central  truth  consist  in  the  belief  that  Ood  is 
associated  or  connected  with  human  affairs.  Under  some 
aspects  and  in  some  degree  many  religions  show  traces  of  this 
profound  intuition.  Commonly  it  takes  a  very  grotesque  shape, 
as  in  the  myths  of  oriental  nations,  or  in  the  Iliad  of  Homer. 
Still  the  intuition  lives,  and  its  works.  The  Gods  come  down 
to  men  and  mingle  in  human  affairs,  inflicting  evils  on  some,  on 
others  bestowing  favors.  True,  with  these  opinions  we  find 
mingled  deistic  sentiments,  as  in  Epicurus.  He  and  others 
taught  that  the  Oods  live  in  aerial  regions  a  selfish  life,  having 
no  concern  for  the  well-being  of  men ;  yet  even  in  Epicurean- 
ism the  separation  is  partial  rather  than  total.  Scripture 
knows  nothing  of  any  deistic  separation,  everywhere  asserting 
the  close  connection  and  the  living  sympathy  of  Deity  with  the 
human  race ;  yet  its  chief  aim  is  not  to  maintain  the  reality  of 
a  close  connection  between  God  and  man,  as  a£Srmed  by  the 
religious  consciousness  of  the  world.  But  its  aim  is  to  reveal  a 
fellowship  of  God  with  man  in  a  new  spiritual  economy,  an 
economy  other  than  that  which  prevails  by  virtue  of  the  original 
laws  of  human  nature.  Of  this  new  economy,  called  by  the 
Old  Testament  the  covenant,  and  by  the  New  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  the  Word,  the  incarnate  Word,  is  the  principle  and  the 
ultimate  end. 

In  maintaining  that  Jesus,  the  Christ,  is  the  positive  light  of 
all  Holy  Scripture,  we,  on  the  one  hand,  deny  that  this  light  is  a 
principle  or  doctrine  common  to  Christianity  and  world  relig- 
ions; and,  on  the  other  band,  we  affirm  the  one  vitalizing 
reality  which,  more  than  any  other  truth  or  fact,  distinguishes 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  from  all  other  books. 

The  pre-incarnate  Logos  is  the  forthcoming,  the  revealing 
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Ood  in  the  old  creation  and  in  the  history  of  fallen  mankind  as 
truly  as  in  the  new  creation.  In  Him  were  all  things  created, 
in  heayen  and  on  earth,  visible  and  invisible.  He  is  their 
Archetype. 

All  things  were  likewise  created  through  Him,  or  by  Him. 
The  pre-incarnate  Logos  is  the  orgauy  the  Mediator  between  the 
self-existent  or  unconditional  being  and  all  created  or  conditional 
existences ;  by  Him  the  divine  idea  of  the  world  became  the  real 
world. 

Moreover,  all  things  were  created  for  Him,  or  unto  Him. '  The 
Logos  is  the  end  for  which  the  world  was  made.  He  is  the  Alpha 
and  the  Omega,  the  first  One  and  the  last  One  in  the  alphabet 
of  history.  Hence,  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  universe  stand  or 
hold  together  in  Him.  Transcendent,  eternal,  self-existent  and 
personal,  the  Logos  is  also  the  universal  immanent  principle  by 
whose  upholding  and  governing  activity  all  sub-human  king-* 
doms  are  teleologically  connected  with  man,  their  organic  head, 
and  all  races  in  all  ages  are  moving  through  a  succession  of 
epochs  and  periods  towards  Himself  as  their  necessary  and 
final  consummation.* 

The  Archetype  of  the  world,  the  Organ  of  its  forthcoming 
into  reality,  and  the  final  End  of'  its  manifold  processes,  the 
Logos  shines  into^  and  shines  in  human  life  universally ;  so  far 
forth  the  ethical  light  of  the  natural  conscience  and  the  re- 
ligious light  of  man's  spirit  are  the  same  as  the  ethical  and  religi- 
ous light  of  Scripture.  But  the  light  of  the  Logos  in  Scripture  is 
not  identical  with  the  light  of  paganism.  The  one  is  the  light 
of  the  Logos  in  process  of  coming  into  the  world  as  Son  of  Man, 
the  other  is  the  light  of  the  Logos  incarnate  in  the  person  of 
the  Christ.  The  truth  of  paganism  is  in  positive  sympathy  with 
the  truth  of  messianic  revelation  ;  but  the  two  differ  from  each 
other  as  greatly  as  the  last  Adam  differs  from  the  first  Adam, 
spirit  from  flesh,  or  quickening  spirit  from  living  soul.  That 
was  not  first  which  is  spiritual,  but  that  which  is  natural ;  and 
afterward  that  which  is  spiritual."    This  significant  passage 

♦  Col.  1 :  16-17. 
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may  be  given  in  paraphrase  thus :  he  was  not  first  who  is  the 
pneumatic  man,  the  quickening  spirit,  but  he  was  first  who  is  the 
psychic  man,  or  living  soul :  and  afterward  he  who  is  quickening 
spirit,  or  the  pneumatic  man.  First  was  formed  from  the  dust 
of  the  ground  by  the  inbreathing  of  God  the  psychic  man,  e/c 
^^XV^  ^aJ^Tov,  who  is  of  the  earth  earthy,  and  in  the  New 
Testament  is  often  denoted  by  the  term^^A,  aapS.  But  in  the 
fulness  of  time  was  begotten,  not  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  but 
of  psychic  humanity,  by  the  Holy  Ghost  overshadowing  the 
virgiA,  the  pneumatic  Adam,  e/c  nptufta  (^woTrototju,  who  is  of 
heaven,  and  in  the  New  Testament  is  often  distinguished  from 
psychic  humanity  by  the  term  spirit,  Ttveofjui. 

The  light  of  the  Logos  shining  in  the  first  man  Adam,  and 
shining  in  humanity  on  the  earthy  plane  of  its  history,  is  ac- 
cording to  Paul  natural  "  or  psychic  light, being  that  kind  and 
degree  of  divine  truth  of  which  humanity  on  the  first  and  earthy 
plane  of  evolution  was  by  its  psychic  constitution  capable  of 
being  the  receiver  and  the  organ.  But  the  light  of  the  Logos 
shining  in  the  last  Adam,  and  shining  in  the  second  humanity 
on  the  heavenly  plane  of  history,  is  the  "  spiritual "  or  pneumatic 
light,  being  that  kind  and  degree  of  divine  truth  of  which 
humanity  on  the  second  and  heavenly  plane  of  evolution  is  by 
its  pneumatic  constitution  capable  of  being  the  receiver  and  the 
organ. 

The  psychic  Adam  conditions  the  pneumatic  Adam,  or  the 
first  man  conditions  the  second  man.  The  second  pre-supposes 
the  first,  and  appropriates  his  nature.  The  nature  of  the  first 
humanity  does  not  of  itself  become  spiritual ;  yet  the  last  Adam, 
or  the  spiritual  humanity  is  founded  on  the  psychic  humanity. 
Quickening  Spirit  takes  up  living  soul  into  Himself  creating 
living  soul  anew  agreeably  to  its  own  inmost  necessities. 

Pneumatic  manhood  moving  on  the  heavenly  plane  of  world- 
history  is  the  difierentiated  light,  the  sun  of  final  truth.  In  the 
Old  Testament  this  is  the  day-spring  gilding  the  eastern  horizon* 
in  the  New  it  scatters  the  clouds  of  the  morning,  and  mounts 
into  the  zenith  as  the  king  of  the  day,  the  Messianic  day  which 
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all  the  »on8  of  the  natural,"  or  the  psychic  humanity,  were 
foreshadowing. 

That  the  last  Adam  or  the  Logos  incarnate^  is  the  distinctive 
truth  as  well  of  the  Old  as  of  the  New  Testament  these  volume^ 
clearly  teach.  They  disclaim  to  be  merely  a  republication  of 
moral  and  religious  truths^  otherwise  accessible  to  belief  and 
intelligence.  Instead,  they  directly  profess  to  proclaim  the  Son 
of  Man,  the  one  absolute  light  of  the  world. 

Let  us  give  attention  to  a  few  passages.  Our  Lord  says  of 
Himself :  All  things  have  been  delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father 
and  no  one  knoweth  the  Son,  save  the  Father  ;  neither  doth  any 
know  the  Father,  save  the  Son,  and  be  to  whomsoever  the  Son 
willeth  to  reveal  Him.*  All  things  whatsoever  the  Father  hath 
are  mine :  therefore  said  I,  that  He  taketh  of  mine,  and  shall 
d^lare  it  unto  you.f  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  the  hour 
Cometh,  and  now  is,  when  the  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the 
Son  of  God ;  and  they  that  hear  shall  live.  For  as  the  Father 
hath  life  in  Himself,  even  so  gave  He  to  the  Son  also  to  have 
life  in  Himself;  and  He  gave  Him  authority  to  execute  J  judg- 
ment, because  He  is  the  Son  of  Man.  I  am  the  way,  and  the 
truth,  and  the  life :  no  one  cometh  unto  the  Father,  but  by  Me. 
If  ye  had  known  Me,  ye  would  have  known  my  Father  also  : 
from  henceforth  ye  know  Him,  and  have  seen  Him.  §  Again, 
therefore^  Jesus  spake  unto  them,  saying,  I  am  the  light  of  the 
world  :  he  that  followeth  me  shall  not  walk  in  the  darkness, 
but  shall  have  the  light  of  life.||  I  am  come  a  light  into  the 
world,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  me  may  not  abide  in  the  dark- 
ness.^ 

Like  many  others  of  the  same  import,  these  passages  repre- 
sent unequivocally  the  unique  claim  asserted  by  the  Christ. 
He  declares  that  He  is  Himself  the  whole  truth  of  the  gospel, 
thus  affirming  the  qualitative  difference  between  Scripture 
truth  and  all  other  moral  and  religious  truth. 

The  Apostles,  in  the  Acts  and  in  their  Epistles,  assert 

♦  Matt  11  :  27.  t  John  15  : 16.  J  John  5 :  25-27. 

\  John  14 :  6,  7.  ||  John  16 : 12.  If  John  12 :  48. 
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the  same  claim.  Jesus  and  the  resurrection  was  the 
great  theme  of  all  apostolic  preaching. There  was  no 
other  name  under  heaven  given  among  men,  whereby  they 
must  be  saved. f  To  His  followers  Jesus  was  the  object 
of  devotion  and  adoration,  the  foundation  of  their  hopes, 
the  source  of  their  joys.  It  was  their  meat  to  live  in  Uim  and 
live  for  Him.  For  Him  they  were  willing  to  die.  What  things 
had  been  gain  to  them  they  counted  loss  for  Christ.  X  With 
this  conception  concerning  Jesus  Christ,  all  the  utterances  of 
St.  Paul  and  of  the  other  apostles  are  in  perfect  accord.  Indeed, 
there  is  not  a  sentence  in  the  New  Testament  conflicting  with 
the  idea  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  of  God,  and  that  the  Christ  is 
the  foundation  truth  of  Scripture. 

That  the  Messianic  idea  is  likewise  the  light  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament is  equally  manifest.  Jesus  claims  to  be  the  interior 
sense  of  what  is  written  in  the  law  and  the  prophets.  He  came 
not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfill.  The  sacred  writings  of  Moses 
and  the  prophets  He  interprets  in  relation  to  Himself.  Accord- 
ing to  the  words  of  His  discourse,  recorded  in  John  5 :  19-47, 
the  chief  theme  on  which  the  great  lawgiver  wrote  when  the 
ceremonial  economy  with  its  tabernacle,  its  priesthood  and  its 
sacrifices  was  instituted,  was  not  Aaron,  not  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  not  lambs  and  goats  to  be  slain  and  offered  on  the 
altar,  but  it  was  the  Son  of  Man,  the  Prophet  of  whom  Moses 
was  the  type.  He  was  the  spiritual  significance  of  the  Mosaic 
ritual.  In  full  harmony  with  this  utterance  about  the  writings 
of  Moses,  Jesus  says  of  Abraham  that  he  "  rejoiced  to  see  my 
day :  and  he  saw  it  and  was  glad."  § 

What  our  Lord  says  respecting  the  books  of  Moses  in  their  rela- 
tion to  Himself,  He  likewise  asserts  of  the  writings  of  all  the 
Old  Testament  prophets.  St.  Luke  records  that  Jesus  took 
unto  Him  the  twelve  and  said  unto  them  :  Behold  we  go  up 
to  Jerusalem  and  all  the  things  that  are  written  by  the  prophets 


♦Acts  4:  2;  17:  18. 
t  Phil.  8  :  8. 


t  Acta  4:  12. 
J  John  8:  57. 
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shall  be  accomplished  unto  the  Son  of  Man."  Still  more  ex- 
plicit is  the  record  of  the  conversation  of  our  Lord  with  the  two 
disciples  walking  towards  Emmaus :  Beginning  from  Moses 
and  from  all  the  prophets,  He  interpreted  to  them  in  all  the 
Scriptures  the  things  concerning  Himself/'  f  ^"^7  some 
prophets  anticipate  the  Christ,  nor  do  they  speak  of  Him  onlj 
in  some  prophecies,  but  the  things  concerning  Himself,  the 
risen  Jesos  discerns  in  all  the  Scriptures.  Whatever  chosen 
men,  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  wrote  afore,  in  the  progress  of 
revelation  among  the  covenant  people,  whether  by  them  under- 
stood to  be  of  the  promised  Seed  of  Abraham  or  not,  was  writ- 
ten, as  our  Lord  expressly  teaches,  concerning  the  Christ. 

The  same  doctrine  comes  to  view  in  other  New  Testament 
books.  In  proclaiming  the  gospel  to  the  Jews  this  was  the  most 
pro^pinent  idea  of  the  apostles  :  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the 
hope  of  Israel,  the  Christ  of  Ood,  the  great  Prophet  announced 
by  Moses  and  anticipated  by  all  the  Old  Testament  writers. 
He  was  the  end  of  the  ceremonial  law.  In  him  were  fulfilled 
the  predictions  of  the  Scriptures.  He  was  the  archetype  of  all 
the  types  given  in  the  persons  and  histories  of  the  patriarchs. 
The  intent  of  the  dealings  of  Jehovah  with  His  chosen  people 
culminates  in  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus. 

This,  in  few  words,  is  the  substance  of  apostolic  teaching 
regarding  the  connection  of  Jesus  with  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
In  some  books,  such  as  the  Gospel  According  to  St.  Matthew, 
the  Acts,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  First  Epistle  of 
Peter,  this  characteristic  idea  is  specially  prominent ;  but  in  no 
book  and  in  no  sentence  is  its  intoning  force  wanting.  The 
very  pivot  upon  which  the  whole  scheme  of  Christia^doctrine, 
of  Christian  polity  and  Christian  worship  hinges,  is  the  histori- 
cal truth  that  the  ceremonial  law  and  the  entire  pre-Christian 
history  of  the  chosen  people  was  a  schoolmaster  to  bring  them 
unto  the  Christ,  and  that  this  Christ  was  Jesus,  the  crucified 
Nazarene. 


♦Luke  18:  81. 
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To  establish  this  proposition  fully  by  argument  would  require 
extended  quotations  from  the  apostolic  writings ;  but  I  forbear* 
The  general  statement  given  of  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, respecting  the  import  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures^  may 
suffice. 

Agreeably^  then,  to  the  explicit  testimony  which  the  Bible 
bears  to  itself,  the  positive  light  shining,  as  well  in  the  pre- 
Christian  as  in  the  Christian  Scriptures,  is  the  Seed  of  Abra- 
ham, the  Son  of  David,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  the  Bright  and 
Morning  Star,  the  King  of  the  Jews,  the  Only-Begotten  of  the 
Father,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who  is  the  First  and  the  Last,  the 
Resurrection  and  the  Life,  the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and 
forever. 

But  it  is  necessary  and  important  to  distinguish  the  lumin- 
ous centre  of  the  Written  Word  from  other  lights  which  this 
luminous  centre  is  ever  kindling.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the 
consideration  of  personality,  in  distinction  from  truth  in  the 
intelligence  and  truth  in  the  will,  or  divine  knowledge  and  di- 
vine character. 

Thus  distinguished,  we  get  the  ground-principle  from  which 
is  evolved,  as  from  a  germ,  the  entire  organism  of  revealed 
truth.  This  ground-principle  imparts  self-authenticating  force 
to  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

These  several  particulars  remain  to  be  briefly  discussed. 

1.  The  central  principle  of  all  Holy  Scripture  is  the  personal 
Truth.  In  the  Old  Testament  it  is  not  a  doctrine  respecting 
the  cdming  Messiah.  Nor  in  the  New  Testament  is  it  a  doc- 
trine concerning  man  and  the  way  of  salvation.  Nor  is  it  a 
doctrine  taught  by  Christ  concerning  Himself  or  the  Father,  or 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

Doctrinal  teaching  Scripture  certainly  contains.  It  expresses, 
in  words,  the  life  and  mission  of  the  Christ.  In  Him  are  repre- 
sented the  relations,  the  holiness  and  the  love  of  Almighty 
God.  Scripture  also  distinguishes  between  correct  and  incor- 
rect conceptions  respecting  the  person  and  the  mission  of  the 
Christ,  enforcing  the  one  and  condemning  the  other.    Yet  doc- 
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trine,  as  doctrine,  is  not  its  laminous  centre.  All  teaching  re- 
specting the  Christ  presames  Himself,  the  Word  made  flesh,  as 
the  primordial  and  vitalizing  law.  The  recorded  events  are 
many ;  many  the  doctrines ;  many,  also,  the  errors  of  opin- 
ion and  practice  which  are  condemned.  But  the  teleology  of 
all  events  and  the  import  of  all  teaching  is  the  union  of  God  aud 
man  in  a  person. 

Nor  may  we  distinguish  between  our  Lord's  wisdom  and  His 
inimitable  teaching,  and  then  affirm  that  His  mind,  His  extra- 
ordinary intelligence,  is  the  light  of  Scripture.  He  claims  to 
know  God  and  to  know  the  world  more  profoundly  and  compre- 
hensively than  the  world  or  God  is  known  by  science  and  phil- 
osophy, or  by  pagan  religions  or  the  Jewish  rabbis.  Of  man, 
of  his  spiritual  capacities,  and  ultimate  end  He  proclaims  new 
conceptions,  conceptions  which  until  He  uttered  them  never 
entered  the  mind  of  heathen  sage  or  Hebrew  seer.  Such 
knowledge,  such  insight  is  pure  light.  Contrasted  with  the 
ignorance  and  superstitions  of  paganism,  contrasted  with  the 
deistic  monotheism  of  Rabbinism,  it  is  a  light  most  needful  and 
healthful.  Scripture  records  this  vast  knowledge,  this  pro- 
found insight,  this  new  wisdom.  But  such  deep  and  broad 
intelligence  is  the  reflected  radiance  of  the  true  light.  Scrip- 
ture seeks  not  merely  so  to  enlighten  our  minds  that  we  may 
know  Christ's  wisdom,  but  it  sets  forth  the  God-man,  the 
personal  Christ  Himself,  in  order  that  He  and  His  people  may 
be  one  spiritual  communion.  Hence  in  order  that  men  may  be 
illumined  by  the  light  of  our  Lord's  knowledge,  more  is  requisite 
than  the  diligent  application  of  the  intellect  to  the  Written  Word 
or  earnest  rational  inquiry  into  its  history  and  structure.  The 
use  of  the  intellect  and  the  logical  processes  of  the  reason  are 
neither  the  only  nor  the  chief  conditions  on  which  depend  a 
knowledge  of  the  Bible.  As  regards  things  external  and 
material,  perception  must  precede  reflection.  In  the  sphere  of 
mathematical  science  intuitions  and  axioms  condition  at  all 
points  the  process  of  demonstration.  This  law  asserts  itself 
just  as  authoritatively  in  the  spiritual  kingdom.    The  percep- 
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tion  of  things  spiritaal  goes  before  all  correct  intellectual  con- 
ceptions. That  men  may  gain  an  insight  into  the  wealth  of 
Christ's  knowledge,  they  must  share  His  spirituality,  the 
heaven ly-mindedness  which  He  possesses;  but  in  order  to  share 
His  spirituality  of  mind  they  must  live  His  life-communion 
of  love  with  God,  If  through  the  Holy  Ghost  they  by  faith 
possess  Him,  they  may  through  the  heavenly  qualifications 
imparted  by  possessing  Him,  be  enabled  to  drink  of  the  foun- 
tain of  divine  knowledge  and  human  knowledge  which  He  is. 

2.  Neither  is  the  light  of  Scripture  the  holy  will  of  our 
Lord,  nor  His  spotless  moral  character. 

In  one  respect,  His  will  is  identical  with  His  personality. 
His  person  was  freely  active  in  willing  the  right  and  doing  the 
right.  But  personality  includes  more  than  volition,  authority 
and  righteousness.  The  Christ  is  ethically  good — the  immacu- 
late One — the  only  Man  in  the  history  of  our  race  who 
presents  the  perfect  pattern  of  true  godliness  and  faultlesa 
morality.  His  holiness  and  purity  and  righteousness,  inflamed 
by  the  fire  of  love  to  God  and  love  to  man,  is  the  cloudless 
radiance  of  the  absolute  good.  Before  its  splendor  the  excel- 
lence of  all  other  great  and  noble  men  grows  pale.  Yet  Scrip- 
ture does  not  merely  lay  down  His  will  as  the  true  law  for  the 
will  of  all  men,  nor  set  forth  His  spotless  character  as  the  ideal 
of  the  best  morality.  Scripture  not  only  proclaims  His  noble 
life  as  the  model,  but  presents  the  Christ  Himself  as  the 
necessity  for  the  world. 

The  Christ  is  the  necessity  which  is  primary  and  perpetual. 
Scripture  requires  indeed  that  men  fulfill  His  will.  Says  our 
Lord :  If  ye  love  me  keep  my  commandments.  No  one  refus- 
ing to  obey  His  will  can  see  the  true  light.  A  man  of  selfish 
will,  antagonistic  to  the  authority  of  the  Christ,  or  of  an  under- 
standing decidedly  averse  to  the  example  of  His  righteousness, 
is  by  such  antagonism  and  aversion,  incapable  of  appreciating 
His  example  or  acknowledging  His  authority.  The  spiritual 
eye  is  blinded.  Nevertheless,  positive  as  may  be  the  authority 
of  Christ  expressed  by  His  commandments,  and  unconditionally 
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necessary  as  it  may  be  to  honor  them,  that  aathority  is  not  the 
one  central  truth.  That  very  authority,  those  very  command- 
ments, pre-snppose  and  require  the  recognition  of  Himself 
as  the  source  of  authority  and  the  vitalizing  truth  of  His  com- 
mandments. Men  may  conform  to  Christ's  will  and  reflect 
His  heavenly  virtue,  if  they  possess  the  moral  power  that 
lives  in  Him ;  but  that  they  may  possess  this  moral  power  it  is 
needful  that  He  and  they  be  one. 

The  person  of  Christ  illumines  His  own  words,  illumines  His 
commands,  His  miracles,  and  the  cardinal  facts  of  His 
redemptive  work.  His  teaching  respecting  His  death  on  the 
cross,  respecting  His  resurrection  from  the  dead,  His  glorifica- 
tion at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  and  the  mystery  of  His 
second  coming  turn  on  their  relation  t6  the  unity  of  the  divine 
nature  and  the  human  nature  in  His  constitution.  Divorced 
from  this  mystery  of  mysteries,  no  event  in  His  history  on 
earth  or  in  heaven  is  intelligible.  The  person  of  Christ  like- 
wise illumines  the  authority  of  His  will,  and  the  rewards  of 
glory  following  from  obedience  to  His  authority.  He  illumines 
every  prohibition,  the  terrific  condemnation  of  scribes  andphari* 
sees  for  their  unbelief,  and  the  penalties  of  suffering,  here  and 
hereafter,  which  ensue  upon  the  rejection  of  His  claims.  Neither 
the  consequences  of  unbelief,  nor  the  guilt  of  transgressing  the 
moral  law,  nor  the  miseries  entailed  by  transgression  and 
unbelief  arc  intelligible,  except  as  the  eye  of  thought  sees  the 
unbelief  and  transgression  in  their  relation  to  Himself  as  the 
consummate  realization  of  the  good.  Christ  and  personal 
fellowship  with  Christ  condition  all  true  knowledge  of  the 
spiritual  world. 

S.  The  person  of  Christ  is  the  light  of  the  books  of  Holy 
Scripture  contemplated  as  literary  productions. 

The  truth  of  God  is  taught  in  the  words  of  man.  Human 
speech  in  the  Written  Word  is  truly  human,  conforming  to  the 
principles  of  grammar  and  rhetoric,  conforming  also  to  the 
laws  and  categories  of  thought.  In  these  sacred  books  human 
factors  are  as  real  and  conspicuous  as  they  are  in  any  unin- 
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spired  work  of  genias.  The  author,  be  he  law-giver  or  his- 
torian or  seer,  be  he  evangelist  or  apostle  or  chosen  teacher, 
imprints  on  his  production  the  civil  status  of  his  age  and 
country,  the  social  customs  of  the  people,  the  epoch  of  his 
religious  life,  his  culture  or  lack  of  culture,  his  modes  of 
thought,  his  temperament,  and  other  individual  traits. 
Especially  does  he  imprint  his  conception  of  the  central  truth 
of  revelation.  To  these  human  elements  woven  into  the  web  of 
inspired  literature,  the  exposition  of  Scripture  must  always 
pay  due  regard.  But  the  study  of  these  human  elements  does 
not  reveal  the  spiritual  import  of  Holy  Writ.  Greek  words  in 
the  New  Testament  have  a  meaning,  have  a  reason,  which  these 
same  words  do  not  have  in  Greek  literature.  True,  the  ordinary 
popular  or  classic  usage  of  a  word  is  not  superseded :  common 
usage  by  a  new  birth  of  the  Spirit  becomes  the  bearer  of  a  hea- 
venly meaning.  Whilst  the  knowledge  of  the  one  is  a  requisite 
qualification  of  the  interpreter  that  he  may  attain  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  other,  such  classic  scholarship  is  by  itself  inadequate. 

Were  the  import  of  Scripture  language  classical  and  human 
only,  then  evidently  ordinary  natural  resources  would  suffice. 
The  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  tongues  connected 
with  skill  in  interpretation  would'tiieet  all  the  conditions  of  the 
task.  A  scholar  might  then  approach  the  Psalms  of  David  as 
he  approaches  the  odes  of  Pindar  ;  the  historical  records  given 
in  the  Books  of  Kings  and  of  Samuel,  or  of  Chronicles,  as 
he  does  the  annals  of  Tacitus ;  and  read  the  four  biographies  of 
our  liord  as  he  reads  Plutarch's  Lives.  Thus  coming  to  the 
study  of  Holy  Scripture  on  the  presumption  that  the  entire 
import  is  human  and  natural  the  interpreter  will  get  a  sense 
corresponding  to  his  preconceived  opinion.  Guided  only  by 
his  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  or  classic  Greek,  he  will  naturally 
find  the  sense  merely  human  and  earthly. 

But  Scripture  professes  to  be  a  word  of  divine  origin.  It 
claims  to  teach,  not  things  earthly,  but  heavenly  verities ;  not 
the  events  of  human  history  nor  the  phenomena  of  the  natural 
world,  but  to  teach  the  facts  of  supernatural  revelation  and  the 
realities  of  the  spiritual  world.  According  to  its  own  professions, 
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the  true  import  of  Scripture  is  generically  different  from  the 
ordinary  import  of  the  human  words  which  the  writers  employed. 
The  essential  trath  is  not  earthly  but  heavenly,  not  human  but 
divine.  It  belongs  not  to  the  natural  economy,  but  to  a 
spiritual  economy — a  kingdom  in  which  the  divine-human 
personality  of  the  Christ  is  central.  If  we  respect  this  claim, 
if  we  approach  the  study  of  Scripture  on  the  strength  of  its  own 
presumption,  then  conditions  of  interpretation  other  than  the 
knowledge  of  language,  and  of  the  civil  and  social  conditions 
of  the  age  when  this  or  that  canonical  book  was  written,  are 
evidently  requisite.  However  important  Hebrew  scholarship 
and  Greek  scholarship  may  be ;  however  great  the  light  shed 
upon  the  original  text  by  acquaintance  with  manners  and  cus- 
toms, geography  and  history,  yet  these  aids  are  of  no  account 
unless  complemented  by  what  is  more  fundamental  and  essen- 
tial, namely,  the  perception  of  the  interior  heavenly  meaning  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  a  mefining  imparted  by  Him  who 
claims  to  be  the  solar  light  of  all  messianic  revelation,  the 
substance  of  all  truth. 

The  qualification  for  the  student  of  Scripture  needful  above 
all  others,  and  without  which  all  other  qualifications  are  un- 
availing, is  a  spiritual  mind,  a  mind  in  positive  sympathy  with 
the  personal  Truth.  He  needs  an  eye  to  discern  the  Logos 
incarnate  as  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  all  history,  of  the 
decalogue  and  the  ceremonial  law,  of  all  prophecies  and  all 
fulfillments,  of  every  precept  and  every  promise,  and  of  every 
doctrine  respecting  God  and  man,  respecting  sin  and  redemp- 
tion, death  and  hell,  salvation  and  eternal  life,  taught  by 
evangelists  and  apostles  or  Moses  and  the  prophets. 

4.  The  positive  light  of  all  the  canonical  books  being  Jesus, 
the  Christ  of  God,  not  religious  doctrine  nor  moral  law,  Scrip- 
ture is  self- evidencing,  as  the  natural  sun  to  the  bodily  eye ; 
not  self-evidencing  to  one  who  may  be  an  upright  man,  nor  to 
one  who  may  have  truly  religious  susceptibilities,  but  to  him 
who  has  an  eye  to  see  the  luminous  centre  of  pre-Christian 
and  Christian  revelation. 

One  who  presumes  that  ethica/i  truth  is  the  noblest  order 
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of  tmth  that  any  book  may  teach^  will  probably  discorer  in  the 
Bible  only  the  purest  principles  of  ethics  and  the  best  precepts 
for  moral  conduct.  He  will  fail  to  recognize  the  internal 
connection  of  every  ethical  principle  and  every  precept 
with  the  person  of  the  Son  of  Man.  The  Bible  may  thus 
authenticate  to  his  aesthetic  perception  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  one  of  its  outer  courts,  but  not  the  Holy  of  Holies. 
The  King  of  kings  whose  will  is  reflected  in  the  eternal  ap- 
pointments of  His  temple  he  does  not  recognize. 

The  man  who  assumes  that  Christianity  is  in  kind  identical 
with  all  religions,  but  differs  from  others  in  degree  of  excellence, 
will  most  likely  see  in  Scripture  the  best  product  of 
natural  religious  aspiration.  In  its  pages  he  may  find  one 
personal  Ood,  an  all-wise  providence,  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  the  propriety  of  worship.  He  may  read  there  the  great 
religious  and  ethical  ideas  ruling  in  the  development  of  ethnic 
religions.  To  hie  mind,  what  in  these  religions  is  obscure 
Scripture  may  illumine,  what  is  defective  it  may  supplement. 
Errors  and  superstitions  are  according  to  his  judgment  dissi- 
pated, and  the  purest  rational  religion,  a  religion  snswering  to 
the  dictates  of  reason  is  taught  with  simplicity  and  force,  and 
beautifully  exemplified  by  the  pure  character  and  noble  conduct 
of  the  greatest  religious  Teacher.  Reading  the  Written  Word 
with  the  natural  religious  eye  only,  he  may  behold  some  of  its 
presuppositions,  but  the  new  spiritual  truth  luminous  in  its 
pages  he  does  not  discover.  Even  a  better  religion  than  mankind 
had  ever  projected  he  may  acknowledge ;  but  Christianity  lies 
beyond  the  scope  of  his  vision.  He  does  not  see  the  interior 
sense  of  pre-Christian  history  ;  not  the  Son  of  God  come  in  the 
flesh ;  nor  the  propitiatidn  for  the  sin  of  the  world ;  nor  life 
and  immortality  brought  to  light  by  the  resurrection  from  the 
dead  of  the  crucified  One ;  nor  the  blessedness  of  heaven.  To 
him  Scripture  may  even  be  the  best  of  all  books.  Yet  the 
glory  of  its  great  truths  is  hidden  from  his  sight.  It  does  not 
bear  testimony  to  Him  of  itself  as  the  Word  of  God;  and  for 
the  reason  that  he  has  no  eye  to  see  the  light  of  life,  the  true 
and  faithful  Witness.  v 


II. 

THE  ANCIENT  ORACLE. 

BY  H.  P.  LAIRB,  ESQ. 

If  we  deny  the  sapernatural  character  of  this  ancient  docu- 
ment, the  difficulty  is  not  removed.  On  such  an  hypothesis  we 
must  account,  in  a  rational  way,  not  only  for  the  precise  and 
systematic  statement  of  the  devolution,  which  proceeding  from 
stage  to  stage  binds  the  whole  and  all  its  parts  in  one  fixed 
harmony ;  but  also  for  the  several  facts  therein  contained, 
which  have  been  verified  by  scientific  investigation.  We  cannot 
escape  from  the  dilemma  by  assuming  that  there  are  other  facts 
in  the  narrative,  not  corroborated,  and  which  appear  to  us  in 
our  present  state  of  knowledge  to  be  inconsistent  with  a  rational 
cosmogony.  Thousands  of  years  passed  after  this  document 
was  in  existence  before  a  single  fact  enumerated  had  been  veri- 
fied. It  is  now  known  that  several  of  the  most  important  facts 
stated  in  the  narrative  are  true.  The  facts  stated  are  not  iso- 
lated, they  are  coherent  parts  of  one  rounded  whole  ;  all  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  cosmogonic  conception  of  the  Author. 
Under  such  circumstances  where  several  of  the  cohering  facts 
are  proven,  the  conviction  thence  arising  is  not  limited  to  the 
particular  facts  established,  but  also  sheds  the  lustre  of  prima 
fiieie  truth  over  the  whole  series  of  facts  embraced  in  the  cos- 
mogonic conception  of  the  Author  and  in  its  details.  Under 
such  circumstances  objections  resting  on  inferences  not  based 
on  known  facts  cannot  shake  our  confidence  in  the  measure  of 
proof  already  attained.  For  eighteen  hundred  years  this  nar- 
rative has  been  open  to  adverse  criticism,  and  yet  not  a  single 
fact  stated  has  been  disproved.  I  am  aware  that  this  proposi- 
tion is  not  universally  conceded,  but  the  weight  of  the  evidence 
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is  farorable  to  such  a  eonelorioD.  This  TenenUe  reeord  it  die 
eorner-ftone  of  an  edifice  which  has  set  aside  the  specslatioiis 
of  the  wiaeat  and  moet  profound  Pagan  philoeophen  in  r^ard 
to  the  ongin  of  the  world.  Longinna  (bom  pay  aj>.  210),  and 
Terted  in  all  the  philosophical  learning  of  the  age  in  whidi  he 
lired,  eomplimented  the  majesty  and  snblimity  of  a  portion  of 
its  diction,  and  his  pnpil.  Porphyry,  expended  much  of  his  great 
ability  in  a  studied  i>ffort  to  shake  confidence  in  Jewish  and 
Christian  revelation.  The  pretensions  of  this  narratire  we  wmj 
fairly  infer  were  critically  discussed  by  Porphyry  and  others  in 
that  age,  and  in  all  the  -succeeding  ages ;  and  yet  it  remains 
unshaken.  Philosophers  can  point  out  errors  committed  bj 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  the  great  lights  of  the  best  days  of  Gre^ 
culture ;  but  no  scientist  can  lay  his  hand  on  any  data  certainly 
in  conflict  with  this  record.  Partly  corroborated  and  nefer 
contradicted,  this  sublime  account  of  the  creation,  so  complete 
in  all  its  details,  challenges  our  wonder  and  admiration.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  at  the  close  of  his  great  work,  the  PrineipiOj  upon 
the  hypothesis  that  the  fixed  stars  were  the  centres  of  systems, 
similar  to  our  solar  system,  said  JBaee  omnia  nmili  ewuSw 
mberunt  Uniu$  dominio.  Such  was  the  testimony  of  the  great 
mathematician  as  against  the  dualism  of  the  Persians,  and  as 
against  the  polytheism  of  all  the  other  pagan  nations.  But  the 
Mosaic  record  had  proclaimed  all  this  ages  before,  in  language 
of  loftiest  sublimity. 

James  Hutton  (bom  1726),  the  founder  of  geological  sdenoe, 
in  1796  published  a Theory  of  the  Earth''  in  which  he  taught, 
that  in  the  material  from  which  geological  evidence  is  to  be 
compiled  there  can  be  found  no  traces  of  a  beginning,  no  pros- 
pect of  an  end."  Such  an  authoritative  statement  coming  from 
one  who  was  known  to  have  devoted  many  years  to  geological  re- 
search, and  who  was  the  acknowledged  peer  of  any  man  of  his 
day  in  learning  and  ability,  created  a  sensation  and  opened  up  a 
wide  field  of  controversy.  Playfair,  the  mathematician  and  biog- 
rapher of  Hutton,  defended  his  views  and  said :  The  Author  of 
]!7ature  has  not  given  laws  to  the  universe  which  like  the  insti- 
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tations  of  men,  carry  in  themselves  the  elements  of  their  own 
destruction.  He  has  not  permitted  in  His  works  any  symp- 
toms of  infancy,  or  of  old  age,  or  any  signs  by  which  we  may 
estimate  either  their  future  or  their  past  duration."  In  less 
than  one  hundred  years  all  this  beautiful  rhetoric  has  been  dis- 
sipated, and  in  opposition  to  Hutton's  views  and  those  of  his 
biographer  it  is  now  universally  admitted  by  all  leading  geolo- 
gists that  there  was  a  time  when  there  was  neither  vegetable 
Dor  animal  life  on  the  planet.  And  even  the  argumetlt  of 
Playfair  is  no  longer  accepted  as  a  correct  deduction  from 
known  facts.  The  moon  is  practically  dead,  our  earth  is  part- 
ing with  her  internal  heat,  and  her  waters  are  becoming  solidi- 
fied with  the  rocks  or  massed  in  the  polar  regions  and  will 
finaUy  disappear  in  a  fluid  form  from  the  surface.  Mathemati- 
dans  as  able  as  Playfair  count  the  years  of  the  sun  and  the 
probable  duration  of  her  fiery  life,  based  upon  an  estimate  of 
the  rate  at  which  she  is  contracting  and  parting  with  her  heat. 
The  truth  of  what  the  Psalmist  said  is  no  longer  doubted  in  in- 
telligent circles.  They  shall  perish — yea  all  of  them  shall 
wax  old  like  a  garment,"  cii.  26.  Paul  repeated  the  same 
idea,  Hebrews  i.  11.  How  comes  it  that  science  when  it 
reaches  the  bottom  facts  never  can  be  made  to  contradict  these 
inspired  utterances  ?  The  Mosaic  record  if  believed  was  plenary 
anthority  for  the  fact  that  there  was  a  time  in  the  life  of  this 
planet  when  all  was  waste,  desolate  and  devoid  of  life ;  but  the 
philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century  who  preferred  to  accept 
the  views  of  Hutton,  claimed  that  the  present  order  of  things 
had  no  beginning  and  that  there  was  no  evidence  that  it  would 
have  an  end«  How  are  we  to  explain  the  fact  that  the  Law- 
pfer  of  Israel  was  able  to  announce  the  genesis  of  vegetable 
and  animal  life  several  thousand  years  in  advance  of  the  most 
enlightened  and  learned  scientists  of  Western  Europe?  The 
Laarentian  rocks  wherever  found  demonstrate  the  truth  of  two 
<^  the  fundamental  facts  stated  in  this  narrative.  First  that 
the  primeval  earth  was  tohu,  a  desolation,  and  bohu,  a  waste ; 
ndy  second,  that  there  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  planet 
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when  there  was  no  form  of  vegetable  or  animal  life  on  the 
planet.  This  record  and  scfentific  research  are  in  harmony 
on  this  qaestion.  We  farther  learn  from  the  narrative  that  the 
primeval  waters  covered  the  faces  of  the  earth.  The  geologist 
in  his  researches  has  found  no  fact  to  contradict  this  statement. 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  conceded  the  fact  that  all  the  dry  land  had 
been  covered  with  water  ;  bat  his  theory  was  that  the  waters  of 
the  oceans  operating  through  countless  ages  in  wearing  down 
the  land  and  the  alternate  elevation  and  submergence  of  the 
land  itself  would  account  for  this.  Principles  of  Geology,  ninth 
edition,  page  102,  he  said :  By  these  and  other  ceaseless 
changes,  the  configuration  of  the  earth's  surface  has  been  re- 
modeled again  and  again  since  it  was  the  habitation  of  organic 
beings,  and  the  bed  of  the  ocean  has  been  lifted  up  to  the 
height  of  some  of 'the  loftiest  mountains.*'  His  convictions 
were,  no  doubt,  accepted  by  many  persons  as  the  only  solution 
of  an  admitted  fact,  rather  than  the  authoritative  announce- 
ment contained  in  this  narrative.  Since  Mr.  Lyell  penned 
this  remarkable  statement  a  flood  of  light  has  been  thrown  on 
this  subject.  The  British  government  from  1873  to  1875  or- 
ganized an  expedition  to  investigate  the  deep  waters  of  the 
oceans  under  the  direction  of  John  Murry  in  command  of  the 
Challenger  "  and  accompanying  vessels  Lightning  and 
Porcupine."  He  says  in  summarizing  :  If  it  be  proved  that 
in  the  sedimentary  strata  the  true  pelagic  sediments  are  not 
represented,  it  follows  that  deep  and  extended  oceans  like 
those  of  the  present  day  cannot  formerly  have  occupied  the 
areas  of  the  present  continents,  and  as  a  corollary  the  great 
lines  of  the  oceanic  basins  and  continents  must  have  been 
marked  out  from  the  earliest  geological  ages.  ...  It  is 
indeed  almost  beyond  question  that  the  red  clay  regions  of  the 
Central  Pacific  contain  accumulations  belonging  to  geological 
ages  different  from  our  own." — Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  vol. 
18,  page  124.  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  C.  B.,  who  accompanied 
the  expedition,  made  a  report  on  the  Atlantic,"  of  which  a 
summary  is  given  in  Encyclopsedia  Britannica,  vol.  S.   In  dis- 
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cassing  the  question  of  the  persistence  of  the  deep-sea  beds  he 
says,  pages  17-18  :  It  will  be  presently  shown  that  this  idea 
of  the  existence  of  an  Atlantic  basin  corresponding  generally 
to  that  now  existing,  as  far  back  as  the  later  secondary  period^ 
is  strongly  supported  by  the  evidence  recently  obtained  of  the 
continuity  of  animal  life  on  the  Atlantic  sea-board  from  the 
cretaceous  epoch  to  the  present  time."  On  page  16  he  says : 
^  And  Prof,  Dana,  who  more  than  any  other  geologist  has 
studied  the  structure  of  the  existing  continents  and  the  succes-t 
sion  of  changes  concerned  in  their  elevation,  has  been  led  by 
the  consideration  of  the  probable  direction  of  the  forces  by 
which  that  elevation  was  effected,  to  conclude  that  the  defining 
of  the  present  continental  and  oceanic  areas  began  with  the 
commencement  of  the  solidification  of  the  earth's  crust.  .  .  . 
In  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Dana  there  has  never  been  any  esseu^ 
tial  change  in  the  relations  of  these  great  features." 

From  these  considerations  the  weight  of  the  scientific  evi- 
dence preponderates  in  favor  of  the  conclusion  that  the  conti- 
nents as  now  outlined  and  the  deep  ocean  beds  have  not  suffered 
any  considerable  change  from  the  first  appearance  of  organic 
Hfe  on  this  planet.  Such  conclusion,  however,  does  not  militate 
against  the!  almost  universal  belief  that  at  some  period  in  the 
life  of  the  planet  the  waters  did  cover  the  whole  face  of  the 
earth,  but  it  implies  the  conviction  that  this  condition  of  the 
planet  being  before  the  existence  of  organic  life  is  responsive 
to  the  statement  in  the  Mosaic  narrative,  and  thus  by  a  chain 
of  reasoning  based  upon  observed  facts  the  conclusion  is  reached 
that  the  primeval  waters  did  cover  the  faces  of  the  earth.  But 
the  narrative  further  says  that  the  primeval  waters  were  col- 
lected together  to  one  place.  The  observed  facts  confirm  this 
statement.  One  can  take  a  ship  at  New  York,  and,  without 
landing,  traverse  all  the  oceans  on  the  globe.  How  did  the 
author  of  this  narrative  know  that  the  Pacific,  the  Atlantic,  the 
Arctic,  the  Ant-Arctic  and  the  Indian  oceans  were  substan- 
tially one  body  of  water? 

The  geologic  record  has  not  yet  determined  whether  vegetable 
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or  animal  life  first  began  on  this  planet.  The  Mosaic  record 
distinctly  affirms  the  precedence  of  the  former. 

The  Mosaic  narrative  is  clear  and  explicit  in  stating  that  the 
higher  forms  of  animal  life,  including  man,  were  brought  into 
existence  in  the  latest  stages  of  the  creative  period.  The  gen- 
eral tenor  of  the  geologic  record  appears  to  support  this  view. 

The  Mosaic  record  teaches  that  a  single  pair,  one  man  and 
one  woiyan,  were  the  progenitors  of  the  whole  race  of  men. 
The  highest  scientific  authorities — Blumenbach^  Prichard, 
Quatrefages  and  Darwin — ^maintain  the  same  doctrine. 

E.  B.  Taylor,  LL.D.,  Ency.  Brit.,  Vol.  II,  page  114,  says. 

On  the  whole  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
unity  of  mankind  now  stands  on  a  firmer  basis  than  in  previous 
ages."  This  ancient  oracle  careless  of  human  criticism,  and  in 
the  presence  of  many  facts  tending  to  a  different  conclusion 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  proclaiming  the  unity  of  the  hu- 
man race.  And  in  after  ages,  Paul,  standing  on  Mars'  Hill,  in 
the  presence  of  Epicurean  and  Stoic  philosophers,  in  the  centre 
of  Athenian  culture,  reiterated  the  same  doctrine  without  con- 
tradiction. How  shall  we  account  for  the  unshaken  confidence 
with  which  both  assertions  were  made,  in  advance  of  any  actual 
scientific  investigation  of  the  subject?  The  Mosaic  record 
emphasises  as  a  fact  that  each  form  of  life,  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal, was  created  Umino  for  his  kind  and  leminah  for  her  kind. 
According  to  this  record  min,  species,  is  founded  in  nature.  This 
fact  has  been  called  in  question  by  a  few  individuals ;  but  the 
position  assumed  by  them  is  so  much  at  variance  with  the  gen- 
eral observation  of  mankind  that  it  has  gained  but  little  cre- 
dence. Sir  Charles  Lyell,  who  spent  many  years  in  geological 
research  in  Principles  of  Geology,  ninth  edition,  points  out  the 
fallacy  of  the  arguments  adduced  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
permanence  of  species,  and  J.  6.  Romanes,  F.R.S.,  in  an  able 
article  on  Hybridism,  Ency.  Brit.,  Vol.  XII,  page  425,  says, 

Indeed  it  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  any  single  instance 
of  a  perfectly  fertile  hybrid  having  emanated  from  a  cross  be- 
tween two  animal  species ; "  and  again,    all  one  can  say  with 
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certainty  is  that  in  animals,  as  in  plants,  no  authentic  instance 
is  on  record  of  progeny  resulting  from  a  union  of  two  individ- 
uals separated  from  one  another  by  more  than  a  generic  distinc- 
tion/' These  observations  of  Romanes  were  made  in  reference 
to  Mr.  Darwin's  summation  of  what  he  claimed  was  evidence 
against  the  doctrine  of  permanence  of  gpeetes,  and  from  whom 
he  had  largely  quoted.  While  the  author  of  this  narrative 
might  have  known  from  observation  the  inherent  persistence  of 
the  distinction  between  the  different  animal  species,  yet  we  cannot 
fairly  assume  that  he  had  such  practical  knowledge  in  regard  to 
plant  propagation.  From  the  prominence  given  to  this  pecu- 
liarity of  creation  one  is  led  to  infer  that  the  author  regarded 
this  feature  of  creation  as  an  ineradicable  law,  embracing  not 
only  the  parent  stock,  but  also  all  succeeding  generations  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life.  Any  further  discussion  of  the  con- 
tention growing  out  of  this  part  of  the  narrative  would  lead 
me  aside  from  the  purpose  of  this  article. 

In  yiew  of  the  remarkable  agreement  between  the  Mosaic 
record  and  the  facts  of  science  in  the  several  instances  already 
enumerated  or  hereinafter  discussed  this  ancient  oracle  becomes 
invested  with  a  profound  interest.  The  correlated  facts  of 
science  and  this  narrative  which  have  been  discussed,  or  to  be 
discussed,  may  thus  be  summed  up. 

Data  of  the  narrative  scientifically  verified : 

1.  The  nnivenal  dominion  of  One. 

2.  An  Azoic  period  when  there  was  no  vegetable  life  on  the  planet. 

3.  An  Azoic  period  when  there  was  no  animal  life  on  the  planet. 

4.  A  beginning  of  vegetable  life. 
6.  A  beginning  of  animal  life. 

6.  The  highest  forms  of  animal  life  including  man  brought  into  existence 
at  a  late  stage  of  the  creative  period. 

7.  The  whole  earth  covered  with  water. 

8.  The  waters  gathered  into  one  body. 

Data  of  the  narrative  supported  by  the  preponderant  weight 
of  scientific  authority: 

1.  A  single  pair  the  progenitors  of  the  human  race. 
%  Mi»j  vegetable  species  founded  in  nature. 
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3.  J/tn,  animal  species  founded  in  natnre. 

4.  The  permanence  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  species. 

5.  The  geological  history  of  the  earth  antedates  the  snn*s  heat. 

It  will  be  observed  that  all  these  remarkable  coincidences 
exist  independent  of  the  contention  as  to  the  priority  of  vege-: 
table  or  animal  life  and  independent  of  the  contention  as  to  thc( 
priority  of  life  originating  in  the  water  and  life  originating  on 
the  land.  The  questions  here  involved  are  important.  Geology 
has  not  yet  settled  them;  and  the  recent  1878  to  1875  explor- 
ing expedition  of  the  Challenger^  Porcupine  and  Lightningy  in 
the  deep  and  shore-line  waters  of  the  Pacific  and  AtUntio 
oceans  seems  to  indicate  that  the  certitade  heretofore  attached 
to  the  finding  of  a  fossil  plant  or  animal  in  a  particular  locality 
could  no  longer  be  relied  upon  as  absolutely  fixing  the  relative 
period  of  its  appearance  among  the  orders  of  life,  vegetable  or 
animal. 

Before  entering  upon  a  more  specific  discussion  of  this  won- 
derful narrative  it  is  here  in  place  to  advert  to  a  grammatical 
and  philological  question  which  has  some  bearing  on  the  right 
understanding  of  the  narrative.  The  Hebrew  particle  eth  oc- 
curs more  than  twenty  times  in  this  chapter  and  also  in  other 
places  in  the  Scriptures.  In  this  narrative  in  fourteen  or 
fifteen  instances  it  stands  before  a  noun  having  the  definite 
article  governed  by  i^n  active  verb.  It  is  said  that  under  such 
circumstances  it  is  a  sign  of  the  accusative  case  and  not  trans- 
latable ;  but  I  have  seen  no  satisfactory  reason  assigned  for 
such  a  conclusion.  It  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  convince  one 
that  this  concise  account  of  the  greatest  event  in  the  history  of 
the  material  world  was  weighted  down  with  an  oft-recurrent 
grammatical  sign.  The  unequaled  power  of  the  author  in 
comprehending  in  a  single  survey  a  vast  circle  of  complicated 
facts  and  binding  them  together  in  unity,  so  as  to  form  one 
whole  responsive  to  the  orderly  world  of  things  exhibited  in 
nature,  forbids  the  inference  that  he  used  any  word  or  particle 
of  speech  not  intended  to  express  some  designed  shade  of 
<|ua]ification  or  limitation.    It  is  perhaps  well  that  there  is  not 
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ia  unbroken  current  of  aathortty  on  the  import  of  the  particle 
eth  when.it  precedes  a  noun  having  the  definite  article  governed 
bj  an  active  verb,  and  hence  we  may  yet  hope  that  some  com- 
petent Oriental  scholar  will  arise  who  will  give  as  the  grammati- 
cal law  of  the  eth.  John  Parkhurst,  the  anthor  of  a  Hebrew 
and  Chaldaic  grammar  and  Hebrew  Lexicon,  pablished  in  1829^ 
said  of  this .  particle,  page  85,  *^  the  Lexicons  say  that  when 
joined  with  a  verb  it  (the  ^th)  denotes  the  accusative  case,  if  the 
verb  be  active ;  but  the  nominative  if  the  verb  be  passive  or 
neuter.  But  in  truth  it  is  the  sign  of  no  particular  case,  that 
distinction  being  unknown  in  Hebrew."  I  have  omitted  the 
several  references  of  the  author  in  illustration  of  his  position. 
That  the  real  value  of  the  Hebrew  particle  eth  is  still  obscured 
by  uncertainty  I  may  refer  to  the  various  translations  of  the 
first  verse  of  the  fourth  chapter  of  Genesis,  And  she  said  I 
have  gotten  a  man  eth  Yah-wey*  which  Luther  translated  Ich 
habe  den  Manny  den  Herm.  But  the  Vulgate  translated  Po^^^ii 
hminem  per  Deum,  and  the  authorized  English  version  has  it, 
*'and  said  I  have  gotten  a  man  from  the  Lord.'*  All  of  these 
three  translations  cannot  represent  the  true  idea  of  the  Hebrew 
original;  and  judging  from  the  unprofitable  and  inconclusive 
discussions  which  have  been  had  in  reference  to  the  meaning  of 
this  declaration  of  the  mother  of  all  living,  is  it  not  possible  even 
in  this  nineteenth  century  that  neither  of  them  may  ?  It  is 
strange  that  no  one  of  the  commentators  has  thought  of  permitting 
Eve  in  the  hour  of  her  joy  in  a  thoughtless,  self  reliant  way  to 
speak  like  a  woman.  It  appears  possible  that  this  self-dependent 
utterance  of  the  mother  on  such  an  occasion  prophetically  cast 
its  dark  shadow  on  the  future  life  and  fatal  deed  of  her  first- 
bom  son.  Eth  in  Hebrew  is  used  in  various  senses  like  en  xn 
French,  which  is  both  a  pronoun  and  a  preposition.  Thus  en 
in  French  sometimes  means  like  after  the  manner  of  agir  en  rot 
to  act  like  a  king.  Hence  the  sentence  referred  to  may 
be  construed,  I  have  gotten  a  man  proxima  Deo*'  in  allusion 
to  the  creation  of  Adam.    Enough  has  been  said  on  the  subject 
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of  this  Hebrew  particle  to  show  that  the  philological  and 
grammatical  value  of  the  eth  has  yet  to  be  determined. 

In  entering  upon  a  farther  discussion  of  this  wonderful  coe- 
mogonic  treatise,  of  course  I  cannot  escape  the  embarrassment 
which  presents  itself,  in  having  to  deal  with  one  term  in  the 
narrative,  the  eth  which  has  never  been  fully  solved.  Apart, 
however,  from  the  proper  modifying  effect  of  this  particle,  the 
general  current  of  the  narrative  is  so  clear  and  explicit  when 
attentively  considered,  that  I  apprehend  there  is  but  little  room 
for  divergence  of  construction.  Taking  up  the  narrative  in  its 
order,  the  first  thing  which  arrests  attention  is  the  colossal 
grandeur  of  the  opening  sentence,  which  has  unveiled  an  other- 
wise insoluble  mystery,  and  in  connection  with  this,  as  the 
narrative  progresses,  the  harmonious  blending  of  a  description 
of  the  whole  and  of  a  part  As  no  part  of  this  stupendous 
Fabric  of  the  Universe  can  be  sundered  from  the  whole,  so 
here  where  the  description  necessarily  involves  the  relation  of 
this  globe  to  other  worlds,  there  the  narrative  like  the  fixed 
harmony  of  the  Universe  follows  the  drama  and  contrivance  of 
God's  design,  and  blends  the  whole  and  the  part  together  in 
mutual  harmony. 

In  beginning  God  created  eth  It,  the  heavens  and  eth  It, 
the  ereis. 

And  the  erets  was  without  form  and  void  and  darkness  was 
upon  the  faces  of  the  deep. 

And  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  faces  of  the  waters. 

And  God  said.  Let  there  be  light  and  there  was  light.  And 
God  saw  the  light  that  it  was  good ;  and  God  divided  the  light 
from  the  darkness. 

And  God  called  the  light  yom  and  the  darkness  he  called 
layelay  and  was  evening  and  was  morning  day  One. 

And  God  said :  Let  there  be  a  firmament  in  the  midst  of  the 
waters,  and  let  it  divide  the  waters  from  the  waters. 

And  God  made  the  firmament  and  divided  the  waters  which 
were  under  the  firmament  from  the  waters  which  were  above 
the  firmament ;  and  it  was  so. 
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And  God  called  the  firmament  heaven ;  and  was  evening  and  ' 
was  morning  day  Second. 

This  narrative,  from  whatever  souroe  derived,  aims  to  furnish 
an  aoconnt  of  the  origin  of  things.  We  are  easily  convinced 
that  the  first  verse  is  not  a  caption  to  the  narrative ;  but  that 
it  is  intended  to  point  out  how  the  substance  of  the  material 
hypo9iaM»  of  which  the  Universe  is  composed  first  began  to  be. 
The  discussion  is  in  reference  to  origins,  and,  hence,  it  would 
be  illogical  to  refer  the  ruUk  to  time.  God  created  eth  It,  the 
substance  of  which  the  heavens  and  the  ereU  are  composed  Be-- 
retiih  in  heading  that  is  in  origin.  And  the  eret$  the  gross 
undistinguishable  mass,  was  a  desolation  and  a  waste,  and 
darkness  was  upon  the  faces  of  the  teham,  deep.  Thus  we  find 
this  term  tehom  applied  to  the  abysmal  desolation  of  chaos 
before  there  was  any  discrete  terrestrial  ocean  or  sea.  In 
Proverbs  8th  chap.,  26th  verse,  in  reference  to  the  antiquity  of 
Wiidom  it  is  said,  While  as  yet  He  had  not  made  the  earth 
nor  the  fields^  nor  the  roih  apharoth  tehely  the  head  clods  of  the 
world,  or  primeval  dust,"  I  was  there.  In  Proverbs  it  is  the 
concrete  term  that  is  used ;  in  this  narrative  the  abstract  resith. 
The  term  in  the  first  verse  which  rules  the  construction  is  In 
beginning."  Thus  God  created  It,  the  heavens  and  It,  the  erets, 

in  beginning."  That  is  in  its  primary  stage  of  becoming. 
Having  reached  the  conclusion  that  eret$j  earth  in  the  first 
verse  is  a  generic  term  intended  to  embrace  earthy  substance 
wherever  existing  as  opposed  to  ^ammayim^  gaseous  substancci 
this  term  ereti  in  the  second  verse  must  be  held  to  be  of  the 
same  import  as  the  ereti  of  the  first  verse.  Hence  it  follows 
that  the  second  and  third  verses  are  a  grand  and  sublime  de- 
scription of  chaos  of  unsurpassed  comprehensiveness  and  brevity^ 
and  that  from  the  first  to  the  eighth  verse  inclusive  the  descrip- 
tion is  cosmical  and  appertains  to  the  one  grand  harmonious 
system  of  things  in  process  of  assuming  the  orderly  arrangement 
of  a  completed  world.  It  is  not  until  the  tenth  verse  that  the 
term  ereU  is  specifically  applied  to  this  planet,  and,  hence,  in 
the  description  subsequent  thereto  wherever  the  word  eretSj 
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earth  occurs  it  must  held  to  import  erets,  earthy  as  definecl  in 
the  tenth  verse. 

That  portion  of  the  narrative  embraced  in  the  first  eight 
verses  being  cosmical  and  a  singular  fact  bat  once  occarring, 
lies  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  observation,  and  above  the  power 
of  either  adverse  or  friendly  criticism.  Still  the  order  of 
the  events  narrated  and  their  correlation  with  co-existent  facts 
call  for  observation.  The  dark  chaotic  mass  becomes  illumi- 
nated. It  is  the  morning  of  the  first  day.  By  instrumentali- 
ties not  described  alternation  between  the  light  and  the  shades 
of  evening  darkness  periodically  occurred.  The  morning  of 
the  first  day  is  followed  by  an  evening,  and  that  evening  by 
the  morning  of  the  second  day,  a  completed  cyclicity,  described 
as  the  t/am  echad^  or  day  first,  and  in  the  same  way  the  day  is 
counted  from  morning  to  morning  throughout  the  six  divine 
creative  days ;  the  last  of  the  six  terminating  on  the  morning 
ef  the  seventh  day.  The  creative  days  antedate  the  luminaries 
which  measure  terrestrial  time,  and  hence' are  measured  in  each 
case  by  a  series  of  divine  creative  operations,  and  not  otherwise. 

We  can  only  know  from  the  narrative  itself,  that  the  creative 
operations  were  divided  into  six  periods,  and  that  the  close  of 
each  period  was  marked  like  the  declining  day  by  a  phenome- 
nal evening,  followed  by  another  morning  brilliant  as  the  first. 
It  was  the  Light  which  constituted  the  day.  No  revolving 
sphere  abruptly  interrupted  its  continuity.  Full  high  above  the 
discordant  elements  its  lustre  illuminated  every  stage  of  the 
creative  process,  gently  assuming  evening  shades,  after  indefi- 
nite intervals,  followed  by  another  morning  like  the  first. 
'  The  operations  of  the  second  day  were  the  making  of  the 
expanse  to  divide  the  waters  from  the  waters.  And  here  it  is 
said,  7th  verse,  ''And  Ood  made  It  the  expanse,  and  caused  to 
divide  between  the  waters  which  from  under  to — the — expanse^ 
and  between  the  waters  which  from — upon  to  the — expanse^ 
and  was  so.  And  Ood  called  the  expanse  heavens,  and  was 
evening  and  was  morning  the  second  day/'  It  would  require 
a  more  extensive  knowledge  than  I  possess,  of  the  Hebrew 
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idiom  to  determine  just  what  this  7th  verse  means.  Is  it  the 
office  of  the  expanse  to  cause  a  division  between  the  waters 
beneath  the  expanse,  and  also  to  cause  a  division  between  the 
waters  above  the  expanse,  literally  from — upon  to — the  ex- 
panse ?  Or  is  it  limited  according  to  the  English  translation, 
to  divide  the  waters  which  were  under  the  firmament  from  the 
waters  which  were  above  the  firmament?''  If  the  first  con- 
struction is  to  prevail,  then  we  can  see  foreshadowed  here  the 
beautiful  arrangement  of  Providence  which  causes  the  waters 
of  the  ocean  to  be  divided  and  taken  up  particle  by  particle 
into  the  surrounding  atmosphere  to  water  the  earth.  As  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  expanse  effects  the  same  thing  on  the 
waters  above,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  inquire.  The  opera- 
tions of  this  second  day,  like  those  of  the  first,  were  probably 
marked  by  an  axial  rotation  of  the  sphere,  evidenced  by  a 
recurrent  evening  and  morning,  which  marks  each  of  the  six 
creative  periods. 

"And  Ood  said,  Let  the  waters  from  under  the  heavens  be 
gathered  together  unto  one  place  and  let  the  dry  (land)  appear, 
and  it  was  so. 

"And  Ood  called  the  dry  (land)  erets^  Earth,  and  the  collec- 
tion of  the  waters  called  He  seas,  and  Ood  saw  that  it  was  good. 

"And  Ood  said.  Let  the  ereta,  Earth,  bring  forth  vegetation 
{desejf  the  herb  yielding  seed  and  the  fruit  tree  yielding  fruit 
after  its  kind,  whose  seed  is  in  itself  upon  the  earth ;  and  it 
was  so. 

"And  the  earth  brought  forth  vegetation,  herb  yielding  seed 
after  his  kind  and  tree  yielding  fruit  whose  seed  in  itself  after 
his  kind.  And  Ood  saw  that  it  was  good,  and  was  evening  and 
was  morning  day.  Third/' 

The  description  of  the  genesis  of  vegetable  life  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  period  like  the  other  parts  of  the  narrative  is 
suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  Creator.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
narrative  to  limit  this  genetic  process  to  the  period  of  its  in- 
ception. Hence,  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  it  continued  in 
an  ever-ascending  order  of  great  diversity  from  the  beginning 
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of  the  third  period  until  the  close  of  the  sixth  creative  period ; 
some  plants  becoming  extinct,  and  other  orders  taking  their 
place  and  where  the  plants  were  enduring  and  persistent,  thej 
would  be  found  associated  in  a  fossil  state  with  the  lowest  and 
other  forms  of  animal  life,  although  widely  separated  in  origin 
and  time.  The  facts  of  Botanj  and  Oeologj  corroborate  such 
inference.  Thallogens,  a  persistent  vegetable  tribe,  Acrogens, 
Oymnogens,  Monocotyledons,  found  in  the  silurian,  Old  Red, 
and  carboniferous  strata,  Radiata,  Aticulata,  Fishes  and 
Reptiles,  found  associated  in  a  fossil  state  in  the  same  order  of 
strata.  It  therefore  occasions  no  surprise  that  neither  botani- 
cal nor  geological  research  has  been  able  to  draw  from  the 
meagre  volume  of  fossil  remains  a  sharp  line  of  distinction  be- 
tween the  beginning  of  vegetable  and  animal  life  on  this  planet. 
The  great  command  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  vegetation,  the 
herb  yielding  seed  and  the  fruit  tree  yielding  fruit  after  its 
kind "  ran  through  the  whole  creative  period ;  nor  does  it 
militate  against  the  accuracy  of  this  narrative,  that  the 
Graminae,  as  now  understood  by  botanists,  are  not  found  among 
the  earliest  vegetable  fossils.  St.  Jerome  who  translated  this 
chapter  with  the  assistance  of  Hebrew  Rabbis  into  Latin  under 
the  shadow  of  the  walls  of  Bethlehem  uses  these  terms :  Ettxit: 
Oerminet  terra  herbam  virentem  et  facientem  aemenj  et  lignum 
pomiferum  fdciens  fnictam  juxta  genus  $uum.  The  Hebrew 
verb  is  daaa  and  the  noun  dese  ;  both  are  used  and  belong  to  one 
and  the  same  root  form.  Literally  let  the  earth  shoot  forth 
shoots.  To  translate  dese  grass  is  interpretation,  not  trans- 
lation. Hugh  Miller,  "  Testimony  of  the  Rocks,"  page  78, 
said :  "  The  true  grasses — a  still  more  important  order,  which 
as  the  corn-bearing  plants  of  the  agriculturist,  feed  at  the  pre- 
sent time  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  human  species,  and  in  their 
humbler  varieties  form  the  staple  food  of  the  grazing  animals — 
scarce  appear  in  the  fossil  state  at  all.  They  are  peculiarly 
plants  of  the  human  period.  Again,  he  said,  same  page,  The 
singularly  profuse  vegetation  of  the  coal  measures  was  with 
all  its  wild  luxuriance  of  a  resembling  cast.    So  far  as  appear^ 
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neither  flock  nor  herd,  could  have  lived  on  its  greenest  and 
richest  plains  •  •  Not  until  we  enter  on  the  Tertiary  period,  do 
ire  find  floras,  amid  which  man  might  have  profitably  labored, 
88  a  dresser  of  gardens,  a  tiller  of  fields  or  a  keeper  of  flocks 
and  herds/' 

This  narrative  in  announcing  the  genesis  of  vegetable  life 
before  the  economy  of  the  present  constitution  of  the  world 
was  settled  anticipated  the  coming  verdict  of  the  most  advanced 
thinkers.  The  Author  careless  of  contradiction  or  criticism 
asserted  that  vegetable-life  began  in  an  environment  differing 
from  the  existing  constitution  of  Nature.  Prof.  Heckle  of 
Jena,  History  of  Creation,"  vol.  1,  pp.  841-842  says,  "For 
how  can  we  know  that  in  remote  primeval  times  there  did  not 
exist  conditions  quite  different  from  those  at  present  obtaining, 
and  which  may  have  rendered  spontaneous  generation  pos- 
sible. .  .  Indeed  we  can  maintain  that  the  general  conditions 
of  life  in  primeval  times  must  have  been  entirely  different  from 
those  of  the  present  time."  And  Archibald  Geikie,  Professor  of 
Oeology  in  Edinburgh  in  an  article  furnished  for  the  Ency. 
Brit.,  vol.  10,  page  218  said  We  must  be  obviously  on  our 
guard  against  the  danger  of  unconsciously  assuming  that  the 
phase  of  nature's  operations  which  we  now  witness  has  been 
the  same  in  all  past  times,  and  the  few  centuries  wherein  man 
has  been  observing  nature  form  much  too  brief  an  interval,  by 
which  to  measure  the  intensity  of  geological  action  in  all  past 
time."  These  confessions  come  late ;  but  nevertheless  they  un- 
consciously compliment  the  truthfulness  of  the  Mosaic  Record| 
which  had  announced  the  beginning  of  vegetable  life  under 
conditions  which  do  not  now  obtain. 

1.  And  Ood  made  two  great  lights.  The  greater  light  to 
rule  the  day  and  the  lesser  light  to  rule  the  night ;  the  stars 
also.  And  Ood  set  them  in  the  firmament  of  the  heavens  to 
give  light  upon  the  earth  and  to  rule  over  the  day,  and  over 
the  night ;  and  to  divide  the  light  from  the  darkness,  and  God 
saw  that  it  was  good,  and  was  evening  and  was  morning  day  the 
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This  part  of  the  narrative  has  been  often  assailed.  That 
there  should  have  been  vegetable  life,  before  the  existence  of 
tbe  son  is  deemed  by  some  to  be  incredible.    It  is  certain  that 
the  author  of  this  narrative  did  not  ooart  unbelief  in  his  stater 
ments.    If  he  had  written  from  a  human  stand-point  thia  part 
of  the  cosmogonj  would  have  been  arranged  more  in  conform- 
ity with  human  convictions.    That  this  globe  should  have  ex<- 
isted  before  tbe  sun  and  have  been  the  theater  of  an  exuberant 
vegetation,  strikes  the  superficial  observer  with  astonishment. 
He  forms  his  conclusions  based  on  the  existing  order  of  nature. 
But  the  deep  thought  of  the  world  perceiving  the  impossibility 
of  accounting  for  the  beginning  of  vegetable  and  animal  life 
on  this  planet  under  the  present  economy  of  nature  has  aban- 
doned this  plausible  but  superficial  position.    Prof.  Hseckle, 
Hist.  Creation,  vol.  1,  pages  841-342  says  :    Think  only  of  the 
fact  of  the  enormous  masses  of  carbon  which  we  now  find 
deposited  in  the  primary  coal  mountains,  and  at  that  time 
under  conditions  quite  different  from  those  of  to-day,  a 
jspontaneous  generation  which  now  is  perhaps  no  longer  possi- 
ble, may  have  taken  place."   Hugh  Miller,  Testimony  of  the 
Rocks,  page  57  said,    The  flora  of  the  coal  measures  was  the 
richest  and  most  luxuriant  in  at  least  individual  productions, 
with  which  the  fossil  botanist  has  formed  any  acquaintance." 
And  even  Sir  Charles  Lyell  who  hardly  ever  failed  to  insist  on 
the  uniformity  of  the  laws  of  nature,  in  Principles  of  Geology, 
9th  Edition,  page  87  was  constrained  to  say    But  it  is  from  the 
most  ancient  coal  deposit  that  the  most  extraordinary  evidence 
has  been  supplied  in  proof  of  the  former  existence  of  a  very 
different  climate — a  climate  which  seems  to  have  been  moist, 
warm  and  extremely  uniform  in  those  very  latitudes  which  are 
now  the  colder  and  in  regard  to  temperature,  the  most  variable 
regions  of  the  globe;"  page  115,  Mr.  Lyell  farther  said:  "I 
may  observe  that  the  coal  fields  must  originally  have  been  low 
alluvial  grounds."    It  is  evident  from  these  utterances  that  the 
current  of  thought  will  in  the  future  be  directed  to  solving  the 
mystery  of  these  changed  conditions.    This  Becord  asserts  that 
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organic  vegetable  life  existed  on  this  planet  before  the  sun  or 
the  stars  occupied  their  present  position  in  the  heavens. 
Elaborate  calculations  have  been  made  to  determine  the 
relative  antiquity  of  the  Earth  and  the  Sun.  Geologists  claim 
that  not  less  than  one  hundred  millions  of  years  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  work  which  has  been  done  in  laying  down  the 
sedimentary  rocks,  but  generally  they  claim  a  much  longer  ^ 
period. 

In  Dr.  James  Croll's  interesting  book  on  Climate  and 
Time/'  he  finds  that  the  mean  rate  of  denudation  is  one  foot  in 
six  thousand  years.  On  page  363  he  says,  Taking  the  pro- 
portion of  land  to  that  of  water  at  567  to  1390,  then  one  foot 
taken  off  the  land  and  spread  over  the  sea-bottom  would  form 
a  layer  five  inches  thick.  Consequently,  if  one  foot  in  six 
thousand  years  represents  the  mean  rate  at  which  land  is  being 
denuded,  one  foot  in  14,400  years  represents  the  mean  rate 
at  which  the  sedimentary  rocks  are  being  formed.  Assuming, 
as  before,  that  72,000  feet  would  represent  the  mean  thickness 
of  all  the  sedimentary  rocks  which  have  ever  been  formed,  this 
at  the  rate  of  one  foot  in  14,400  years,  gives  1,036,800,000 
years  as  the  age  of  the  stratified  rocks/'    On  page  355  he  says, 

The  facts  of  geology,  more  especially  those  in  connexion  with 
denudation,  seem  to  geologists  to  require  a  period  of  much 
longer  duration  than  one  hundred  millions  of  years,  and  it  is 
this,  which  has  so  long  prevented  them  accepting  the  conclu- 
sions of  physical  science  in  regard  to  the  age  of  our  globe." 
On  page  344  he  says,  For  it  is  evident  that  the  geological 
history  of  our  globe  must  be  limited  by  the  age  of  the  sun's 
heat,  no  matter  how  long  or  short  its  age  may  be.''  On  page 
348,  he  says,  "  Suppose,  with  Helmholtz,  that  the  sun  originally 
existed  as  a  nebulous  mass,  filling  the  entire  space  presently 
occupied  by  the  solar  system  and  extending  into  space  inde- 
finitely beyond  the  outermost  planet."  He  finds  that  the 
condensation  of  this  mass  to  an  orb  of  the  sun's  present  size 
would  suffice  to  furnish  heat  for  nearly  20,237,500  years ;  and 
on  page  349,  the  author  says,  *^  Even  supposing  we  limit  the 
21 
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geological  history  of  our  globe  to  one  hundred  millions  of 
years,  it  is  nevertheless  evident  that  gravitation  will  not  account 
for  the  supply  of  the  sun's  heat  during  so  long  a  period/' 

Finding  such  an  immense  gap  between  the  lowest  estimate  of 
geological  time  and  time  as  measured  by  the  sun's  heat,  (nearly 
eighty  millions  of  years)  Dr.  CroII  assumes  that  the  nebulous 
mass  of  the  sun  may  have  previous  to  condensation  had  a  high 
original  temperature  amounting  to  49,850,000  years'  heat,  and 
concludes  on  page  351  with  this  statement,  The  total  amount 
of  heat  given  out  by  the  sun  resulting  from  the  condensation  of 
his  mass,  on  the  supposition  that  the  density  of  the  sun  is  uni- 
form throughout,  we  have  seen  to  be  equal  to  20,237,500  years' 
sun  heat.  Then  the  quantity  of  heat  given  out,  which  previ- 
ously existed  in  the  mass  as  original  temperature,  must  have 
been  49,850,000  years'  heat,  making  in  all  70,087,500  years' 
heat  as  the  total  amount."  Even  this  latter  calculation  leaves 
between  the  lowest  estimate  of  geological  time  and  that  of 
time  as  measured  by  the  sun's  heat  nearly  thirtt  millions  of 
TEAKS !  If  these  calculations  of  a  limit  to  the  sun's  heat  rested 
on  no  other  authority  than  that  of  Dr.  Croll,  we  might  hesitate 
about  their  accuracy,  but  they  are  understood  to  be  a  mere 
repetition  of  calculations  emanating  from  that  distinguished 
physical  scientist,  Sir  William  Thompson,  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow  and  F.  R.  S.  Dr. 
OroU  having  started  out  with  the  untenable  assumption  that  the 
geological  history  of  our  globe  must  necessarily  be  co-ordinated 
with  the  age  of  the  sun's  heat  rendered  his  own  argument  unre- 
liable by  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  wide  difference  between 
geological  time  and  time  as  measured  by  the  age  of  the  sun's 
heat.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  Dr.  Croll  that 
Moses  had  in  this  narrative  furnished  an  easy  solution  of  the 
disparity.  Here  again  science  corroborates  the  later  age  of  the 
sun  as  stated  in  the  narrative. 

And  God  said :  Let  the  waters  bring  forth  abundantly,  the 
moving  creature  that  hath  life,  and  fowl  that  may  fly  above  the 
earth  in  the  open  firmament  of  heaven. 
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"  And  Ood  created  It,  the  great  sea-monsters  and  every  living 
creature  that  moveth  (or  the  one  creeping)  which  the  waters 
brought  forth  abundantly  after  their  kind,  and  every  winged 
fowl  after  his  kind.  And  God  saw  that  it  was  good.  And 
God  blessed  them  saying :  Be  fruitful  and  multiply  in  the  earth. 
And  was  evening  and  was  morning  day  Fifth.'^ 

As  there  is  not  anything  in  the  narrative  which  limits  the 
creative  operations  of  the  Fifth  day  to  that  particular  period, 
it  is  more  than  probable  in  view  of  the  light  which  geology 
sheds  on  this  subject  that  the  order  of  creation  described  in 
this  part  of  the  narrative  continued  throughout  the  residue  of 
the  six  creative  days.  It  may  be  further  observed  that  the  six 
creative  days  mentioned  in  this  narrative  do  not  appear  to  be 
abridged  or  modified  by  the  constitution  of  the  luminaries  men- 
tioned in  the  fourth  period.  Even  after  the  fourth  cosmogonic 
day  the  ages  roll  on  until  the  close  of  the  sixth  period  as  they  > 
did  from  the  beginning.  The  great  cosmogonic  work,  was  not 
reacted  upon  by  its  own  creations  so  as  to  be  turned  aside  from 
the  formed  design  which  ran  through  the  whole  from  the  begin- 
ning. A  final  purpose  pervaded  every  atom  and  every  world 
prearranged  and  predetermined  by  the  Divine  mind  from  all 
eternity  and  all  these  mighty  worlds  brought  into  existence  a^d 
set  in  motion  had  no  more  power  to  break  in  upon  the  law  of 
this  fixed  design  than  if  they  were  the  smallest  atoms  dancing 
in  the  sun-beam, 

''And  God  said:  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  the  living  crea- 
ture after  his  kind,  cattle  and  creeping  thing,  and  beast  of  the 
earth  after  his  kind.  And  it  was  so.  And  God  made  the 
beast  of  the  earth  after  his  kind  and  cattle  after  their  kind  and 
everything  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth  after  his  kind.  And 
God  saw  that  it  was  good. 

And  God  said :  Let  Us  make  Man  in  our  image,  after  our 
likeness,  and  let  them  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea, 
and  over  the  fowls  of  the  heavens,  and  over  the  cattle,  and  over 
all  the  earth,  and  over  every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon 
the  earth. 
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''So  God  created  It,  the  man,  in  his  own  image ;  in  the  image 
of  God  created  he  him^  male  and  female  created  he  them. 

And  God  saw  everything  that  he  had  made,  and  heboid  it 
was  very  good.  And  was  evening  and  was  morning  day  the 
Sixth." 

Ch.  2.  Thus  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  finished  and  all 
the  host  of  them.  And  on  the  seventh  day  Ood  ended  his  work 
which  he  had  made,  and  he  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  all 
his  work  which  he  had  made.  And  God  blessed  the  seventh 
day  and  sanctified  it ;  because  that  in  it  he  had  rested  from  all 
his  work  which  God  created  and  made.^' 

The  concluding  part  of  this  narrative  "  thus  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  were  finished,  and  all  the  host  of  them"  shows  that 
one  portion  of  the  narrative  relates  to  the  cosmical  and  univer- 
sal and  the  other  portion  to  the  planet  we  inhabit ;  and  on  in- 
specting the  contents  of  the  record  it  is  reasonably  plain  that 
the  first  eight  verses  relate  to  the  cosmical  and  universal  consti- 
tution of  the  world  and  the  remainder  of  the  narrative  to  the 
globe  we  inhabit^  except  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  luminaries 
on  the  fourth  day. 

This  document  is  to  be  judged  of  not  only  by  what  it  con- 
tains, but  also  by  what  it  omits.  A  palpable  mistake  in  the 
statement  of  any  one  of  the  numerous  facts  narrated  would  have 
impaired  confidence  in  the  whole,  and  the  introduction  of  irrele- 
vant matter  in  the  details,  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  the  Deity 
would  readily  have  betrayed  its  fictitious  character. 

The  Author  has  performed  the  difficult  task  of  framing  for 
the  Divine  architect,  a  soliloquy  suitable  to  the  Creator,  and 
in  strict  harmony  with  the  universal  Fatherhood  and  love  of 
God,  and  at  the  same  time  has  portrayed  with  marvelous  preci- 
sion the  Mystery  of  Creation,  from  primeval  nothingness,  to  a 
finished  world,  where  to  the  eye,  and  to  the  telescope,  the 
serene  and  quiet  grandeur  of  the  starry  worlds  proclaim  a  com- 
pleted edifice,  perfect  in  all  its  appointments — a  moving  and 
awe-inspiring  spectacle  of  surprising  vastness  and  overpower- 
ing magnificence.    If  we  adopt  the  principle  of  the  theory  of 
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Laplace  which  he  applied  toa  single  member  of  the  star  sphere 
our  own  sun,  and  conceive  of  its  application  to  a  universal 
sphere  of  primeval  world  dust  called  into  being  by  the  Creator, 
and  assume  that  contraction,  light  and  rotation  did  take  place ; 
the  planets  lying  on  the  outskirts  of  this  immense  revolving 
mass,  would  first  be  formed  and  the  suns  afterwards  be  expelled 
by  the  intensity  of  its  contraction  and  heat,  and  a  single  rota- 
tion of  such  a  sphere  would  properly  be  denominated  a  DAT  of 
that  sphere.  With  this  single  suggestion  I  leave  to  astrono- 
mers the  task  of  finding  in  this  photograph  of  creative  proces- 
ses some  hint  which  will  lead  to  a  more  fundamental  and  com- 
prehensive scheme  of  the  system  of  the  Universe  than  was  em- 
braced in  the  theory  of  Laplace. 

Partly  corroborated  by  scientific  evidence  and  partly  sus- 
tained by  the  weight  of  such  evidence  this  Ancient  Oracle,  in 
the  full  blaze  of  the  light  and  intelligence  of  the  nineteenth 
century  shines  with  undiminished  lustre.  Reason  and  Faith, 
now,  as  they  never  did,  in  any  former  age,  with  convergent  and 
conjoined  strength  confess  its  enduring  truth.  Even  the  most 
startling  and  least  trusted  statement  in  the  narrative  that  the 
heat  of  the  sun  is  not  the  full  measure  of  organic  vegetable  life, 
has  from  an  unexpected  quarter  received  corroborative  evidence. 
Geology  calculating  from  the  rate  of  denudation  and  the  time 
required  to  lay  down  the  sedimentary  rocks,  claims  to  have  de- 
monstrated on  a  scientific  basis  the  very  great  antiquity  of  or- 
ganic life  on  this  globe,  not  less  than  one  hundred  millions  of 
years.  Physical  science  taking  into  consideration  the  rate  at 
which  the  sun  is  parting  with  heat  limits  the  past  period  of  the 
sun's  heat  to  less  than  seventy-one  millions  of  years.  These 
apparently  conflicting  results  both  resting  on  a  scientific  basis 
can  only  be  reconciled,  as  we  are  led  to  infer,  by  accepting  the 
statement  in  this  narrative  on  that  subject  as  true. 


III. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  SWAN.* 

BY  REV.  J.  H.  DUBBS,  D.D. 

The  recent  discovery  of  a  copy  of  Hochreutner's  **Schwanen- 
gesang  "  has  called  renewed  attention  to  the  circnmstances  of 
its  publication.  Its  author  was  a  yonng  Swiss  minister  who 
had  heeded  the  call  of  the  destitute  Reformed  churches  of  Penn* 
sylvania,  and  had  come  to  America,  in  1748,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Synods  of  Holland.  In  his  Journal,"  Schlatter  tells 
us  with  what  joyful  gratitude  towards  God  ^'  Hochreutnerf  and 
his  companion  Bartholomaeus  were  received  by  the  waiting 
churches.  The  latter  almost  immediately  received  and  accepted 
a  call  from  Tulpehocken.  Hochreutner  accompanied  Schlatter 
to  Lancaster,  where  he  preached  twice  "  to  the  great  delight  of 

*  Schwanen  Gresang  oder  Letzte  Arbeit,  des  weiland  Ehrwurdigen  and 
Hochgelehrton  Herm  Johann  Jacob  Hochreutner,  beitimmter  Prediger  der 
Ehrsamen  Reformirten  Gemeinde  zn  Lancaster,  welcber  anf  eine  auser- 
ordentliche  Weise  nacb  Gottes  allweiier  Zulassung  darcb  einen  BQcbsen* 
Schoss  ana  dem  Zeitlicben  in  das  ewige  Leben  den  14.  October  1748,  im  27. 
Jahre  leines  Alters  hinger ticket  wurde.  Zom  Trost  der  betriibten  Ge- 
meinde in  Lancaster  zu  dem  Dnick  befordert  und  mit  einer  Zuschrift  ver 
sehen  von  Michael  Slatter,  V.D.M.  zn  St.  Gallen  in  der  Schweitz,  gegen* 
wartig  Reform.  Prediger  in  Philadelphia  und  German  town  in  PennsjI- 
vanien.  Philadelphia,  gedruckt  bey  Johann  Boehm,  wohnhafl  in  der  Arch 
Strasse,  1748.— 4to.  p.p.  (4)  16. 

t  In  his  '*  Journal "  Schlatter  writes  the  name  Hochreutiner/'  and  thii 
orthography  has  been  generally  adopted  by  recent  writers.  The  latter  form 
is  perhaps  preferable,  as  the  Hochreutiners  of  St.  Gall  were  prominent 
printers  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Surnames  were,  however,  in  those  days, 
treated  with  great  freedom,  and  even  Schlatter,  as  will  be  observed,  allowed 
himself  considerable  liberty  in  spelling  his  name. 
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the  congregation."  On  the  same  jonrnej  he  preached  with 
great  acceptance  at  Tulpehocken,  Oley,  Swamp,  and  Providence 
(Trappe).  A  call  was  extended  to  him  by  the  congregation  in 
Lancaster,  bat  on  the  morning  when  he  was  prepared  to  depart 
for  his  field  of  labor  he  was  accidentally  killed  in  the  distressing 
manner  which  is  minutely  related  in  the  introduction  to  the 
Schwanengesang."  Schlatter  says*:  "His  written  sermon, 
which  he  had  intended  to  preach  as  his  introductory  in  Lancaster, 
and  which  was  found  in  his  pocket,  I  had  printed  agreeably  to 
the  earnest  solicitations  of  many,  and  it  has  been  sent  to  the 
Beverend  Christian  Synods,  and  also  to  others/' 

The  title  "  Schwanengesang,"  which  was  prefixed  to  the  printed 
discourse,  may  appear  somewhat  fanciful,  but  it  was  in  accordance 
with  the  taste  of  the  time.  The  myth  of  the  swan  "  which  e'en 
in  singing  dies,"  was  still  popularly  believed,  and  its  application 
in  the  present  instance  was  no  doubt  regarded  as  entirely  ap* 
propriate. 

In  the  Lives  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Reformed  Church,*'  vol 
2,  p.  18,  Dr.  Harbaugh  says  concerning  this  discourse :  Though 
we  have  diligently  searched  and  inquired  we  have  not  been  able 
to  obtain  a  copy.  Alas !  has  time  buried  this  interesting 
relic  V  and  has  this,  perhaps  the  only  fruit  of  his  mind  and  heart 
which  seemed  to  receive  permanent  form,  met  the  doom  of  his 
own  mortal  remains.  Earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to 

dust  r 

In  his  ^^Life  of  Michael  Schlatter,"  p.  186,  the  same  author 
inquires:  '^Who  will  discover  and  bring  to  light  this  interest- 
ing relic  ?"  For  several  years  the  writer  has  been  aware  of  the 
existence  of  a  single  copy  of  the  ^'  Schwanengesang/'  It  is 
carefully  preserved  in  the  Ridgway  Branch  of  the  Philadelphia 
Library ;  buj  as  the  authorities  of  the  library  very  properly 
decline  to  permit  rare  books  to  be  taken  away,  it  was  hitherto 
regarded  as  impracticable  to  secure  a  copy  for  republication. 
This  difBculty  has  now  been  removed  through  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Henry  S.  Dotterer,  of  Philadelphia,  to  whom  the  writer  is 
*  Schlatter's  "  Journal/*  Harbaugh'i  translation,  p.  186. 
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indebted  for  a  literal  manuscript  copy  of  tbe  original.  It  re* 
quired  many  visits  to  the  library,  and  much  clerical  labor  to 
prepare  this  copy,  which,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  will  be  care- 
fully preserved  among  the  historical  treasures  of  the  Reformed 
Ohurch. 

In  the  translation  and  publication  of  this  ancient  discourse 
the  writer  has  an  object  beyond  the  gratification  of  antiquarian 
curiosity.  Though  simple  and  practical  it  is  thoroughly  script- 
ural ;  and  though  antiquated  in  form,  it  contains  suggestions 
which  have  lost  none  of  their  original  importance.  A  few  notes 
have  been  added  by  the  translator. 

The  sermon  is  introduced  by  a  dedication,  written  by  the  Rev. 
Michael  Schlatter ; 

THE  DEDICATION. 

To  the  venerable  Reformed  congregation  of  Lancaster. 

Afflicted  Brethren  and  Fellow  Members  of  the  Charch  I 
Shall  there  be  evil  in  a  city  and  the  Lord  hath  not  done  it  V  Thus  ez« 
claims  the  prophet  Amos,  in  the  third  chapter  and  sixth  verse  of  the  book 
of  his  prophecies.  Forasmuch,  then,  as  nothing  can  happen  without  the 
will  or  permission  of  our  God,  so  that,  as  our  Saviour  Himself  lajs  (Luke 
xxi.  18),  without  the  will  of  our  Heavenly  Father  not  a  hair  of  our  head 
shall  perish/'  ye  should  patiently  submit  to  the  loss  of  yoar  pastor  who  is 
now  most  certainly  happy  in  Heaven ;  and  laying  your  hand  upon  your 
mouth,  should  say,  **  The  Lord  hath  thus  ordained  it  for  him  and  for  us." 
Especially  should  ye  beware  of  becoming  impatient  and  of  murmuring 
against  the  incomprehensible  Providence  of  God ;  for  we  read  in  the  forty-fifth 
chapter  of  Isaiah,  and  the  ninth  verse :  Woe  unto  him  that  striveth  with 
his  Maker  I    Shall  the  clay  say  to  him  that  fashioneth  it,  What  doest  thou  ?*' 

Our  affliction  was  certainly  purely  accidental,  as  was  after  mature  con- 
sideration declared  under  oath  by  twelve  men,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  impartial  judgment  of  many  other 
prominent  persons.  Mr.  Hochreutner  was  ready  to  start  on  his  journey  to 
Lancaster  at  the  very  hour  in  which  he  lost  his  life ;  he  had  drawn  on  his 
boots  ;  had  put  the  following  and  several  other  sermons,  together  with  the 
Liturgy,  etc.,  into  his  pocket ;  and  was  waiting  for  the  companion  who  was 
to  accompany  him,  but  who  to  his  great  horror  found  him  lying  dead.  He 
had  considerately  proposed  to  unload  his  gun,  so  that  no  other  person  might 
be  injured  by  it ;  thus  himself  falling  into  the  danger  from  which  he  soui^ht 
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to  save  others^  and  Bacrificing  his  preeioas  life  in  a  moment,  after  he  had 
spent  nine  weeks  in  mj  dwelling.* 

In  all  this  it  becomes  us  to  admire  the  wonderful  plans  and  purposes  of 
God..  If  yon  had  already  experienced  for  him  universal  affection  and  sin- 
cere confidence,  and  had  hoped  that  he  might  accomplish  much  good  in 
your  midst  by  his  doctrine  and  life,  let  me  pray  yon  to  consider:  Who  in 
the  wicked  and  perverted  primeval  world  was  more  necessary  than  Enoch? 

*In  Saur's  Germantown  paper  of  Nov.  6, 1748  there  is  an  editorial  article 
on  the  death  of  Hochreutne^<4rhich  is  so  characteristic  that  we  cannot  re- 
frain from  translating  and  quoting  it.  Saur,  as  is  well  known,  was  a 
member  of  one  of  the  German  ^*  peace  sects  "  and  cordially  disliked  the 
churches."  To  him  the  Reformed  ministry  was,  at  best,  a  life  of  vanity, 
and  the  mere  possession  of  a  weapon  of  warfare  was  an  abomination.  These 
facts  may  indicate  the  motive  of  the  miserable  cant  and  the  shameless  illus* 
tration  which  he  saw  fit  to  employ  in  the  following  article : 

''John  Jacob  Hochreuter,  Studios.  Theol.,  bom  at  ^St,  Gall,  in  Switzer- 
land, was  sent  to  Pennsylvania  as  a  Reformed  minister,  arrived  this  fall  in 
Philadelphia,  and  was  recently  appointed  preacher  at  Lancaster.  When  he 
was  told  that  he  would  find  there  a  congregation  of  rough,  impertinent  and 
unpolished  people,  he  replied :  '  In  that  case  I  would  rather  be  a  wood- 
chopper.'  His  congregation  had  sent  him  a  horse  to  Philadelphia,  and  he 
had  intended  to  travel  to  Lancaster  in  company  with  the  mail-carrier ;  but 
at  the  appointed  hour  he  was  found  lying  dead  in  his  room,  booted  and 
spurred,  with  a  gun  at  his  side.  A  shot  had  passed  througlfhis  left  breast, 
and  the  bullet  was  found  flattened  out  behind  the  shoulder-blade,  just  under 
the  skin.  There  is  no  indication  that  the  shooting  was  intentional.  The 
ramrod  was  not  quite  at  its  proper  place,  and  it  is  therefore  supposed  that 
he  had  either  attempted  to  draw  it  out  or  to  put  it  in.  With  him  was  found 
a  written  sermon  which  he  had  intended  to  preach  two  days  later ;  its  theme 
is:  "  The  Divine  Call  of  Youn^  Samuel."  1  Samuel,  3.  We  hear  that  he 
had  good  natural  talents,  and  withal  a  certain  measure  of  the  fear  of  God 
and  a.  good  beginning  in  Christian  experience.  Those  who  judge  chari- 
tably Believe  that  he  seriously  proposed  to  serve  the  Lord  ;  but  that  God  saw 
that  he  was  in  danger  of  being  drawn  back  to  the  vanities  of  the  world,  and 
therefore  called  him  to  eternity. 

It  is  related  that  as  a  certain  servant  was  travelling  with  his  master  he 
saw  a  fox  creeping  into  a  hole.  To  please  his  master  he  ran  and  caught  the 
fox,  but  the  animal  turned  lound,  oit  his  hand  and  held  him  fast.  His 
master  called,  "  Have  you  got  him  ?"  but  the  servant  replied,  "  Sir,  he  has 
got  me  r*  So  it  has  happened  to  many  a  well-meaning  person  who  was 
caught  and  held  by  vanity  because  the  Lord  did  not  send  him.  Alas  I  they 
do  not  know  that  they  have  been  caught  and  firmly  fettered,  an-d  do  not  de: 
sire  to  be  made  free.  Certainly,  a  weapon  of  murder  is  not  a  proper  in-, 
strnment  for  a  preacher,  much  less  for  a  believer;  for  the  weapons  of  their 
warfare  are  not  fleshly,  much  less  murderous ;  but  when  we  consider  how 
our  young  people  are  ruined  by  bending  them  to  high-schools,  such  things  are 
not  surprising,  except  a  man  be  bom  again. 

Whoever  abstains  from  criticism  and  iudgment,  minds  his  own  affairs,  and 
commits  everything  to  God,  will  certainly  travel  by  the  safest  way." 
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Neyertheless,  it  is  said  of  him  that  "  he  walked  with  God,  and  he  waa  not, 
for  God  took  him.  (Genesis  t.  24.)  Therefore,  concede  cheerfullj  nnto 
your  departed  pastor  his  everlasting  rest. 

In  the  thirty-fifth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Numbers  we  read  that  the  Lord 
God  appointed  six  cities  of  refuge  for  involuntary  homicides.  Dear  Friends, 
I  do  not  doubt  that  our  deceased  brother,  who  was  so  unexpectedly  com- 
pelled to  taste  of  death,  has  most  certainly  found  a  city  of  refuge  in  the 
wounds  of  Jesus;  and  that  he  will  forever  remain  with  this  eternal  High* 
priest,  who  never  dies,  and  whose  vicarious  sacrifice  was  in  his  lifetime  his 
comfort  and  consolation. 

We  read  concerning  Samson  (Judges  xvi.  30)  that  more  persons  were 
slain  at  his  death  than  in  his  life.  Ah  I  Would  to  God  that  many — ^yes  I 
all  of  you — would  die  unto  sin  and  the  world,  and  so  take  this  melancholy 
occasion  to  heart  that  in  the  certain  conviction  that  we  are  not  assured  of 
our  life  for  a  single  hour,  you  should  become  sincerely  converted  unto  God ; 
then  would  his  death  have  accomplished  more  good  than  he  probably  conld 
have  wrought  in  the  eourse  of  a  long  life.  It  is  certain  that  if  he  had  died 
in  his  bed  in  the  usual  way,  the  event  would  have  attracted  little  or  no 
attention.  As  it  is,  we  do  not  know  what  the  Lord  proposes  to  accomplish 
by  such  examples ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  can  be  nothing  else  than  to  warn 
mankind  and  to  lead  them  tenderly  to  repentance. 

Take  into  consideration  the  following  events : 

On  the  2 2d  of  September,  the  Very  Reverend  Provost  Sandin — an  Evan- 
gelical minister  who  arrived  from  Sweden  last  summer — ^fell  asleep  in  the 
Lord,  ailer  an  illness  of  several  days.  * 

On  the  14th  of  October,  the  author  of  this  sermon  was  smitten ;  and 

On  the  8th  of  November — that  is,  yesterday — the  Reverend  and  well- 
beloved  Mr.  Tranenberg,  Evangelical  Swedish  pastor  at  Wilmington,  de- 
parted unto  a  blessed  eternity .f 

What  the  Cbd  of  Justice  may  desire  to  teach  us  by  this  three-fold  cleft 
in  our  Protestant  Church  is  worthy  of  profound  reflection.    Certainly,  we 

*Rev.  John  Sandin  was,  in  January,  1747,  appointed  by  the  Swedish 
Royal  Commission,  Pastor  of  the  parishes  of  Raccoon  and  Pennsneck,  New 
Jersey.  To  prevent  irregularities  he  was  also  directed  to  act  as  superin- 
tendent of  all  the  Swedish  churches  in  that  part  of  America,  with  the  title 
of  Provost  and  an  annual  salary  of  £50.  Acrelius  says  ("  History  of  New 
Sweden,'^  p.  338) :  "In  August,  1748,  he  fell  asleep  in  the  Lord,  leaving  bis 
wife  in  a  foreign  land  with  a  new-born  babe.''  No  doubt  the  date  of  his 
death  is  more  correctly  given  by  Schlatter. 

t  Rev.  Peter  Tranberg,  or  Tranenberg,  was  for  22  years  a  Swedish  pastor 
in  America.  He  was  taken  with  fatal  illness  while  attending  to  a  funeral 
in  New  Jersey.   Acrelius,  p.  299. 
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should  worship  the  omDipotence  of  God,  and  exclaim,  The  Lord  of  Hosts 
hath  purposed  and  who  shall  disannul  it?  and  His  hand  is  stretched  outi 
and  who  shall  turn  it  hack?"  (Isaiah  xiv.  27.)  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  should  not  forget  the  word  of  the  Lord,  spoken  by  the  same  prophet ; 
"The  righteous  perisheth,  and  no  man  layeth  it  to  heart;  and  merciful  men 
are  taken  away,  none  considering  that  the  righteous  is  taken  away  from  the 
evil  to  come.  He  shall  enter  into  peace;  they  shall  rest  in  their  beds, 
each  one  walking  in  his  uprightness (Isaiah  Ivii.  I~2). 

Therefore,  beloved  breUiren,  suffer  all  these  things  to  be  subsenrient  to 
your  salvation.  Accept  the  following  sermon  as  a  testament  or  legacy  from 
your  pastor,  and  permit  him  thus  to  call  aloud  in  your  heart,  all  the  days  of 
your  life:  "Serve  the  Lord  your  God;  fear  Him,  and  be  obedient  unto 
Him If  you  heed  these  words,  the  message  will  suffice  for  time  and 
eternity.  Amen. 

With  all  my  heart  I  wish  you  this  blessing ;  "  and  now,  brethren,  I  com- 
mend you  to  God  and  to  the  word  of  His  grace,  which  is  able  to  build  you 
up,  and  to  give  you  an  inheritance  among  all  them  which  are  sanctified  " 
(Acts  xz.  32). 

I  remain,  as  ever, 

Your  obedient  servant  and  friend,  in  Grace, 

Michael  Slatter,  V.  D.  M. 

Philadelphia,  November  9,  1748. 

THE  DISCOURSE. 

THE  EFFECTUAL  CALLING  OF  THE  YOUTHFUL  PROPHET  SAMUEL. 

A  Sermon  which  the  Author  proposed  to  preach  in  Lancaster  on  the  16th  of 

October. 

Textus  :  I  Samuel  ili.  I-Il. 

1.  And  the  child  Samuel  ministered  to  the  Lord  before  Eli.  And  the 
word  of  the  Lord  was  precious  in  those  days ;  there  was  no  open  vision. 

2.  And  it  came  to  pass  at  that  time  when  Eli  was  laid  down  in  his  place, 
and  his  eyes  began  to  wax  dim,  that  he  could  not  see ; 

3.  And  ere  the  lamp  of  God  went  out  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  where 
the  ark  of  God  was,  and  Samuel  was  laid  down  to  sleep ; 

4.  That  the  Lord  called  Samuel :  and  he  answered,  Here  am  I. 

6.  And  he  ran  unto  Eli  and  said.  Here  am  I ;  for  thou  calledst  me.  And 
he  said,  I  called  not ;  lie  down  again.    And  he  went  and  lay  down. 

6.  And  the  Lord  called,  yet  again,  Samuel.  And  Samuel  arose  and  went 
to  Eli  and  said,  Here  am  I,  for  thou  didst  call  me.  And  he  answered,  I 
called  not,  my  son ;  lie  down  again. 

7.  Now  Samuel  did  not  yet  know  the  Lord,  neither  was  the  word  of  the 
Lord  yet  revealed  unto  him. 

.  8.  And  the  Lord  called  Samuel  again  the  third  time.    And  he  arose  and 
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went  to  Eli,  and  said,  Here  am  I,  for  thou  didst  call  me.  And  Eli  perceived 
that  the  Lord  had  called  the  child. 

9.  Therefore  Eli  said  unto  Samuel,  Go,  lie  down ;  and  it  shall  be  if  he 
call  thee,  that  thou  shalt  say,  Speak,  Lord ;  for  thj  serrant  beareth.  So 
Samuel  went  and  lay  down  in  his  place. 

10.  And  the  Lord  came,  and  stood,  and  called  as  at  other  times,  Samuel, 
Samuel.    Then  Samuel  answered,  Speak ;  for  thy  servant  heareth« 

11.  And  the  Lord  said  Samnel,  Behold,  I  will  do  a  tlung  in  Israel,  at 
which  both  the  ears  of  every  one  that  heareth  it  shall  tingle." 

Pray  ye  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that  he  will  send  forth 
laborers  into  his  harvest."    (Matthew  ix.  38.) 

With  these  words  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  represents  to  Hia 
apostles  and  disciples  the  necessity  of  the  ministerial  office; 
and  He  does  this  under  the  image  of  a  harvest  in  which  there 
are  but  few  laborers  though  many  are  needed.  '  The  children  of 
Israel,  it  is  true,  were  well  provided  with  laborers,  or  prophets; 
but  they  lacked  faithful  pastors,  wherefore  they  were  scattered 
abroad  as  sheep  having  no  shepherd.  (Isaiah  liii.  6^  and 
Matthew  ix.  36.) 

If  the  harvest  was  great  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  when  the 
Christian  Church  was  only  beginning  to  grow  and  blossom, 
how  much  greater  must  it  now  appear,  when  it  is  planted,  full 
grown,  and  ripe  for  the  sickle.  Surely,  it  has  become  so  widely 
extended  that  we  may  say  concerning  it,  in  the  language  of  the 
nineteenth  Psalm,  Its  line  is  gone  out  through  all  the  earth 
and  its  words  to  the  end  of  the  world.'*  Have  we  not  reason, 
therefore,  to  pray  earnestly  unto  the  Lord  that  He  would  send 
faithful  teachers  and  preachers  to  toil  cheerfully  and  joyously 
in  His  harvest — to  labor  faithfully  in  the  vineyard  of  the 
Lord? 

It  may  appear  strange,  my  dear  hearers,  that  I  should 
venture  to  accept  this  difficult  and  important  vocation  and  ap- 
pear in  this  holy  place,  though  I  am  but  the  meanest  in 
Manasseh,  a  great  sinner,  and  the  least  and  weakest  among  my 
brethren  in  the  house  of  God ;  but  I  would  have  you  to  unite 
with  me  in  believing  that  this  has  not  happened  by  chance,  and 
that  it  has  pleased  the  Lord  of  the  Harvest,  in  accordance  with 
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bis  wise  and  righteous  purposes,  to  call  me  hither  from  distant 
lands.  You  are  a^are  that  I  was  chosen  and  sent  to  this 
country  by  the  most  reverend  Deputies  of  the  Synods  of  North 
and  South  Holland,  and  that  subsequently,  at  your  request,  our 
very  reverend  brother,  Pastor  Blatter,  appointed  me  your 
regular  pastor. 

I  might  have  sufficient  reason  to  complain  of  the  importance 
and  difficulty  of  my  office  and  of  my  own  un worthiness ;  I  might 
be  afraid  of  the  almost  insupportable  load  that  is  to  be  laid  upon 
my  weak  shoulders ;  I  might  even  express  a  wish  to  retire  from 
the  toil,  care  and  trouble  which  are  before  me,  inasmuch  as  I 
might,  like  Moses,  plead  my  imperfect  utterance ;  like  Isaiah« 
my  sinfulness ;  and  like  Jeremiah,  my  youth ;  yet  would  I 
rather,  like  Samuel  in  our  text,  give  heed  to  the  voice  of  God, 
submit  to  it  obediently,  and  constantly,  with  a  reverend  and 
humble  heart,  admire  the  wise  and  gracious  Providence  of  the 
Lord. 

Praykk. 

O  Lord,  my  God !  Behold  here  am  I !  Thou  hast  called  me 
hither ;  I  am  ready,  and  will  gladly  go  whither  thou  sendest 
me ;  and  whatsoever  Thou  commandest  me  that  will  I  speak. 
*'  Speak,  Lord;  for  Thy  servant  heareth."  If  I  have  a  st*am- 
mering  tongue  put  words  into  my  mouth,  as  Thou  didst  unto 
Thy  prophet  Jeremiah.  Give  unto  me  a  learned  yet  simple 
tongue,  that,  like  Isaiah,  I  may  know  to  speak  a  word  in  season 
to  him  that  is  weary.  If  I  have  unclean  lips — so  that  I  must 
needs  cry  out:  **Woe  is  me,  because  I  am  a  man  of  unclean 
lips,  and  dwell  in  the  midst  of  a  people  of  unclean  lips  touch 
them,  I  pray  Thee,  and  sanctify  them  by  Thy  Holy  Spirit.  If 
I  am  young,  make  me  old  in  wisdom,  so  that  as  I  grow  older  I 
may  increase  in  favor  with  God  and  man.  If  I  am  weak — oh  ! 
let  Thy  strength  be  made  perfect  in  my  weakness.  Direct  me 
by  Thy  power  from  on  high,  so  that  I  boldly  cry  aloud  and 
spare  not;  that  I  may  lift  up  my  voice  like  a  trumpet,  and  show 
Thy  people  their  transgression  and  the  house  of  Jacob  their 
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sins ;  and  where  and  whenever  I  preach  may  I  be  matant  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  reproving,  rebuking,  exhorting,  with 
all  long-suflfering  and  doctrine.  To  this  end  pour  out  Thy 
divine  and  Holy  Spirit,  as  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost  that  we  may 
even  now  declare  the  wonderful  works  of  God;  that  I  may 
serve  Thee,  0  God !  like  Aaron,  and  magnify  my  office  as  her 
comes  the  glory  of  Thy  name;  that  I  may  be  bold,  like  Elias; 
and  seek  to  build  up  Thy  church,  like  Peter ;  that,  like  Paul,  I 
may  confirm  my  holy  doctrine  by  a  godly  life.  Pour  forth  Thy 
Holy  Spirit  also  upon  the  hearts  of  all  my  hearers ;  open  their 
hearts  as  Thou  didst  unto  Lydia,  that  they  may  not,  like 
Martha,  be  careful  and  troubled  about  many  things,  but  may 
rather,  like  Mary,  choose  the  good  part,  and  sit  at  the  feet  of 
Jesus  to  listen  to  His  blessed  word.  May  they  search  the 
Scriptures  like  "  those  of  Berea,"  and,  like  David,  speak  of 
them  day  and  night,  so  that,  by  this  rule,  peace  and  mercy 
may  follow  us  all  the  days  of  our  life.  And  now,  0  Thou 
triune  God !  I  will,  at  Thy  command,  plant  Thy  vineyard  like 
Paul,  and  water  it  like  ApoUos,  if  Thou,  according  to  Thy  un- 
ending love,  wilt  but  grant  unto  it  growth  and  increase.  To 
this  end  bless  the  beginning,  prosper  the  continuance,  and 
sanctify  the  conclusion  of  my  office,  to  the  honor  of  Thy  name, 
the  extension  of  Thy  kingdom,  and  the  salvation  of  our  souls. 
Amen. 

My  dear  hearers!  In  assuming  my  office  I  propose,  if  it  be 
God's  will,  to  preach  several  sermons  in  illustration  of  the  fol- 
lowing theme : 

Tab  Effectual  Calling  of  the  Youthful  Prophet  Sam- 
uel, which  he  himself  has  described  in  the  words  of  our  text. 
Let  us  consider  its  entire  history  in  three  separate  parts : 

I.  The  Occasion  :  Why  Samuel  was  called. 

II.  The  Season :  When  he  was  called. 

III.  The  Nature  of  the  Call. 

The  occasion  of  the  calling  of  Samuel  is  related  in  the  pas- 
sage beginning  with  the  twelfth  verse  of  the  second  chapter  and 
continuing  to  the  conclusion  of  our  text.    There  we  have  the 
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story  of  the  neglected  household  training  of  the  high-priest 
Eli,  and  of  the  wickedness  of  his  two  sons,  Hophni  and  Phin- 
ehas.  Of  the  latter  it  is  said  that  they  were  sons  of  Belial ; 
they  knew  not  the  Lord  and  cared  not  for  the  priest's  custom 
with  the  people ;  they  were  thieves  who  stole  what  was  sacri- 
ficed to  the  Lord,  and  what  was  not  voluntarily  given  unto 
them  they  took  by  force ;  wherefore  it  came  to  pass  that  men 
abhorred  the  offering  of  the  Lord.  To  robbery  and  sacrilege 
they  added  other  crimes  and  indecencies,  so  that  they  became 
by  their  wickedness  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God.  Their 
father  Eli  had  been  guilty  of  gross  neglect,  for  he  had  allowed 
them  to  do  as  they  pleased,  though  he  was  aware  of  their  scan- 
dalous conduct,  and  had  not  only  failed  to  punish  them  but  had 
closed  his  eyes  to  their  wickedness.  On  this  account  the  wrath 
of  Ood  was  kindled  against  him,  and  the  Lord  announced  unto 
him,  through  His  prophet  Samuel,  that  He  would  cut  off  his 
whole  house,  and  that  he  himself  should  die  a  violent  death. 
All  this  was  subsequently  fulfilled  by  the  death,  in  a  single 
day,  of  the  aforesaid  two  wicked  sons,  a  daughter-in-law,  and 
the  high-priest  Eli  himself,  who  fell  backward  from  his  seat  and 
was  killed,  thus  destroying  his  whole  family,  according  to  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  which  had  not  only  foretold  his  death  and 
that  of  his  children,  but  that  Samuel  should  be  put  in  his  place ; 
for  He  said :  "  I  will  raise  me  up  a  faithful  priest,  that  shall  do 
according  to  that  which  is  in  mine  heart  and  in  my  mind :  and 
I  will  build  him  a  sure  house ;  and  he  shall  walk  before  mine 
Anointed  for  ever/'  This  Samuel  was  soon  afterward  called 
by  the  Lord  our  God,  and  to  him  He  revealed  what  He  had 
determined  concerning  Eli  and  his  two  sons,  and  with  what 
judgment  and  punishment  He  would  visit  them. 

From  all  this  we  may  observe  with  what  sternness  the  Lord 
punishes  ministers  who  do  not  faithfully  fulfill  the  duties  of  the 
office  to  which  He  has  been  pleased  to  ordain  them. 

We  observe,  secondly,  that  the  misfortune  of  one  is  fre- 
quently the  good  fortune  of  another.  We  have  an  example  of 
this  in  Samuel,  who  was  called  to  take  the  place  of  Eli  because 
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the  latter  and  his  sons  had  sinned  against  the  Lord.  Thus 
it  has  happened  in  every  age  of  the  world's  history.  When 
Saul  became  disobedient  to  the  Lord,  David  was  anointed  king 
(1  Sam.  xvi.  13) ;  when  Pharaoh  hardened  his  hearty  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  were  delivered  from  Egypt  (Exodus  v.  2) ;  when 
the  priests  of  Baal  attempted  to  deceive,  Daniel's  life  was  pre- 
served ('^  Bel  and  the  Dragon/'  24) ;  when  the  Jews  had  fallen 
away  from  the  Lord,  the  Gentiles  were  admitted  to  the  covenant 
of  grace.  Thus  the  Lord  transforms  deadly  poison  into  medi- 
cine, curses  into  blessings,  punishment  into  mercy,  and,  in 
brief,  causes  all  things  to  be  conducive  to  our  eternal  welfare. 

In  the  second  place  the  season  of  the  call  is  described  :  1.  In 
general ;  2.  In  particular. 

1.  In  general.  Samuel  was  called  at  a  time  when  *^  the  word 
of  the  Lord  was  precious  and  there  was  no  open  vision,*'  as  is 
related  from  the  first  to  the  fifth  chapter,  in  which  we  are  told: 

A.  How  he  lived,    B.  At  what  period  he  lived. 

A.  His  life  illustrates  his  name,  Samuel,  which  signifies 

asked  of  God.*'  It  was  a  beautiful  name,  as  suitable  to  his 
person  as  to  his  position  and  office ;  for  thus  his  mother  Han- 
nah had  named  him,  because  she  had  asked  him  of  the  Lord 
when  she  and  her  husband  Elkanah  went  up  to  Shiloh  and 
there  prayed  unto  the  Lord  that  He  would  look  upon  the  afflic- 
tion of  His  handmaid  and  give  her  a  man  child.  And  when 
the  Lord  had  heard  her  and  she  had  borne  a  son  she  called  his 
name  Samuel,  saying,  "  Because  I  have  asked  him  of  the 
Lord"  (chap,  i.,  v.  20).  From  this  we  may  incidentally  learn, 
while  we  recognize  the  beauty  of  a  name  which  so  completely 
expresses  the  person  and  character  of  the  prophet,  how  import- 
ant it  is  that  we  who  are  called  Christians  and  Reformed 
should  perform  such  deeds  and  works  as  will  harmonize  with 
the  beautiful  names  which  we  bear. 

In  the  Old  Testament  it  was  very  usual  that  children,  either 
by  the  direct  commandment  of  God  or  for  some  other  reason, 
received  names  which  were  expressive  of  their  personal  charac- 
teristics.   Thus,  God  called  the  first  man  Adam,  because  he 
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was  made  out  of  the  ground,  and  the  woman  Eve,  because  she 
was  the  mother  of  all  the  living;  Abraham,  a  father  of  all  be- 
lievers ;  Moses,  a  water-child  ;  Job,  a  sufferer  ;  David,  a  be- 
loved one ;  Peter,  a  rock  ;  Jesus,  a  Saviour,  etc.,  so  that  in  these 
instances  we  may  well  say  in  language  like  that  of  Solomon  : 
A  good  name  is  more  precious  than  riches  and  better  than 
silver  and  gold  "  (Proverbs  xxii.  1). 

B.  With  respect  to  his  age,  Samuel  was  a  boy  when  he  was 
called  by  the  Lord  ;  a  young  boy  of  twelve  years ;  whence  we 
may  conclude  that  he  was  still  of  small  stature  and*  was  ac- 
counted a  child.  By  this  the  Lord  God  desired  to  show  that 
when  He  calls  a  human  being  to  His  service  He  binds  Himself 
to  no  particular  age ;  He  chooses  a  Samuel  in  his  boyhood  as 
freely  as  a  Peter  and  an  Andrew  in  their  manhood  ;  a  youthful 
Jeremiah  as  readily  as  a  mature  Zaccheus ;  a  John  in  his  minor- 
ity as  well  as  an  eloquent  Gamaliel  in  the  fullness  of  his 
strength ;  for  with  him  is  no  respect  of  persons  (Ephes.  vi. 
9),  and  Peter  says  :  Of  a  truth  I  perceive  that  God  is  no  re- 
specter of  persons ;  but  in  every  nation  he  that  feareth  him  and 
worketh  righteousness  is  accepted  with  him  "  (Acts  x.  34-35). 
Thus  God  calls  whomsoever  He  wills,  for  He  is  not  only  the 
God  of  the  Jews  but  of  the  Gentiles ;  not  only  the  God  of  Ab- 
raham but  of  his  seed.  For  the  promise  is  unto  you  and  to 
your  children  we  read  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Acts  and 
the  thirty-ninth  verse.  Children,  as  well  as  adults,  have  a 
share  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  must  therefore  be  partakers 
of  the  divine  call ;  therefore,  also,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
thanks  His  heavenly  Father  that  He  hath  hid  these  things 
from  the  wise  and  prudent  and  has  revealed  them  unto  babes; 
for  out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  He  has  ordained 
strength  (Psalms  viii.  3). 

C.  — The  office  of  Samuel  is  described  in  the  words,  "  And 
the  child  Samuel  ministered  unto  the  Lord  before  £Ii/'  Was 
not  this  a  glorious  service  for  one  so  young  ?  We  are  apt  to 
excuse  the  young  by  saying,  ^'  Youth  is  youth ;  from  it  you 
cannot  expect  substantial  service  or  attention ; but  in  Samuel, 
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mj  hearers^  youth  was  manly,  so  that  it  might  well  be  said  that 
youth  and  truth  had  met  together,  and  that  this  boy  revealed  two 
cardinal  virtues,  to  wit :  the  fear  of  God  and  obedience.  He 
feared  God,  for  the  text  says,  He  ministered  unto  the  Lord.*' 
Before  Samuel  was  born  his  mother,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
had  vowed  a  vow  unto  the  Lord  that  if  He  would  give  her  a 
man  child  she  would  dedicate  him  to  the  service  of  the  Lord,  as 
a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving.  Faithfully  she  kept  her  promise, 
for  as  soon  as  her  child  was  weaned  she  brought  him  to  Eli,  the 
priest;  that  he  might  appear  before  the  Lord  and  there  abide 
forever.  In  the  service  to  which  Samuel  was  devoted,  he  was 
earnest  and  faithful,  performing  his  duties  with  pleasure,  so 
that  it  is  said  of  him  that  he  spent  his  days  and  nights  in  the 
courts  of  the  tabernacle.  .  .  •  His  highest  purpose  was  to 
serve  God  with  an  honest  heart  and  to  prove  himself  His  faith- 
ful servant.  , 

Teachers  and  preachers  should  follow  this  example,  if  they 
would  deserve  the  name  of  Servants  of  God.  The  work  of  an 
evangelical  minister  demands  that  he  should  honestly  and 
faithfully  perform  the  duties  of  his  office;  he  mua^  be  careful 
to  prove  himself  an  honest  and  worthy  laborer  in  the  sight  of 
God  and  men,  and  never  grow  weary  of  the  work  to  which  he 
has  been  called,  so  that  he  may  finish  his  course  with  rejoicing 
and  receive  the  reward  which  is  the  crown  of  his  labor;  for  it  is 
written  :  "  Cursed  is  he  that  doeth  the  work  of  the  Lord  de- 
ceitfully," (Jerem.  xlviii.  10) ;  and  again,  "  Blessed  is  that  ser- 
vant whom  the  Lord  when  he  cometh  shall  find  so  doing/' 
(Luke  xii.  43). 

Not  preachers  and  teachers  alone  but  all  Christians  should 
serve  the  Lord  in  the  station  and  office  where  the  Lord  has 
placed  them.  For  example,  as  Samuel  faithfully  performed  his 
duties,  so  others  have  done.  Thus,  Jacob  could  boast  that  he 
had  served  Laban  long  and  faithfully  (Genesis  xxv.  26) ;  Joseph 
was  loved  and  praised  for  his  faithfulness  throughout  the  land 
of  Egypt  (Genesis  xli.) ;  Moses  was  found  faithful  (Hebrews  iii. 
5).    Not  to  speak  of  other  examples,  David,  Joash,  Jotham, 
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Uzziah,  Hezekiah  and  Josiah  had  the  testimony  that  they 
pleased  God  ;  wherefore  the  blessed  apostle  Paul  admonishes  us, 
that  if  any  one  has  the  ministry  he  should  wait  on  his  minister- 
ing (Rom.  xii.  7),  and  Peter  says  (1  Peter  iv.  11),  If  any  man 
speak,  let  him  speak  as  the  oracles  of  God ;  if  any  man  minister, 
let  him  do  it  as  of  the  ability  which  God  giveth;  that  God  in 
all  things  may  be  glorified  through  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  be 
praise  and  dominion  forever  and  ever,  Amen/' 

These  examples  should  induce  every  one  of  us  to  serve  the 
Lord,  not  only  in  a  particular  station,  but  by  Christian  conduct, 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  Finally  we  may  see  how  beautiful  it  is 
to  behold  the  young  devoting  their  early  years  to  the  service  of 
their  blessed  Lord. 

Samuel  ministered  iftito  the  Lord  when  he  was  twelve  years 
old  ;  so  Moses  was  called  "  a  fair  child "  before  God  (Acts 
vii.  20),  and  Job  had  the  assurance  that  in  the  days  of  his 
youth  the  secret  of  God  was  upon  his  tabernacle,"  (Job  xxix. 
4).  David  was  convinced  that  God  had  taught  him  from  his 
youth,  according  to  Psalm  Ixx.  6.  Solomon  gives  excellent 
counsel  to  all  when  he  says  (Ecclesiastes  xii.  1),  Remember 
now  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth ; and  Paul  exhorts 
Timothy  to  "  flee  youthful  lusts,*'  and  to  "  follow  after  righteous- 
ness for  the  service  of  children  and  youth  is  acceptable  to  the 
Lord,  inasmuch  as  He  is  not  satisfied  with  the  service  of  old 
age,  but  demands  the  first  fruits  of  our  lives. 

Samuel  was  also  obedient  to  the  Lord,  for  the  text  says : 
"  He  ministered  unto  the  Lord  before  Eli."  One  virtue  suc- 
ceeds the  other;  at  first  he  exercised  himself  in  the  fear  of 
Gt)d  and  afterwards  in  obedience ;  and,  indeed  these  two  virtues 
are  generally  associated.  Samuel  was  devout  towards  God  and 
obedient  to  his  master,  the  high-priest,  Eli,  to  whom  his  mother 
had  committed  him  that  he  might  be  taught  the  service  of  God. 
Even  though  Eli  failed  to  do  his  full  duty,  Samuel  performed 
bis  part,  and  was  obedient,  willing  and  true  in  his  service.  He 
gladly  received  instruction  and  accepted  admonition  with  rever- 
ence, serving  under  Eli — or  as  it  is  more  properly  rendered. 
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"  before  his  countenance " — not  as  though  he  had  only  per- 
formed eye-service,  and  had  done  whatever  he  pleased  in 
the  absence  of  his  master,  but  rather  doing  his  best  at  all 
times,  as  though  his  master  had  been  constantly  present. 

From  this  we  may  learn  how,  in  every  station,  we  should 
serve  those  who  are  placed  in  authority  over  us;  that  children 
should  obey  their  parents,  subjects  the  government,  servants 
their  masters  and  mistresses ;  for  of  those  who  would  serve  well, 
piety,  obedience  and  cheerful  service  are  demanded.  Unto 
children  it  is  said,  *'  Obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord  for  this  is 
right.  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother  (which  is  the  first  com- 
mandment with  promise),  that  it  may  be  well  with  thee,  and 
thou  mayest  live  long  on  the  earth  '  (Ephes.  vi.  1-3).  Con- 
gregations are  exhorted,  "  Obey  them  tH^t  have  the  rule  over 
you  and  submit  yourselves,  for  they  watch  for  your  souls,  as 
they  that  must  give  account,  that  they  may  do  it  with  joy  and 
not  with  grief ;  for  that  is  unprofitable  for  you  "  (Hebrews  xiii. 
17). 

Servants  are  admonished,  ^'  Be  obedient  to  them  that  are 
your  masters  according  to  the  flesh,  with  fear  and  trembling,  in 
singleness  of  your  heart,  as  unto  Christ ;  not  with  eye-service 
as  men  pleasers,  but  as  the  servants  of  Christ,  doing  the  will  of 
God  from  the  heart  (Ephes.  vi.  5-6).  We  are  all  exhorted  to 
serve  one  another  by  love  (Gal.  v.  13),  and  St.  Paul  sums 
up  the  whole  matter  by  telling  us  to  be  "  faithful  in  all  things  " 
(1  Tim.  iii.  11). 

APPLICATION. 

In  the  biography  of  Samuel,  my  dear  hearers,  we  have  a 
charming  picture  of  a  boy  called  to  be  a  prophet,  a  manly  child, 
an  obedient  youth,  a  faithful  minister,  a  devout  servant  of  his 
Lot'd  and  Master. 

If  we  should  attempt  to  write  the  biography  of  modern 
Christians  how  small  a  number  of  Samuels  would  appear!  In 
many  instances — I  will  not  say  in  the  majority,  though  the  as- 
sertion might  be  true — instead  of  virtue  we  should  find  corrup- 
tion and  shame. 
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0,  how  few  children  there  are  who  deserve  to  be  called 
Samuel  because  they  are  asked  of  the  Lord  !  Children  there 
are — children  of  Belial — begotten  in  heathenish  lust  and  shame ; 
is  it  surprising  that  many  of  them,  though  they  have  received 
beautiful  Christian  names,  live  a  worthless  and  godless  life  ? 
How  many  who  are  called  John,  which  means  "  full  of  grace,** 
ought  rather  to  be  called  **  graceless/'  Simon  means  "  obed- 
ient — should  it  not  frequently  be  changed  to  "  disobedient  ? 
Peter  should  be  j!rm,  as  his  name  indicates,  but  he  is  often  in- 
constant.  Solomon  "  the  man  of  peace,"  is  frequently  the  man 
of  dissension ;  David,  "  the  loving  one,"  is  too  often  destitute  of 
afiFection.  Is  it  surprising,  then,  that  many  who  are  called 
Christian  live  an  unchristian  life ;  that  many  who  call  them- 
selves Reformed  ought  rather  to  be  called  Deformed ;  of  whom  may 
be  said  in  the  language  of  the  Apocalypse,  they  have  the 
name  and  are  not,  but  are  the  Synagogue  of  Satan,''  (Rev.  ii« 
9).  Here  we  may  apply  the  words  of  St.  Jerome,  "  Do  you 
imagine  yourself  a  worthy  man  because  you  bear  a  beautiful 
name? — vel  muta  mores  vel  nomen  alias  pulchro  tuo  nomine 
peribis;  that  is,  either  change  your  name  or  your  morals,  or 
you  shall  perish  with  your  beautiful  name.*' 

0,  how  few  there  are  who  can  declare,  with  Samuel,  that 
they  have  served  the  Lord  from  their  youth  !  More  generally 
they  are  from  their  youth  devoted  to  Satan,  the  world,  and 
their  own  sinful  flesh,  and  are  hardly  willing  to  give  their  old 
age  to  their  Maker.  Young  people  are  apt  to  imagine  that  they 
have  the  privilege  of  doing  whatever  delights  the  heart  or 
pleases  the  eye;  therefore  they  rejoice  in  their  youth,  and  walk 
in  the  ways  of  their  heart,  but  do  not  consider  that  for  all  these 
things  God  will  bring  them  into  judgment,  (Ecclesiastes  xi.  9). 
Though  a  pious  Samuel  should  serve  in  the  House  of  the  Lord, 
and  exhort  them  without  ceasing,  they  would  continue  to  serve 
the  devil,  their  belly,  and  the  lusts  of  the  world. 

Those  who  are  more  advanced  in  years  insist  that  they  must 
use  the  world  because  they  dwell  in  it ;  that  they  must  accom- 
modate themselves  to  their  surroundings  if  they  would  not  be 
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considered  misanthropical;  that  if  they  should  spend  their 
whole  time  reading  books  or  listening  to  sermons  they  would 
become  fools.  Of  such  persons  we  might  inquire,  in  the  words 
of  the  prophet,  "  Who  hath  required  this  at  your  hand  ?  " 
(Isaiah  i.  12).  In  fact,  however,  they  would  rather  be  consid- 
ered children  of  the  world  than  pious  Samuels;  they  would 
rather  be  free-thinkers  than  earnest  Christians. 

The  aged  pretend  that  they  ought  to  be  excused  from  attend- 
ance at  church  on  account  of  their  infirmities,  though  they  may 
spend  whole  nights  in  seeking  for  ways  to  cheat  their  neighbors, 
or  to  avoid  the  payment  of  their  honest  debts ;  or,  possibly 
they  spend  many  hours  in  drinking-houses,  reading  or  hearing 
the  news,  and  slandering  their  neighbors.  When  such  persons 
are  invited  to  hear  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  they  claim  to 
have  no  time  on  account  of  the  multitude  of  their  engagements ; 
but  withal  nothing  afflicts  them  so  much  as  the  knowledge  that 
they  must  die  and  leave  all  their  business  behind  them.  They 
fancy  that  they  make  their  peace  with  God  by  means  of  a 
death-bed  service,  offering  to  Him,  with  a  dying  body,  the 
sacrifice  of  a  miserable,  sin  sick  soul.  Can  anything  better  be 
expected  of  an  aged  sinner  ? 

0,  what  a  multitude  of  imperfections  and  weaknesses  appear 
on  every  side !  How  small  is  the  number  of  those  who  imitate 
Samuel  in  the  fear  of  God  and  obedience !  The  fear  of  God  is 
found  but  rarely,  and  is  more  frequently  derided  than  defended  ; 
and  as  for  faithfulness  and  obedience,  they  might  be  sought,  as 
it  were,  with  a  lantern  by  daylight.  In  these  days  most 
Christians  are  Laodicean — lukewarm  and  cold-hearted;  not 
earnest,  faithful  and  zealous  as  Samuel  was.  There  are 
preachers  and  pastors  who  lack  courage  to  reprove  sinners  ;  or 
rather,  they  lack  freedom  to  do  ttis,  for  in  this  free  country 
sinners  are  unwilling  to  hear  anything  from  the  lips  of  a  min- 
ister that  might  possibly  humiliate  them  or  disturb  their  con- 
sciences. When  a  sermon  is  felt  to  have  a  personal  application 
they  make  it  an  occasion  to  slander  the  preacher;  and  if  the 
minister  ventures  to  tell  them  the  truth  from  the  pulpit,  they 
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regard  it  as  a  sufficient  reason  to  refuse  to  sit  under  his  preach- 
ing. There  are  hearers  who  lack  reverence,  docility  and  re- 
pentance ;  parents  who  lack  earnestness,  faithfulness  and  care,  to 
bring  up  their  children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord ;  masters  who  treat  their  servants  unkindly ;  children  who 
lack  reverence,  obedience,  piety,  industry,  faithfulness,  upright- 
ness and  thankfulness.  In  brief,  there  are  few  persons  to  be 
found  who  are  faithful  in  their  office  and  calling,  as  Samuel  was, 
and  many  who  ought  to  be  heartily  ashamed  that  a  young  boy 
like  Samuel  should  have  so  greatly  excelled  them  in  the  per- 
formance of  duty.  The  latter  can  hardly  expect  a  happier  fate 
than  that  of  Eli  and  his  sons — a  fate  which  is,  as  it  were,  be- 
wailed to  the  present  day. 

My  dear  hearers  !  If  you  seek  the  blessing  of  the  Lord,  serve 
Him,  as  it  is  meet,  in  your  daily  avocations  and  Christian  life. 

Samuel  served  the  Lord  in  the  tabernacle,  so  should  you 
serve  Him,  not  only  in  this  temple  but  in  your  houses,  each  one 
in  the  position  or  vocation  where  God  has  placed  him  faith- 
fully, willingly  and  with  an  honest  heart ;  for  God  is  not 
pleased  with  unwilling  service.  For  if  I  do  this  thing  will- 
ingly I  have  a  reward    (1  Cor.  ix.  17). 

Samuel  served  God  under  Eli.  My  dear  hearers,  follow  his 
example !  Te  servants  and  subordinates,  whatever  your  station 
may  be,  let  each  one  serve  under  his  Eli — his  master  or  em- 
ployer, his  government,  his  teacher  and  pastor,  his  parents  or 
superiors.  Follow  the  admonition  of  the  apostle  Paul,  where 
he  says  :  "  Servants,  be  obedient  to  them  who  are  your  masters 
according  to  the  flesh,  with  fear  and  trembling,  in  singleness  of 
your  heart,  as  unto  Christ    (Ephes.  vi.  5). 

O,  ye  youths — sons  and  daughters — follow  with  all  serious- 
ness the  footsteps  of  the  youthful  prophet  Samuel,  and  accustom 
yourselves  betimes  to  piety  and  the  fear  of  God.  "  Remember 
now  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,  while  the  evil  days 
come  not,  nor  the  years  draw  nigh,  when  thou  shalt  say,  I  have 
no  pleasure  in  them"  (Eccles.  xii.  i).  And  again,  as  Solomon 
the  wise  admonishes  you  in  his  Proverbs :  "  My  son,  give  me 
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thy  heart,  and  let  thine  eyes  observe  my  ways  **  (xxiii.  26). 

Keep  sound  wisdom  and  discretion  ;  then  shalt  thou  walk  in 
thy  way  safely,  and  thy  foot  shall  not  stumble"  (iii.  21,  23). 

May  you  all  prove  yourselves  worthy  laborers  of  the  Lord — 
faithful  servants  and  handmaids  of  Jesus !  Serve  Him  like 
Samuel|  willingly,  uprightly  and  with  a  loving  heart !  Serve 
Him  constantly  and  at  all  seasons,  in  good  and  evil  days,  in 
riches  and  poverty,  in  health  and  sickness,  in  life  and  death  ! 

Be  encouraged  and  urged  onward  by  the  following  considera> 
tion : 

J.  You  have  received  a  beautiful  name,  either  by  baptism  or 
by  the  profession  of  faith.  Whatever  it  may  be,  you  are  at 
least  Christians  in  name ;  and  ought  you  not,  therefore,  cheer- 
fully to  serve  the  Lord  Christ  ?  A  nobler  name  awaits  you  if 
you  do  your  duty,  for  you  may  become  children  of  God 
through  Christ  Jesus  "  (Gal.  iii.  26  ;  Rom.  viii.  6,  7).  An  ex- 
alted name  increases  our  obligations  to  Christian  duty ;  there- 
fore, strive  to  do  good  for  your  name's  sake,  and  for  the  sake 
of  Him  who  gave  it.  Let  every  one  that  nameth  the  name  of 
Christ  depart  from  iniquity'*  (2  Timonthy  iii.  19). 

2.  Learn  to  appreciate  the  necessity  of  serving  God.  For 
God  hath  not  called  us  unto  uncleanness  but  unto  holiness 
(1  Thess.  iv.  7).    "  He  hath  chosen  us  .  .  .  that  we  should  be 
holy  and  without  blame  before  Him  in  love (Ephes.  i.  4). 

For  the  grace  of  God  that  briiigoth  salvation  hath  appeared 
unto  all  men,  etc."  (Titus  ii.  11).  ''Jesus  Christ  gave  himself 
for  us  that  he  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify 
unto  himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works"  (Titus 
ii.  14). 

3.  It  is  proper  that  we  should  seek  to  perform  this  duty. 
What  can  be  more  proper  than  that  we  should  recognize  Him 
who  hath  delivered  us  out  of  the  hand  of  our  enemies,  that  we 
may  serve  him  without  fear  in  holiness  and  righteousness  all 
the  days  of  our  life  **  (Luke  ii.  74-75).  The  good  Lord  serveg 
us  every  day,  yea,  every  hour  and  moment.  The  blessed  Trinity 
serves  us.    God  the  Father  preserves  us,  together  with  heaven, 
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and  earth,  and  all  creatures ;  the  Son  of  God  redeems,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  sanctifies  and  renews  us.  Ought  we  not,  therefore 
to  ofier  unto  this  triune  God  the  reciprocal  service  of  a  humble 
and  thankful  heart. 

Let  us  then,  like  Samuel,  be  zealous  in  the  labors  which  are 
required  of  faithful  servants  of  the  Lord.  Let  us  be  industrious 
in  reading  and  hearing  the  word  of  God  ;  and  at  home  let  every 
house-father  be' regular  in  the  performance  of  Christian  duties 
and  in  conducting  family  worship.  Especially  should  parents 
imitate  Hannah,  the  mother  of  Samuel,  in  carefully  bringing 
up  their  children,  as  plants  of  righteousness,  dedicated  to  the 
glory  of  God. 

O  blessed  souls,  who  serve  the  Lord !  They  shall  lack  no 
good  thing ;  they  shall  have  aid  in  trial  and  persecution,  and 
comfort  in  adversity,  misfortune  and  pain.  Blessed  in  time  and 
eternity,  they  shall  hear  the  consoling  words  :  Well  done,  ye 
good  and  faithful  servants  ;  ye  have  been  faithful  over  a  few 
things,  I  will  make  you  ruler  over  many  things ;  enter  ye  into 
the  joy  of  your  Lord.'* 

Now,  Lord,  "  teach  us  to  do  thy  will,  for  Thou  art  our  God ; 
may  thy  good  Spirit  lead  us  into  the  land  of  uprightness  " 
(Psalm  cxliii.  10).  Lead  us  to  Thy  throne,  that  we  may  serve 
Thee  night  and  day,  and  join  in  the  angelic  anthem  :  Holy, 
holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of  hosts ;  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his 
glory."  To  the  triune  God  be  honor,  praise  and  thanksgiving, 
forever  and  ever.  Amen. 


IV. 


THE  LABOR  PROBLEM. 

BT  BBV.  S.  Z.  BEAM. 

This  seems  to  be  one  of  the  difficult  problems  of  the  ages. 
At  present  it  is  attracting  universal  attention.  It  is  discussed 
in  the  pulpit^  by  the  press,  in  the  legislature,  on  the  platform, 
in  the  trades  unions,  and  in  the  labor  organizations.  It  is,  in 
fact,  pressing  with  tremendous  force  for  a  solution.  If  mere 
theory  could  avail,  it  would  have  been  settled  long  ago.  For 
it  has  been  discussed  for  long  ages:  and,  judging  from  the 
present  outlook,  one  might  think  it  would  continue  to  be  dis- 
cussed for  ages  to  come. 

The  writer  of  this  paper  is  no  pessimist,  yet  the  problem 
seems  at  present  involved  practically  in  midnight  darkness. 

The  attitude  of  capital  and  labor  towards  one  another  seems 
to  be  one  of  irreconcilable  antipathy.  The  coniBict  between 
these  contending  interests  has  been  waged  for  centuries,  and 
as  we  now  see  it  carried  on,  it  takes  the  appearance  of  an 
"  irrepressible  conflict."  Instead  of  coming  to  a  satisfactory 
understanding,  the  breach  between  the  contending  parties 
grows  wider  and  wider.  The  very  eflForts  put  forth  with  the 
purpose  of  effecting  a  reconciliation  end  rather  in  inflaming, 
than  in  allaying  the  evil  passions  of  the  belligerents. 

Possibly  this  apparently  bad  state  of  affairs  may  be  the  har- 
binger of  better  things,  since,  if  we  once  fully  comprehend 
our  differences,  we  may  be  able  more  clearly  to  see  wherein 
we  can  come  to  agreement.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  diffi- 
cult from  the  present  outlook,  to  predict  how,  or  in  what 
respect,  or  by  what  means,  such  an  agreement  may  be  reached. 

The  position  of  the  contestants  is  such  that  the  ethical 
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relations  of  the  conflict  are  kept  in  abeyance.  With  the 
great  mass  of  those  who  are  personally  contending  in  this 
warfare,  there  seems  to  be  no  question  of  morality  involved. 
The  right  or  wrong  of  the  thing,  considered  in  its  higher  re- 
lations, seems  thus  to  be  overlooked,  or  ignored.  Moral  re- 
sponsibility, if  acknowledged  at  all,  seems  to  be  held  as  a  sort 
of  after  consideration,  as  if  it  had  no  part  whatever  in  the 
settlement  of  so  momentous  a  question.  This  will  become 
evident  by  considering  the  manner  and  means  used  in  pro- 
longing the  struggle.  We  say  prolonging,  because  the  weapons 
of  this  warfare  seem  specially  adapted  for  that  end. 

On  one  side  there  is  usually  a  resort  to  lawless  violence,  and 
the  destruction  of  property ;  on  the  other,  the  battle  is  waged 
in  a  more  polished  and  less  barbarous  style,  but  yet  with 
equal  malignity  and  cruelty.  Secular  interest,  and  that  only, 
enters  into  the  conflict,  and  no  concern  is  felt  beyond  the 
mere  questions  of  money  and  license.  Each  is  determined  to 
gain  the  day.  Capital  is  determined  to  maintain  its  ascend- 
ency and  control.  Labor  is  equally  determined  to  wrest  this 
ascendency  and  control,  and  to  exercise  the  monopoly  that 
has  always  been  enjoyed  by  the  other  side.  It  is  not  meant 
here  that  all  laboring  men  are  contending  for  such  high- 
handed tyranny.  On  the  contrary,  a  very  small  minority  of 
them  are  fighting  for  such  a  wild  and  impossible  dream.  But 
this  minority  is  allowed  at  this  time  to  represent  the  interest 
of  labor,  and  it  carries  on  the  struggle  in  its  own  way;  and 
that  way  indicates  that  they  have,  for  the  time  being  at  least, 
suppressed  their  sense  of  moral  obligation. 

The  conflict  has  assumed  such  proportions  that  all  classes 
of  society  are  afiected  by  it  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  not 
only  in  a  material  point  of  view,  which  would  be  deplorable 
enough,  on  account  of  its  impoverishing  effects,  but  also  in 
such  way  as  to  endanger  the  peace  of  communities,  and  to 
threaten  the  overthrow  of  the  social  organism,  which  can  only 
result  finally  in  the  downfall  of  the  State,  and  leave  us  in  a 
state  of  anarchy. 
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To  add  to  this  deplorable  state  of  affairs,  portions  of  the 
laboring  classes  are  turning  their  batteries  against  each  other. 
The  war  against  the  Chinese  and  the  Hungarians  sufficiently 
proves  this;  as  well  as  the  attempts  of  the -Knights  of  Labor 
to  force  all  other  working-men  into  their  own  bad  measures. 

If  now  the  rich  capitalists  and  the  Knights  of  Labor  were  the 
only  ones  to  suffer,  or  if  they  could  be  left  to  fight  it  out  to 
their  hearts'  content  without  involving  others  in  the  conse- 
quences, we  might  be  content  to  let  them  go  ahead  and  reap 
the  bitter  fruits  of  their  folly.  But  one  of  the  chief  miseries 
of  the  case  is,  that  others,  not  directly  interested,  are  led  by 
inclination^  or  some  supposed  interest^  or  by  intimidation,  to 
give  comfort  and  assistance  to  one  or  the  other  party. 

Or,  if  the  **  powers  that  be,"  could  or  would  exert  the 
strong  arm  of  the  law,  the  evil  might  in  some  sense  be  abated. 
But  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  government  to 
settle  the  matter  impartially,  because  while  one  party  openly 
violates  the  law,  the  other  adroitly  evades  it.  The  one  ex- 
hibits the  brutality  of  the  bear,  the  other,  the  cunning  of  the 
fox.  This  gives  the  advantage  generally  to  the  side  of  the 
rich.  For  the  same  cunning  and  prudence  that  have  won  for 
them  their  present  power  will  serve  them  a  good  purpose  in 
holding  it.  And  while  the  poor  laborer  becomes  amenable  to 
the  law  for  his  violence,  the  other  escapes  it  by  outwardly  con- 
forming to  its  letter,  while  he  violates  its  spirit. 

And  then,  again,  repression  and  coercion,  unaccompanied  by 
a  moral  influence,  have  always  failed  in  the  end,  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  men.  The  history  of  Russia  since  the  reign 
of  Nihilism  is  a  case  in  point.  The  experience  of  France  in 
its  troubles  with  Communism,  and  that  of  England  in  its 
attempts  to  control  Ireland  by  force,  both  evince  the  utter 
futility  of  reforming  abuses  by  the  mere  execution  of  law. 
The  scheme  of  Gladstone  for  the  pacification  of  Ireland  is  the 
first  attempt  at  anything  like  the  employment  of  moral  force, 
and  though  it  may  for  the  present  not  entirely  succeed,  yet  it 
is  plain  that  he  has  inaugurated  a  policy  far  superior  to  that  of 
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any  of  his  predecessors.  And  unless  English  greed  continues 
to  exert  its  influence,  this  policy  will  ultimately  prevail,  and 
Ireland  will  be  free  to  work  out  its  own  problem  under  the 
fostering  care,  but  without  the  fear  of  the  power  of  England. 

As  the  problem  now  appears,  society,  for  the  sake  of  the  dis- 
cussion may  be  viewed  in  a  threefold  aspect — I.  Capitalists, 
2.  Laborers.  3.  An  intermediate  class,  including  all  other 
people. 

Between  the  first  two  classes,  a  seemingly^  irreconcilable 
antagonism  has  come  into  existence,  growing  out  of  what  they 
are  pleased  to  regard  as  a  conflict  of  interests.  These  inter- 
ests are  purely  material.  Whatever  is  a  gain  to  the  one  is 
regarded  as  a  loss  to  the  other.  Each  seems  to  think  that  he  is 
entitled  to  all  the  gain,  no  matter  what  becomes  of  the  other. 
Thus  leaving  out  of  view  every  principle  of  moral  rectitude, 
and  closing  their  eyes  to  the  mutual  helpfulness  which  might, 
and  ought  to,  result  from  their  relations  as  employer  and  em- 
4)loyed,  they  bitterly  and  angrily  contend  for  the  so-called 
rights,  which,  in  reality  do  not,  and  ought  not  to  exist.  In 
fact  their  interests  are  one.  And  if  the  selfishness  of  the  con- 
testants could  be  eliminated,  or  reduced  to  its  true  ethical 
ground,  it  would  be  easy  for  both  to  see  how  a  mutual  helpful- 
ness, and  a  mutual  regard  for  righty  would  advance  the  true 
interests  of  all.  The  principle  here  contended  for  is  this  :'  If  I 
make  all  my  efibrts  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  community 
in  which  I  live,  if  I  care  for  the  happiness  of  my  employee,  or  if 
I  work  honestly  for  the  interest  of  my  employer,  then  I  am 
using  the  very  best  means  of  securing  my  own  interest  and  hap- 
piness. 

But  unhappily  this  is  just  what  the  scramblers  for  the 
ascendency  have  hitherto  failed  to  see.  Blinded  by  prejudice, 
and  supreme  but  misguided  selfishness,  they  bring  their  inter- 
ests into  antagonism,  and  so  contribute  largely  to  the  defeat  of 
their  own  cause.  While  the  two  parties  are  skirmishing  in  this 
way,  the  third  class  (the  middle  class  of  the  people),  might  look 
on  with  careless  interest  or  indiffierence. 
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We  might  pay,  If  our  neighbors  choose  mntnally  to  destroy 
each  other,  it  is  do  concern  of  ours/'  on  the  principle  of  Cain.  Bat 
if  we  thus  had  no  concern  for  our  fellow  beings,  still  we  could 
not  be  entirely  disinterested  spectators  of  the  desolating  effects 
of  this  senseless  conflict  on  society  at  large,  and  on  ourselves  as 
individual  members  of  it.  Our  social  nature  makes  it  irapo- 
sible  to  isolate  ourselves  so  as  to  have  no  share  in  the  material 
prosperity  or  adversity  of  our  fellow-men.  As  mind  must  act 
upon  mind,  and  moral  sense  upon  moral  sense,  in  order  to 
mutual  growth  in  the  higher  relations  of  life,  so  our  material 
and  secular  interests  depend  upon  those  of  others. 

Thus  the  physical  comforts  and  happiness  of  the  masses  are 
suspended  upon  the  regularity  and  constancy  with  which  their 
wants  are  supplied.  If  the  coal  mines  cease  to  be  operated 
there  results  a  dearth  of  fuel ;  and  suffering  is  the  inevitable 
result.  If  the  fires  in  the  locomotives  are  extinguished  and  the 
avenues  of  trade  closed,  food  must  become  scarce  and  expen- 
sive. This  is  especially  distressing  in  cities  and  in  the  moroi 
thickly  settled  portions  of  the  country.  This  indeed  might  be 
bu^  a  slight  inconnonience  to  the  wealthy,  but  is  a  sad  calamity 
to  the  poor.  Viewed  from  this  material  standpoint  alone,  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  calculate  the  evils  which  such  a 
conflict  entails  upon  society,  the  great  body  of  which  is  entirely 
innocent,  so  far  as  this  warfare  is  concerned.  In  this,  doubt- 
less, as  in  other  respects,  suffering  is  vicarious,  the  innocent 
atoning  for  the  guilty,  the  just  for  the  unjust.''  But  since  all 
do  suffer  in  this  way,  whether  they  are  responsible  for  this 
struggle  or  not,  all  must  be  deeply  concerned  for  the  solution  of 
the  problem. 

That  all  men  have  certain  "  inalienable  rights/'  among 
which  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  no 
American  who  believes  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  can 
deny.  The  fundamental  principles  of  the  Great  Republic,  and 
the  Supreme  Law  of  the  Land,  guarantee  to  all  its  citizens  the 
enjoyment  of  these  rights.  They  protect  every  man  in  his 
legitimate  endeavors  to  maintain  them.  Under  no  circumstances 
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do  they  offer  advantages  to  one  man,  to  the  detriment  of 
another.  Before  this  Supreme  Law  all  men  are  equal,  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  the  native  and  the  naturalized  citizen,  the  white 
and  the  black.  Glass  legislation  is  entirely  foreign  from  the 
grand  idea  underlying  republican  government,  which  is  the 
government  of  the  governed  ;  and  in  these  respects  no  citizen 
has  the  advantage  of  another. 

And,  yet  it  is  true,  even  under  such  benign  and  just  laws, 
that  men,  in  the  struggle  for  subsistence,  for  competence,  or 
for  wealth,  are  jostled  and  elbowed  and  antagonized  by  their 
fellow  strugglers  in  the  race  for  life.  Some  by  perseverance, 
prudence,  foresight,  cunning,  acquisitiveness  and  a  special 
aptitude  for  retaining  what  they  acquire,  grow  rich  and 
flourish.  Others  less  fitted  for  the  struggle,  either  by  nature, 
or  lack  of  prudence,  or  mismanagement,  or  for  reasons  beyond 
their  control,  always  remain  poor.  In  consequence  of  the 
unequal  rivalry,  a  supercilious  pride  and  contempt  possesses  the 
•successful  competitor,  and  a  feeling  of  inferiority  and  envy 
inspires  the  other.  Ostentation  and  domineering  insolence 
characterize  the  one,  and  in  consequence,  the  "green-eyed 
monster  *'  haunts  the  other.  And  thus  because  success  and 
failure  have  combined  to  place  them  in  different  spheres,  a  con- 
flict arises.  And  yet  they  are  necessary  to  each  other.  Capital 
and  labor  are  complemental.  One  cannot  exist  without  the 
other.  The  chimera  of  an  equal  distribution  of  property  is 
simply  absurd.  If  all  had  plenty  of  wealth,  all  would  starve, 
for  there  would  be  no  laborers ;  and  a  child  knows  that  the 
necessaries  of  life  are  but  the  product  of  endless  toil.  Or  sup- 
posing an  equal  distribution  possible,  the  equality  could  never 
be  maintained.  In  a  few  years  it  would  all  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  few  again,  and  so  a  new  distribution  would  become  neces- 
sary from  time  to  time  ad  infinitum.  The  idea  is  the  mere  fig- 
ment of  some  unsettled  brains. 

There  must  be  capitalists,  and  there  must  be  laborers,  if  the 
world  is  to  make  any  material  progress,  and  mankind  be  made 
happy.    The  capitalist  must  buy  labor  and  the  poor  man  must 
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sell  it.  Capital  is  not  available  without  labor ;  and  the  poor 
man  must  go  hungry,  and  raimentless  and  shelterless,  unless  he 
can  dispose  of  his  labor.  But  alas !  the  rich  man  grinds  the 
face  of  the  poor  to  gratify  his  greed.  He  hires  him  at  the  low- 
est possible  price,  while  he  demands  the  very  highest  for  his 
products. 

If  one  refuses  to  labor  he  looks  out  for  another,  and  thus  he 
grows  richer,  and  in  so  doing  makes  his  brother  poorer.  But 
not  succeeding  to  his  taste  in  his  individual  capacity,  he  unites 
with  others,  forms  stock  companies,  trades  unions,  pools,  syndi- 
cates, in  many  cases,  for  the  two-fold  purpose  of  raising  the 
prices  of  his  commodities  and  putting  down  the  wages  of  his 
laborers.  In  these  questionable  ways  he  controls  both  market 
and  labor  and  doubly  enriches  himself  at  the  expense  of  both 
consumer  and  laborer.  Thus  he  disregards  the  rights  of  the 
laborer,  insults  his  personality  and  provokes  his  resentment. 
By  an  exhibition  of  insatiate  covetousness,  an  ambitious  desire 
of  their  own  pleasure,  and  a  purpose  of  exercising  unlimited 
power  the  rich  unveil  a  want  of  regard  for  the  personal  dignity  - 
of  others,  and  even  debase  their  own.  How  humiliating  is  the 
result !  The  very  men  whose  station  and  influence  afford  the 
means  for  elevating  and  ennobling  their  fellow-men,  use  them 
for  a  contrary  purpose  ! 

The  social  system  involves  necessarily  differences  and  ine- 
qualities, authority  and  subordination.  But  still  personality 
is  free,  and  so  far  as  this  prerogative  is  concerned,  all  are  alike 
equal,  and  stand  on  the  same  level.  No  one  therefore  has  the 
right  to  use  his  fellow  as  a  tool,  or  a  beast  of  burden.  In  any 
case  where  the  attempt  is  made,  it  betrays  a  want  of  mental 
force,  or  moral  culture.  The  rich  men  who  are  guilty  of  this 
breach  of  manhood  are  antinomian  in  the  worst  sense  of  the 
^  word. 

As  said  above  it  provokes  resentment.  The  laborer,  learn- 
ing what  he  supposes  to  be  wisdom  from  his  superior,  attempts 
to  follow  his  example,  with  the  hope  of  defending  himself  with 
the  same  weapons  that  have  defeated  him.    Self-defense  is  an 
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inalienable  right.  It  is  sanctioned  by  the  moral  sense  of  mankind 
in  all  ages  of  the  world,  and  men  are  prompted  to  it  by  a  univer- 
sal instinct,  whenever  they  feel  themselves  injured  or  oppressed. 
Hence  if  a  man  kills  another  in  self-defense,  when  he  has  no 
other  way  to  save  himself,  however  much  we  may  deplore  the 
necessity  of  the  act,  our  verdict  must  ever  be,  "  not  guilty." 
An  outward  act  like  this  involves  guilt  only,  when  it  is  the 
result  of  a  wish  or  purpose.  The  violent  wrong-doer,  slain  in 
this  way,  may  be  said  to  die  by  his  own  hand,  since  he  wilfully 
provoked  his  slayer  to  the  act.  While  this  is  no  plea  for  vio- 
lence where  it  can  be  avoided,  yet  it  furnishes  tho  principle  on 
which  the  oppressed  and  injured  working-men,  propose  to  defend 
themselves  from  the  unreasonable  and  arrogant  rapacity  of  their 
employers.  They  have  formed  themselves  into  labor  unions, 
in  order,  through  combined  efforts,  to  prevent  their  masters 
from  buying  their  labor  at  calamitously  low  prices,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  assert  their  manhood  and  independence.  This  is 
plainly  their  right.  They  are  men:  they  are  persons,  not 
chattels.  And  every  man  is  morally  bound  to  respect  them  as 
such. 

But  now,  in  the  effort  to  defend  themselves  the  danger  is, — 
and  they  have  generally  fallen  into  it — that  they  forget  tho  real 
object  of  self-defense,  and  undertake  to  be  executioners,  and  as 
such,  to  punish  their  employers.  The  lex  talionta  may  be  right 
enough  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrate,  for  he  is  the  minister 
of  God,  a  revenger  for  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil."  But 
executed  in  any  other  way,  it  becomes  an  unmitigated  evil. 
The  preservation  of  the  life  and  property  of  others  is  as  much 
the  duty  of  every  one,  as  that  of  self-preservation.  And  there- 
fore while  we  must  use  all  lawful  means  to  protect  our  own 
interests,  we  are  bound  not  to  interfere  with  the  interests  of 
others,  to  their  injury  or  destruction.  It  is  just  in  this  that  our 
working-men  have  made  their  greatest  mistake.  It  cannot  in- 
deed be  denied  that  they  have  been  provoked  to  this  by  the 
other  party,  yet  even  this  does  not  justify  lawless  violence. 
Nor  does  it  justify  any  combined  action  on  their  part,  by  which 
23 
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all  classes  of  society  are  compelled  to  suffer,  whether  innocent 
or  guilty.  Yet  the  course  pursued  by  them  generally  comes  to 
this  bad  result.  They  inaugurate  a  strike."  This  stops  pro- 
duction. The  community  suffers  even  more  than  the  men,  or 
the  company,  whom  the  strike is  intended  to  affect.  After  a 
while  the  wages  struck  for  are  allowed,  or  the  strike  breaks 
down,  and  work  is  resumed.  In  consequence  of  the  strike  all 
classes  have  suffered  loss.  The  capitalist  has  lost  by  the  stop- 
page of  his  works,  the  laborer  by  the  time  wasted  in  idleness, 
and  the  community  by  the  temporary  rise  in  prices.  Soon 
another  strike  follows,  and  another  depression  in  business  suc- 
ceeds. So  it  goes ;  strike  follows  strike,  combination  succeeds 
combination,  till  the  country  is  filled  with  strikes  and  rumors  of 
strikes.  The  wheels  of  industry  are  stopped.  Crowds  gather 
in  the  streets.  Incendiary  speeches  are  made  and  applauded. 
Bailroad  companies  are  denounced.  Rich  men  are  condemned 
in  unmeasured  terms.  The  crowd  is  transmuted  into  an  angry 
mob,  and  a  diminutive  war  is  the  result.  Property  is  wantonly 
destroyed.  Perhaps  the  police  interfere  and  disperse  the  mob. 
Many  are  wounded,  some  are  killed,  and  then  the  cry  reverber- 
ates through  the  land  that  the  police  cruelly  hurt  somebody  in 
their  attempts  to  restore  a  savage  mob  to  order.  At  such 
times  men  who  would  gladly  work,  in  order  to  drive  the  wolf 
from  their  door  and  save  their  children  from  starvation,  are 
prevented,  either  by  persuasion,  by  intimidation,  or  by  actual 
violence.  For  the  time  being  in  certain  localities,  anarchy,  de- 
struction of  property,  and  even  murders  prevail ;  and  it  becon^es 
necessary  to  exert  the  strong  arm  of  military  power  to  disperse 
the  rioters.  Thus  unlawful  means  are  resorted  to  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  rights."  The  rich  nabob  is  without 
doubt  not  free  from  responsibility  for  the  crimes  thus  com- 
mitted. But  that  does  not  relieve  the  immediate  perpetrators 
from  sharing  largely  in  the  responsibility.  Both  are  involved 
and  both  richly  merit  the  just  penalty  of  the  law. 

No  one  doubts,  or  denies,  the  right  of  different  classes  of  men 
to  combine  their  forces  for  mutual  protection  and  support, 
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when  their  rights  are  invaded.  Our  revolationary  fathers  com- 
bined the  forces  of  the  colonies  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  intolerable  tyranny  of  the  mother  country.  A  war  for  de- 
fense is  right  according  to  universal  consent  of  mankind  ;  but  a 
war  merely  for  conquest  or  power  has  always  merited  and  re- 
ceived condemnation.  Yet  it  is  sad  to  know  that  nearly  all 
nations  have  been  guilty  of  such  wars,  while  they  have  been 
ever  ready  to  condemn  the  same  thing  in  others.  In  the  same 
way  a  class  of  men  may  unite  for  self-defense ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  combination  declares  an  offensive  war  against  all  other 
classes  and  attempts  to  advance  its  own  interests  to  the  injury 
and  detriment  of  all  others  who  are  not  in  the  combination,  it 
evidently  transcends  its  rights  and  unwarrantably  assails  the 
rights  of  others.  This  can  be  justified  only  by  the  law  of 
might.  The  feudal  law  of  the  middle  ages,  in  which  the 
strongest  was  the  best,  is  the  ancestor  of  that  law  by  which 
modern  combinations  attempt  to  tyrannize  over  others.  And 
that  feudal  law  was  but  a  modification — perhaps  with  little 
improvement— of  that  law  of  the  fierce  and  barbarous  tribes  of 
Northern  Europe,  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
which  held  that  "  might  was  right."  Whoever,  under  such  a 
law,  can  wield  the  greatest  amount  of  brute  force  enjoys  the 
greatest  right.  But  such  a  barbarous  principle  is  utterly  in- 
consistent with  the  character  of  American  freedcTm,  and  much 
more  so  with  the  spirit  of  our  holy  religion.  Happily  it  is  not 
endorsed  by  the  people  of  this  country,  nor  by  the  great  major- 
ity of  our  working  population. 

It  is  right  for  coal  operators,  manufacturers,  railroad  companies 
and  merchants  to  form  trades  unions  in  order  to  increase  their 
business,  to  enlarge  the  capacity  of  their  works  or  to  facilitate 
the  means  of  success.  But  when  they  combine  against  their 
laborers,  to  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor,  and  to  extort  exorbitant 
prices  from  the  consumers  of  their  products,  they  simply  fall 
back  to  the  barbarous  practices  of  our  savage  ancestors.  And 
though  they  seek  to  gain  their  end  in  a  more  refined  and  less 
violent  way  the  cruelty  in  the  end  is  the  same  or  even  worse. 
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For  the  savage  killed  the  body  and  ended  it.  But  the  oppress- 
ors now  add  to  the  gradual  starvation  of  the  bodj  the  more 
poignant  torture  of  the  mind. 

Again  the  hard-handed  sons  of  toil  have  the  right  to  organ- 
ize themselves  into  labor  unions,  in  order  if  possible  to  better 
their  condition,  to  keep  up  their  wages  so  as  to  support  their 
families  in  comfort^  and  to  protect  themselves  from  the  afore- 
mentioned cruelty  of  their  employers.  They  have  the  right  to 
demand  adequate  remuneration  for  their  work^  and  to  refuse  to 
work  for  any  one  who  will  not  pay  that  amount.  All  'parties 
have  rights  which  others  are  bound  to  respect.  If  the  employer 
refuses  adequate  wages,  the  employee  can  justly  refuse  to  work. 
But  the  rights  of  both  end  here.  Let  them  separate  peaceably 
and  leave  room  for  others. 

The  laborers  have  no  right  to  combine  for  the  destruction  of 
property,  or  to  prevent  others  from  doing  the  work  which  they 
refuse  to  do.  It  is  from  such  combinations  that  grow  the  riots, 
murders  and  destruction  of  property,  which  usually  are  con- 
comitant with  labor  strikes.  As  a  matter  of  course  such  proceed- 
ings only  exasperate  the  contending  parties,  and  thus  both  be- 
come strengthened  in  their  determination  to  fight  out  the  battle 
to  the  bitter  end.  As  a  result  both  suffer  loss.  The  poor  man's 
family  is  dragged  to  the  verge  of  starvation,  and  the  rich  man's 
wealth  is  lessened.  While  such  a  barbarous  policy  is  pursued, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  legitimate  business  must  become  paralyzed, 
and  all  classes  of  society  must  feel  the  pernicious  and  mischiev- 
ous effects  of  their  blind  folly. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  latest  phase  of  the  quarrel  is  that  it  is 
not  waged  just  by  the  oppressed  poor,  or  by  men  deprived  of 
employment,  or  even  on  account  of  low  wages.  On  the  con- 
trary many  of  the  strikers,  especially  on  the  railroads, — that  in 
the  Southwest,  for  example, — were  employed  at  fair  wages, 
with  every  prospect  of  continued  employment.  But  an  organ- 
ization whose  object  seems  to  be  to  control  capital  and  labor, 
and  to  assert  the  independence  of  its  members,  and  to  ostracise 
all  who  are  not  in  sympathy  with  it,  is  taking  the  lead.  Its 
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constitution  and  laws  are  said  to  be  unfavorable  to  strikes  and 
tbe  destruction  of  property,  and  even  to  exclude  men  wbo  are 
engaged  in  anj  way  with  the  liquor  traflSc,  which  all  good  men 
regard  as  the  great  crime  and  withering  curse  of  this  nation'. 
This  of  course  sounds  well.  But  so  long  as  the  members  of  the 
organization  commit,  by  wholesale,  all  the  crimes  which  its  con- 
stitution forbids,  nobody  will  be  deceived  by  such  good  profes- 
sions. When  they  attempt  to  compel  a  railroad  company  to 
employ  Knights  of  Labor  only,  and  to  discharge  all  others  ;  or 
when  they  demand  that  a  knight  shall  not  be  discharged  with- 
out their  permission  ;  or  when  they  require  employers  to  com- 
mand all  their  employees  to  join  their  order  ;  when  they  strike, 
destroy  property,  gather  in  crowds  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
communities,  and  disgrace  themselves  in  drunken  brawls,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  believe  that  their  aims  are  peaceable  and  that 
they  honestly  favor  temperance  and  sobriety.  And  it  is  equally 
hard  to  see  wherein  they  really  assert  their  independence  while 
they  are  enslaved  to  their  grand  master  workmen  to  such  an 
extent  that  at  their  nod  they  are  willing  to  do  anything  good 
or  bad.  In  fact  they  are  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron  by  men  who 
are  growing  fat  and  impudent  on  the  hard  earned  wages  which 
the  workmen  pay  in  the  form  of  taxes  to  support  the  order. 
They  blindly  follow  and  obey  a  set  of  cormorants,  who,  under 
the  false  pretense  of  friendship  to  the  laborers,  are  devouring 
their  substance  and  at  the  same  time  inducing  them  to  commit 
acts  which  bring  discredit,  disgrace  and  punishment  to  their 
misguided  dupes.  And  what  is  of  great  importance  to  all 
parties,  is  that  they  forfeit  the  sympathy  of  all  good  men  by 
such  lawlessness,  ^ence  in  all  this  warfare,  waged  in  this 
immoral  and  illegal  style,  the  laborer  becomes  the  loser.  He 
loses  in  wasted  time.  He  loses  in  self-respect.  He  loses  in 
moral  character.  And  so  he  pauperizes,  degrades  and  ruins 
his  family.  The  rich  suffer  little  from  their  course  of  conduct. 
They  live  as  well  as  they  did  before.  But  the  leaders  of  these 
orders,  not  laborers  themselves,  live  of  the  labors  of  the  mem- 
bers, whoy  duped  by  these  conscienceless  instigators  of  revolt, 
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obey  their  commands  as  obsequiously  as  if  they  were  real  sot- 
ereigns  jure  divino  ;  and  in  consequence  of  such  obedience  they 
forfeit  the  sympathy  of  mankind  and  afford  their  grand  masters 
the  means  of  defeating  their  own  cause,  while  their  own  wives 
and  children  go  hungry  and  naked. 

To  the  evils  already  named  another  may  be  added,  viz. :  a 
want  of  confidence  drives  capital  to  the  banks  or  to  the  coffers 
of  the  rich,  where  it  idly  lies,  affording  no  good  to  any  one. 
Men  become  afraid  to  invest  in  business,  lest  their  property  be 
destroyed  or  their  trade  be  injured  by  conspiracy.  The  pros- 
perity which  otherwise  might  be  enjoyed  by  all  classes,  is 
transmuted  into  adversity,  the  wheels  of  industry  are  stopped 
and  the  progress  of  the  country  is  checked. 

What  has  now  been  noticed  regarding  the  evils  growing  out 
of  this  irrepressible  conflict "  has  reference  only  to  the  material 
and  secular  interests  of  men.  And  these  seem  to  be  the  only 
interests  regarded  by  the  antagonists.  Like  the  man  with  the 
^'  muck-rake,"  they  seem  to  cast  their  eyes  continually  to  the 
ground,  apparently  unconscious  of  a  world  above,  and  of  the 
moral  and  spiritual  nature,  which  they  are  starving  and  crush- 
ing to  death  by  their  greed  of  gain  and  power.  The  most  signi- 
ficant and  alarming  aspect  of  the  case  appears  in  this  ignoring 
of  the  higher  nature.  And  this  want  of  regard  for  morality  and 
religion  unveils  the  malevolence  and  malignity  of  the  demon 
that  instigates  and  spurs  men  on  to  diabolical  deeds.  The 
present  attitude  of  the  conflict  shows  that  the  spirit  which 
animates  the  contestants  is  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of 
Christian  ethics.  Many  of  the  leaders  on  both  sides  are  infidel, 
and  even  atheistic  in  their  beliefs.  An  atheistic  socialism,  which 
acknowledges  no  such  thing  as  moral  obligation  or  responsibility 
plainly  manifests  itself,  and  while  many,  perhaps  the  majority 
of  the  men,  mean  not  so,  yet  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  men  who  do  mean  to  overthrow  the  present  system 
of  society,  to  trample  law  under  foot,  to  crush  the  authority  of 
the  Church  and  State,  and  so  to  relieve  themselves  of  all  responsi- 
bility to  any  and  every  higher  power.    And  thus  using  good 
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len  for  their  tools  they  proceed  to  jeopardize  the  peace  of 
yeietj,  create  distracting  fears  among  peaceable  people,  lead 
nthinking  and  unsuspecting  men  to  aid  them  in  wicked  attempts 
)  break  down  our  free  institutions  and  to  uproot  and  cast  to 
lie  ground  the  noblest  principles  of  the  social  organism.  They 
rould  thus  bid  defiance  to  justice,  turn  civil  liberty  into  license^ 
nd  overthrow  the  body  politic,  or  debauch  and  demoralize  it. 
lonscience  is  not  allowed  to  assert  its  rights,  and  all  sense  of 
esponsibility  is  eclipsed  by  the  desire  to  rule  or  ruin. 

A  very  discouraging  feature,  in  connection  with  the  problem, 
ppears  in  the  fact  that  influential  papers,  public  lecturers,  and 
ven  ministers  of  the  gospel,  lend  countenance  and  support  to 
bese  bad  men,  by  their  seeming  attempts  to  foment  and  per- 
etuate  the  discord.  Doubtless,  our  sympathies  must  lean  to 
ne  side  or  the  other,  but  in  expressing  them  it  behooves  us  to 
e  cautious  and  prudent  lest  our  words  feed  the  flame  instead 
f  quenching  it.  The  practice  of  the  Golden  Rule  would  be 
f  immense  advantage  on  both  sides.  Yet  even  this  may  be 
erverted  in  its  practical  effects  when  in  our  desire  to  favor  a 
lan  in  distress,  or  in  his  struggles  with  his  antagonists,  we 
over  up  and  hide  his  faults,  while  we  exaggerate  and  hold  up 
^r  execration  the  sins  of  his  opponents.  Just  here,  we  think, 
be  advocates  of  working-men  do  them  an  indefinite  amount  of 
arm.  The  poverty  of  the  laborers  is  set  down  as  all  innocence* 
nd  the  riches  of  the  capitalist  as  all  evil.  And  so  the  working- 
len  are  justified  in  all  attempts,  whether  good  or  bad ;  and  in 
be  same  way  the  rich  man  is  just  as  indiscriminately  con- 
emned.  This  is  all  wrong.  The  rich  have  rights  that  men 
re  bound  to  respect  as  well  as  the  poor.  And  all  attempts  to 
olve  the  problem  must  prove  entirely  futile  that  fail  to  do 
istice  to  both  sides  alike. 

It  cannot  be  overlooked  by  any  attentive  observer  that  the 
itest  developments  of  the  struggle  indicate  that  the  labor  organ- 
Eations  entertain  the  savage  purpose  of  forcibly  controlling 
oth  capital  and  labor,  and  of  ostracising  all  who  refuse  to  fall 
[i  with  their  methods.    To  this  may  be  added  the  purpose  of 
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determining  just  how  many  hours  constitute  a  day,  and  just  what 
erery  man  must  pay,  and  every  laborer  receive  for  such  a  day's 
work.  In  other  words  a  very  small  minority  of  the  working- 
inen  propose  to  regulate  and  control  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
according  to  their  own  methods,  and  for  their  own  purposeSi 
and  all  the  outsiders  must  silently  submit.  They  will  have  the 
monopoly,  which  they  deprecate  and  blame  in  others,  with  a 
number  of  additional  particulars  thrown  in,  which  will  make 
them  masters  of  the  situation.  While  expressing  our  sympathy 
for  tho  poor  oppressed  laborer,  therefore,  it  is  wise  to  express 
also  our  condemnation  of  such  bad  methods,  and  lead  them,  if 
possible,  to  abandon  the  notion  that  the  world  justifies  them  in 
the  purpose  to  turn  the  tables  and  play  oppressors  and  exe^ 
cutioners  of  the  rich.  If  they  succeed  in  obtaining  their  righti 
that  should  satisfy  them.  By  demanding  too  much  they  ex- 
asperate their  enemies  and  alienate  their  friends. 

The  aims  and  methods  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  as  developed 
in  the  Southwest  and  in  the  cities,  are  not  only  subversive  of 
the  spirit  of  American  liberty  and  American  law,  but  contrary 
to  the  dictates  of  common  sense.  They  are  inimical  to  the  wel- 
fare of  all  classes  of  society,  even  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
men  who  have  combined  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  them  into 
execution.  They  are  a  perversion  of  the  principle  of  right, 
even  in  its  simplest  primary  ground.  To  live  and  let  live''  is 
not  their  motto.  "  To  live  and  to  slay/*  to  rule  or  ruin'*  are 
practically  their  mottoes.  Such  views  practically  carried  out 
are  destructive  of  all  sense  of  moral  obligation.  In  fact,  it  is 
a  misanthropic  declaration  of  war  against  all  mankind,  whether 
rich  or  poor,  outside  of  their  order.  And  they  practically  say  to 
all  other  laboring  men,  You  must  join  our  Order,  or  we  will 
not  permit  you  to  work  to  support  your  family."  They  say  to 
the  employer,  "  You  must  not  employ  any  who  do  not  belong  to 
our  order,  and  you  must  discharge  all  your  employees  who  re- 
fuse to  join  us.''  It  will  not  do  to  reply  to  these  serious  charges 
that  these  are  only  retaliatory  measures.  .  It  is  admitted  by  all 
reasonable  men  that  they  have  suffered,  and  that  their  grievances 
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are  real.  And  no  one  will  deny  them  the  right  to  defend  them- 
selves in  all  proper  and  lawful  methods.  In  such  defense  all 
good  men  will  give  them  sympathy  and  support.  But  when  men 
see  them  combining  and  organizing,  and  binding  themselves  by 
solemn  oath,  to  ruin  all  who  do  not  fall  in  with  their  violent 
measures,  they  will  not,  they  cannot,  conscientiously  sustain 
them  in  such  a  wicked  and  barbarous  purpose. 

There  are  said  to  be  about  nineteen  millions  of  working-men 
in  the  United  States.  Of  this  great  number,  from  three  to  five 
hundred  thousand  belong  to  the  Knights  of  Labor.  All  the 
rest  prefer  to  look  out  for  themselves  individually,  or  through 
other  organizations.  The  Knights  of  Labor  propose  to  settle 
the  labor  question,  in  the  most  arbitrary  way,  demanding  that 
all  others  shall  fall  in  with  their  ideas,  or  be  put  under  ban, 
boycotted,  starved,  or  even  murdered.  In  this  way,  this  com- 
paratively small  number  are  permitted  to  exercise  a  far-reaching 
influence  that  effects  greater  injury  than  benefit  to  the  cause 
of  labor.  The  great  mass  of  the  working  classes  are  governed 
by  infinitely  better  principles  than  these:  and  they  will  do 
themselves,  and  all  other  people  a  great  favor,  by  keeping  them- 
selves innocent  of  the  aims  and  measures  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor.  Indeed  all  labor  Unions  would  act  wisely  in  denouncing 
this  incendiary  Order  and  its  doings,  in  some  public  way,  that 
all  men  might  know  that  the  better  classes  of  working  people 
do  not  sanction  their  evil  doings.  For  it  is  evident  to  all  that 
their  ruling  principle,  is  socialistic,  communistic  and  infidel; 
and,  therefore,  not  in  sympathy  with  the  welfare  of  the 
working-men.  They  seek  the  dissolution  of  society.  They  are 
the  lineal  descendants  of  that  turbulent  element  in  the  social 
organism,  which  has  always  contributed  largely  to  the  down- 
fall of  nations  and  the  promotion  of  anarchy. 

This  element,  however,  is  not  confined  to  this  Order,  or  to 
the  working-men.  It  is  found  equally  among  the  rich.  And 
when  they  find  themselves  assailed  by  this  bad  principle,  moving 
in  the  ranks  of  their  employees,  they  may  well  consider  whether 
they  are  not  now  reaping  the  fruits  of  a  harvest,  which  grew  from 
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seeds  of  their  own  sowing.  Of  coarse  their  way  of  advancing 
their  principles  is  refined  and  polished.  They  manage  to  evade 
the  law  while  ostensibly  obeying  it.  Education,  cultivated 
society  and  business-like  methods,  enable  them  to  appear  re- 
spectable,  affable,  and  in  some  cases,  even  generous,  while  yet 
they  are  constantly  devising  and  carrying  out  schemes  to  im- 
poverish, demoralize,  degrade  and  even  to  dehumanize  men^  in 
order  to  use  them  for  their  own  purposes.  Laboring  men  have 
found  them  out,  and  in  their  rude  ways,  they  are  attempting  to 
match  them  at  their  own  game.  Hence,  the  irrepressible  " 
nature  of  the  conflict. 

How  is  it  to  be  remedied?  How  can  the  difficulties  be  re- 
moved 7  Is  there  any  principle  by  which  the  conflict  between 
capital  and  labor  can  be  ended,  and  matters  so  adjusted,  that 
all  parties  may  enjoy  their  inalienable  rights,  and  the  antagon- 
ism be  lost,  in  a  complete  restoration  to  harmony  ? 

The  first  two  questions  will  require  more  wisdom  to  answer 
than  the  writer  possesses.  But  one  thing  appears  certain ;  that 
is,  if  the  trouble  is  to  be  remedied,  the  working-men  must 
declare  their  independence  of  the  kind  of  leaders  characterized  in 
this  article.  They  must  clear  themselves  from  responsibility 
for  the.  crimes  which  have  been  committed  in  their  name,  and 
act  like  reasonable  and  honest  and  peaceable  men  who  desire 
simply  what  is  right. 

Likewise,  the  rich  must  learn  to  look  upon  their  employees 
as  meriy  respect  their  personality,  and  show  a  disposition  to 
treat  with  them  on  terms  of  moral  equality,  and  manifest  a  will- 
ingness to  allow  them  to  enjoy  the  full  fruits  of  their  labors. 

The  third  question  must  be  answered  emphatically  in  the 
affirmative.  The  principle  of  Christianity,  if  allowed  to  assert 
itself  will  effect  the  cure.  The  reason  why  it  has  not  long  ago 
removed  the  evil,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  both  contending  par- 
ties have  resisted  and  shut  it  out.  Not  knowing  or  recognizing 
the  things  that  pertain  to  peace  and  mutual  good,  they  have  in 
a  manner  made  their  house  desolate. 

That  Christian  principle  can  effect  the  cure,  is  evident  from 
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the  well-known  fact,  that  where  Christian  employers  have 
secared  Christian  employees,  there  are  no  difficulties  to  settle. 
Fair  wages  are  paid,  and  good  honest  work  is  done,  and  in  such 
instances  the  problem  is  solved.  It  is  thus,  after  all,  a  very 
simple  problem.  Because  the  Christian  principle,  or  the  divine 
law  of  love,  summarized  in  the  Golden  Rule,  constrains  both 
capitalist  and  laborer,  to  work  together  for  the  commonweal,  each 
realizing  that  his  own  interest  is  bound  up  in  the  interest  of  the 
other.  Where  this  principle  prevails,  it  is  easy  to  see,  there 
can  be  no  cause  for  conflict.  Where»it  does  not  prevail,  selfish- 
ness, misdirected  and  blind,  leads  to  over-reaching,  which 
creates  dislike,  discontent  and  loss  of  confidence :  and  then  the 
true  interests  of  both  are  overlooked,  and  both  are  injured  by 
the  consequent  conflict. 

Let  it  only  once  be  seen  that  every  man  promotes  his  own 
interest  best,  when  he  promotes  that  of  others,  and  the  struggle 
will  end. 

The  source  of  this  great  principle  is  Christ  Himself.  Our 
knowledge  of  it  is  derived  from  the  Bible.  Whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them." 
Wherever  this  is  practiced,  experience  always  proves  that  the 
principle  is  true.  The  Church  of  Christ  is  the  medium  through 
which  this  pacific  and  ameliorating  doctrine  is  promulgated. 
Its  membership,  so  far  as  they  are  true  to  their  profession,  are 
the  living  embodiment  and  exponent  of  this  divine  principle 
among  men.  Accordingly  where  the  influence  of  the  Christian 
Church  is  felt  and  acknowledged,  such  difficulties  and  conflicts 
seldom  arise.  And  where  misunderstandings  do  occur,  they 
are  easily  adjusted.  The  reason  for  this  is  easily  explained. 
They  follow  the  example  of  Him  ''who  always  went  about 
doing  good."  They  have  become  reconciled  to  God  through 
the  atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ.  They  have  been  renewed  and 
transformed  by  His  word  and  Spirit,  and  become  conformed  to 
His  image. 

They  have  been  taught  to  know  the  frailty,  the  weakness  and 
the  wickedness  of  human  nature,  and  have  learned  that  they  are 
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what  they  now  are  by  the  grace  of  God  which  has  brought 
them  salvation^  and  reconciled  them  to  Himself*  And  remem- 
bering the  "  hole  of  the  pit from  which  they  were  delivered, 
they  pity  the  weakness  of  human  nature  in  others,  and  instead 
of  cultivating  its  selfishness  in  themselves,  they  do  all  in  their 
power  to  rescue  others  from  its  galling^  chains^  and  bring  them 
into  the  same  liberty  which  they  themselves  enjoy.  In  this 
spirit  they  direct  all  their  endeavors  to  the  elevation  of  their 
fellows,  in  all  their  relations  in  life,  so  as,  if  possible,  to  secure 
them  in  possession  of  all  that  is  involved  in  the  life  that  now 
is,"  as  well  as    in  the  life  that  is  to  come." 

But  the  unbelieving  world  manifests  a  different  spirit.  There 
the  Gospel  is  rejected.  The  law  of  love  is  trampled  under  foot, 
and  the  sense  of  moral  obligation  is  practically  denied  and  set 
aside.  Men  allow  themselves  to  be  governed  by  their  passions. 
They  delight  in  evil  deeds.  Not  satisfied  with  promoting  their 
own  interests,  they  must  needs  injure  the  interests  of  others,  as 
if  such  injury  to  others  could  somehow  become  a  benefit  to 
themselves.  Hence  they  are  arrogant,  selfish,  revengeful  and 
envious,  and  take  pleasure  in  the  pain  they  can  inflict  on  others. 
Hence  efforts  to  destroy  society,  to  abolish  law,  to  make  an 
equal  distribution  of  property,  and  to  compel  others  to  submit 
to  their  tyrannical  and  unreasonable  behests.  While  men  en- 
slave themselves  under  such  evil  habits  and  purposes,  there 
can  be  little  hope  of  solving  this  labor  problem.  For  as  ex- 
perience has  abundantly  shown^in  the  recent  past,  as  soon  as  you 
think  you  have  settled  one  difficulty  another  will  arise.  Com- 
ply with  one  demand  and  another  is  forthcoming.  If  you 
arbitrate  they  will  not  honestly  stand  by  it.  If  you  make  a 
law  to  punish  them  they  defy  it,  and  rush  madly  on  to  their 
own  destruction,  and  to  the  discomfort  and  annoyance  of 
others. 

But  Christianize  them,  and  the  war  will  end  for  want  of 
adversaries.  Without  this  there  is  no  hope.  Human  nature, 
unregenerated,  is  hopelessly  bad.  But  when  it  is  regenerated, 
the  new  principle  of  life  which  is  engendered  thereby,  becomes 
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a  corrective  within  the  individual  heart.  And  the  principle 
thus  born  within,  developing  itself  in  outward  conduct,  will  not 
only  ameliorate  and  elevate  the  condition  of  the  individual,  but 
it  will  reach  out  and  renovate  society  at  large,  and  restore  its 
jarring  elements  to  a  state  of  harmony  which  will  be  followed 
by  uninterrupted  prosperity  and  happiness.  The  employer, 
and  the  employee  alike  will  be  animated  by  the  spirit  and 
principle  of  the  Gospel ;  and  there  will  follow  such  an  adjust- 
ment between  capital  and  labor  that  the  former  will  not  oppress 
and  the  latter  will  not  rebel.  But  both  will  work  in  harmony 
for  the  common  good.    The  rights  of  all  will  be  respected. 

Good-will  on  earth  and  peace  to  men''  will  prevail.  This,  of 
course,  is  ideal.  But  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Church  to  realize  it 
in  actual  life,  and  the  sooner  men  recognize  her  influence  and 
accept  her  divine  teachings,  the  sooner  will  the  problem  of  social 
life  be  solved. 


V. 


INTELLECTUAL  RELIGION. 

BY  REV.  A.  A.  PPANSTIBHL. 

Bobs  it  not  seem  important  just  now  to  call  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  urging  an  intellectual  religion,  in  order  that  the 
man  of  God  may  be  thoroughly  furnished  unto  every  good  word 
and  work  ? 

Let  us  observe  here,  however,  that  when  we  urge  attention  to 
intellectual  religion  we  do  not  mean  to  disparage,  in  the  slight- 
est degree,  heart  religion.  Religion  is  pre-eminently  a  heart 
matter.  The  first  element  of  the  great  commandment  of  the 
law  which  Christ  mentioned,  was  this,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord,  thy  God,  with  all  thy  heart."  And  even  as  this  is  men- 
tioned first,  we  must  not  forget  that  it  is  first  in  importance. 
Intellectual  religion  alone  is  not  complete.  Unless  the  intellect 
is  prompted  by  and  filled  with  spirituality  of  heart  in  religion, 
it  is  unsatisfactory  and  very  incomplete.  Intellectuality  in  re- 
ligion is  desirable,  but  if  it  is  devoid  of  spirituality,  or  at  the 
expense  of  it,  it  utterly  fails  in  attaining  the  true  end  of  the 
religion  of  Jesus.  Icebergs  that  float  majestically  in  the 
northern  seas  are  entrancingly  beautiful  as  they  sparkle  in  the 
sunlight,  but  come  near  them  or  touch  them,  how  cold,  how  re- 
pellent they  are,  in  spite  of  their  beauty !  So  is  a  merely 
intellectual  Christian.  As  you  hear  his  flowing  words,  and 
rounded  periods,  and  cultured  voice,  he  may  appear  beautiful 
and  great,  but  come  in  close  quarters  with  him,  be  near  him, 
and  how  cold  is  his  heart !  It  chills  you  I  We  may  walk 
through  many  an  art  gallery  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  lined 
with  beautiful  statuary.  We  may  stand  entranced  before  the 
statues,  complete  in  every  particular,  and  yet  touching  them— 
862 
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oh !  how  heartless,  how  bloodless,  how  emotionless !  Jast  so  are 
many  intellectual  Christians.  Beaatiful,  bat  alas !  heartless, 
cold,  emotionless.  Nay,  intellectuality  alone  is  incomplete. 
We  were  never  more  forcibly  impressed  with  the  truth  of  this 
than  when  we  noticed  the  difference  in  the  effect  produced  upon 
our  own  soul,  and  from  all  appearances  upon  the  souls  of  all 
others,  in  a  service  we  attended  in  Spurgeon's  Tabernacle  in 
London,  and  another  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  In  the  former, 
though  with  a  good  degree  of  intellectuality,  yet  spirituality, 
prevailed — heart  religion  was  predominant.  And  how  blessed, 
how  stirred,  how  inspired  were  our  souls  as  we  left  the  church. 
We  could  not  but  be  better  men  and  women.  We  felt  sick  of 
sin.  Oh  !  how  firmly  we  resolved  to  fight  anew  against  temp- 
tation and  sin,  and  to  live  near  to  God  Very  different  was  our 
experience  in  the  elaborate,  intellectual,  pompous  service  in  St. 
PauFs  Cathedral,  after  listening  to  a  labored,  intellectual  ser- 
mon  by  an  Arctibishop  of  the  Church  of  England.  We  were 
impressed,  'tis  true.  But  it  was  not  an  impression  which  made 
us  long  to  be  nearer  Jesus'  heart,  to  live  better.lives,  to  do  more 
good  in  the  world,  to  consecrate  body  and  soul  to  Christ.  One 
cannot  help  but  notice  also,  as  he  travels  in  Holland  and  Ger- 
many, how  far  short  the  preaching  of  the  ministers  of  the  ra- 
tionalistic churches  there,  come  to  build  up  the  soul  in  love  and 
joy  and  peace,  however  beautiful  and  complete  intellectually 
are  their  sermons. 

Therefore,  let  us  not  be  misunderstood  in  this  article.  Whilst 
we  earnestly  urge  much  more  mind^  intellect  in  religion,  we  urge 
no  less  heart  in  it.  It  is  not  that  we  plead  for  less  heart,  but 
more  mind. 

With  these  necessary  preliminary  remarks  we  come  to  in- 
quire,— 

L  Firsts  what  is  meant  by  an  intellectual  religion  t 
There  is  heart  religion  and  there  is  mind  religion.     Each  is 
distinct  from,  but  ought  not  to  be  independent  of,  and  is  not 
complete  without,  the  other.    By  intellectual  religion  in  this 
connection  is  meant  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  funda- 
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mental  principles  of  religion ;  that  apon  which  as  a  foandatioDi 
the  heart  rests  and  builds  up  its  faith  and  hope  and  trust.  A 
person  cannot  be  said  be  an  intelligent  Christian  unless  he 
knows  what  he  believes  in.  That  is  to  say,  unless  his  faith  is 
based  upon  known  principles  and  facts. 

And  further,  a  person  is  never  a  Christian  who  will  be  able 
to  endure  hardship  and  temptation  and  trial,  if  he  has  not  an 
understanding  of  the  principles  and  facts  of  religion.  He  is 
very  apt  to  fall  away.  He  is  as  one  who  builds  a  house  on  sand, 
and  not  on  a  solid  foundation.  It  is,  therefore,  not  only  unsatisfac* 
tory,  but  also  unsafe  for  ministers  to  preach  "  believe,"  "  believe," 
unless  they  first  teach  what  is  to  be  believed,  or  urge  the  people  to 
study  to  know  the  principles  which  constitute  the  system  of  belief. 
To  discard  creeds,  or  systematized  forms  of  belief,  call  them,  if 
you  please,  confessions  of  faith,"  is  dangerous  and  unscientific, 
as  well  as  extremely  unreasonable.  This,  however,  is  done 
quite  popularly  in  our  day.  "  Away  with  cAeds  !  "  "  Away 
with  Confessions  of  Faith  !  "  are  the  cries  we  hear  loudly  made. 
^*  Believe  only  in  the  grand  principles  of  Christianity.  This  is 
enough,  this  saves."  Thus  say  many.  Exactly.  But  what 
are  these grand  principles?*'  Shall  the  orthodox  churches 
be  blamed  for  holding  to  confessions  of  faith,  and  to  creeds 
which  they  believe  to  contain  and  express  the  ''grand  principles 
of  Christianity."  This  cry  is  like  a  man  saying,  Believe  in 
the  grand  principles  of  Astronomy,"  and  then  throwing  aside 
and  destroying  formulated  systems  of  Astronomy.  An  intel- 
lectual religion  is  such  as  holds  to  and  understands  fundamental 
principles  clearly  expressed,  definitely  formulated  in  creeds  and 
confessions  of  faith,  and  not  vaguely,  indefinitely  known  and 
stated. 

This  definiteness  of  doctrine,  however,  is  called  in  our  day 
dogmatism.  The  school  of  ''  liberal  thinkers  "  so  called,  chafe 
under  any  systematized  forms  of  belief,  and  speak  of  them  as 
if  they  are  manacles  to  hold  their  souls  from  high  spiritual 
flights.  What  is  to  bo  done  under  such  circumstances?  Is 
the  pulpit  to  yield  to  such  criticism,  and  not  preach  definite 
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octrines  ?  Are  the  people  to  give  up  creeds  and  confessions 
f  faith?  No,  a  hundred  times,  No.  How  can  the  gospel 
rumpet  give  forth  a  clear,  certain  sound,  unless  there  is  some- 
\nng  definite  to  be  sounded  ? 

So-called 'Miberal  thinkers"  are  eloquent  enough  when  it 
omes  to  telling  their  congregation  what  Christianity  is  not 
tut  if  yon  ask  them  what  it  is  they  say  at  once,  Oh  I  to  an* 
wer  that  question  would  be  dogmatizing!  " 

Listening  to  a  sermon  by  one  of  the  representative  *'  ad- 
anced  thinkers  (?) we  heard  him  say,  ''in  speaking  of  the 
!hristian  Church,  that  it  was  not  this,  that,  nor  the  third  thing, 
ut  it  was  an  organism  founded  for  the  development  within  and 
ithout  of  the  notions  dear  to  it.''  Very  true.  But  will  he 
lease  tell  us  what  these  notions  are?  Does  he  state  these? 
To.  That,  according  to  him  and  his  class,  would  be  dogmatiz- 
ig.  We  continually  hear  such  men  talk  about  the  ''grand, 
leas  of  Christianity,"  but  if  we  ask  what  they  believe  these  to 
e,  they  are  silent.  Is  there  reason,  is  there  sense,  is  there 
itelligence  in  this?  And  yet,  if  Presbyterians  or  Meth* 
dists  or  Baptists  agree  among  themselves  what  they  believe 
hese  grand  ideas  "  are,  and  formulate  them  into  confessions  of 
&ith,  this  they  call  narrow-mindedness.  If  they  do  not  believe 
hese  creeds  and  confessions  to  be  true,  or  to  teach  Bible  truths, 
Bt  them  tell  us  what  the  Scriptures  do  teach.  Methodists, 
baptists,  Presbyterians,  etc.,  believe  that  the  Bible  teaches  cert- 
ain truths,  and  hence  consistently  formulate  these  into  confes- 
ions  of  faith  and  accept  them  as  the  truth  taught.  Now  this 
9  honest;  this  is  consistent,  this  is  reasonable,  this  is  an  intel- 
ectual  religion. 

II.  Secondly,  it  will  not  be  diflScult  to  learn  why  it  is  import- 
nt  to  urge  such  an  intellectual  religion. 
1.  Our  age  demands  it. 

This  is  an  age  of  intense  intellectuality  in  all  departments  of 
ife.     It  is  becoming  universally  seen  and  recognized  that  there 
9  a  science  of  all  things.    And  religion  is  not  the  least  science 
a  the  world..   The  following  three  points  are  said  to  constitute 
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physical  science :  (1)  Observation  of  facts ;  (2)  Induction  of 
laws  from  those  facts;  (S)  Verification  of  these  laws  by  experi- 
ment. '''Our  religion  includes  these  three  steps,  and  hence  is  a 
science.  In  the  words  of  James  F.  Clarke,  The  facts  of  con- 
sciousness constitute  the  basis  of  religious  science.  These  facta 
are  as  real,  and  as  constant,  as  those  which  are  perceived 
through  the  senses.  Faith,  Hope  and  Love  are  as  real  as  form, 
sound,  color.  The  moral  laws  also,  which  may  be  deduced 
from  such  experience  are  real  and  permanent,  and  these  laws 
can  be  verified  in  the  daily  course  of  human  life.  If  this  is  so 
it  will  make  the  science  of  religion  possible." 

Men  require  clear-cut  definitions  in  all  sciences,  definite 
principles  upon  which  the  science  is  founded ;  and  shall  we  then 
not  have  these  in  religion  ?  If  creeds  and  confessions  of  faith 
are  such  clear-cut  definitions,  and  classified  definite  princi- 
ples of  religion,  are  we  to  destroy  them  7  Does  not  our  age  on 
the-contrary  demand  these?  Why  shall  we  be  asked  in  relig- 
ion to  destroy  them,  and  the  very  opposite  be  demanded  in  other 
departments?  Do  we  not  know  that  a  demand  is  made  more 
and  more,  strongly  every  day  for  sciences  to  be  made  definite  ? 
to  be  expressed  in  systematized  forms  ?  Why  then  shall  relig- 
ion be  asked  to  lay  aside  its  systematized  beliefs,  and  hold  to 
only  general,  undefined  principles?  Nay,  it  is  not  dogmatism 
on  the  part  of  the  church  which  urges  acceptance  of  a  creed 
and  the  study  of  ^'Confessions  of  Faith,"  and  catechism,  but 
it  is  simply  'following  out  rational  procedures  adopted  by  all 
departments  of  the  sciences.  Our  age,  which  asks  for  princi- 
ples upon  ^htch  to  base  itself,  demands,  therefore,  an  intelli- 
gent understanding  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  religion  ; 
in  other  ^ords  an  intellectual  religion. 

But  further,  if  in  any  age  Christians  have  been  called  upon  to  give 
a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  them,  it  is  this  age.  The  religion 
of  Jesus  is  beset  by  questions  on  every  side.  This  is  an  inquiring 
age.  This  is  an  age  of  critical  research,  of  severe  and  close 
investigation.  Superstition  and  credulity  in  all  their  forms  have 

*  "  Tfen  Great  JUligiom,"  j>t,  it.,  p,  4,  by  Jama  F.  Clarke. 
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taken  anto  themselves  wings  and  are  fast  flying  away.  This 
is  an  age  of  many  interrogation  points.  These  stare  us  in  the 
face  at  every  turn.  And  especially  in  religion.  To  be  a 
Christian  means  not  simply  to  belong  to  some  religious  organ- 
isation, or  to  belong  to  a  Christian  community  or  family,  but 
it  means,  in  its  special  sense,  to  have  within  the  heart  certain 
principles  and  motives  which  make  for  righteousness.  And 
these  principles  are  severely  called  in  question  in  our  day.  Oh ! 
how  necessary  for  Christians  to  understand  them  fully.  We 
need,  oh !  we  need  urgently,  intelligent  Christians  in  our  day. 
Christians  ought  not  to  be  one  whit  behind  the  world  in  readi- 
ness to  be  able  to  give  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  within 
them. 

2.  The  cauee  demands  it. 

Shall  the  important  matter  of  the  soul's  salvation  not  be 
intelligently  understood  7  The  cause  of  Christ  in  itself  is  too 
important  that  the  principles  of  it  shall  not  be  learned  by  its 
adherents.  The  salvation  of  the  soul  is  too  important  than  that 
one  should  not  know  the  reasons  which  there  are  for  believing 
in  it.  Matters  pertaining  to  God,  to  Jesus  the  Christ,  to  heaven, 
to  immortality,  are  too  transcendentty  important  than  that  one 
should  credulously  accept  of  them,  and  not  be  persuaded  of  the 
reasons  which  there  are  for  believing  in  and  accepting  of  them. 
True,  our  religion  is  a  religion  of  faith.  Faith  is  its  watch- 
word. Without  faith  Christianity  cannot  stand.  From  the 
very  nature  of  the  case  it  must  be  so.  But  this  does  not  mean 
that  a  person  must  be  credulous ;  must  be  superstitious.  This 
does  not  mean  a  blind  faith.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  an  intelligent 
faith — faith  founded  upon  experience  and  known  facts.  And 
this  being  the  case,  the  cause  demands  that  there  be  an  intel- 
lectual religion,  a  religion  that  is  a  clear-sounding  trumpet. 
The  Church  of  Christ  needs  clear-sounding  gospel-trumpets  in 
our  day.  Uncertain  sounds  ought  not  to  be  given  from  the 
pulpits.  One  need  be  but  a  very  superficial  observer  of  the 
age  to  be  persuaded,  That  aside  from  Christian  faith  there  is 
manifest  no  single  regulative  principle in  politics,  in  society, 
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in  philosophy,  or  in  science.  Theories  of  men,  clamoring 
loudly  for  acceptance,  and  offering  themselves  as  the  ^'  final 
philosophy  are,  in  the  words  of  Prof.  Welch,  "condemned  by 
Christian  faith,  not  only  as  contradictory  and  hostile  to  each 
other,  bat  as  being  incomplete  and  inadequate  each  in  itself,  yet 
dogmatic  and  persistent  as  if  each  were  infallible.  In  this 
way,  especially,  they  are  disturbing  the  public  jndgmenti 
unsettling  men's  minds^  and  producing  confusion,  public  and 
private/'  What  we  want  amid  this  prevalent  confusion  is  a 
voice  intelligent,  authoritative,  final,  satisfactory,  clear  and 
distinct.  "What  we  need  is  not  the  false  light,  but  the  true; 
true  Christian  faith,  true  science,  reason,  conscience,  true 
religion.  These  will  prove  regulative.  Thus  shall  we  move 
toward  order  instead  of  confusion.  We  want  the  Christian 
faith  which  reposes  upon  the  abiding  truth  of  God  and  His 
word — both  the  written  and  the  living  Word — the  Scriptures 
and  Christ;  upon  the  spiritual  witness  of  the  soul;  the  attesta- 
tion of  conscience  ;  the  affirmations  of  reason  ;  the  evidences  of 
matured  science/'  And  we  want  a  distinct,  clear  enunciation  of 
this  faith — a  definiteneBB  of  teaching,  learned  and  appreciated  by 
all  Christians.  Oh  !  for  definite,  positive  preaching,  teaching 
and  believing !  The  lack  of  it  is  dangerous  to  the  cause  of  Christ. 
It  leads  to  a  negative  religion.  And  as  some  one  has  well 
said :  "A  Church  which  lays  intense  emphasis  on  what  it  does 
not  believe,  and  whose  members  know  not  how  to  express  any 
article  of  faith  without  a  negative  particle,  is  a  nursery  of  skep- 
ticism and  infidelity,  and  nothing  better." 

Further  than  this,  unless  there  is  an  intelligent  faith,  the 
opposer  of  Christianity  has  the  advantage  of  the  Christian. 
How  often  does  not  a  scoffer  make  sport  of  an  unintelligent 
tJhristian — a  Christian  who  has  never  taken  the  trouble  to 
learn  the  principles  in  which  he  professes  to  believe — who  is  a 
Christian  because  his  ''folks"  are,  and  because  he  has  an  idea 
that  he  had  better  be,  and  it  is  just  the  thing  to  be.  Such 
Christians  are  often  ridiculous — simple.  And  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  scoffer  makes  fun  of  such.    What  a  sad  reproach 
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Bach  are  to  the  cause.  The  grand^  glorious,  heavenly  cause  of 
Christ,  founded  upon  eternal  principles  of  truth,  demands  of 
its  adherents  a  full  knowledge  of  these  principles.  In  the 
presence  of  an  intelligent  Christian — one  who  has  studied  the 
principles  of  Christ  and  His  kingdom,  no  scoffer  can  stand ;  he 
mast  hide  his  head  in  shame  and  confusion.  Shall  one  make 
fun  of  God?  of  heaven?  of  immortality?  of  Jesus?  in  the 
presence  of  one  fully  imbued  with  the  principles  underlying  an 
intelligent  belief  in  these.  He  cannot;  he  dare  not.  Just  as 
the  gambler  in  his  den  would  slink  in  shame  and  confusion 
should  one  who  had  the  purity  of  inward  life  *'  enter  it ;  just 
as  the  robber  in  the  wilderness  threw  down  his  weapons  and 
cowed  in  shame  and  sorrow  at  the  feet  of  John  the  Divine,  who 
appeared  before  him,  so  will  any  scoffer  hide  in  silence  before 
the  presence  of  one  who,  filled  with  the  holy  principles  of 
Christ,  cannot  but  live  them,  and  exemplify  them  in  all  their 
power  in  his  very  appearance.  Were  Christians  but  deeply 
versed  in  the  holy  truths  of  God's  word  they  would  be  powerful 
and  strong,  they  would  honor  the  Master,  and  greatly  advance 
His  cause. 

8.  A  third  reason  we  mention  why  it  is  important  to  urge  an 
intellectual  religion  is :  individual  Ohristiam  need  it* 

They  need  it  not  only  because  the  age  and  the  cause  demand 
it  of  them,  but  they  need  it  for  their  own  good.  They  are  our 
powerful  Christians,  reliable  Christians,  who  know  whereof 
they  speak  ;  who  are  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  principles  of 
God's  Word.  You  never  hear  of  such  falling  away  and  becom- 
ing a  reproach  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  They  stand  when  storms 
of  opposition  come :  when  contrary  winds  blow.  They  stand  like 
the  sturdy  oak  in  the  forest,  whose  roots  are  strong  and  deep, 
unaffected  by  the  tempests'  beating.  If  the  roots  of  the  faith 
of  the  Christians  are  not  grounded  firmly  in  the  eternal  prin- 
ciples of  God's  Word,  they  cannot  endure  the  beating  of  the 
tempest  and  the  raging  of  the  storm.  It  is  dangerous  for  the 
soul  not  to  be  such  Christians.  Why,  self-protection  should 
lead  us  to  be  careful  in  this  matter.    Who  fall  away  generally 
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from  the  Church  ?  Whose  names  soon  become  unmeaning  on 
the  Church's  roll  of  membership  ?  Who  are  but  nominal 
Christians  ?  Who  but  those  who  have  joined  the  Church  under 
excitement,  or  from  mercenary  motives,  and  do  not  study  to 
grow  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord ;  who  do  not 
become  grounded  in  the  faith.  Do  you  ever  hear  of  a  person 
who  is  faithful  to  grow  in  grace  not  only,  but  also  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  as  returning  to  the 
beggarly  elements  of  the  world  ?  as  becoming  a  mere  nominal 
Christian  ?  No,  but  they  grow  in  power  more  and  more,  add- 
ing "  precept  upon  precept,  precept  upon  precept ;  line  upon 
line,  line  upon  line;  here  a  little,  and  there  a  little;"  they 
grow  in  power  for  God,  for  truth,  for  righteousness.  Such 
stand  like  a  house  built  up6n  an  eternal  rock. 

In  order  that  the  individual  may  be  a  true  and  happy  Chris- 
tian he  needs  to  be  an  intelligent  Christian.  True  spirituality 
of  heart  and  a  loving,  devoted,  personal,  cheering  piety,  cannot 
be  maintained  unless  one  is  an  intelligent  Christian.  What 
saved  the  individual  and  gave  him  peace  of  soul,  but  a  return 
to  an  intelligent  understanding  and  an  individual  study  of 
God's  Word,  when  he  was  swallowed  up  and  lost  in  ignorance 
of  it,  by  the  Church  in  Luther's  time  ?  A  diffusion  of  Chris- 
tian knowledge  and  of  the  principles  of  Christianity  among  the 
people,  a  return  to  intellectual  religion,  saved  men's  personal 
religion.  The  Church  never  truly  prospers,  never  truly  grows 
in  power  for  truth  and  righteousness  unless  there  is  an  atten- 
tion paid  to  a  high  degree  of  Christian  knowledge  among  the 
people.  Chain  the  Bible  in  dingy  cathedrals  and  monks'  cells^ 
make  it  a  sealed  book  as  far  as  the  people  are  concerned,  and 
you  destroy  personal  religion,  and  personal  religion  being 
destroyed,  you  destroy  the  only  religion  which  gives  true  spiri- 
tual power  and  growth  to  the  soul,  and  this  being  destroyed, 
the  Church  becomes  a  failure.  W^by  is  the  name  Scotchman  a 
synonym  for  a  noble,  staunch,  firm,  man  of  God  ?  Is  it  not 
the  intellectual  religion  which  prevails  there,  and  which  pre- 
vailed especially  in  the  last  two  or  three  centuries  ?    "  They 
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were  taught  to  read,  if  taught  nothing  more,  that  they  might 
at  any  rate  be  able  to  read  the  Bible — the  word  of  God.  This 
was  the  proud  pre-eminence  of  every  Scotsman  of  those  days; 
he  could  read  the  Bible  and  knew  its  meaning  word  for  word^ 
equally  with  the  most  learned  in  the  land.  Alone  of  all  the 
peasantry  in  Europe  the  Scottish  peasantry  as  a  body  could  do 
this,  and  often  by  fireside  and  wayside, 

'  Reasoned  high 
Of  Providence,  foreknowledge,  will  and  fate. 
Fixed  fate,  free  will,  foreknowledge  absolute.' " 

Thus  writes  one  in  the  ^^ScoUish  Review  concerning 
Scotland  during  the  time  from  the  Reformation  to  the 
Revolution;  he  continues:  ^'How  the  spirit  of  those  men 
continued  into  the  next  century  we  also  know;  and  tlie 
wrestlings  and  wreckage  which  fill  it  are  among  the  saddest 
things  in  history.  Parish  schools  were  few  enough  in  the 
first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  yet  the  intelligence 
of  the  people  astonished  their  Episcopal  well-wishers,  Bishops 
Burnet  and  Leighton,  who  were  amazed,  as  the  former  of  them 
tells  us,  to  sec  how  the  very  meanest  of  them,  even  their  cot- 
tagers and  their  servants,  could  argue  on  the  points  of  govern- 
ment and  the  power  of  princes  in  the  matters  of  religion. 
Upon  all  these  topics  they  had  texts  of  Scripture  at  hand, 
and  were  ready  with  their  answers  to  anything  which 
was  said  to  them.'*  Truly,  individual  study  of  God's  word, 
resulting  in  an  intellectual  religion,  '^has  made  Scotland  what 
she  is,  and  given  her  a  people  which  for  intellectual  fire  and 
sustained  strength  of  purpose  and  endurance  has  no  equal. 
Long  distracted  and  spent  in  conflict  and  self-defense  these 
high  qualities  shone  out  in  brilliant  individual  forms  when 
peace  and  quiet  prevailed ;  and  in  Hume,  Burns,  Scott,  Living- 
stone and  Carlyle  has  given  us  types  of  human  nature  of  uni- 
versal interest  and  the  most  commanding  influence."  * 

Some  time  ago  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  I  was  privileged  to  be 

*  Scottish  Review. 
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Ihe  guest  of  a  native  Scotchman.  The  first  eharacteristie 
I  observed  was  the  unusaal  Christian  intelligence  shown  by  the 
entire  family.  My  host  led  me  into  the  parlor  and  pointed  to 
a  large  portrait  of  his  mother,  long  since  gone  to  her  heayenly 
home,  sitting  near  a  table  upon  which  lay  a  Bible  and  Baxter's 
works ;  in  her  hand  open  before  her  she  held  Boston's  Fonr- 
fold  State," — ^books  which  require  a  study  to  master.  Snob 
were  the  everyday  books,''  said  my  host,  which  we  saw  our 
parents  read,  and  which  we  were  made  to  read  when  we  grew 
old  enough  to  begin  to  understand  them."  And  then,  with  a 
sigh,  he  added  :  ^'  How  different  it  is  to-day  I  thought  as  I 
stood  before  the  portrait :  "  No  wonder  thac  Scotland  has  such 
a  remarkable  history  religiously."  And  I  thought,  too  :  "How 
different,  indeed,  from  our  reading !"  Who  reads  books  of  that 
character  now?  Dime  novels,  trashy,  evanescent  literature 
prevail ;  or  light  stories  redeemed  from  positive  and  complete 
irrelevancy  to  Christianity  by  an  unimportant,  inconspicuous 
religious  vein  running  through  them.  Such  find  their  way  into 
many  Sabbath-school  libraries  !  And  this  sort  of  literature  is  to 
feed  the  souls  of  children  and  youth  !  Oh  !  these  produce  not 
tough  Christian  sinew  and  bone ;  these  produce  spiritual  dys- 
pepsia. 

It  is  not  due  to  a  pessimistic  spirit  that  we  say  that  in  this 
we  are  retrograding,  however  fast  we  may  be  advancing  in 
other  things.  A  great  deal  of  fun  is  made  of,  and  criticism 
expended  upon  the  old  custom  of  catechetical  instruction  ;  and 
perhaps  it  is  not  practicable  for  our  age  to  return  to  it,  but 
much  is  to  be  said  in  its  favor.  We  smile  perhaps  at  the  en- 
thusiasm displayed  by  the  foreign  delegates  at  the  great  Synod 
of  Dordrecht  in  regard  to  the  courses  pursued  in  securing  the 
study  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  especially  the  pourse  pur- 
sued in  Switzerland  and  Hessel.  When  asked  in  regard  to  it, 
the  delegates  from  these  countries  replied :  "  Whenever  in 
our  country  a  young  couple  desire  to  marry,  they  are 
required  previously  to  appear  before  the  pastor  and  to 
sustain  an  examination  in  the  Catechism.  If  their  knowl- 
edge of  it  is  found  to  be  defective  the  wedding  is  postponed 
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until  they  show  greater  familiarity  with  that  symbol."  *  But 
in  that  age^  when  catechetical  instruction  was  so  prevalent^ 
there  were  staunch  Christian  men  and  women  formed,  who 
stood  up  for  the  faith  nobly,  and  whose  courage  and  staunch- 
ness and  religious  intelligence  secured  to  us  the  distinguish- 
ing blessings  of  our  spiritual,  free,  intelligent  Christian 
institutions.  Sabbath-schools,  it  is  said,  are  taking  the  place 
and  are  doing  the  work  formerly  done  by  Catechetical  instruc- 
tion. Tes,  thank  God  for  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath- 
school.  But  is  the  fear  not  well  grounded  that  its  work  is  not 
so  conducted  that  it  is  producing  men  and  women  powerful  in 
the  knowledge  of  systematic  Bible  truth  as  did  our  schools  of 
Catechetical  instruction  ?  If  the  Sabbath-school  is  to  take 
the  place  of  catechetical  instruction,  let  us  pray  that  our 
Sabbath-schools  may  produce  men  and  women  staunch  in  the 
faith  of  God's  Word,  well  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  Christ's  Church! 
The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  this: 

1.  The  pulpit  should  not  cater  to  the  suicidal  cry  from  many 
quarters  in  our  day  for  sentimental  or  sensational  preaching 
and  teaching,  but  should*  preach  and  teach  systematized  doctrine 
— that  which  normally  feeds  and  nourishes  the  soul. 

2.  Family  instruction  in  the  Bible  should  not  be  neglected, 
and  relegated  to  the  work  of  the  Sabbath-school,  but  should  be 
faithfully  attended  to. 

3.  Sabbath-schools  should  be  very  careful  to  give  sound  and 
substantial,  and  not  light  or  sensational  instruction  to  scholars. 

4.  Individuals  should  be  zealous  and  persevering  in  daily 
private  study  of  God's  Word,  and  not  a  hurried  reading,  for 
conscience'  sake^  of  a  few  verses  now  and  then. 

If  these  four  points  were  observed,  what  increased  power  for 
good  would  there  be  exercised  in  the  world  by  Christians! 
What  great  blessings  would  come  from  God  upon  communities ! 
What  joy  and  peace  and  love  would  fill  all  hearts^  and  how  fully 
prepared  would  they  be  made  for  the  kingdom  of  God  in  heaven  ! 
*  Hansen's  History  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  Netherlands,  p.  173. 
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That  indicated  a  stupendous  clash  of  opinion  when  the  Phari- 
sees and  Sadducees  demanded  a  sign  from  heaven,  and  Jesus  told 
them  that  they  failed  to  discern  the  signs  of  the  times.  He 
had  done  many  things  by  which  His  divine  power  and  authority 
were  fully  demonstrated,  and  which  pointed  to  the  presence  of 
a  crisis  in  the  history  of  the' human  race  such  as  had  not  come 
before.  The  significance  and  aim  of  what  was  now  at  hand 
could  not  be  signalised  merely  by  the  signs  of  by-gone  days. 
The  divine  and  human  were  now  in  close  personal  historic 
union,  and  the  signs  of  the  times  in  accord  with  this  central 
world-historic  fact  stood  for  spiritual  regeneration  of  man  and 
of  human  kind,  direct  and  personal,  rather  than  for  any  out- 
ward display  of  miraculous  power  over  the  physical  forces  of 
nature. 

The  miracles  of  Jesus  made  a  strong  impression.  Many  were 
led  to  suspect,  when  they  saw  what  He  did,  that  at  last  a  great 
prophet  had  once  more  risen  in  Israel,  if,  indeed,  the  Messiah 
was  not  actually  at  hand.  Therefore  they  had  visions  of  a 
coming  world  empire,  of  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  power 
and  of  the  universal  supremacy  of  the  throne  of  David.  And 
to  make  sure  of  all  this  a  sign  from  heaven,  such  as  was  given 
in  the  days  of  Moses  or  of  Joshua,  was  demanded.  Such  a 
sign,  it  was  taken,  would  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  an- 
cient traditions  of  the  covenanted  people  and  an  infallible  guar- 
antee that  the  divine  promises  should  presently  be  realized  in  a 
grand  world  historic  way.  Hence  measures  were  in  contemplation 

to  make  the  Nazarene  king  after  the  multitudes  had  witnessed 
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His  astounding  miracles.  And  as  He  foiled  them  at  every  at- 
tempt of  this  kind,  and  yet  continued  to  urge  His  claims  with  a 
most  positive  authority,  the  friction  between  Him  and  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  secularized  notions  of  His  people  became 
more  and  more  intense  and  direct. 

This  caused  the  combined  demand  of  the  two  rival  sects  for  a  sign 
from  heaven.  They  were  told  that  a  sign  should  be  given  them,  long 
since  made  historic  in  the  life  of  the  chosen  people,  the  sign  of 
the  prophet  Jonas.  This  brought  the  issue  to  a  fixed  point. 
The  dramatic  history  of  the  ancient  prophet  prefigured  what 
was  to  be  the  primal  historic  force  and  central  energy  of  the 
world's  redemption.  Jesus — living,  sufferings  <]yin^  and  rising 
from  the  dead  the  third  day — puts  Himself  forward  as  the  one 
sign  which  stands  for  all  the  ages,  and  to  which  is  relegated 
the  destiny  of  mankind.  In  his  divine-human  person,  thus 
humbled  and  exalted,  were  fulfilled  and  realized  all  the  Messi- 
anic promises  and  hopes  back  to  the  days  of  Jonas  and  beyond^ 
to  paradise  and  the  fall ;  and  from  Him  were  to  proceed  the  di- 
vine impulses  which  lift  the  race  to  the  sense  of  universal 
brotherhood  and  universal  redemption. 

It  is  sad,  indeed,  that  the  secularized  hopes  of  the  day  stood 
in  the  way  of  this  Christologic,  or,  rather,  Christocentric  solu- 
tion of  the  dignity  and  destiny  of  manhood,  and  that  neither  the 
Pharisees  nor  the  Sadduceen  had  the  moral  capacity  to  rise  to 
the  proper  conception  of  the  historic  genius  and  design  of  the 
Old  Testament  economy.  But  we,  who  are  far  more  favored 
than  they,  haying  the  Christologic  growth  and  experience 
of  nearly  nineteen  centuries  to  guide  us  in  our  judgment,  ought 
to  be  slow  to  judge  those  who  lived  when  all  the  grand  historic 
evolutions  of  the  Christian  life  were  yet  in  the  future,  and  when 
the  fearful  pressure  of  the  times  was  calculated  to  make  the 
Abrahamic  stock  adhere  rigidly  to  its  historic  identity  and  secu- 
lar hopes.  We,  with  our  greater  light  and  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  progress  of  the  world  under  the  control  and 
moulding  power  of  the  Christian  faith,  find  ourselves  so  much  mixed 
up  with  the  material  and  secular  movements  and  interests  of  the 
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age  that  we  are  slow  to  see,  what  was,  and  is  still,  and  forever  shall 
be,  the  one  centre  and  primal  force  by  which  the  social  world 
lives  and  moves  and  has  its  being.  And  since  we,  living  at  this 
advanced  age  and  so  long  after  Jesus  was  confronted  with  the 
scepticism  of  His  generation,  become  so  easily  confnsed  in 
so  plain  and  boldly  defined  a  historic  issue,  we  should  stand 
modest  and  dumb  in  the  presence  of  the  blind  unbelief  of  the 
Jews  at  the  coming  in  of  our  era. 

The  Pagan  world,  it  is  well  understood,  remained  under  ab- 
solute power  against  which  there  was  no  remedy  in  the  way  of 
individual  and  social  progress.  And  this  was  because  the  Pagan 
world  was  ignorant  of  the  origin  of  man  and  of  his  dignity  and 
destiny.  But  where  Christianity  took  root  the  case  was  soon 
found  to  be  radically  different.  Here  the  individual  advanced 
and  society  developed  into  comparatively  free  and  self-reliant 
communities  and  nationalities.  It  is  true  the  process  of  growth 
in  the  history  of  Christendom  went  forward  in  the  face  of  gigan- 
tic conflicts.  Arbitrary  power  on  the  one  hand,  and  arbitrary 
individual  caprice  on  the  other,  came  largely  to  view.  But  out 
of  this  conflict,  guided  by  the  historic  genius  of  the  gospel,  came 
the  magnificent  harmony  and  sublime  aim  of  our  modern  life, 
which  has  the  promise  of  universal  triumph  in  the  unification  of 
the  race.  It  is  just  here  where  we  are  called  upon  to  study  and 
comprehend  the  distinctive  character  of  our  era  and  our  day, 
lest  we  remain  as  ignorant  of  the  real  significance  of  what  it 
passing  before  our  modern  eyes  as  were  the  Pharisees  and  Sadda- 
cees,  and  all  others  not  in  the  secret  of  the  Christologic  world- 
fact,  of  the  import  and  testimony  of  the  sign  of  their  day. 

European  life  presents  an  interesting  subject  of  study.  There 
was  a  continual  tendency  to  war,  to  a  violent  breaking  up  into 
factions  and  municipalities  and  powers  in  opposition  to  the  en- 
forcement of  authority.  This  state  of  things  was  chronic  and 
ran  through  the  ages,  and  was  taken  to  be  a  fixed  order  of 
things  that  would  not  likely  be  surmounted.  And  just  here  it 
was  that  the  Christian  world  failed  to  comprehend  the  necessary 
outcome  of  the  genius  of  its  own  faith.     The  promise  and  di- 
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yine  guarantee  was  from  the  beginning  that  there  should  be  ul- 
timate unification,  harmony  and  peace ;  but  as  far  as  men  could 
see  there  was  only  strife,  persecution  and  war.  And  this  chronic 
state  of  antagonism  is  still  largely  in  force.  Up  to  the  begin- 
ning of  our  century  there  was  hardly  a  tangible  sign  that  this 
awful  spell  of  social  conflict  should  ever  be  broken.  Now, 
however,  it  looks  as  if  we  had  reached  a  grand  climax,  and  as  if 
modern  history  was  at  last  flowing  in  the  current  of  a  common 
brotherhood  and  of  the  complete  unification  of  the  nationalities 
of  the  world  under  the  banner  of  a  common  faith. 

Italy,  as  a  country,  has  a  history  of  thirty  centuries,  but  its 
political  unification  was  reached  for  the  first  time  only  a  few 
years  ago.  During  many  hundreds  of  years  the  people  of  this 
classic  peninsula  spoke  one  language  and  had  one  religion,  and 
yet  they  could  not  unite  as  one  people  and  political  power  in 
the  family  of  European  Christendom.  Finally  their  deep- 
rooted  antagonisms  of  such  long  standing  have  been  overcome 
as  by  an  unseen  divine  force,  at  a  time  when  the  leading  minds 
of  the  period  looked  for  nothing  but  the  usual  failure,  and  Italy 
stands  at  last  as  a  national  unit  among  the  dominant  powers 
of  the  continent.  Germany  has  a  somewhat  similar  history. 
She,  in  spite  of  her  strongly-marked  popular  identity,  her  lan- 
guage, her  religion  and  her  territorial  position,  all  of  which 
suggested  the  wisdom  of  political  economic  unity,  was  for  a  long 
time  divided  into  scores  of  warring  principalities  and  powers. 
And  to  get  an  idea  how  this  fragmentary  condition  of  the  Teu- 
tonic family  worked  for  the  safety  and  peace  of  its  members, 
one  needs  only  to  have  a  glimpse  of  the  bloody  wars  of  Fred- 
erick II.  of  Prussia  and  of  the  stupendous  campaigns  of 
Napoleon.  But  although  the  Germans  felt  this  great  national 
evil  keenly,  and  dreamt  of  national  unity  for  centuries,  they 
found  it  possible  only  under  the  pressure  of  the  late  war  with 
France  to  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a  German  empire  and  to  take 
their  place  as  one  of  the  foremost  powers  of  Europe. 

These  are  only  a  few  instances  showing  the  present  ruling 
tendencies  of  the  life  and  politics  of  the  Old  World.    The  his- 
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toric  sweep  of  these  tendencies  is  much  broader  than  the  terri- 
tories of  the  two  nations  just  brought  into  notice.  The  life  of 
Europe  is  running  more  or  less  in  the  same  current  and  strug- 
gling towards  the  same  goal.  The  unifying  temper  of  the  times 
is  reaching  out  even  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  continent,  and 
is  drawing  the  tribes  and  nationalities  of  other  continents  and 
of  the  islands  of  the  seas  into  its  broad  drift.  This  makes  it 
look  as  if  the  unification  of  the  race  was  not  only  probable  in 
agreement  with  Christologic  hopes  and  promises,  but  that  it  is 
actually  going  forward  rapidly  under  the  pressure  of  modern 
ideas  and  tendencies.  On  this  ;»ide  of  the  broad  Atlantic  the 
movement  is  far  in  advance.  Our  history  dates  back  a  century 
or  two  only.  It  started  under  the  full  force  of  the  chronic  ten- 
dency to  divide.  Those  who  came  here  as  early  settlers  fled 
from  home  and  country  in  the  old  world  to  find  toleration  and 
freedom  in  the  new.  Colonies  were  founded  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  British  crown,  but  these  had  no  sense  of  nationality 
or  power  to  unite  as  one  people.  Increasing  troubles  with  the 
mother  country  drove  them  gradually  into  a  confederation,  but 
this  hung  very  loosely  together.  The  great  revolutionary 
struggle  prepared  the  way  for  the  coming  nation  and  led  to  the 
organization  of  the  general  government.  Yet  when  this  climax 
was  reached  the  old  habit  of  flying  apart  and  falling  to  pieces 
was  not  left  behind.  For  the  greater  part  of  a  century  the 
union  of  States  was  tried  and  strained  by  sectional  differences 
and  conflicting  theories  of  the  rights  of  the  States  and  the  pow- 
ers of  the  national  authorities.  Through  all  this  the  republic 
has  padsed  triumphantly,  and  the  nation  now  is  a  unit  and  a 
power  in  a  broad  historic  sense.  The  territorial  domain,  the 
language,  the  religion  of  the  country,  all  have  much  to  do  with 
the  strength  and  significance  of  her  unity  as  a,  nation,  but  the 
basis  of  this  grand  national  union  lies  still  deeper  than  any  or 
all  of  these  specific  elements  of  its  existence  may  suggest.  It 
is  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  and 
is  firmly  rooted  in  the  popular  conviction  of  the  brotherhood  of 
men  and  the  equality  of  all  before  the  law.    Of  course  we  have 
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not  come  to  absolute  perfection  in  the  enforcement  of  the  cen- 
tral conception  of  the  times.  Our  growth  in  this  direction  is 
not  complete,  but  it  has  carried  such  volume  and  force  that 
nothing  can  likely  prevent  it  from  coming  to  the  full  fruition 
of  its  sublime  ideal.  Whatever  comes  in  conflict  with  this 
pronounced  cardinal  temper^  of  our  American  life  and  national 
unity,  is  confronted  as  the  enemy,  not  of  the  nation  only,  but  of 
the  race^  and  such  a  power  cannot  easily  be  resisted  or  diverted 
from  its  well-defined  aims. 

Hence  we  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  the  family  of  nations, 
not  by  diplomatic  polj^y  or  formal  treaty,  but  by  the  moral 
force  of  our  advanced  ideas  and  the  genius  of  our  institutions. 
And  looking  at  the  present  status  of  the  secular  world  all 
around  us  from  our  American  standpoint,  and  seeing  tbe  tend- 
ency everywhere  towards  the  development  of  strong  unified 
nationalities  and  an  equitable  balance  of  power,  we  may  be  ex- 
cused for  entertaining  the  hope  and  even  the  fixed  opinion  that 
the  whole  race  is  approaching  a  magnificent  culmination.  Na- 
poleon had  the  ambition  to  strike  for  the  political  union  of 
Europe  under  his  imperial  headship,  and  he  fought  sanguinary 
battles  to  compel  the  nations  to  submit  to  his  demands.  The 
spirit  and  the  method  of  this  Napoleonic  attempt  were,  how- 
ever, as  foreign  to  the  genius  of  modern  cizilization  as  were  the 
conquests  of  Alexander  and  the  imperial  aspirations  of  Julius 
Caesar.  The  unity  of  the  day  is  coming  by  more  humane 
methods,  and  these  methods  are  meeting  with  better  success. 
Oriental  castes  and  other  kindred  wrongs  and  evils  have  long 
since  dropped  out  of  the  economy  of  our  Western  life.  May  we 
not  look  for  the  speedy  removal  of  still  remaining  barbarisms 
and  an  era  of  unity  and  freedom  which  shall  proceed  to  cover 
the  earth. 

But  it  is  time  we  should  return  to  the  consideration  of  the 
religious  aspect  of  this  great  question.  Secularism  in  its  best 
sense,  and  in  its  broadest  scope  and  most  humanizing  signifi- 
cance, is  but  one  side  of  the  life  of  the  race.  Religion  and  the 
church  are  on  the  other  side  and  make  up  a  primal  factor  of 
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all  social  progress.  These  two  historic  forces,  the  secalar  and 
the  religioas,  are  so  intimately  related  that  the  tendencies  of 
the  one  are  shared  by  the  other,  and  both  together  are  often 
judged  by  the  same  standard.  The  church  divided  as  the  sec- 
ular world  did,  and  that  in  a  similar  conflict  of  authority  and 
freedom.  This  conflict  started  far  back  in  the  past,  but  its 
culmination  came  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Since  then  the 
breaking  away  from  the  sense  of  ecclesiastical  unity  has  been 
radical  and  extreme ;  so  much  so  indeed  that  it  was  taken  to  be 
normal  and  fixod  like  the  kindred  habit  of  politics.  But  times 
change  and  so  do  the  ideas  and  habits  of  the  religious  world. 
The  tide  is  evidently  turning  and  we  are  beginning  to  drift 
toward  a  unity  of  churches  that  will  perhaps  be  more  grand 
and  effiective  than  anything  of  the  kind  that  has  yet  been  real- 
ized. It  will  not  likely  be  a  unity  under  the  enforced  primacy 
of  any  outward  authority.  It  will  rather  be  the  spontaneous 
growth  of  a  fellow  feeling  coming  from  a  common  faith  and 
fraternal  devotion  to  the  one  great  cause  of  Christ  and  hu- 
manity. 

There  are  signs  of  a  growing  tendency  of  this  kind,  and  this 
tendency  is  running  very  much  like  that  of  the  political  world; 
Churches  of  a  kindred  spirit  and  faith  are  forming  alliances  or 
are  entering  into  organic  union.  In  this  way  strong  organiza- 
tions are  growing  up  which  will  have  great  influence  in  putting 
forward  the  claims  of  religion  and  Christian  morality.  And 
along  with  this  denominational  growth  will  come  also  greater 
harmony  and  co-operation  between  the  various  ecclesiastical 
bodies.  Such  union  will  create  a  Catholic  evangelic  force  and 
plastic  power  which  cannot  be  easily  hindered  or  defeated  in 
carrying  the  light  of  the  gospel  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  in 
lifting  the  race  more  and  more  out  of  the  narrow  ruts  of  a  car- 
nal secularism.  If  this  is  an  age  specifically  inclined  to  doubt 
and  unbelief,  as  we  are  often  reminded  and  warned,  it  is  em- 
phatically also  an  age  of  revival  of  apostolic  zeal  and  energy. 
In  this  lies^  great  promise  for  the  future.  The  schisms  of  the 
past  and  of  the  present  are  being  overruled  for  good,  and  will 
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faelp  immensely  in  making  a  unity  of  the  broadest  and  most  ben- 
eficent kind  possible.  And  the  scientific  antagonisms  to  the 
dogmas  of  the  church  and  of  Christianity  have  already  had  the 
effect  of  drawing  out  the  energies  of  the  religious  mind,  and 
will  likely  arouse  it  more  and  more  as  the  issues  of  the  contest 
become  more  direct  and  positive.  This  measuring  of  strength 
need  cause  no  alarm  to  those  who  can  appreciate  the  value  of 
both  the  secular  and  the  religious  in  our  historic  world  process. 
Religion  can  never  be  driven  out  of  the  world  or  dispensed 
with,  and  as  long  as  the  religion  of  Jesus  is  the  one  power 
which  can  satisfy  the  ethical  and  spiritual  needs  of  the  race 
better  than  any  other  faith  either  ancient  or  modern,  all  tj^e 
superficial  talk  of  the  day  about  the  ultimate  destruction  of  it 
amounts  to  nothing.  And  however  welcome  the  success  of 
physical  and  mental  science  will  ever  be  to  intelligent  thinking 
religious  men^  they  feel  perfectly  sure  that  no  such  science  can 
ever  evolve  a  religious  creed  or  consciousness  that  can  hold 
both  mind  and  heart  like  that  set  forth  in  the  Bible  and  main- 
tained by  the  Christian  world. 

The  church  and  her  Christologic  culture  have  been  a  primal 
force  of  human  progress,  and  they  are  so  still.  And  antago- 
nisms from  the  outside  can  do  no  harm  as  long  as  the  church 
stands  faithfully  by  the  Christologic  genius  of  her  creed. .  In- 
deed such  antagonisms  will  do  her  good  not  only  in  arousing 
her  to  greater  energy,  but  also  in  bringing  together  her  dixrided 
forces  for  a  united  activity  and  advance.  There  need  be  no 
conflict  at  all.  Secular  and  religious  life  should  run  in  har- 
mony. The  church  should  not  crush  or.  depress  material  prog- 
ress— ^rather  should  she  quicken  and  mould  it ;  and  material 
energy  and  growth  should  never  ignore  or  antagonize  the  moral 
support  and  guardianship  of  the  church.:  Hence  if  these  two 
factors  get  into  hostile  conflict  there  is  something  wrong  some- 
where. The  hostilities  of  the  past  show  conclusively  that  there 
was  a  radical  misconception  of  mutual  relationship.  .  It  is  a 
happy  circumstance  that  the  enlarged  views,  whi(;h  rule  the 
temper  of  popular  thinking  in  our.  day^  make  it  possible  to 
25 
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promptly  correct  errors  of  this  sort  and  to  make  our  progres- 
sive energies  move  smoothly  along. 

The  cause  of  missions  forces  itself  with  specific  emphasis  on 
the  mind  of  the  churches  at  this  time.  The  time  of  the  Gentiles 
seems  to  be  fully  at  hand.  The  Christian  world,  with  its 
secular  and  religious  supremacy,  has  too  potent  an  influence  to 
be  any  longer  rivalled  and  resisted  by  the  degrading  supersti- 
tions of  Paganism,  and  the  name  of  Christ  once  hated  with  a 
perfect  hatred  is  becoming  a  charm  to  Gentile  ears.  Already 
heathen  countries  are  honey-combed  with  mission  stations. 
The  churches  are  earnestly  at  work  and  are  increasing  and 
unifying  their  forces.  The  idea  is  inspiring.  The  mere  pros- 
pect of  unifying  the  race  and  getting  the  nations  to  adopt  the 
creed,  usages  and  customs  of  our  modern  world  is  enough  to 
draw  out  the  enthusiastic  co-operation  of  a  live  people ;  bat 
when  we  contemplate  in  connection  with  this  the  unification  of 
the  various  branches  of  the  church  for  the  sublime  purpose  of 
making  her  mission  an  absolute  and  speedy  success,  the  inspirit- 
ing force  of  the  movement  is  increased  without  limit. 

And  the  home-field  is  no  less  in  need  of  these  combined 
energies  and  resources.  The  scattered  membership  of  the 
churches  should  be  gathered  and  organised,  and  there  should 
be  no  waste  of  means  in  doing  it.  And  the  large  masses  out- 
side of  the  church  should  be  reached  and  drawn  in.  Hence 
the  oall  for  greater  unity  along  with  increased  zeal  and 
energy.  Besides  the  rising  moral  and  social  issues  of  the 
times  will  have  to  be  met.  Marriage  and  divorce,  as  these 
have  been  allowed  to  run,  require  serious  and  effective  control. 
The  education  and  practical  enfranchisement  of  the  colored 
people  and  the.  industrial  training  and  Christianization  of  the 
Indians,  need  the  guardianship  and  aid  of  a  united  Christian 
people.  The  rapid  increase  of  the  ignorant  and  dangerous 
classes  in  our  large  towns,  cities  and  business  centres,  warn  us 
that  we  must  join  hands  in  bringing  these  people  under 
proper  religious  And  moral  influence.  The  liquor  traflSc  is  a 
monstrous  evil  and  an  aggressive  power — it  will  have  to  be  met 
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and  corrected  by  a  no  less  powerful  and  determined  popu- 
lar will.  Pauperism  and  a  multitude  of  other  social  problems 
are  already  knocking  at  our  doors,  and  are  asking  for  a  rational 
solution.  These  matters  belong  to  the  civil  government  but 
they  cannot  be  left  to  its  exclusive  management.  It  will  be 
difficult  enough  to  get  them  under  satisfactory  control  when  the 
civil  powers  are  backed  up  by  all  the  moral  support  a  united 
Christian  constituency  can  give  them.  And  these  pressing 
issues  are  not  away  in  Europe,  or  in  the  far  off  Oriental  World, 
or  in  the  islands  of  the  distant  seas.  They  confront  us  at  our 
doors,  in  our  families,  in  the  forums  of  the  commonwealth  and 
in  the  politics  of  the  Republic.  They  are  a  practical  matter-of- 
fact  reality  and  in  a  practical  matter-of-fact  way  will  they  have 
to  be  met  and  settled.  Undoubtedly,  therefore,  it  is  a  plain 
case  that  the  growing  unity  of  the  church  is  a  necessity  and  a 
guarantee  of  the  future  culture  and  progress  of  the  race,  as  it 
has  been  a  main  factor  of  its  historic  advancement  hitherto. 

It  is  a  matter  of  comfort  that,  in  the  arena  of  controversy 
and  criticism,  Christian  scholars  of  all  ages  and  climes  have 
triumphantly  withstood  the  onslaughts  of  unbelief.  It  is  well  to 
wield  the  sword  of  learned  argument.  Still  the  primary  force 
of  the  Christian  faith  lies  largely  in  the  beneficence  and 
charitable  work,  and  in  the  full  round  of  an  enlightened  church 
activity.  We  have  had  an  era  of  intense  dogmatic  evolution 
and  of  skilful  biblical  criticism,  and  we  may  now  look  for  a 
larger  measure  of  the  beneficent  energy  of  a  full  grown  Christo- 
logical  unity.  But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  tragic  history 
of  the  prophet  Jonas,  which  our  Lord  put  forward  as  the  one 
sign  by  which  it  should  be  known  whence  His  authority  came 
to  claim  the  faith  and  obedience  of  His  people? 

The  ancient  Hebrew  prophet,  being  cast  into  the  sea  and 
swallowed  by  a  great  fish  but  brought  safely  to  land  again  on 
the  third  day,  is  made  the  typical  exponent  of  the  personal 
history  of  the  Son  of  God.  Why  this  one  sign  and  this  one 
only  ?  Was  it  arbitrary  to  insist  upon  this  and  refuse  the 
sign  asked  for,  when  it  was  well  understood  that  such  evidences 
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of  the  guardian  care  of  Jehovah  had  been  freely  given  in  the 
early  history  of  the  Hebrew  nation. 

Jesus  stood  in  the  bosom  of  His  generation,  and  in  the  life 
of  a  fallen  race,  a  sinless  man  endowed  with  all  the  graces  of  a 
perfect  manhood.  And  as  such  He  had  at  His  command  the 
full  power  of  the  infinite  personal  God.  For  this  reason  His 
relation  to  the  race  was  that  of  the  second  Adam  and  generic 
head.  He  had  not  come  to  teach  only  and  to  set  a  good 
example,  as  many  had  done  before,  but  to  regenerate  and  to 
create  anew.  Hence  His  personality  became  at  once  the 
centre  force  of  the  progress  of  mankind.  Being  free  from  all 
moral  taint  and  above  the  carnal  secular  hopes  and  aims  of  His 
day,  and  having  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  dwellingin  Him  bodily. 
He  was  voluntary  sufferer  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  His 
life.  He  died  and  was  buried,  and  on  the  third  day  He 
rose  from  the  dead.  This  makes  a  complete  historic  parallel 
between  Him  and  His  typical  forerunner  in  the  distant  past. 
Yet  where  this  parallel  ends  the  sublime  Christocentric  signifi- 
cance of  the  historic  concidence  only  begins.  It  was  a  singular 
method  to  challenge  the  faith  and  submission  of  the  world  by 
thus  going  down  into  the  very  depths  of  ignominy  and  human 
misery,  and  it  is  still  more  singular  that  this  strange  method  has 
succeeded  so  admirably  that  it  is  now  on  the  verge  of  a  final 
triumph  over  all  that  may  stand  in  its  way.  The  sign  of  the 
prophet  Jonas  has  thus  become  a  standing  sign  for  all  ages, 
and  its  historico-Christocentric  force  and  significance  must  be 
taken  as  the  guiding  star  of  both  the  religious  and  the  secular 
world  in  their  onward  unifying  movement. 

This  sign  has  ever  been  spoken  against.  Skeptical  critics 
did  their  utmost  to  reduce  the  story  of  Jonah  to  the  level  of 
Oriental  myths,  and  the  champions  of  modern  materialism 
assume  with  great  alacrity  the  likeness  of  Pagan  incarnations 
and  the  divine-human  personality  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  so  we 
see  that  the  two  narratives,  that  of  the  prophet  and  that  of 
Christ,  are  both  deprived  of  their  supernatural  character  by 
the  skepticism  of  the  day.    Both  must  stand  or  fall  together, 
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therefore^  on  the  principle  of  divinity  on  which  they  are  made 
to  rest.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  possibility  of  the 
restoration  of  Jonah  by  the  same  power  that  raised  Jesus  from 
the  dead,  neither  can  there  be  any  doubt  of  the  ability  of  Him 
who  raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead  to  take  charge  of  the 
destiny  of  both  the  physical  and  the  social  world.  But  we  need 
not  stop  here  to  prove  the  divinity  of  this  double  historic  sign 
and  narrative.  It  is  enough  to  stand  by  the  tangible  results  of 
the  world  comprehensive  influence  of  the  same.  Two  events 
like  those  which  our  one  sign  represents  were  altogether  likely 
to  be  soon  forgotten ;  Jonah  was  but  an  obscure  Hebrew 
prophet  and  Jesus  was  born  in  a  stable  and  lived  a  comparatively 
obscure  life  which  ended  with  the  ignominy  of  the  cross.  But 
they  have  not  been  forgotten.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem  the 
world  has  been  revolutionized  by  the  Christologic  contents  of 
the  sign.  There  is  to-day  no  civilization,  no  enlightenment, 
not  a  single  triumph  of  humane  and  elevating  principle  in  the 
world  that  is  not  due  to  the  humiliation  and  exaltation  of  the 
incarnate  Son  of  God.  It  is  the  nations  who  believe  in  Him 
who  are  leading  humanity  to  higher  levels  of  freedom  and 
knowledge,  to  purity  of  thought  and  heroism  of  action,  and 
they  do  these  things  by  virtue  of  their  faith  in  Him.  Busi- 
ness and  pleasure  and  trade  and  empires  have  come  and  gone, 
like  the  snow  melted  away  ;  but  Jesus  has  not  only  been  the 
same  yesterday  and  to-day — He  has  marvelously  increased  in 
power  and  dominion  as  the  one  divine-human  universal  world 
Helper.  Is  it  not  reasonable,  therefore,  to  hold  and  insist 
that  no  other  sign  shall  ever  take  the  place  of  the  one  which 
our  Lord  has  set  up  as  the  perpetual  testimony  of  His  life  on 
earth,  of  His  sufferings  and  death  for  the  sin  of  the  world,  and 
of  His  glorious  resurrection  and  ascension  as  the  generic 
mediatorial  Head  of  our  fallen  race  ? 

It  is  solemnly  significant  that  the  much  vaunted  Oriental 
mytbologic  incarnations  have  done  nothing  for  the  economic 
social  and  material  advancement  of  their  numerous  votaries 
during  the  nineteen  centuries  of  our  era.    During  all  this  time 
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the  Indo-Oermanic  tribes,  as  all  the  Pagan  massses  elsewhere, 
were  firmly  held  in  the  iron  grasp  of  a  stupid  idolatry.  Sacred 
elephants,  and  cows,  and  monkeys,  were  generously  cared  for, 
while  unfortunate  suffering  men  and  women,  and  helpless 
children,  were  exposed  and  allowed  to  perish  without  mercy. 
Womanhood  and  widowhood  remained  firmly  bound  to  a  hope- 
less level  of  social  degradation.  Society  was  held  to  absolute 
caste  division  which  nature  abhors  and  Christian  public  opinion 
repudiates  as  the  very  quintessence  of  ignorance  and  of  mean- 
ness combined.  Thus  Asiatic  tribes  were  kept  at  a  dead  stand- 
still. Not  a  single  one  of  their  many  cruel  ancient  barbaric 
notions  and  savageries  did  they  give  up  until  they  were  compelled 
to  do  so  by  the  strong  arm  of  western  nations.  There  was  no 
growth  in  this  Pagan  economy  for  the  individual  or  society 
in  dignity  and  freedom.  All  ran  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other, on  the  same  fixed  monotonous  level.  Not  so  in  Europe 
where  the  evangel  of  the  God-man  prevailed  and  became  the 
dominating  force  of  popular  culture.  Here  the  tribes  and 
people  were  as  barbarous  and  as  cruel  .as  in  central  Asia,  but 
they  were  not  held  down  to  their  barbarisms  as  the  ages  rolled 
on.  At  the  coming  in  of  the  Christologic  evangel  a  conflict 
began  which  lifted  up  the  individual  and  emancipated  the  race. 
Hence  barbarisms  were  rooted  up  and  rooted  out,  and  society 
assumed  a  new  face  and  a  new  character.  This  is  a  singular 
historical  coincidence  if  the  incarnations  of  divinity  were  all 
alike  fictitious  in  the  Pagan  and  the  Christian  world.  It  will 
be  a  little  hard  to  account,  in  a  satisfactory  way,  for  this 
stupendous  difference  of  ethic  personal  and  economic  results  on 
the  basis  of  isothermal  lines,  climatic  or  local  influences,  and 
the  data  of  evolutionary  theories. 

In  view  of  the  past  and  the  present,  modern  Christendom  can 
do  no  otherwise  than  stand  firmly  and  calmly  by  the  Christo- 
centric  significance  of  the  one  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonaji.  It 
was  and  is  and  shall  be  the  infallible  divine  guarantee  of  pro- 
gress and  freedom,  of  safety  and  peace.  It  carries  with  it  a 
perpetual  motive  to  individual  exertion  and  social  co-operation. 
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What  bj  its  evangelic  inflaence  and  culture  cannot  be  reached 
or  realized  by  one  generation  may  surely  be  accomplished  by  the 
generations  which  come  after.  It  is  a  live  process  of  a  live 
historic  world  force  which  moves  and  develops  by  degrees  and 
is  sure  to  reach  its  aims  as  it  proceeds.  It  does  not  confront 
the  world  only  as  a  token  of  primal  authority  and  power^the 
central  position  and  force  of  which  in  history  can  neither  be 
denied  or  evaded  ;  but  it  is  a  token  and  divine  warrant  at  the 
same  time  of  intensive  Ghristologic  growth  to  the  church  itself, 
and  to  society  as  moulded  by  the  church.  Hence  the  church 
rises  to  higher  and  broader  conceptions  of  evangelic  orthodoxy 
and  biblical  truths,  and  takes  a  wider  range  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  maxims,  precepts  and  dogmas  of  the  Christian  faith  as 
the  cycles  of  historical  development  run  their  beneficent  and 
majestic  rounds. 

And  if  the  signs  of  the  times  are  not  altogether  at  fault  or 
we  fail  to  discern  them,  the  unification  of  all  the  historical 
forces  under  the  sun  is  going  forward  with  marked  momentum. 
The  civil  powers  are  in  line  and  must  co-operate  for  inter- 
national peace  and  safety.  Theology  and  the  church  are  going 
back  to  Apostolic  ecumenical  simplicity  and  in  that  way  will 
come  to  ecclesiastical  unity  and  power.  And  in  the  face  of 
these  master  forces  secular  science  will  readily  learn  to  second 
and  support  the  ruling  temper  of  the  higher  powers.  Our  one 
sign,  the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonas  and  of  our  Lord,  stands  for 
all  this.  It  has  stood,  it  stands  in  full  meridian  glory  in  this 
age  of  the  triumph  of  modern  civilization,  and  shall  it  not  stand 
in  world-comprehensive  breadth  and  power  when  the  millenial 
peace  and  harmony  of  the  whole  human  race  shall  at  last  be  a 
tangible  reality? 


VII. 
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A  CHAPTER  ON  THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  THE  THEa 
LOGICAL  SEMINARY  OF  THE  RE- 
FORMED  CHURCH. 

BEV.  THBODORB  APPBL,  D.D.,  LAN0A8TBR,  PA* 

Introductory. — During  the  preparation  of  a  recent  work  on 
Recollections  of  College  Life  at  Marshall  College,  Mer- 
cersburg,  Pa./'  we  found  that  we  had  collected  together  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  matter  pertaining  to  the  early  history  of 
the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Church,  for  which 
there  was  not  sufficient  room  in  the  work  referred  to.  Unda 
these  circumstances,  it  occurred  to  us  that  it  would  be  better 
to  reserve  the  material,  which  had  then  come  into  our  hands 
and  publish  the  results  of  our  investigations  in  another  place, 
whilst  they  were  still  fresh  in  our  recollection.  At  the  present 
day  this  early  history  of  the  Seminary  seems  to  be  compara- 
tively little  understood,  or  at  best  rather  dimly  apprehended. 
To  many  persons  it  is  somewhat  of  a  dark  region,  a  terra 
incognita,  in  our  history  as  a  denomination,  which  it  might  be 
just  as  well  to  leave  uncovered,  or  allow  to  rest  where  it  is. 
It  is,  however,  not  without  interest,  and  as  illustrating  the 
finger  of  Providence  in  shaping  events  during  periods  of  trial 
and  tribulations  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  it  seems  to  as 
that  it  may  be  made  profitable  in  the  way  of  instruction  and 
encouragement  for  future  work  and  effort.  Hoping,  therefore, 
that  it  may  thus  serve  a  useful  purpose,  we  proceed  to  put 
on  record  in  this  place  some  account  of  these  beginnings 
of  the  Seminary,  extending  over  a  period  of  denominational 
life,  which  is  now  every  day  becoming  dimmer  as  it  recedes 
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from  view  amidst  the  shadows  of  the  past.  What  we  thus  here 
trj  to  reproduce  we  wish  to  be  regarded  as  a  contribution  to 
Seminary  history,  on  the  one  hand,  as  well  as  an  addendum  to 
the  volume  on  College  history  just  referred  to,  on  the  other. 

An  Appeal  for  Help. — During  its  early  history  the  Ger- 
man Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States,  as  is  well  known, 
was  for  the  most  part  supplied  with  ministers  by  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Holland,  under  whose  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  it 
then  stood.  Its  main  supply  came  from  this  source,  and  for  the 
time  being  such  an  arrangement  was  the  best  that  could  be 
devised ;  because,  the  church  authorities  in  Europe  were  care- 
ful not  to  endorse  or  recommend  any  persons  as  missionaries 
or  pastors  for  the  foreign  field  in  America,  except  such  as  were 
well  qualified  for  their  work,  both  intellectually  and  morally. 
But  in  the  course  of  time  it  began  to  be  felt  that  a  theological 
school  was  needed  on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  in  which  young 
men  reared  in  the  Church  here,  and  to  the  manor  born,  might 
be  trained  with  great  advantage  for  service  in  their  own  Amer- 
ican churches.  As  early,  accordingly,  as  the  year  1785,  the 
Reformed  Coetus  or  Synod,  in  Pennsylvania,  asked  permission 
of  the  Synods  of  North  and  South  Holland,  interested  in  Penn- 
sylvania affairs,  to  establish  a  High  School  or  Seminary  in  this 
country  ;  but  the  reverend  fathers  in  Holland  did  not  feel  pre- 
pared to  give  such  a  weighty  measure  their  approbation,  mainly 
as  they  said,  because  they  were  not  able  to  give  it  the  necessary 
pecuniary  assistance.  A  similar  request  was  made  in  the  follow- 
ing year  and  the  reply  was  the  same.  It  was  unfortunate  that 
the  Holland  brethren  were  not  in  a  condition  to  make  a  more 
favorable  response  to  this  appeal.  Had  they  at  that  time 
given  encouragement  to  such  a  movement,  a  beginning  might 
have  been  made,  which,  if  only  feeble  at  first,  might  have  grown, 
and  by  its  own  energy  sustained  itself. 

Experience  has  shown  that  missionary  fields  generally  can- 
not dispense  with  schools  and  seminaries  of  learning,  and 
that  the  permanence  and  success  of  the  work  in  foreign 
lands  depend  largely  on  such  institutions.    So  it  was  with 
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the  missionary  plant  among  the  Germans  in  this  country 
during  the  last  century :  whilst  it  was  watered  by  the  mother 
Church  in  Holland,  it  needed  a  school  for  the  young  prophets^ 
to  inspire  confidence  and  hope  for  the  future.  It  required  a 
pew  centre  of  life. 

A  State  of  Orphanage. — In  the  year  1792  the  Coetus,  as  it 
was  accustomed  to  do,  sent  itq  annual  proceedings  to  Holland 
for  revision ;  but  as  no  answer  was  returned  in  the  way  of 
approval  or  disapproval,  the  connection  between  the  mother  and 
the  daughter  church  came  to  an  end,  apparently  of  itself,  with- 
out any  formal  act  or  alienation  on  either  side,  as  far  as  may 
be  inferred  from  existing  documents. 

In  consequence  of  this  separation  the  American  Church  was 
thrown  upon  its  own  resources,  and  left  to  provide  for  its  own 
wants.  In  the  natural  course  of  events  this  condition  of 
things  was  what  might  be  expected  to  follow  ;  and  in  the  end 
it  was  no  doubt  all  for  the  best ;  but  for  a  considerable  period 
of  time  the  foster  child  remained  in  a  state  bordering  on 
orphanage.  It  did  the  best  that  it  could  to  supply  its  congre- 
»  gations  with  ministers  of  the  Gospel :  some  came  from  the  father- 

land with  good  credentials,  and  some  with  none  at  all ;  all,  or 
nearly  all,  found  places  where  they  could  preach,  the  bad  as 
well  as  the  good. 

Self-Support — But  experience  was  a  good  teacher;  and  a 
number  of  the  older  ministers  received  theological  students  into 
their  families,  and  prepared  them  as  well  as  they  could  for  their 
future  work.  This  method  of  supply  continued  for  many 
years,  and  came  to  be  regarded  in  the  progress  of  time  as  the 
normal  order  of  the  Church's  growth.  But  it  did  not  satisfy 
its  inner  consciousness  of  what  its  wants  required.  This  then 
began  to  be  felt  more  and  more  as  the  years  rolled  around. 

A  Preparatory  Step, — In  the  year  1817,  the  Synod  at  York- 
town,  Pa.  took  action  looking  towards  the  establishment  of 
a  theological  school  of  some  kind,  and  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  give  the  subject  a  careful  consideration.  At  the  same 
Synod  a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  short  history  of 
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the  Church  in  this  country,  which  concluded  by  directing  the 
attention  of  the  Synod  to  the  necessity  of  having  some  institu- 
tion of  learning,  in  which  shepherds  might  be  prepared  to  take 
charge  of  the  shepherdless  flocks.  The  paper  was  prepared  by 
Dr.  Hendel.  and  refers  in  terms  of  commendation  to  the 
activity  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  brethren  in  establishing  such  a 
school  of  learning,  as  an  example  to  the  Oerman  brethren^ 
worthy  of  imitation. 

In  a  Strait  betwixt  Two. — At  the  Synod  of  Carlisle,  in 
1818,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  delegates  of 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  then  present  at  the  Synod,  in  regard 
to  forming  a  connection  with  their  Seminary  at  New  Bruns- 
wick, which,  however,  did  not  result  in  anything  tangible. 
This  was  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that,  at  the  same  time,  nego- 
tiations were  going  on  also  with  the  Lutherans,  looking  towards 
a  united  Theological  Institute  for  the  two  churches,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Franklin  College  at  Lancaster.  Committees  had 
been  appointed  by  both  Synods,  thoroughly  to  consider  this 
weighty  matter. 

The  Reformed  Church  stood  then,  as  it  does  now,  somewhere 
intermediate  between  the  Dutch  Reformed  and  Lutheran  bodies ; 
and  a  union  with  the  one  must  tend  to  alienate  it  from  the 
other,  and  to  wound  intimate  historical  associations.  The  Luther- 
ans were  just  as  tender  and  cordial  as  the  Dutch  towards  their 
Reformed  brethren,  and  the  Synod  must  have  felt  at  a  loss  to 
know  which  way  to  move.  The  result  was  that  after  earnest 
counsel  and  deliberation  with  both  parties,  nothing  was  done ; 
and  the  German  Reformed  were  left  to  stand  by  themselves  in 
their  own  intermediate,  historical  position. 

Almost  a  Union  with  the  Lutherans. — As  the  two  Evan- 
gelical Churches  in  Oermany  had  just  been  united,  in  1817,  the 
the  feeling  in  this  country  became  very  strong  that  a  similar 
union  of  the  first  two  branches  of  the  Reformation  Church 
might  be  brought  about  here  in  this  country  also ;  the  best 
men  on  both  sides  were  earnestly  interested  in  its  favor;  and  at 
that  time  the  theological  tendencies,  church  life  of  the  two  par- 
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ties  were,  in  many  respects,  favorable  to  the  consammation  of 
such  a  union.  At  that  time  it  might  have  been  effected,  most 
likely,  with  good  results.  But  it  was  ascertained  when  the  move- 
ment seemed  to  be  ripe  for  execution,  that,  whilst  it  met  with 
favor  among  many  of  the  best  and  most  prominent  ministers,  there 
were  those  on  both  sides  who  demurred;  and  that,  if  the  anion 
had  taken  place,  this  latter  class  of  persons  would  have  stood 
aloof  and  formed  ecclesiastical  bodies  of  their  own,  thus  increas- 
ing instead  of  diminishing  the  divisions  of  Zion.  Abraham  and 
Lot  might  have  lived  together  peacefully ;  but  the  probability 
is  that  their  herdsmen  would  have  been  constantly  in  danger 
of  getting  into  strife. 

A  Remark. — The  German  Reformed  Church  at  the  present 
day  stands  substantially  where  it  stood  seventy  years  ago  with 
reference  to  the  Dutch  and  Lutheran  brethren,  somewhere  be- 
tween the  two,  historically ;  and  it  cannot  turn  to  the  one  or  the 
other  without  disturbing  existing  historical  relations.  If,  how- 
ever, the  three  bodies,  Lutheran,  Dutch,  and  German  Reformed, 
could  be  brought  together  into  one  Evangelical  Church,  the 
difficulties  would,  as  it  seems  to  us,  in  a  great  degree  vanish. 
This  would  be  a  strictly  historical  union,  well  arran<;ed,  well 
balanced,  with  a  centre  and  two  wings,  right  and  left ;  and  if 
once  effected,  which  is  perhaps  impractical  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, it  might  in  the  course  of  time  lead  other  churches 
to  unite  with  it  in  an  old  Reformation  group  of  churches. 

An  End  to  Halting, — The  unionistic  movement  for  a  Semi- 
nary for  the  Lutherans  and  Reformed  extended  into  the  Synod 
of  Lancaster  in  1819,  when  the  joint  committee  of  the  two 
churches  reported  a  Plan  for  a  Union  Seminary.  The  report 
was  received  and  two  hundred  copies  were  ordered  to  be  printed, 
so  that  every  one  might  have  time  to  consider  this  matter  thor- 
oughly, as  its  importance  demanded.  It  was  no  doubt  deeply 
and  carefully  studied,  but  that  was  the  end  of  the  matter.  But 
the  Reformed  Church  was  waking  up  and  preparing  itself  for  a 
new  departure.  At  this  meeting  a  motion  was  carried  to  divide 
the  Synod  into  Classes,  a  measure  that  was  well  calculated  to 
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awaken  new  life,  and  to  bring  the  Church  into  a  better  state  of 
self-consciousness.  The  feefing  became  stronger  that  it  would 
not  do  to  halt  any  longer  between  two  opinions;  that  the  time 
had  come  when  the  Church  should  not  easily  or  good  naturedly 
lean  on  others,  but  for  the  future,  take  matters  into  its  own 
hands  and  provide  for  its  own  wants. 

Dr.  Livington. — To  this  Synod  of  Lancaster  in  1819  the 
Rev.  John  Livingston.  Professor  of  Theology  of  the  Reformed 
Church  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  presented  one  hundred  and 
fifty  copies  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  An  Address  to  the  Reform- 
ed Churches  in  the  United  States  He  had  prepared  this  doc- 
ument on  his  own  responsibility  and  published  it  at  his  own  ex- 
pense in  Philadelphia,  for  the  benefit  of  the  German  Church* 
The  object  of  the  pamphlet  was  to  show  the  necessity  and 
usefulness  of  theological  seminaries,  and  to  encourage  his  Ger- 
man brethren  to  establish  such  an  institution  for  themselves.  It 
is  written  from  a  liberal  standpoint,  and  breathes  throughout  a 
truly  Christian  spirit.  He  had  probably  at  one  time  thought 
that  one  seminary  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  both 
churches,  and  no  doubt  favored  the  proposition  of  a  union  with 
the  Seminary  at  New  Brunswick,  where  our  young  men  might 
go  to  receive  their  theological  training.  But  he  doubtless  saw 
that  the  plan  was  'not  desirable,  even  if  it  were  practicable.  He 
therefore  wisely  gave  it  as  his  paternal  advice  to  the  German 
brethren  to  rise  up  and  provide  for  themselves  heralds  of  the 
Gross  in  their  own  way,  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  in  destitute 
places,  some  of  which  were  not  far  from  him  in  his  own  and  the 
neighboring  State  of  New  York. 

The  Address  was  kindly  received,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Synod 
were  extended  to  the  venerable  professor  for  his  disinterested 
kindness  and  goodwill.  The  copies  were  distributed  among  the 
members  of  the  Synod,  and  for  the  following  year  they  doubt- 
less served  as  a  good  leaven,  and  in  some  degree  helped  to  pre- 
pare the  minds  of  the  brethren  for  the  next  Synod.  Copies  of 
the  Address  may  occasionally  still  be  met  with,  bound  up  in  old 
copies  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Synod. 
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The  Election  of  a  Professor. — ^The  next  Synod,  which  mot 
at  Hagerstown,  Md.y  in  1820,  was  a  delegate  body,  consisting 
of  thirteen  ministers  and  eleven  elders.  It  was  small  in 
numbers,  but  it  was  composed  of  earnest  men  who  had  assem- 
bled themselves  to  do  their  duty.  The  probability  is  that  they 
knew  what  they  were  going  to  do  before  they  came  together, 
and  had  already  received  the  promise  of  ample  support  from 
certain  liberal  members  of  the  Church  in  Maryland,  in  case  they 
should  go  forward  and  establish  a  Seminary  at  once.  So  tradi- 
tion informs  us. 

Accordingly  the  Synod  went  to  work,  adopted  the  Plan  of 
the  future  Seminary,  elected  the  Rev.  Dr.  Philip  Milledoler, 
pastor  of  a  Dutch  Reformed  congregation  in  New  York  City,  as 
theological  professor  and  fixed  his  salary  at  $2,000.  Its  loca- 
tion was  not  defined,  but  was  left  to  the  wisdom  and  discretion  of 
the  College  of  Directors.  It  was  no  doubt  understood  that  Fred- 
ericktown  in  Maryland  was  to  be  the  place,  because  there  were  lib- 
eral men  there,  such  as  Judge  Shriver  and  others,  who  were  deeply 
interested  in  this  as  well  as  all  other  movements  that  looked  to 
the  advancement  of  the  Church.  It  was,  however,  thought 
best,  as  Mr.  Reily  said,  to  leave  the  location  of  the  institution 
an  open  question  for  a  while,  as  it  might  help  to  excite  compe- 
tition at  Frederick,  and  thus  rule  out  some  other  places,  that 
might  wish  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Great  Enthusiasm. — This  action  of  the  Synod  was  adopted 
with  much  unanimity  of  feeling,  and,  as  we  are  told,  with  no 
small  amount  of  enthusiasm.  The  Synod  had  apparently  at  least, 
done  something,  and  the  day  for  thinking,  conferring,  consult- 
ing, now  seemed  to  have  passed  away.  The  congregation  at 
Hagerstown,  then  under  the  pastorship  of  such  a  pastor  as  Mr. 
Reily,  was  in  full  sympathy  with  such  a  movement  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  the  same  was  no  doubt  the  case  with  that  com- 
munity, and  with  the  churches  generally  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land. Dr.  Milledoler  was  himself  present  as  the  delegate  of  the 
Dutch  Church,  and  of  course  strengthened  the  confidence  re- 
posed in  him.    Under  the  impression  that  the  Rubicon  had  been 
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pa88ed,and  that  the  long  talked  of  Seminary  would  now  soon  go 
into  operation,  the  Synod  adopted  a  resolution  forbidding  all  min- 
isters to  receive  young  men  under  their  care  for  the  purpose  of 
instructing  them  in  theology,  permitting  them  only  to  direct 
them  in  the  more  elementary  branches  of  study.  This  was  in- 
tended for  the  benefit  uf  the  private  theological  schools  in 
Eastern  Pennsylvania,  which  had  done  a  good  work  in  their  day, 
and  were  much  needed  still,  at  least  until  a  Seminary  should 
come  into  actual  existence.  The  largest  of  these  was  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Herman,  who  was  well  qualified  for  work  of  this 
kind.  This  wholesale  condemnation  of  these  schools,  therefore, 
was  not  calculated  to  conciliate  the  good  will  and  support  of  the 
German  or  eastern  part  of  the  Church. 

A  Defective  Plan. — Besides,  the  Plan  of  the  Seminary, 
very  good  as  far  as  it  went,  said  nothing  about  its  internal  char- 
acter, whether  it  was  to  be  English  or  German,  or  how.  This 
was  the  vexed  question  of  the  day,  which  must  be  categorically 
answered,  before  any  progress  could  be  made.  The  im- 
pression pretty  generally  was,  that  it  was  to  be  a  predominantly 
English  institution,  and  mostly  under  English  auspices.  Whilst 
therefore  the  action  of  the  Hagerstown  Synod  was  dictated 
by  the  best  and  purest  motives,  it  is  evident  that  the  rev- 
erend brethren  did  not  take  in  the  full  situation :  in  other 
words,  that  they  had  counted  without  consulting  their  host,  as 
the  sequel  showed. 

A  Sleeping  OiarU, — But  there  was  a  sleeping  giant  somewhere 
up  in  Pennsylvania  that  had  some  ideas  of  his  own  about  a  Semi- 
nary, which  it  required  time  for  him  to  bring  to  a  proper 
expression.  The  action  of  the  Synod  at  Hagerstown,  although  it 
failed  in  the  end,  helped  to  arouse  him  from  his  slumbers,  at 
least,  and  to  set  him  to  work  to  clear  up  his  thoughts,  so  that  he 
might  be  able  to  say  what  he  wished  to  say,  at  the  proper  time. 

A  Vigorous  Frotest — Dr.  Milledoler  was  now  before  the 
Church  as  the  candidate-elect;  but  whilst  his  friends  strained 
every  nerve  to  secure  his  services,  dissatisfaction  with  the  action 
of  Synod  continued  to  increase.    Dr.  Herman  and  others  were 
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opposed  to  the  location  of  the  new  institution,  which  had  been 
fixed  at  Frederick.  It  was  too  far  from  the  centre  of  the  Chnrch. 
Other  objections  were  urged,  some  of  which  were  entitled  to 
consideration,  and  others  to  none  at  all.  The  real  and  greatest 
difficulty,  underlying  all  other  difficulties  and  objections,  was  the 
antagonism  of  language,  which  had  to  be  reconciled  before  any 
advance  could  be  made  in  any  direction ;  and  there  was 
right  as  well  as  wrong  on  both  sides,  in  what  was  coming  to  be  a 
burning  controversy. 

It  is  a  superficial  view  of  the  history  of  this  period  to  suppose 
that  the  Oermans  were  all  wrong  in  the  tenacity  with  which 
they  clung  to  their  mother  tongue.  A  change  of  language  at 
that  time  involved  a  surrendry  of  much  that  was  precious  and 
valuable,  that  could  be  expressed  only  in  the  old  language.  Their 
tenacity,  therefore,  in  this  direction,  which  seemed  unreasonable 
and  even  stupid  at  the  time,  in  the  end  exerted  a  salutary  in- 
fluence in  the  Church  in  general  in  giving  it  that  Anglo- 
Oerman  character,  which  it  possesses  at  present;  and 
which  it  most  probably  would  not  now  possess,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  vigorous  protest  against  the  proceedings  at  Hagerstown, 
and  their  logical  result,  to  wit,  the  ascendancy  of  English 
tendencies  and  counsels  in  the  Church 

A  General  Convention  at  Reading. — The  dissatisfaction  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  that, 
Mr.  S.  Helfenstein,  president  of  the  Synod,  felt  himself  compelled 
to  yield  to  the  outside  pressure,  and  in  the  summer  of  1821,  to 
call  a  Convention  instead  of  the  regular  Synod,  for  which  dele- 
gates had  already  been  appointed  by  the  Classes,  which  all  min- 
isters could  attend,  and  where  each  could  say  what  he  had  to 
say.  This  Synod  was  an  exceedingly  important  one.  It  settled 
in  principle  the  disputed  question  of  language  in  a  straight  for- 
ward, honorable  and  intelligent  manner,  and  took  the  first  step 
towards  establishing  the  Anglo-German  character  of  the  Church 
and  her  institutions  from  that  time  onward,  down  to  the  present 
time.  The  action  here  adopted  was  principial,  and  carried  in  it 
the  force  of  a  living  potentiality. 
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The  Mind  of  the  Church — In  harmony  with  the  figure 
jasc  introdaeed,  the  sitaation  can  be  best  described  by  saying, 
that  by  the  time  the  Convention  came  together  the  giant  re- 
ferred to  was  folly  aroused.  His  thoughts  at  first  were  some- 
what confused,  and  his  language  incoherent.  According  to 
tradition,  and  public  records  also,  some  of  his  children,  who 
were  rather  uncouth,  and  had  not  gone  much  to  school  or  col- 
lie, allowed  themselves  a  wide  range  in  the  manner  they  ex- 
ercised their  freedom  of  speech.  As  private  individuals,  true 
to  their  want  of  a  better  training,  they  must  have  foamed  and 
frothed,  grumbled  and  growled,  snapped  and  snarled,  scolded 
and  threatened  in  fearful  language,  talking  loudly  but  not  wisely, 
When,  however,  the  giant  himself  sat  down  on  the  floor  of  Synod, 
and  had  time  to  come  to  himself  and  to  gather  up  his  thoughts 
assisted  by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Reily — one  of  his  own  children — he 
expressed  himself  in  remarkably  clear,  forcible  and  rational  lan- 
guage. His  mouth-piece  was  another  of  his  sons,  the  Rev.  Jacob 
Christian  Becker,  an  eloquent  preacher,  and  a  level-headed, 
learned  man ;  a  teacher  of  theology,  and  afterwards  a  Doctor 
of  Divinity.  We  here  put  on  record  the  resolution  which  he 
formulated,  that  gave  peace,  in  some  degree  to  the  Church,  and 
prevented  a  secession  from  the  Synod  that  would  have  been 
more  dangerous  and  destructive  than  the  one  that  occurred  soon 
afterwards,  among  a  few  of  the  giant's  own  children. 

Reeolved^  That  Dr.  Milledoler  be  required  to  give  instruc- 
tion both  in  the  Oerman  and  the  English  Languages ;  that  he 
shall  either  deliver  lectures,  or  place  in  the  hands  of  his  atudiosi 
such  German  or  English  text-books  as  may  be  approved  of  by 
the  Reverend  Synod;  and  that  his  remarks  and  explanations 
shall  be  made  in  the  German  or  English  language,  according  as 
the  wants  of  the  students  may  require,  who  shall  then  be  ex- 
amined to  ascertain  whether  they  understand  what  they  are 
taught. 

This  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted.    It  gave  a  clear 
expression  of  the  mind  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  German  por- 
tion of  it  in  particular,  notwithstanding  the  free  talk  and  wild 
26 
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fumings  of  individuals  previous  to  their  being  called  on  to  dis- 
cbarge the  solemn  duty  of  casting  their  vote  at  Synod.  Had  a 
resolution  of  this  kind  been  adopted  by  the  Synod  of  Hagers- 
town,  it  would  most  likely  have  saved  much  trouble,  together 
with  many  heart-burnings,  and  cleared  up  the  ecclesiastical  sky 
considerably.  But  it  was  best  that  it  should  come  to  an  expres- 
sion at  Reading,  in  the  heart  of  the  German  population  itselt 

Dr.  MiUedoler. — Dr.  Milledoler  was  a  man  of  tender  con- 
science, anxious  to  obey  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  divine  will 
in  the  case.  The  call  to  labor  in  the  Church  of  his  fathers  oc- 
cupied his  attention  for  over  a  year,  and  no  doubt  gave  him 
many  conflicts  and  much  searching  of  heart.  At  length  he  ac- 
cepted of  the  appointment,  and  then  afterwards  felt  compelled, 
by  the  force  of  circumstances,  to  recall  his  acceptance. 

Dr.  Mayer* 9  Letters. — The  history  of  this  period  of  suspense 
and  uncertainty  is  full  of  interest,  has  not  been  written  out,  as  far 
as  we  know,  in  its  details,  nor  perhaps  been  properly  understood 
or  appreciated.  We  therefore  furnish  our  readers  some  original 
documents,  never  published  before,  which  throw  light  upon  the 
history  of  the  times,  as  well  as  upon  the  motives  and  characters 
of  those  who  were  prominent  in  this  first  effort  to  establish  a 
Seminary.  They  reflect  credit  upon  the  writer  as  well  as  Dr. 
Milledoler,  both  of  whom  have  been  misrepresented  or  misun- 
derstood. They  consist  of  letters  from  Dr.  Mayer  to  his  friend 
and  former  parishioner,  B.  C.  Wolff,  Esq.,  of  Virginia.  They 
were  found  among  the  papers  of  the  late  Dr.  Wolff,  carefully  pre- 
served; and  we  here  give  them  to  the  public,  without  feeling 
that  there  is  need  of  any  special  apology  for  their  publication 
in  this  place. 

For*,  Pa.,  Feb.  15,  1821. 

Mr.  B.  a  Wolff,  Esq  :— 

My  Dear  Friend  and  Brother, — A  dark  cloud  hangs  over  us, 
Dr.  Milledoler  having  resigned  his  appointment  on  account  of 
the  opposition  made  by  his  congregation.  His  resignation  was 
80  unexpected,  and  his  reasons  for  it  seem  so  insufficient  that 
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he  has  lost  some  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him ;  so  much  so, 
that  it  was  with  macb  difficulty  that  we  succeeded  in  getting  up 
a  resolution  to  remonstrate  against  his  resignation,  and  again 
to  solicit  his  acceptance  of  the  call  of  the  Synod.  I  have  but 
faint  hopes  of  success  in  this  measure.  But  the  Seminary  cannot,, 
and  must  not,  be  abandoned.  If  we  ultimately  fail  in  our  ap- 
plication to  Dr.  Milledoler,  we  must  select  a  professor  from 
among  ourselves ;  and  whatever  man  the  Synod  may  appoint,  if 
there  be  any  prospect  of  benefiting  the  church  by  his  services, 
he  shall  have  my  decided  and  firm  supik)rt.  If  we  have  a  Sem- 
inary at  all,  we  may  hope  to  have  an  able  professor  sometime 
hereafter,  and  the  Church  will  be  in  a  course  of  improvement; 
whereas  if  we  abandon  it  now,  we  are  undone  forever.  We  have 
come  to  a  crisis,  where  the  most  zealous  and  disinterested  ex- 
ertions are  indispensable,  and  where  I  pray  God  to  give  to  each 
of  my  brethren  and  to  myself  a  large  measure  of  His  grace. . 

We  have  located  the  Seminary  at  Fi^edericktown,  from  which 
place  we  are  to  receive  $12,000,.  now  subscribed,  and  the  un- 
ascertained amount  of  fifteen  subscriptions  in  the  hands  of  pro* 
Ininent  men  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  together  with  the 
contributions  of  Hagerstown,  estimated  at  $2,000  t)r  $3,000. 
I  may  be  able  to  raise  $1,000  here,  but  have  done  nothing  in 
that  way  yet,  as  the  people  are  quito  unprepared  for  it. .  M^. 
fjbaugh  was  authorized  to  offer  us  about  $14^000,  if  Dr.  Mille- 
doler had  accepted  the  professorship.  When  his  resignation 
became  known,  no  proposals  were  made  from  Carlisle,  and  «11 
competition  ceased,  except  a  show  by  Mr.  Reily,  which  was 
kept  up  only  to  elicit  offers  from  Frederick. 

Yours  in  the  Lardy 

Lewis  Mayer. 

II 

Y^k,  March  26,  1S21. 
Mr.  B.  O.  •  Wolffy^'Esq* — Dr.  Milledoler  has  just  left  my 
house  on  his  return  from  Washington,  where  he  had  been  in 
conference  with  the  Government  on  missionary -business,  as 
agent  of '  the  O^iited  Fpreign  Missionary  Society.    At  my  re- 
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qaest  he  visited  Frederick  and  conferred  with  the  gentlemen 
whom  we  appointed  a  committee  of  managers  in  that  place,  on 
the  subject  of  the  Theological  Seminary.  The  result  of  the  con- 
ference was  that  they  requested  him  to  suspend  his  decision 
until  he  could  hear  from  them,  and  that  they  resolved  to  do 
something  handsome.  I  had  much  discussion  with  him  on  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  his  acceptance  of  our  call,  and  ascer- 
tained that  if  his  salary  is  secured^and  we  charge  ourselves  with 
the  expense  of  his  removal,  and  leave  him  to  the  exercise  of  hit 
own  judgment  in  the  mode  of  instruction  in  the  Seminary,  he 
will  make  an  effort  to  separate  himself  from  his  congregation, 
without  whose  consent  he  is  not  permitted  to  leave,  and  Dr. 
Livingston,  with  others,  will  plead  our  cause  before  them.  The 
result  in  that  case  cannot  fail  to  be  favorable.  Dr.  Livingston 
i?  the  father  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  and  is  among  our 
people  somewhat  like  Paul  among  the  Oentile  converts. 

Our  affairs,  therefore,  are  in  rather  a  better  train  than  they 
have  ever  been.  On  the  subject  of  the  mode  of  instruction 
everything  can  be  made  satisfactory.  The  only  difficulty  lies 
in  the  ways  and  means.  To  raise  money  will  require  exertion. 
Every  nerve  will  have  to  be  strained  to  raise  money  for 
current  expenses.  Dr.  M.  informs  me  that  Col.  Rutgers,  of 
New  York,  will  give  us  a  handsome  donation  if  he  becomes  our 
professor.  The  people  of  my  charge  are  beginning  to  open 
their  eyes,  but  they  do  not  yet  see  or  feel  as  I  wish.  In  my 
appeals  to  them  I  make  mention  of  my  late  congregations  in 
Virginia,  of  whom  I  need  not  be  ashamed  before  any  others.  I 
hope  the  societies  formed  among  you  will  not  grow  weary. 
They  have  the  honor  of  beginning  that  work,  which  promises  to 
be  the  glory  of  our  church  and  a  blessing  to  our  land.  The 
eyes  of  many  who  are  remote  from  us  are  fixed  on  us,  and  some 
of  the  greatest  and  best  among  the  friends  of  religion  in  the 
East  and  North  are  viewing  our  measures  with  much  interest 
and  affection.  Go  on,  my  dear  friend,  in  the  work  of  God. 
We  must  not,  cannot  fail. — 

Letois  Mayer. 
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in 

York,  June  25, 1821. 

Mfr.  B.  C.  Wolff,  Esq. — retarned  to  this  place  fram  the  north- 
Wftrd  on  Saturday,  after  an  absence  of  27  days.  When  I  left 
home  the  prospect  before  as  was  gloomy.  A  storm  was  gather- 
ing in  the  East  among  the  Oerman  brethren,  and  threatening  to 
baret  upon  us  with  destructive  effect.  They  had  a  meeting  at 
Kutztown,  organized  an  opposition,  issued  a  printed  Circular, 
inviting  their  brethren  to  join  them,  appointed  a  committee  of 
three  to  meet  our  Board  at  Philadelphia  (the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Seminary,  now  called  the  Board  of  Visitors,  Ed.)  to  pro- 
test against  the  measures  of  Synod  and  our  proceedings  in  re- 
lation to  the  Seminary,  and  recommended  the  eaUing  of  a  pro- 
feeeor  from  Germany  (the  Italics  are  ours — Ed.). 

Dr.  Milledoler  was  somehow  apprised  of  all  these  measures^ 
and  the  effect  would  have  put  an  end  to  our  hopes,  but  for  that 
kind  Providence  which  has  watched  over  us,  and  taketh  the  wise 
in  their  own  craftiness.  We  received  the  German  committee 
politely,  heard  their  objections,  answered  their  argument  and 
then  took  our  ground,  which  we  were  determined  to  maintain. 
We  exhibited  a  view  .of  the  churches,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Susquehanna,  their  numbers,  wealth,  liberality  in  support  of  the 
Seminary,  the  prevalence  of  the  English  language  among  them 
their  attachment  to  Dr.  Milledoler,  their  determination  to  sup- 
port no  other  in  the  professorship,  and  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences which  would  result  to  our  Seminary  from  his  declina- 
tion, if  he  were  compelled  to  decline  the  call  of  the  Synod  ;  and 
we  assured  them  that  if  our  measures  were  defeated,  both  our 
eongregations  and  we  would  secede  from  the  German  Church 
and  go  over  to  the  Dutch  Reformed. 

These  representations  were  at  first  but  little  regarded,  but  • 
the  firmness  of  the  Board  at  length  shook  the  resolution  of  the 
Committee,  and  after  several  consultations  among  themselves* 
tbey  abandoned  their  project,  and  we  parted  as  brethren  affec- 
tionately. The  committee  were  pastors  Wack,  Sr.,  Vandersloot, 
attd  Pechant. 
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An  inquiry  into  our  finances  produced  the  following  results : 
In  the  treasury,  $3,000 ;  subscribers  at  Frederick,  Md.,  will 
pay  immediately  $6,000;  at  Hagerstown,  according  to  Mr. 
Beily,  $2,000;  at  Carlisle,  according  to  Mr.  Ebangh,  $1,000; 
and  at  York,  at  least  $500.  From  other  places  no  estimate 
was  laid  before  us.  These  sums  will  yield  annually  $750.  In 
addition  to  this  resource.  Rev.  John  Winebrenner  engages  to  pay 
annually  $200 ;  Rev.  Jonathan  Helfenstein,  $100 ;  Rev.  Albert 
Helfenstein,  $100;  Rev.  J.  Reily,  $100;  Rev.  J.  8.  Ebaugh, 
$100 ;  myself,  $100.  What  will  be  farther  needed  for  profes- 
sor's and  incidental  expenses,  will  have  to  be  collected  from 
other  sources.  Colonel  Rutgers,  of  New  York,  promised  me  to 
pay  $1,000  on  demand,  and  to  give  whatever  God  may  enable 
him  to  spare.  He  is  a  noble-minded  man,  who  spends  a  large 
amount  of  his  income  in  pious  purposes. 

But  you  will  ask  me  what  becomes  of  Dr.  Milledoler.  My 
dear  Friond,  the  long  agony  is  over — our  cause  has  prevailed 
under  the  guidance  of  that  Providence  in  which  we  trusted. 
Dr.  Milledoler  accepts  our  call,  with,  however,  the  reservation 
that  if  our  finances  should  not  by  next  meeting  of  Synod  be  in 
a  condition  to  secure  his  salary,  he  may  withdraw  his  consent. 
We  had  several  long  conferences  before  we  went  to  Albany,  and 
were  informed  that  he  would  decide  the  question  by  the  time  of 
our  return  to  New  York. 

On  our  return  we  spent  two  days  with  him.  His  mind 
seemed  to  be  much  agitated, — in  a  conflict  between  a  sense  of 
duty  on  the  one  side  and  an  apprehension  of  danger  ou  the 
other.  He  could  not  refuse  our  application,  because  their  ap- 
peared in  it  so  much  of  the  finger  of  God.  He  could  not  re- 
solve to  accept  our  call,  because  by  that  act  he  would  relinquish 
a  large  amount  of  important  and  endearing  interests  in  New 
York,  subject  himself  to  a  series  of  new  and  arduous  labors, 
incur  a  tremendous  responsibility,  perhaps  be  ill-paid,  and  com- 
pelled at  lastto  retire,  pitied  indeed,  but  not  relieved.  In  his 
present  situation  a  liberal  provision  would  be  made  for  him  and 
his  family,  if  age  or  disease  should  unfit  him  for  service;  but 
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what  could  the  Oerman  Church  do  for  him  ?  These  reflections 
had  taken  possession  of  his  mind,  and  exhibiting  the  diflSculties 
attending  our  call  in  this  most  formidable  aspect  disposed  him 
strongly  to  retire  from  such  a  conflict. 

In  this  state  of  mind  he  went  to  his  family  devotions  on  the 
evening  before  our  departure.  He  reads  every  evening  one  of 
a  series  of  devout  meditations  for  every  day  in  the  year.  It 
was  the  15th  of  June,  and  the  meditation  for  that  day  happened 
to  be  on  the  words  of  Nehemiah,  "  Should  such  a  man  as  I 
flee  When  he  had  read  these  words,  he  paused,  examined 
the  date,  and  having  ascertained  its  correctness,  proceeded. 
The  meditation  was  appropriate.  He  paused  again  and  again, 
his  mind  being  deeply  impressed.  At  the  close  of  the  lesson  he 
remarked  upon  the  strangeness  of  the  coincidence,  and  seemed 
to  regard  it  as  an  answer  from  heaven  to  his  frequent  and  fer- 
vent supplication  for  divine  direction,  and  in  the  morning  he 
informed  us  that  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  accept  our  call. 
Tell  me  was  not  the  hand  of  God  in  all  this  ?  Our  Seminary 
will  be  opened  about  the  first  of  April,  1822.  Great  exertions 
to  obtain  funds  are  necessary,  and  in  these  you  must  have  your 
part. —  Lewis  Mayer. 

IV 

York,  Oct  16,  1821. 
Mr.  Bernard  C.  Wolff,  Esqr, — I  presume  you  have  informa- 
tion of  the  calling  of  a  General  Convention  of  our  ecclesiastical 
body  by  Mr.  Samuel  Helfenstein,  the  late  President  of  the 
Synod.  The  object  of  that  call  appeared  to  me  to  be  to  effect 
the  withdrawal  of  Dr.  Milledoler,  a  change  in  the  location  of  the 
Seminary,  and  an  alteration  of  its  Plan.  The  call  was  made  a^ 
so  late  a  period,  and  so  unexpectedly,  that  many  of  the  brethren 
who  reside  at  great  distances  could  not  attend;  and  it  was 
manifestly  so  irregular,  and  unconstitutional,  that  some  who 
attended  brought  no  lay  deputies  with  them.  The  party  in  op- 
position were  an  overwhelming  majority.  Some  of  our  friends 
had  abandoned  us,  and  gone  over  to  the  other  side.  Among 
them  were  and  .    A  storm  was  gathering.  The 
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elements  lowered  with  blackpess  and  i^ommotiou,  and  instan- 
taneous ruin  seemed  to  await  us*  We  took  our  stand  and  pre^ 
pared  ourselves  for  the  shock,  trusting  in  Him  who  dwells 
above  the  whirlwind  and  directs  the  storm,  resolved  to  make  a 
last  effort  for  the  safety  of  the  Church,  and  to  bend  in  submis- 
sion, if  God  had  determined  to  destroy  it.  When  this  conflict 
began  the  force  against  us  was  fearfully  overpowering,  and  at 
one  time  all  appeared  to  be  lost.  But  in  the  midst  of  the 
thickening  darkness,  when  our  overthrow  seemed  already  ac- 
complished, in  a  sudden  all  opposition  ceased,  the  warring  ele- 
ments were  hushed  into  silence,  and  every  part  of  our  plan  re- 
mained unhurt. 

The  location  of  the  Seminary,  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Mille- 
doler,  the  delivering  of  lectures  in  both  the  English  and  German 
languages,  were  unanimously  approved.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  revise  and  amend  the  Plan  of  the  Seminary  with  in- 
structions to  submit  their  amendment  to  the  several  Glasses,  and 
to  the  Synod  at  their  next  meeting,  the  committee  consisting  of 
Jonathan  Helfenstein,  J.  R.  Reily  and  L.  L.  Hinsch.  A  per- 
fect cordiality  now  prevails,  and  the  German  brethren  have 
generally  pledged  themselves  to  support  the  Seminary  with  all 
their  influence. 

You  will  of  course  inquire  how  this  change  was  effected. 
My  dear  Friend,  we  were  the  instruments,  but  God  was  the 
agent.  When  the  brethren  met  to  organize  their  body,  we 
demanded  that  the  constitutional  meeting  of  the  ordinary  Synod 
should  be  first  held,  and  that  the  legality  of  the  call  for  a  Con- 
vention should  be  first  investigated  by  that  body.  This  demand 
was  violently  opposed.  I  had  prepared  a  critical  investigation 
of  this  subject,  which  with  some  difficulty  I  was  permitted  to 
read.  No  reply  was  made  to  my  arguments,  but  during  the 
reading  I  was  insulted  by  the  sneers  and  contemptuous  gestures 
of  those  for  whom  it  is  an  easier  task  to  laugh  than  to  reason ; 
and  when  the  question  was  put  we  were  put  down  by  main 
force. 

I  now  declared  my  determination  to  enter  my  protest  on  the 
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miDutes ;  and  seeing  tbut  our  opponents  were  reBoIved  to  earrj 
tSieir  point  at  all  baeards,  we  began  to  commune  seriouslj  about 
aMparation  from  them^  and  a  connection  with  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church.  We  made  no  secret  of  our  intentions,  but  they 
were  little  regarded.  One  things  however,  was  certain,  namely, 
that  if  Dr.  Milledoler  were  removed,  all  our  funds  would  be 
lost,  and  together  with  them,  the  affections  of  our  liberal  con- 
gregations and  most  active  ministry.  Our  opponents  now 
brought  forward  a  plan  or  scheme,  which  seemed  well  calculated 
to  throw  the  odium  of  such  a  loss  upon  ourselvesr  Three  reso- 
lutions were  proposed,  namely:  That  the  location  of  the 
Seminary  at  Frederick  should  be  approved ;  that  Dr.  Milledoler 
be  approved  as  the  professor,  provided  he  would  pledge  himself 
to  lecture  in  German ;  and  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
vevise  and  amend  the  Plan  of  the  Seminary.  Nothing  was 
said  about  Englieh  lectures,  or  a  permission  to  put  into  the 
bands  of  the  students  German  and  English  text-books  instead 
of  formal  lectures.  It  was  well-known  that  Dr.  Milledoler 
would  not  accept  the  professorship  of  a  merely  German  Semi- 
nary; but  to  superficial  observers  the  resolutions  "appeared 
liberal  and^conoiliatory ;  and  if  in  consequence  of  their  adop- 
tion the  Doctor  should  withdraw  and  the  funds  be  lost,  he  and 
his  friends  would  inour  the  odium,  whilst  his  opponents  would 
be  honored  for  their  liberality. 

Mr.  Beily  spoke  against  the  second  resolution,  and  in  favor 
ef  the  first  in  an  impNressive  speech,  which  was  heard  with  deep 
silence  and  drew  tears  from  several  of  the  audience.  He 
seemed  to  be  on  this  occasion  a  chosen  instrument  of  God. 
After  he  had  concluded,  the  second  resolution  was  altered  so  as 
to  read,  provided  he  will  lecture  in  German  and  English." 
To  thitf  we  would  have  assented,  but  before  the  question  could 
be  taken  an  adjournment  was  moved  and  carried.  On  the  next 
morning  our  opponents  took  higher  ground,  having  again 
altered  their  resolution  so  as  to  read,  provided  that  he  will 
lecture  principally  in  German  and  occasionally  in  English." 
lo  tfiis  form  we  opposed  it  with  all  our  might.    Messrs.  ■ 
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 and  others  now  en- 
tered the  h'sts  against  us,  and  the  debate  was  continued  until 
the  feelings  of  several  were  wrought  up  to  a  high  state  of  ex- 
asperation. 

During  this  debate  Mr.  insulted  one  of  the  Dutch 

Reformed  delegates,  and  afterward  mjself  also,  in  a  Yerj  gross 
manner.  He  received  a  little  chastisement  for  it  in  Synod, 
and  provoked  a  very  general  expression  of  disapprobation  from 
the  audience.  He  left  Reading  on  the  next  morning.  It  was  well. 
Fatigued  with  fruitless  and  ignorant  debates,  we  remained 
silent.  The  question  was  taken  on  the  resolution,  and  carried, 
45  against  20.  Knowing  that  Dr.  Milledoler  would  not  accept 
the  professorship  if  this  resolution  remained  as  it  was,  that  the 
funds  would  be  lost,  and  the  Seminary  be  destroyed,  the  mino- 
rity authorized  Mr.  Reily  to  inform  the  Synod  in  the  afternoon 
session  that,  if  the  resolutions  adopted  in  the  morning  were  not 
rescinded,  we  had  no  alternative  but  to  secede  from  the  Church. 
He  performed  this  duty  in  a  short  and  solemn  address  to  the 
chair,  and  then  invited  the  minority  to  meet  at  his  lodgings  in 
the  evening  for  the  purpose  of  devising  ulterior  measures. 
When  he  closed  all  were  silent.  The  members  looked  one  at 
another  and  many  a  countenance  indicated  alarm  or  embarrass- 
ment. There  was  evidently  a  conflict  between  the  pride  of 
opinion  and  a  sense  of  danger.  He  said  no  more ;  but  He,  who 
turns  the  hearts  of  men  like  the  waterbrook,  was  now  perform- 
ing His  work.  After  a  short  pause,  it  was  proposed  by  one  of 
the  majority  to  rescind  the  obnoxious  resolutions  and  adopt  an- 
other requiring  the  professor  *'to  give  instructions  in  the  Ger- 
man and  English  languages,  either  by  formal  lectures  or  by 
putting  text-books  into  the  hands  of  the  students  and  examin- 
ing them  upon  these  books."  This  proposition  was  universally 
approved,  and  the  new  resolution  unanimously  adopted. 

Thus  we  obtained  more  than  we  had  at  first  requested,  and 
all  that  we  could  have  desired.  To  quiet  the  fears  of  our  Ger- 
man brethren,  we  offered  a  resolution  requiring  that  every  stu- 
dent in  the  Seminary  should  be  able  to  speak  the  German  Ian- 
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gnage  correctly  before  he  could  be  admitted  into  the  ministry 
of  our  Church.  This  conciliatory  measure,  which  does  not 
affect  students  of  other  denominations,  was  adopted  and  pro- 
duced much  cordiality.  Two  members  of  the  opposition  now 
distinguished  themselves  by  proposing  and  supporting  measures 
to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Seminary. 

After  these  transactions  Mr.  S.  Heffenstein  offered  a  resolu- 
tion explanatory  of  the  powers  of  the  president,  by  which  this 
oflScer  is  forever  precluded  from  calling  a  Convention,'  and  that 
power  is  vested  in  the  Synod  only.  In  consequence  of  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution,  I  declined  inserting  my  protest 
against  the  irregular  call,  because  it  had  now  become  unneces- 
sary, and  if  it  were  even  inserted  it  might  interrupt  the  exist- 
ing harmony. 

Thus  you  can  see  our  victory  is  complete,  but  let  all  the  glory 
be  given  to  Him,  who  achieved  it  for  us.  Our  funds  amount  to 
$16,000,  secured  though  not  yet  paid,  and  about  $13,000  con- 
ditionally promised,  but  not  secured.  I  am  pledged  to  pay 
$500,  and  to  raise  by  subscription  $500  for  the  permanent  fund, 
and  to  raise  by  collection  annually  $100  for  the  current  ex- 
penses.—  Lewis  Mayer. 

V 

York,  December  12,  1821. 

Mr.  B,  C.  Woljf,  Esqr. — I  have  just  time  to  inform  you  that 
I  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Milledoler  yesterday  communicat- 
ing the  intelligence  that  he  has  finally  determined  to  accept  our 
call  to  the  professorship,  and  has  obtained  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  his  consistory.  The  great  question  is  now  at  rest ;  but 
now  the  most  sacred  obligations  lie  upon  us  to  support  him 
with  all  our  strength  ;  every  nerve  must  be  strained  to  get  a 
capital  together  as  soon  as  possible.  The  Doctor  gives  up  an 
income  of  between  $3,000  and  $4,000,  leaves  his  property,  has 
two  married  daughters,  and  a  large  circle  of  most  amiable  and 
devoted  friends. —  Lewis  Mayer. 
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VI 

York,  Feb.  21,  1822. 

Mr.  B.  O.  Wolff,  Eeqr.^  *  *  *  *  j  ^tendei 
a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  of  the  Seminarj  al 
Baltimore  last  week.  The  second  Sunday  in  June  is  appointed 
for  the  inauguration  of  Dr.  Milledoler.  Roy.  Samuel  Heffen- 
stein,  of  Philadelphia,  will  preach  in  German  in  the  morning, 
and  I  in  English  in  the  afternoon.  Dr.  Milledoler  will  tbea 
deliver  his  inaugural  address.  Rev.  William  Hendel,  of  Worn- 
elsdorf,  will  give  the  charge,  and  Rev.  Albert  Helfenetein  wil] 
conclude  with  prayer. 

The  text-books  are :  in  Didactic  and  Polemical  Theology,  Stop- 
fer's Grundlegung  der  Ghristlichen  Religion  in  12  vols.  8  vo.; 
in  Latin  for  English  class,  in  German  for  the  German  ;  in  Ec- 
clesiastical History,  Mosheim's  Church  History,  in  English 
and  German ;  in  Sacred  Literature,  Michaelis's  Introduction  to 
the  New  Testament  in  the  English  and  German  for  the  pres- 
ent, or  until  another  work  can  be  had  in  both  languages.  In 
the  other  branches  of  study  no  text-books  have  been  selected. 
Enough  might  be  had  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  languages, 
but  we  must  have  the  same  work  in  both.  To  make  a  good 
selection  is  a  work  of  more  difficulty  than  I  had  imagined,  and 
the  difficulty  is  much  increased  by  the  peculiar  construction  of 
our  Seminary. 

I  had  written  on  this  subject  to  Dr.  Moses  Stuart,  of  An- 
dover,  and  to  Dr.  Miller,  of  Princeton.  The  former  gentleman 
replie<l  that  he  could  tell  me  nothing,  and  inviting  me  to 
Andover,  that  I  might  see  their  studies,  libraries,  etc.  The 
latter  answered  in  a  very  condescending  and  affectionate  style, 
but  was  unable  to  recommend  any  German  works.  His  letter 
is  replete  with  interesting  and  valuable  information  on  the  gen* 
eral  subject  of  theological  studies.  I  had  also  consulted  Dr. 
Wilson,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Dr.  Milledoler.  Dr.  Wilson's  re- 
ply was  limited  to  one  point  only  in  didactic  and  polemic  divin- 
ity, and  contained  some  valuable  hints  on  that  subject.  Dr. 
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klilledoler  communicated  nothing  of  much  value  or  interest, 
laving  been  employed  m  preaching,  he  has  applied  the  whole 
energy  of  his  mind  to  that  one  exercise,  and  is  not  at  present 
[ualified  to  give  much  information  respecting  books  or  studies 
rhich  lie  out  of  his  path.  Of  the  text-books  a  number  of  cop- 
es are  wanted.  Lexicons,  Grammars,  Concordances,  Commen- 
juries,  Hebrew  Bibles,  Oreek  Testaments,  especially  critical 
(ditions.  With  these  we  ought  to  have  the  whole  works  of  the 
Mst  writers  in  English,  German  and  Latin. — 

Letcia  Mayer. 

VII 

Fori,  May  21,  1822. 

Mr.  B.  C.  Wolffs  E%qr. — Dr.  Milledoler's  resignation  was  the 
*esaU  of  a  train  of  causes  which  would  require  more  time  than 
[  can  spare,  and  need  more  room  than  a  letter  affords  to  explain. 
There  were  many  considerations  for  and  against  his  acceptance 
)f  a  call,  which  seemed  to  be  equally  balanced  in  his  own  mind; 
md  a  matter  which  might  be  of  no  great  intrinsic  importance, 
night,  therefore,  turn  the  scale  on  one  side  or  the  other.  This 
ktate  of  things  was  the  cause  of  Dr.  Milledoler's  vacillations  ; 
md  its  effects  were  increased  by  what  seemed  to  me  an  infelic- 
ty  in  his  character,  a  want  of  firmness.  The  Doctor  is  not 
'ormed  for  enterprise.  His  talents  and  habits  are  formed  for 
iie  pulpit,  where  he  shines  with  a  beautiful  lustre ;  but  he 
leems  to  be  much  less  qualified  for  any  other  employment. 
These  were  my  opinions  formed  before  his  late  resignation,  and 
[  therefore  ceased  to  urge  his  acceptance  of  our  call  with  my 
brmer  importunity. 

The  consistory  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  in  New  York^ 
lad  in  December  passed  a  resolution  dissolving  the  Doctor's 
lastoral  connection  with  them,  if  he  requested  it/'  Upon  this 
16  wrote  to  me  and  others  signifying  his  acceptance,  and  author- 
sing  such  a  use  of  the  information  as  the  President  of  Synd 
night  think  proper,  adding  that  nothing  remained  but  to  obuin 
he  consent  of  the  Classis  of  New  York.  In  February  the  con- 
listory  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the  circumstances 
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of  our  call.  The  committee  reported  on  the  28th  of  the  same 
month,  and  their  report  was  adopted  and  a  copy  of  their  report 
was  transmitted  to  me,  with  a  letter  of  condolence  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Consistory,  the  Rev.  Mr,  Knox.  The  report  repre* 
sents  that  the  German  Church  has  been,  and  will  probably  be, 
in  a  disturbed  state  on  account  of  English  lectures  in  the  Sem- 
inary ;  that  we  have  no  funds  to  secure  a  regular  payment  of 
the  professor's  salary  ;  that  the  call  is  not  for  life ;  that  the 
Synod  has  not  bound  themselves  and  their  successors'^  and  that 
the  Dutch  congregation  is  utterly  unwilling  to  surrender  their 
pastor  ;  and  it  concludes  by  recommending  to  Dr.  Milledoler  to 
continue  in  his  present  situation.  They  got  over  his  letter  of 
acceptance  by  pretending  that  it  does  not  commit  him  to  us, 
because  there  was  some  irregularity  and  precipitation  in  it,  and 
in  the  proceedings  which  led  to  it. 

Whilst  these  things  were  transacting,  Dr.  Milledoler  wrote  to 
me  for  information  respecting  our  proceedingft  and  prospects, 
stating  that  he  has  his  misgivings,  that  discouraging  reports 
have  reached  him,  that  his  consistory,  being  changed  by  a  recent 
election  of  new  members,  were  opposed  to  his  coming,  etc.,  etc., 
etc.,  requesting  me  to  communicate  to  him  freely  whatever 
might  be  interesting,  and  particularly  desiring  to  learn  whether 
any  unpleasantness  had  taken  place. 

At  this  time  information  had  reached  me  of  a  new  disturb- 
ance in  the  church,  which  wore  a  gloomy  aspect.  These  com- 
motions were  made  known  to  Dr.  Milledoler  agreeably  to  his 
own  request  freely,  and  his  resignation  immediately  followed. 

What  we  shall  do  I  cannot  tell.  All  agree  that  the  Sem- 
inary must  be  established,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  get  another 
professor.  S.  H.  talks  about  another  general  Convention  for 
the  choice  of  a  professor,  not  tilisting,  it  seems,  in  any  other 
body.  Mr.  Hinsch  and  others  wish  to  get  one  from  Germany, 
where  it  is  said  men  of  the  finest  talents  and  acquainted  with 
the  English  language  may  be  had.  If  all  this  be  so,  I  shall  re- 
joice in  it,  but  I  am  afraid  to  buy  a  cat  in  a  bag. — 

Lewis  Mayer. 
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TheFreeSynod. — The  disturbances  in  the  Church,  of  which 
Dr.  Mayer  speaks  in  his  last  letter,  refer  to  the  agitation  in 
the  German  churches,  which  commenced  after  the  election  of 
Dr.  Milledoler  at  Hagerstown  in  1820,  and  resulted  in  the  or- 
ganization of  what  was  called  the  Free  Synod/'  in  the  spring 
and  fall  of  1822.  The  General  Convention  at  Reading,  although 
its  action  was  just  and  judicious,  did  not  allay  all  excitement  nor 
restore  entire  confidence.  A  few  ministers,  and  a  great  many 
people,  were  in  an  inflammatory  state  of  mind,  suspicious  of 
church  authority  and  discipline,  and  apprehensive  that  the 
Synod  was  dangerous  to  their  liberties.  The  discipline  of  a 
young  minister  for  intemperance  at  Reading  increased  the  ex- 
citement and  brought  it  up  to  fever  heat.  In  connection  with 
this  case  of  discipline,  the  action  of  the  Synod  at  Hagerstown, 
deciding  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  Scriptures  for  a  minister 
to  hold  a  secular  office,  aimed  at  one  or  more  ministers, 
who  were  holding  office  in  county  houses,  seemed  to  threaten 
radical  efforts  to  purify  the  Church,  and  to  foreshadow  some- 
thing of  Calvinistic  rigor  in  time  to  come.  When  therefore 
Bome  five  or  six  ministers,  of  whom  Dr.  Herman  either  became, 
or  was  made*  leader,  determined  to  secede  and  form  an  inde- 
pendent Reformed  Synod,  many  people,  not  always  of  the  best 
class,  applauded  them  and  became  their  staunch  supporters. 
The  excitement  became  intense,  and  commenced  to  spread  in 
all  directions.  A  full  account  of  its  history  would  fill  a  volume 
of  interesting  yet  sad  and  melancholy  incidents.  It  was  a  case 
in  which  many  people  imagined  that  they  were  in  danger  of 
losing  some  of  their  most  precious  rights, — of  being  brought  un- 
der a  galling  tyranny.  Ministers  were  suspected  of  some  deep- 
laid  plan  to  enslave  the  people;  and  suspected  also  just  in  pro- 
portion to  their  humility  and  fidelity  to  their  calling.  We 
here  quote  from  one  of  Dr.  Mayer's  letters  to  show  the  state  of 
feeling  existing  among  a  certain  class  of  our  German  people. 

A  Violent  Ferment. — "The  mother  Synod  was  denounced 
as  a  tyrannical  hierarchy,  composed  of  men  who  were  intent  on 
making  themselves  lords  of  the  Church,  binding  the  congrega- 
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tiona  in  all  cases,  remoying  their  preachers  and  giving  tViem 
others  at  pleasure,  taxing,  them  in  heavy  contribations,  &c« 
They  had  established  a  Seminary  at  Frederick,  appointed  an 
English  professor  with  an  enormous  salary,  $2000,  and  had 
taken  measures  to  obtain  an  act  of  incorporation,  which  would 
enable  them  to  compel  the  congregations  to  support  the  institu- 
tion. Thus  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  the  people  were  in 
danger  and  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  arise  and  assert  their 
independence,  and  much  more  of  the  same  kind  of  stuff.  A  vio* 
lent  ferment  was  produced  and  congregations,  about  forty  of 
them,  arose  in  every  direction,  and  formally  declared  them- 
selves free  and  independent,  with  a  mass  of  sickening  ignoranet 
and  pomp.'' — The  Lutherans  were  here  as  active  and  perhaps 
nearly  as  bad  as  the  Reformed  in  these  popular  movements. 

Oood  and  Bad. — From  all  this,  and  much  more,  it  might 
be  inferred  that  there  could  have  been  little  or  no  Christianity 
at  that  time  among  the  German  people  in  the  eastern  part  of 
this  State — that  all  had  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal.  We  have 
heard  it  stated  that  there  were  some  congregations  in  which 
there  was  not  a  single  true  Christian.  This  we  think  is  a  mis* 
take,  and  we  regard  the  statement  as  quite  too  broad  and  wide 
of  the  mark.  There  were  many  pious  Christians  there,  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  as  those  of  us  know  who  had  grandmothers,  mothers, 
aunts,  uncles  and  cousins  in  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  God-for- 
saken region,  who  without  any  noise  continued  to  let  their  light 
shine,  when  the  wicked  worldly  people  around  them  rose  up 
and  imagined  a  vain  thing. 

The  churches  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania  were  badly  constituted. 
The  old  order  of  things,  as  brought  from  Germany,  still  pre- 
vailed. Every  one  who  paid  for  the  support  of  the  Church, 
whether  he  was  a  moral  man  or  not,  was  regarded  as  a  member, 
and  such,  whether  they  were  communicants  or  not,  were  often 
quite  forward  in  laying  down  the  law  for  the  Christian  people,  and 
the  most  prominent  in  their  opposition  to  everything  that  savored 
of  progress  or  spiritual  advancement.  They  cared  little  or  no- 
thing about  religion  themselves,  but  were  usually  active  and 
quite  busy  in  church  quarrels,  in  which  they  probably  imagined 
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they  were  making  up  for  their  barreness  and  want  of  interest  in 
spiritual  things.  So  alas,  it  has  too  often  been  the  case  in  the 
Christian  Church.  The  worldly  element  finding  out  that  it  is  of 
Bome  secular  advantage  to  belong  to  the  Church,  make  use  of 
their  opportunities^  and  use  them  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
their  own  selfish  ends.  They  have  their  axes  to  grind,  and  their 
bad  pre-eminence  gives  a  bad  character  to  their  churches^  al- 
though they  may  be  all  the  while  in  a  small  minority.  And  so 
it  was  in  what  has  sometimes  been  wrongly  called  the  dark 
corner  "  of  this  State  of  Pennsylvania,  sixty  or  seventy  years 
ago.  The  worldly  part  of  the  people — the  tares  among  the 
wheat — took  matters  into  their  own  hands,  attempted  to  speak  and 
act  for  the  churches  and  grossly  misrepresented  them.  If  all  had 
had  a  chance  to  vote,  they  would  have  been  put  down  by  an  over- 
whelming majority. — These  remarks  also  apply  to  the  Lutherans. 

It  was  largely  from  this  sort  of  persons,  encouraged  by  a 
low  class  of  lawyers  and  politicians,  that  the  ranks  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  Synod — to  priestcraft  or  Pfafferei  as  it  was  called — 
were  replenished.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  good,  pious  Christian  people — more  than  seven 
thousand  of  them — who  never  bowed  their  knee  to  the  Berks 
County  Baal,  who  prayed  in  secret,  drew  comfort  and  strength 
from  their  bibles  and  other  books  of  devotion,  and  honored 
their  Christian  profession. 

Dr.  Milledoler  withdraws. —  These  popular  commotions 
among  the  German  churches  doubtless  led  Dr.  Milledoler  final- 
ly to  decline  the  call  to  the  professorship  in  the  Seminary,  All 
along  it  is  evident  that  he  was  in  doubts  in  regard  to  the  path 
of  duty.  On  the  one  side,  his  consistory,  newly  elected,  was  a 
barrier  in  his  way ;  and  on  the  other,  the  divided  state  of  the 
German  churches  gave  him  no  encouragement  to  hope  for  suc- 
cess in  the  new  field  to  which  he  was  called.  In  his  state  of  mind 
a  slight  consideration — a  mere  feather — was  sufficient  to  turn 
the  scales.  He  doubtless  acted  wisely  as  well  as  conscientous- 
ly.  Whilst  his  name  would  have  been  an  inspiration  to  many 
good  and  true  people  in  the  Church,  it  is  not  likely  that  he 
would  have  been  successful,  in  the  circumstances,  in  rallying 
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around  him  the  denomination  as  a  whole.  For  a  work  of  that 
kind  he  did  not  possesss  the  necessarj  qualifications ;  and  if  he 
had  been  induced  to  make  the  effort,  it  would  have  most  likely 
resulted  in  a  failure,  which  would  havo  been  as  painful  to  his 
friends  as  to  himself. 

After  the  Storm. — But  were  these  two  years  of  effort  to 
establish  the  Seminary  and  to  secure  a  professor  mere  waste  of 
energy,  a  dead  loss  of  time?  We  think  not.  They  were  years 
of  progress  and  preparation  for  the  future,  years  of  study,  of 
reflection  and  prayer,  for  those  who  had  the  interests  of  Zion  at 
heart.  All  was  not  lost  when  a  particular  man  was  not  put 
into  the  theological  chair,  as  Dr.  Mayer  feared.  One  sad  disap- 
pointment only  awakened  new  zeal  for  further  eff'orts,  and  as 
Dr.  Mayer  said  at  the  close  of  his  last  letter,  all  were  agreed 
that  the.  Seminary  must  be  established."  The  Hagerstown 
Synod  did  a  brave  thing — it  started  a  movement  which  ended 
in  a  Seminary  that  has  to  this  day  met  the  wants  of  the  Church. 
What  greater  credit  could  be  given  to  a  single,  synodical  meet- 
ing? It  accomplished  a  great  deal  in  arousing  the  Church,  and 
in  getting  it  to  think — to  induce  it  to  awake  from  its  slumbers. 

Peace. — The  Free  Synod  continued  to  live  on  from  its  first 
meeting  in  the  fall  of  1822,  with  its  protest  against  imaginary 
evils,  and  increased  in  strength  and' numbers  for  a  while;  but  in 
the  course  of  time  it  began  to  see  that  its  mission,  whatever  it 
was,  was  fulfilled  and  that  its  occupation  was  gone.  It  did  great 
harm  in  its  day,  which  has  not  perhaps  all  as  yet  passed  away; 
but  it  would  be  far  from  us  to  say  that  it  did  no  good.  When 
it  returned  to  the  mother  Synod  in  1836  and  1837  with  a  filial 
spirit,  it  brought  with  it  some  of  our  best  and  most  useful  pas- 
tors, and  with  them  their  large  congregations,  which  had  not 
grown  weaker  under  their  spiritual  care  and  supervision. 

Good  Fruits. — The  difficulties,  through  which  the  Church 
passed  during  what  we  now  regard  as  a  dark  and  tempestuous 
period,  were,  as  is  now  evident,  intended  for  good.  They  had 
much — we  might  say,  everything — to  do  in  forming  its  distino- 
ive  character  as  an  Anglo-German  denomination  in  which  its 
strength  and  its  usefulness  are  mainly  to  be  found. 
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Thoughts  for  Thought:  Discussions  of  Timely  Topics.   By  William 
Frederick  Faber.  1886.  p.  155. 

A  series  of  seven  vigorous  discourses  on  Church  and  State  ;  Di- 
visions of  American  Christendom  ;  The  Coming  Church ;  Ameri- 
ca's Hope  and  Mission  ;  The  Nation ;  The  Family,  and  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Young  -originally  preached  to  his  congregation,  West- 
field,  N.  Y.,  in  1885,  and  now  published  with  slight  changes. 

The  principal  idea  of  the  book  is  the  organic  unity  of  the  Church 
with  her  glorified  Head,  Jesus  Christ.  Hence  follows  her  total 
independence  of  the  State.  The  two  institutions,  on  account  of 
their  difference  of  nature  and  vocation,  must  fulfill  their  mission 
separately;  and  this  separation  of  Church  and  State,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Faber  maintains,  should  be  total,  as  contemplated  by  the  first 
amendment  to  our  Federal  Constitution. 

He  questions  the  propriety  of  the  custom  according  to  which  the 
civil  ruler  appoints  days  of  thanksgiving  or  of  humiliation,  seeing 
in  it  remains  of  the  union  of  Church  and  State  His  conception 
of  the  Church  being  organic  and  catholic,  he  unsparingly  condemns 
the  present  divisions  of  evangelical  Protestantism  as  unwarranted ; 
anticipates  a  better  unity  of  the  coming  Church  ;  emphasizes  faith 
in  ChritJt  and  christian  righteousness  as  the  only  hope  of  our  land  ; 
and,  whilst  vindicating  the  common  schools  of  the  State,  insists  on 
the  need  of  working  out  a  system  of  church  education. 

A  healthy  and  earnest  tone  of  christian  faith  and  christian 
devotion  pulsates  in  all  the  veins  of  thought  and  inquiry.  The 
negative  aspect  of  treatment  is  prominent,  but  it  is  always  comple- 
mented by  clear  and  forcible  affirmation  and  development  of  posi- 
tive evangelical  truth.  We  commend  especially  the  sound  views 
concerning  the  Church  as  the  one  living  body  of  Christ,  maintain- 
ing her  unity  and  continuity  by  the  presence  and  agency  of  His 
Holy  Spirit.  The  family  institution  occupies  its  true  place  both  in 
its  relation  to  the  national  life  and  to  the  Christian  Church. 

On  the  difficult  question  concerning  the  relation  of  Church  and 
State,  the  author,  we  think,  may  be  constrained,  after  further  earnest 
reflection,  to  revise  some  of  his  positions.  The  Church  can  live, 
and  will  live,  independently  of  the  patronage  or  even  of  the  sym- 
pathy,  of  the  State.    But,  as  the  civil  economy  is  a  moral  organ- 
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ism  and  as  correct  ethical  ideas  are  rooted  in  the  religious  life,  from 
it  deriving  nourishment,  motive  and  power,  the  vitality  and  pros- 
perity of  the  State  are  dependent  on  those  conditions  which  true 
religion  alone  supplies.  Tde  wholesome  views  developed  by  the 
discussion  on  the  family  in  its  relation  to  the  Nation  and  to  the 
Church,  if  consi^Jtenily  carried  out  and  rigidly  applied,  would 
weaken  the  force  of  the  plea  for  the  total  separation  of  Church  and 
State. 

Perhaps  the  word  «'  freedom "  might  better  express  the  rela- 
tion. The  Church,  under  our  Constitution,  is  wholly  free  from  the 
legislative  authority  of  the  State ;  but  on  all  questions  involving 
contracts  she  is  subject  to  the  judicial  and  executive  power.  By 
the  law  of  our  land,  no  religion  can  be  established  nor  prohibited ; 
and  this  includes  organization,  doctrine,  government  and  worship. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  State  also  is  free  from  the  legislative  author- 
ity of  the  Church ;  but  dependent  continually  on  the  vitalizing 
power  of  her  spiritual  teaching  and  her  godly  living.  Whilst 
civil  law  and  civil  order  are  a  condition  of  Church  freedom,  the 
spiritual  life  and  christian  holiness  of  the  Church  are  the  founda- 
tion of  social  order  and  civil  righteousness. 

There  is  a  correlation  between  these  two  spheres ;  but  the  points 
of  connection  and  separation  present  a  problem  which  is  still  await- 
ing a  satisfactory  solution.  E.  V.  6. 

Scientific  Theism.  By  Francis  Ellingwood  Abbot,  Ph.  D.  Second 
Edition,  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1886.  Price  $2.00. 

This  is  a  work  of  decided  ability  and  it  will  amply  repay  careful 
reading  on  the  part  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  philosophic 
questions  of  the  day.  The  author,  like  Plato  and  Aristotle,  is  a 
realist.  He  holds  that  an  external  universe  exists  in  complete 
independence  of  human  consciousness  so  far  as  its  existence  is  con- 
cerned, and  that  this  universe  is  not  only  knowable,  but  truly 
known  in  part  though  not  in  whole.  His  treatise  is  divided  into 
two  parts  which  are  preceded  by  a  somewhat  lengthy  Introduction. 
The  Introduction,  which  takes  up  about  one-fourth  of  the  volume 
was  originally  published  in  the  London  Mind  for  October;  1882, 
with  the  title,  **  Scientific  Philosophy  :  A  Theory  of  Human 
Knowledge."  In  it  the  various  systems  of  Philosophy  are  sharply 
criticised,  and  the  author's  own  system  set  forth.  Part  I  of  the 
present  treatise  discusses  the  Philosophy  of  Science  in  three  chap- 
ters which  treat  respectively  of  the  presuppositions  of  the  Scientific 
Method,  the  theory  of  phenomenism,  and  the  theory  of  noumenism. 
In  Part  II  the  Religion  of  Science  is  considered.  This  part  also 
consists  of  three  chapters  in  whicd  are  discussed  the  principles  of 
Scientific  Theism,  the  question  as  to  whether  the  universe  is  a 
machine  or  an  organism,  and  the  God  of  Science.  The  reader  of 
this  notice  may  gather  the  general  elements  of  Dr.  Abbot's  Phil- 
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osophy  from  the  following  propositions  in  which  he  himself  pre- 
sents, Id  the  closing  chapter  of  the  work  before  us,  his  conception 
of  the  universe. 

"1.  Because  the  univeise  is  in  some  small  measure  actually  known 
in  human  science,  it  must  be  in  itself  both  abioiutely  self- 
existent  and  infinitely  intelligible  ;  that  is,  it  mui^t  be  a  noumenon 
because  it  is  a  phenomenon. 

2.  Because  it  is  infinitely  intelligible,  it  must  be  likewise  infinitely 
intelligent. 

3.  Because  it  is  at  the  same  time  both  infinitely  intelligible  and 
infinitely  intelligent,  it  must  be  an  infinite  subject-object  or 
self  conscious  intellect. 

4.  Because  it  is  an  infinitely  intelligible  object,  it  must  possess 
throughout  an  immanent  relational  constitution. 

5  Because  it  possesses  an  infinitely  intelligible  relational  consti- 
tution, it  must  bean  absolutely  perfect  system. 


finite  machine,  but  must  be  an  infinite  organism. 

7.  Because  it  is  an  infinite  organism,  its  lifeprinciple  must  be 
an  infinite  immanent  Power,  acting  everywhere  and  always  by 
organic  means  for  organic  ends,  and  subordinating  every  event  to 
its  own  infinite  life,  in  other  words,  it  must  be  infinite  Will  directed 
by  infinite  Wisdom. 

8.  Because  it  is  an  infinite  organism,  itsexient  organic  end  dis- 
appears as  such,  but  reappears  as  infinite  Love  of  itself  and  infinite 
Love  of  the  finite. 

9  Because  it  is  an  infinite  organism,  its  immanent  organic  end 
appears  as  the  eternal  realization  of  the  Ideal,  and  therefore  as 
innnite  Holiness. 

10.  Because,  as  an  infinite  organi^^m,  it  thus  manifests  infinite 
Wisdom,  Power  and  6  lodness,  or  thought,  feeling  and  will  in  their 
infinite  fullness,  and  because  these  three  constitute  the  essential 
manifestations  of  personality,  it  must  be  conceived  as  Infinite  Per- 
son. Absolute  Spirit,  Creative  Source  and  Eternal  Home  of  the 
derivative  finite  personalities  which  depend  upon  it,  but  are  no  less 
real  than  itself." 

History  op  Interpretation.  Eight  Lectures  Preached  before  the 
Uniyersitv  of  Oxford  in  the  year  MDCCCLXXXV,  on  the  Foundation  of 
the  late  Rev.  John  Bampton.  By  Frederick  W.  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.  R.  S.. 
late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  Archdeacon  and  Canon  of 
Westminster;  Chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  Queen.  New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  Publishers  and  Ipuporters,  31,  West  Twenty-third  Street, 
1886.   Price  $3.50. 

This  volume  Archdeacon  Farrar  does  not  give  to  the  public  as 
an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  history  of  Interpretation.  In  it  he 
only  deals  with  the  chief  epochs  in  the  progress  of  Biblical  Science, 
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and  gives  some  account  of  those  who  caused  the  chief  movements  of 
fresh  impulse  to  the  meihod^i  of  interpretation.  Within  the  limits 
he  has  prescribed  to  himself  he  gives,  however,  a  large  amount  of 
important  and  instructive  information.  The  various  subjects 
treated  of  are ;  The  Success  and  Failure  of  Exegesis,  Rabbinic 
£xege^is,  Alexandrian  Ezei^is,  Patristic  Exegesis,  Scholastic 
Exegesis,  The  Reformers,  Post- Reformation  Epoch,  and  Modern 
Exegesis.  To  each  of  these  subjects  an  entire  lecture  is  devoted. 
All  the  lectures,  it  U  scarcely  noceisary  to  say,  give  evidence  of 
superior  scholarship,  and  are  written  in  that  attractive  style  which 
makes  all  of  the  author's  works  so  readable.  To  the  body  of  the 
work  a  considerable  number  of  valuable  notes  and  a  Bibliography 
of  General  Exegesis  are  added.  The  main  wish  and  object  of  the 
author  throughi)UC  these  lectures  is  to  show  the  true  basis  whereon 
redts  the  sacredness  of  holy  Scripture.  The  work  will  prove  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  any  library,  and  we  heartily  commend  it  to 
all  our  readers. 

Sbbmoks  and  Addresses  Deliyered  in  America.  By  Frederick  W. 
Farrar,  D.D.,  F.  R.  S.,  Archdeacon  and  Canon  of  Westminster.  With  an 
introduction  by  Phillips  Brooks,  D.D.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  31 
West  Twenty-third  Street,  1886.    Price  $2.00. 

These  sermons,  addrr-s^es  and  lectures,  were  delivered  by  Canon 
Farrar,  during  his  recent  visit  to  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
and  were  highly  appreciated  by  all  who  heard  them.  Those  who 
did  not  enjoy  the  opp  >rtunity  of  hearing  th^ m  will  now,  by  means 
of  this  volume,  be  able  to  acquaint  themselves  with  their  contents, 
and  they  will  find  it  well  worth  while  so  to  do.  The  sermons  are 
fourteen  in  number.  They  are  all  of  a  highly  practical  character, 
and  abound  in  striking  th  »ught8  most  eloquently  expressed.  No 
one  can  well  read  them  without  being  both  d  lighted  and  benefited. 
The  addresses  are  four  in  number.  The  first  treats  of  "  Modern 
Education:  Its  Sphere  and  its  Aims,"  and  was  delivered  as  an 
opening  address  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uuiversity,  Baltimore.  The 
second  m  on  the  **  Christian  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement,*'  and  was 
read  at  the  Church  Cjngress  in  New  Haven  last  fall,  where  also 
the  third  on  the  Grounds  of  Christian  Unity  "  was  delivered. 
The  fourth  is  a  temperance  address  delivered  at  the  Temperance 
Reception,  Chickering  Hall,  Ncw  York,  the  latter  part  of  October 
last  One  of  the  lectures  treats  of  Dante,  and  the  other  consists 
of  "  Farewell  Thoughts  on  America.*'  The  same  graces  of  style, 
and  the  same  breadth  and  pr  ifundity  of  th  >ught,  that  characterize 
the  sermons  are  also  marked  features  of  the  addresses  and  lectures. 
Those  who  take  up  the  volume,  we  think,  will  hardly  be  willing  to 
lay  it  permanently  a^side  before  they  have  read  it  through,  and  no 
one,  we  feel  sure,  will  regret  the  purchase  of  it. 

The  People's  Bible.    Discourses  upon  Holy  Scripture.    By  Joseph 
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Parker,  D.D.  Volume  III.  Leyiticua, — Numbers  xxvi.  New  York:  Funk 
k  Wagnalls,  10  and  12  Dej  Street,  1886.    Price  $1.50. 

The  same  features  that  characterize  the  earlier  parts  of  this  im- 
portant work,  which  were  noticed  in  the  January  and  April  num- 
bers of  this  Review  for  the  present  year,  characterize  also  the  pres- 
ent portion  of  it.  It  is  made  up,  in  the  same  nay  as  the  volume  on 
Genesis  and  that  on  hxodu^,  of  discourses  ba^jed  on  the  contents  of 
tde  Biblical  BiM)ks  named  in  the  title-page,  together  with  notes  and 
"  handfuls  of  purpose  "  for  all  git  aners.  The  di8cour^e8,  like  thote 
in  the  volumes  just  named,  are  remarkable  for  the  instruction  which 
they  impart,  and  the  power  and  brilliancy  of  their  btyle ;  and  the 
"  handfuls  of  purpose  "  are  equally  suggestive.  Those  who  have 
the  other  vol u men  will,  of  course,  desire  this  one  also.  For  home 
reading  the  People's  Bible  is  mo-^t  admirably  dtsigned,  and  the 
careful  persual  of  its  volumes  cannot  fail  to  prove  beneficial.  Its 
treatment  of  the  Books  of  Holy  Scripture  is  such  as  to  throw  much 
light  upon  them,  and  to  awaken  attention  to  the  great  truths  which 
they  contain. 

Praise-Soxos  of  Israel.  A  New  Renderinor  of  the  Book  of  Psalras. 
New  and  Reyised  Edition.  By  John  De  Witt,  D.D.,  of  the  Theological 
Seminary,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. ;  a  member  of  the  American  Old  Testa- 
ment Revision  Company.  Funk  &  Wagnalls;  New  York.  10  and  12  Dey 
Street :  London,  44  Fleet  Street,  1886.    Price  $1.50. 

We  called  attention  to  the  merits  of  this  work  shortly  after  the 
first  edition  appeared,  in  the  Review  for  July,  1885.  This  new  and 
revised  edition  is  not,  however,  a  mere  reprint  of  the  first  edition. 
A  considerable  number  of  changes  and  corrtctions — over  five  hun- 
dred we  believe — have  been  made,  although  the  work  remains 
Bubstaotially  the  same.  The  object  of  the  chau^s  has  been  to  remove 
blemishes,  and  to  bring  out  more  distinctly  the  beauty,  force  and 
impressiveness  of  the  original.  The  work  has  receivea  high  praise 
from  many  of  the  leading  Biblical  scholars  both  in  this  country 
and  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  generally  acknowledged,  by  those  most 
competent  to  express  a  judgment  on  the  matter,  to  be  the  best  ren- 
dering of  the  Book  of  Psalms  to  be  found  in  the  Euglish  language. 

Recollections  op  Colleue  Life  at  Marshall  College,  Mercenburg,  Pa., 
from  1839  to  1845.  A  Narrative,  with  Reflections.  By  Rev.  Theodore 
Appel,  D.D.,  Lancaster  Pa.  Reading,  Pa. :  Daniel  Miller,  Printer  and 
Publisher.    1886.    Price  $1.25. 

This  is  an  enter  aining  and  instructive  volume,  and  it  should  find 
a  place  in  every  Reformed  family  in  the  country.  Though  it  mod- 
estlv  claims  to  be  only  recollections  of  college  life,  yet  it  is  in 
reality  much  more.  The  author  does  not  merely  narrate  what  took 
place  at  Marshall  College  while  he  was  a  student  there,  but  he  gives 
at  the  same  time  the  existing  state  of  things  throughout  the  Church, 
traces  the  causes  that  produced  it,  and  points  out  the  influences 
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then  active  in  the  way  of  moulding  the  Church's  life.  The  work 
is  therefore  really  a  chapter  in  Church  history.  It  portrays  in  a 
clear,  accurate  and  excrredingly  interesting  manner  the  most  impor- 
tant p<^riod  as  yet  in  the  history  of  the  Reformed  Church  io  the 
United  States.  On  this  acc  >unt  the  book  will  be  found  valuable 
n  ic  only  to  the  members  of  thi^i  Ckiurch,  but  to  all  who  would  have 
a  correct  knowledge  of  its  theological  tendencies.  For,  though 
the  Reformed  Church  has  made  marked  progress  in  various  ways 
since  the  days  treated  of  in  this  volume,  yet  its  present  position 
cannot  well  be  understood  without  a  knowledge  of  those  days  and 
the  forces  then  at  wtjrk.  There  is  not  a  dull  cnapter  in  the  book, 
and  all,  without  exception,  c  mvey  important  information  ;  yet  the 
chapters  on  Dr.  Ranch's  Aesthetics,  Ethics  and  Philosophy,  and  those 
on  Dr.  Nevin  and  Dr.  Schaff  will  be  found  especially  instructive. 
As  a  mere  literary  production  the  volume  also  has  decided  merits. 
It  is  written  in  an  unpretentious  yet  unusually  attractive  style. 


Appel  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  Reformed  Church  for  writing  this 
book  and  thus  preserving  important  facts  as  well  as  giving  her 
members  an  insight  into  the  character  of  the  formative  period  of 
her  history,  and  especially  of  her  literary  institutions. 

The  Treasury  of  David  :  Containing  an  Original  Exposition  of  the  Book 
of  Psalms ;  A  Collection  of  Illustrative  Extracts  from  the  Whole  Range 
of  Literature  ;  a  Series  of  Homiletical  Hints  upon  almost  every  Verse ; 
and  Lists  of  VVriters  upon  each  Psalm.  By  C.  H.  Spurgeon.  Vol.  vii. 
Psfilra  cxxv.  to  cl.  Nevr  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  10  and  12  Dej 
Street.    1886.    Price  $2.00  per  volume. 

The  "Treasury  of  David,"  which  this  volume  completes,  is  one 
of  the  most  extensive  and  valuable  practical  commentaries  on  the 
Book  of  Psalms  to  be  found  in  any  language.  The  character  of 
the  work  is  well  sec  forth  in  the  title-page.  First,  we  have  an  orig- 
inal exposition  of  each  psalm  by  the  author  of  this  commentary. 
The  expa'-iiion  is  especially  practical  and  devotional,  and  abounds 
in  those  characteristics  of  style  and  thought  which  make  all  of  Mr. 
Spurgeon's  writings  so  popular.  Then  come  explanatory  notes, 
gathered  from  the  whole  range  of  literature.  In  these  notes  we 
have  given  us  the  best  thoughts  of  many  different  commentators 
and  writers  on  the  psalms.  The  explanatory  notes  are  followed  by 
"  Hints  t  >  the  Village  Preacher."  These  hints  are  very  suggestive, 
and  will  be  found  very  useful  homiletical  aids.  Last  we  have  a  list 
of  new  works  that  have  been  written  on  the  p*alm  under  consider- 
ation. Each  psalm  is  treated  in  this  way.  Mr.  Spurgeon  considers 
this  the  great  literary  work  of  his  life.  "  The  Book  of  Psalms," 
he  says,  instructs  us  in  the  use  of  wings  as  well  as  words:  it  sets 
us  both  mounting  and  singing."  The  work  will  be  found  a  very 
valuable  acquisition  to  any  minister's  library.  It  is  also  admirably 
suited  for  use  in  every  Christian  family. 


which  makes  it  very  pleasant 
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THE  OBJECTIVE  IN  CHRISTIANITY. 

BY  PROF.  THOMAS  G.  APPLE,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

The  old  war  waged  in  the  Middle  Ages  between  the  Realists 
and  Nominalists  was  not^  by  any  means,  a  mere  battle  of  words. 
It  involved  principles  that  are  highly  essential  to  a  right  un- 
derstanding of  our  human  life,  and  also  of  Christianity.  As 
between  Abelard  and  Roscellinus^  indeed,  it  was  made  to  apply 
chiefly  to  the  one  doctrine  of  the  holy  Trinity.  That  doctrine 
had  been  stated  and  held  by  the  Church  as  involving  three 
persons  in  one  essence.  If,  now,  univerBoU  are  mere  empty 
names,  afflatus  vocis^  and  individuals,  or  single  things,  are  the 
only  real  existences,  as  Roscellinus  maintained,  then  the  word 
essence^  as  applied  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  was  a  mere 
empty  sound,  and  the  only  reality  consisted  in  the  three  per- 
sons, and  this  involved,  as  Anselm  held,  the  doctrine  of  three 
Oods,  tri-theism.  This  was  plain  at  once,  and  accordingly  the 
teaching  of  Roscellinus  was  condemned.  The  divine  essence  is 
as  real  as  the  three  persons;  otherwise  the  unity  of  the  Godhead 
is  a  mere  fiction. 
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But  there  was  danger  on  the  other  side  also  in  pressing  the 
philosophical  doctrine  of  extreme  realism,  according  to  which 
universals  are  regarded  as  before,  and  independent  of,  individ- 
uals, universalia  ante  rem,  for  in  that  view  the  divine  essence 
may  be  conceived  of  as  a  fourth  entity  in  the  Godhead,  so  that 
we  would  then  have  the  three  persons  plus  the  divine  essence. 
The  right  solution  of  this  difficulty  is  supplied  by  the  formula 
of  moderate  realism,  universalia  in  re^  according  to  which  the 
divine  essence  must  be  regarded  as  existing  in  the  three  persons 
in  such  sense  that  it  has  no  existence  apart  From  them.  So  far 
as  the  philosophical  aspect  of  the  doctrine  is  concerned,  it  is 
much  the  same  as  the  question  in  regard  to  the  relation  between 
the  substance  and  the  attributes  in  any  existence.  Here,  too, 
it  has  been  made  a  question  whether  such  a  thing  as  the  sub- 
stance has  any  existence  apart  from  the  attributes.  If,  for 
example,  all  its  attributes  are  abstracted  from  an  orange,  is 
there  anything  remaining  that  we  can  designate  as  the  sub. 
stance?  Is  not  the  orange  simply  a  combination  of  attributes, 
and  its  substance  a  mere  imaginary  quantity? 

This  purely  philosophical  question  determines  the  doctrine 
of  transsubstantiation  in  Roman  Catholic  theology.  According 
to  that  doctrine,  the  natural  substance  of  the  bread  in  the  holy 
Eucharist  is  removed  in  the  act  of  consecration,  whilst  the  at- 
tributes remain,  and  the  real  substance  of  our  Lord's  body  is 
substituted  in  the  place  of  the  natural  substance.  Hence  Whilst 
the  taste,  smell,  touch,  etc., — all  the  attributes  of  natural  bread 
— remain,  the  real,  inner,  invisible  substance  is  the  veritable 
body  of  Christ.  We  have  an  instance  here,  therefore,  in  which 
a  doctrine  of  the  Church,  and  that  doctrine  infallible,  as  it  is 
claimed,  is  made  to  depend  on  the  truth  of  a  purely  metaphy- 
sical problem.  That  the  body  of  our  Lord  is  present,  in  some 
mysterious  way,  in  the  holy  Eucharist,  is  taught  in  the  Word 
of  God,  and  must  be  accepted;  but  the  Roman  Church  has 
gone  further,  and  defined  the  manner  according  to  which  it  is 
present,  and  thus  produced  not  only  what  all  Protestant  theol- 
ogy holds  to  be  an  error,  but  it  has  staked  the  truth  of  its  doc* 
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trine  on  a  purely  metaphysical  distinction,  which  may,  or  may 
not,  be  true.  We  do  not  raise  a  question  now  as  to  the  truth 
or  untruth  of  this  metaphysical  distinction. 

But  this  war  between  realism  and  nominalism  has  back  of  it 
principles  that  relate  not  merely  to  single  doctrines  in  theology, 
but  that  have  to  do  with  our  conception  of  Christianity  itself  as 
a  whole.  We  introduce  the  word  objective  here  in  order  to 
indicate  what  we  mean  by  realism  as  applied  to  Christianity. 
But  before  we  proceed  to  discuss  the  objective  character  of 
Christianity,  which,  it  will  be  found,  we  think,  touches  every 
vital  doctrine  of  our  holy  religion,  we  shall  first  give  some  fur- 
ther attention  to  the  metaphysical  problem  to  which  we  have 
referred. 

It  is  coming  to  be  held  very  generally,  we  believe,  by  the 
best  metaphysicians  of  the  present  day,  that  the  doctrine  of 
eanceptualiim  has  settled  the  old  controversy  between  realism 
and  nominalism.  This  doctrine  holds  that  universals  are,  in- 
deed, real,  but  only  in  the  form  of  the  subjective  conception. 
If,  for  example,  I  use  the  word  man,  as  in  the  proposition : 
*Man  is  a  fallen  creature,*  the  question  is  whether  there  is  any 
objective  entity  corresponding  to  this  term.  Realism  answers 
in  the  affirmative,  yet  finds  it  difficult  to  point  out  this  object- 
ive entity.  Nominalism  answers  in  the  negative,  and  says  that 
the  word  is  a  mere  empty  sound;  that  it  is  only  a  term  used 
for  the  sake  of  convenience,  and  has  no  object  corresponding  to 
it,  just  as  when  we  use  the  word  instrument^  we  mean,  not  a 
hoe,  an  axe,  a  plough,  nor  any  one  particular  instrument;  but, 
for  the  sake  of  convenience,  we  use  it  as  a  name  that  may  be 
applied  to  all  instruments,  a  mere  class  name.  Conceptualism 
says  yes  and  no.  It  says  that  the  word  man  has  no  objective 
entity  corresponding  to  it,  and  yet  as  words  are  never  empty, 
owing  to  the  organic  relation  between  thought  and  language, 
the  word  has  a  corresponding  object;  but  that  object  is  a  con- 
cept, and  therefore  exists  only  in  the  mind.  This,  we  believe, 
is  the  view  of  Bowne  in  this  country,  of  Lotze  in  Germany,  and 
metaphysicians  generally  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic* 

*  It  is  some  time  sioce  we  looked  into  Bowne's    Metaphysics :  A  Study 
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It  may  be  owing  to  some  obtuseness  on  our  part,  but  we 
^  have  not  been  able  to  surrender  so  entirely  the  claims  of  real- 
ism. We  can  easily  see  how  it  is  that  some  universals,  or  gen- 
eralities, are  mere  abstractions.  The  word  instrument,  for 
example,  is  an  abstract  term  that  has  no  objective  entity  cor- 
responding to  it,  though  it  has  an  existence  as  a  concept  in  the 
mind.  So  the  words  hardness,  brittlenesa,  etc.,  are  abstrac- 
tions merely.  But  there  is  a  class  of  universals,  designating 
what  is  generic  or  organic,  that  are  concrete  generalities,  and 
these,  we  think,  have  objective  entities  corresponding  to  them. 
The  term  man,  or  its  equivalents,  mankind,  humanity,  is  an 
example  of  this  kind.  When  it  is  said,  'Man  is  mortal/  'Man 
is  a  fallen  creature,'  the  word  man  designates  an  objective 
reality;  it  is  equivalent  to  human  nature,  and  designates  a 
generic  life  that  exists  in  all  men.  There  is  a  generic  life  and 
there  is  an  individual  life  in  mankind.  Adam  was  not  only  an 
individual  man,  who  lived  and  died,  and  in  this  character 
ceased  to  exist  on  earth,  but  he  was  also  the  generic  head  of 
the  race,  and  in  this  character  he  continues  to  exist  in  all  his 

in  First  PriDciples,''  and  we  have  not  sufficiently  examined  Lotze's  Meta- 
physic,  a  translation  of  which  by  Bernard  Bosanquet,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Uni- 
versity College,  Oxford,  has  recently  appeared  from  the  Clarendon  Preas, 
Oxford,  to  speak  with  certainty  on  this  point.  Bowne  is  a  pupil  and  dis- 
ciple of  Lotze.  Both  are  far  enough  removed  from  materialism ;  but  on 
the  subject  of  realism,  as  applied  to  organic  existences,  if  we  understand 
one  or  both,  we  cannot  bring  our  mind  fully  to  accept  their  views.  Both 
seem  to  us  to  deny  substantiality  to  secondary  causes  or  principles,  and 
both  explain  all  activity  by  what  they  call  the  mechanical  theory,  making 
no  distinction  substantially  between  a  mechanism  and  an*organism.  Bowne 
somewhere  says  that  the  potentiality  in  a  living  germ  is  not  a  reality,  but 
only  our  conception  of  the  mode  of  action  of  the  germ.  Yet  both  clearly 
deny  that  a  natural  organism,  or  vitality  in  nature,  is  a  product  of  matter. 
The  principle  of  activity  in  a  germ  is  an  act  of  God,  or  His  mode  of  pro- 
ducing activity ;  but  this  apparent  denial  of  secondary  causes  is  nearer  to 
pantheism,  we  think,  than  the  view  which  regards  vitality  as,  in  itself,  a 
leal  force  or  cause  of  activity.  We  hold  to  the  broad  distinction  between 
a  mechanism  and  an  organism.  Perhaps  a  further  examination  of  these 
writers  may  lead  us  to  see  that  our  difference  from  them  is  rather  in  tht 
uae  of  words  than  in  reality. 
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descendants.  As  we  understand  him,  Bowne  maintains  that 
humanity  signifies  merely  the  collection  of  individual  men.  He 
denies  the  existence,  for  instance,  of  what  we  call  a  potentiality 
in  a  seed.  The  acorn  does  not  contain  the  oak  tree  in  poten- 
tiality. All  we  have  is  only  the  fact  that  all  acorns  produce 
oak  trees  when  the  proper  conditions  are  at  hand,  and  what  we 
speak  of  as  a  generic  life,  or  uniform  law,  is  only  a  manner  of 
acting  on  the  part  of  all  acorns,  and  such  manner  of  action  or 
method  is  merely  a  thought  of  our  minds  in  noting  this  activity. 

Perhaps  our  difference  here  may  rest  in  part  on  a  mere 
different  use  of  words,  but  to  our  mind  it  seems  clear  that  there 
is  something,  an  objective  reality,  in  the  acorn  that  acts  as  a 
law,  causing  it  to  produce  an  oak  tree.  This  law  exists  in  all 
acorns,  so  that  however  they  may  differ  individually,  yet  there 
is  that  in  them  all  that  is  alike,  or  identical,  and  this  consti- 
tutes their  genus  or  generic  life.  If  an  architect  causes 
different  buildings  to  be  erected,  differing  in  certain  aspects  yet 
having  some  general  plan  in  them  all,  we  trace  this  resemblance 
to  the  plan  or  design  in  the  mind  of  the  architect ;  so  we  trace 
the  similarity  in  organic  existences  in  the  vegetable  or  animal 
kingdom  to  some  law  which  determines  the  species.  This  is  as 
real  as  the  law  which  determines  their  individual  peculiarities. 

Surely  there  is  something  different  here  from  what  we  have 
when  we  use  the  word  instrument.  It  may  indeed  be  said  that 
there  is  a  certain  quality  that  is  present  in  all  instruments  that 
constitutes  them  a  class,  but  to  our  mind  this  is  a  very  differ- 
ent thing  from  the  common  nature  that  constitutes  all  men 
human.  Hence  we  distinguish  humanity  as  a  concrete  gener- 
ality (from  concrescercj  to  flow  together,  because  the  generic 
and  the  individual  life  flow  together  in  every  human  being) 
from  instrument  as  an  abstract  generality. 

Humanity  is  a  spiritual  unity  containing  within  itself  poten- 
tially all  that  is  evolved  in  its  development  in  the  way  of  race, 
nationality,  etc.,  etc.  The  state,  for  example,  is  not  the  result 
of  human  choice  or  plan,  but  it  is  involved  in  the  original  idea 
of  humanity.    There  are  two  sides  here  to  human  existence,  an 
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objective  and  a  subjective.  The  life  of  every  iadividual  man 
stands  in  the  objective  life  of  the  race.  This  real  life  is  the 
background  out  of  which  his  individuality  is  developed.  One 
of  the  problems  of  his  existence  consists  in  moulding  this 
general  race  life,  which  is  in  all  alike,  according  to  his  original 
personality,  under  the  direction  of  his  will.  In  some  the 
personality  has  a  capacity  to  express  the  general  and  universal 
more  than  in  others,  and  this  gives  the  world  geniuaesj  race- 
men,  from  genus,  race  or  kind.  Thus,  for  example,  Shaka- 
peare  could  speak  for  all  men  as  from  the  very  heart  of 
humanity,  for  ancient  and  modern,  cultured  and  uncultured, 
rich  and  poor,  king  and  beggar,  man  and  woman.  And  as  a 
testimony  of  their  sense  of  this  race-life  in  them,  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  all  men  say  of  Shakspeare,  *^  he  speaks  for  me. 
What  is  deep  down  in  the  depths  *of  my  life  here  finds  ut- 
terance.'* 

No  one,  it  seems  to  me,  can  study  or  understand  man  aright 
who  has  not  some  conception  of  these  two  sides  of  his  life. 
Individual  mind  must  be  studied  in  the  light  of  universal  mind, 
individual  will  in  the  light  of  universal  will  or  law.  This, 
indeed,  is  the  meaning  of  law  in  its  universality,  without  which 
particular  laws  have  no  binding  force.  Truth,  as  universal 
reason,  has  binding  force  for  particular  mind.  Hence  my 
intelligence  must  bow  to  it.  So  the  moral  law  is  binding  on 
my  will,  and  I  must  do  it  reverence.  This,  of  course,  is 
leading  us  somewhat  beyond  our  immediate  problem,  the  rela- 
tion of  the  individual  life  to  the  race  life,  and  takes  in  a 
still  broader  generalization,  viz.,  the  relation  of  humanity  as  a 
whole  to  universal  spiritual  existence  in  God.  But  this  is  one 
of  the  points  we  wish  to  take  in  on  our  own  way  to  our  sub- 
ject. 

Humanity  in  its  development  in  the  sphere  of  time  and 
space,  in  the  order  of  the  natural,  phenomenal  world,  is  joined 
with  an  invisible  spiritual  world  that  is  eternal.  The  spiritual 
world  underlies  and  supports  the  natural  world  at  all  points. 
Though  man  himself  is  finite,  the  infinite  flows  into  and 
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through  him.  Though  he  lives  in  time  the  eternal  sounds 
through  him.  Humanity  as  a  whole  is  intoned  from  this  spir- 
itual realm,  and  every  individual  human  life  strikes  its  roots 
within  the  same.  In  various  ways  a  sense  of  this  relationship 
on  the  part  of  man  to  a  spiritual  realm  that  stands  in  the 
sphere  of  the  absolute  reveals  itself  in  his  consciousness  and  in 
his  unfolding  life.  Every  line  of  thought  which  his  intelligence 
pursues  leads  off  into  the  infinite  and  absolute.  It  is  not  only 
in  pure  metaphysics  that  this  question  in  regard  to  the  absolute 
is  raised,  it  overshadows  every  science.  Even  mathematics, 
the  most  exact  of  all  sciences,  dealing  with  definite  dimensions 
and  quantities  in  space,  yet  has  its  infinite  series  and  its  mysteries 
in  calculus  that  enter  the  border  land  of  metaphysics.  In  the 
moral  sphere,  where  we  have  to  do  with  will  and  law,  still  more 
palpably  do  we  find  the  lines  reaching  off  into  a  realm  that  lies 
beyond  the  finite.  A  moral  law  that  is  absolutely  binding, 
which  the  conscience  acknowledges  as  such,  must  itself  stand 
in  the  sphere  of  the  absolute,  and  postulate  a  lawgiver  who  is 
infinite  and  eternal.  And  then  in  ways  that  reach  deeper  than 
conscious  intelligence  and  will  the  spirit  of  man  feels  and  real- 
ises this  eternal  back-ground  of  his  existence. 

For  it  must  be  concoded  that  there  are  depths  in  the  human 
soul  that  consciousness  in  its  ordinary  exercise  does  not  pene- 
trate. Consequently  there  is  more  in  the  life  of  man  than  he 
himself  knows — than  he  can  bring  into  forms  of  conscious 
thought.  In  proof  of  this  we  need  only  refer  to  the  religious 
history  of  mankind.  The  fact  that  in  all  stages  of  civilization 
and  culture  mankind  has  always  worshipped  a  deity  shows  that 
he  has  a  sense  of  the  divine  even  where  he  cannot  formulate  it 
in  intellectual  doctrine.  Worship  itself  implies  a  sense  of  God, 
for  without  this  it  could  not  originate.  The  barbarian  and  the 
savage  in  his  debasement  still  gives  some  expression  to  an 
homage  that  he  does  not  understand.  It  may  take  vague  and 
absurd  forms,  according  to  the  degree  in  which  he  has  wilfully 
obscured  the  knowledge  of  God  originally  committed  to  him, 
until  it  becomes  a  blind  idolatry,  a  worshipping  of  the  creature 
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instead  of  the  Creator^  yet  this  very  perversion  and  caricatare 
of  worship  is  a  testimony  to  its  truth.  Thus  it  is  that  man's 
religious  nature  testifies  more  deeply  than  his  intellectual  or 
moral  nature  to  the  infinite  and  absolute  that  intones  his 
deepest  life — to  the  existence  of  God.  We  do  not  mean  by 
this,  of  course,  that  his  religious  nature  holds  only  in  the 
sphere  of  sub-conscious  life,  but  that  where  this  religious 
nature  finds  no  true  development  in  the  true  knowledge  of 
God,  it  still  reveals  a  darkened  sense  of  the  infinite;  and 
further,  that  even  where  this  development  takes  place  the 
religious  nature  always  carries  in  itself  a  feeling  of  the  abso- 
lute that  is  deeper  than  conscious  thought.  Only  God  Himself, 
who  knoweth  our  thoughts  afar  off,  i.  e.,  in  their  sub-conscioos 
source  in  the  human  spirit,  can  look  down  into  the  deepest  depths 
of  that  spirit. 

Now  just  as  human  life  is  of  this  two-fold  character,  so 
Christianity  is  both  objective  and  subjective,  general  and  indi- 
vidual. It  is  a  life  in  its  individual  subjects,  constituting  each 
one  of  its  subjects  a  new  creature,  but  it  is  also  a  general 
constitution  in  which  each  one  stands  as  a  constituent  or 
member.  This  character  of  Christianity  is  fully  set  forth  in 
the  New  Testament  in  its  teaching  respecting  the  Church  as 
the  body  of  Christ.  There  are  different  views  as  to  what  the 
Church  is,  whether  it  is  the  visible  organization  of  professing 
Christians,  as  held  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  or  the  body  of 
true  believers  only,  as  held  by  Protestants,  but  as  to  its  consti- 
tution the  teaching  referred  to  leaves  no  room  for  doubt.  It  is 
an  organism,  and  as  such  pervaded  by  a  common  life.  It  is 
joined  with  Christ  as  the  natural  human  body  is  joined  to  its 
head.  It  constitutes  the  beginning  of  a  new  creation,  which 
will  eventuate  in  "  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth." 
Hence  Christ  is  called  by  St.  Paul  the  last  Adam,  the  head  of 
a  new  race.  The  first  Adam  was  of  the  earth,  earthy.  He 
was  the  head  of  the  natural  human  race  which  fell  in  his  fall. 
The  last  Adam  is  from  heaven,  a  spiritual  man,  the  Son  of 
Man,  and  he  became  the  head  of  a  new  spiritual  order.  That 
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which  was  first  was  natural^  and  that  which  was  last  was  spir- 
itual. 

One  great  problem,  the  great  problem,  of  every  man's  life,  if 
properly  understood,  consists  in  rising  from  the  natural  state  in 
which  he  is  born  into  a  spiritual  manhood.  A  new  birth  is  an 
innate  necessity  for  man.  Just  as  physical  birth  must  be 
followed  by  an  awakening  and  unfolding  of  the  intellectual 
and  moral  tiature,  an  intubation  that  goes  on  in  the  bosom  of 
family  life  after  physical  birth,  before  a  child  can  realize  ics 
life  relation  to  its  parents,  so  man's  natural  state  in  general 
requires  to  be  lifted  into  the  spiritual  in  order  to  attain  to 
spiritual  communion  with  God.  This,  we  think,  would  have 
been  required  even  if  man  had  not  sinned.  His  trial  in  the 
garden  and  the  provision  made  for  him  in  the  tree  of  life  were 
designed  to  effect  this  higher  birth.  It  would  have  been  a 
painless  one.  Now  it  requires  being  joined  with  Christ  in  His 
sufferings  and  death  upon  the  cross,  a  repentance  for  sin  and 
faith  to  be  delivered  from  the  power  of  evil.  But  still  under- 
neath this  redemption  from  sin  through  a  painful  birth  and 
mortification  of  the  old  man,  there  is  the  deeper  and  more 
comprehensive  work  of  glorifying  the  natural  and  rising  into 
the  spiritual,  the  immortal  and  eternal. 

This  work  is  reached  by  individual  men,  not  as  separate  and 
isolated  individuals,  but  as  members  of  an  organism.  Christi- 
anity is  an  objective  constitution.  In  the  elevation  of  men 
from  the  natural  into  the  spiritual  the  two  forces,  the  objective 
and  the  subjective,  are  constantly  and  mutually  interactive. 
Just  as  we  become  members  of  the  nation  by  a  process  of  in- 
corporation into  the  body  politic,  in  which  process  the  national 
life,  as  a  real  objective  power,  apprehends  us,  and  we  in  turn 
apprehend  it,  so  it  is  in  the  Christian's  growth  into  citizenship 
in  the  kingdom  of  God.  Citizenship  in  the  nation  is  the  result 
of  the  national  life  and  the  individual  life  interacting — we 
mean  here  citizenship,  not  merely  as  an  objective  status,  but  as 
a  full  developed  life  in  the  individual.  He  must  be  a  member 
of  the  nation  in  order  to  partake  of  its  life.    On  the  other  hand 
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he  may  belong  to  the  external  body  of  the  nation  and  yet  resist 
its  spirit  and  life,  and  thus  mar  his  own  growth  into  true  inward 
citizenship.  As  important  for  this  birth  and  growth  of  the 
citizen  as  the  national  life  is,  so  important  is  the  objective  life 
and  spirit  of  Christianity  for  the  individual  Christian. 

Now  let  us  see  to  what  end  all  this  discussion  tends.  In  order 
to  see  this  we  must  hero  meet  the  question  as  to  the  character 
and  function  of  the  Church  in  man's  salvation.  The  distinc* 
tion  brought  in  through  Protestantism  between  the  visible  and 
invisible  church  is  here  important.  In  Romanism  Christianity 
and  the  visible  church  are  regarded  as  identical.  They  are  one 
and  the  same.  Whoever  is  join  ed  with  the  visible  church  is 
necessarily,  ipso  facto^  in  living  union  with  Christianity. 
Through  the  sacraments,  ex  opera  operato^  the  individual  is 
made  a  member  of  Christ.  The  Protestant  doctrine  does  not 
thus  identify  Christianity  and  the  visible  church,  but  neither 
does  it  separate  them.  The  relation  between  the  two  has  been 
explained  by  introducing  the  term  ideal  church  and  actual 
church.*  A  member  of  the  late  peace-commission,  whose  views 
we  highly  reSpect,  compared  the  ideal,  or  true,  church  to  a 
statue  in  the  process  of  being  gradually  chiseled  out  of  a  block 
of  marble.  The  statue  is,  so  to  speak,  in  the  mass  of  marble, 
but  much  of  the  crude  material  must  be  chipped  away  before 
the  statue  can  emerge  and  stand  forth  in  living  beauty.  Or  as 
there  was  an  Israel  in  the  Israel  of  the  Jewish  Commonwealth, 
so  there  is  an  ideal  church  coming  forth  to  actualization  in  the 
visible  church.  The  Jewish  Commonwealth  was  the  organism 
in  which  God's  Spirit  wrought  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 

*  We  may  explain  here  that,  in  our  use  of  the  term  ideal,  we  do  not 
mean  the  Church  in  thought,  or  as  a  mere  mental  conception,  as  antithetie 
to  realj  but  in  a  substantial  sense  in  antithesis  to  the  actual,  just  as  we 
speak  of  the  idea  of  the  beautiful,  the  true  and  the  good,  as  objective  Bub- 
stantial  entities.  The  ideal  Church  is  the  spiritual,  real  Church,  which  is 
only  partially  and  imperfectly  realized  in  the  actual  Church.  These  tenns 
seem  to  us  to  be  more  appropriate  than  the  terms  visible  and  invisible 
Church. 
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Jews.  Membership  in  it  was  made  essential  to  partake  in  its 
grace.  The  soul  that  was  uncircumcised  was  to  be  cut  off. 
Oar  Lord  said  to  the  woman  at  the  well  of  Samaria^  salvation 
is  of  the  Jews,"  And  yet  there  always  were  noted  isolated 
exceptions  to  this  order.  Such  examples  we  read  of  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  such  there  were  in  the  New,  as  the  Syro- 
phenician  woman.  Yet  the  rule  stood,  salvation  is  found  only 
in  Judaism.  But  not  all  in  external  Judaism  came  to  possess 
its  grace  unto  salvation. 

So  we  may  say,  the  actual  Church  of  Christ,  having  the 
Word  and  the  Sacraments,  is  the  organization  in  and  through 
which  men  are  united  with  Christ  and  made  subjects  of  His 
saving  grace.  Christ  has  ordained  the  means  of  grace  necessary 
for  the  salvation  of  men.  In  order  to  receive  His  grace  they 
must  use  these  means.  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized 
shall  be  saved."  We  may  hold  to  the  rule  here  also,  *'  extra 
ecclesiam  nulla  saltAS,"  and  yet  we  may  not  absolutely  limit  the 
operation  of  divine  grace.  But  its  extraordinary  operation  is 
certainly  not  for  those  who  understand  the  means  of  grace  and 
wilfully  reject  them.  In  any  case  absolutely,  there  can  be  no 
salvation  without  union  with  Christ,  who  is  the  only  source  of 
eternal  life.  And  then  we  may  see  how  it  is  also  that  not  all 
who  are  in  the  visible  church  are  necessarily  living  members. 

Here,  then,  we  are  confronted  with  an  order  or  constitution 
of  divine  grace,  a  supernatural  new  creation,  that  is  in  the 
world  and  yet  not  of  the  world.  What  we  mean  by  the  Ob- 
jective in  Christianity  is  just  this  organic  constitution,  the 
generic  factor  of  Christianity  as  distinguished  from  subjective 
individual  Christian  experience.  Both  these  factors,  the  objec- 
tive and  subjective,  are  realities,  and  should  be  regarded  as 
such  in  man's  elevation  to  his  eternal  spiritual  destiny.  For 
healthy  growth  in  the  Christian  life  these  two  should  be  in 
proper  equilibrium. 

In  order  to  make  due  account  of  the  objective  in  Christianity 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  right  conception  of  the  general  head- 
ship of  Christ  in  His  relation  to  the  church.    He  is  universal 
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King  and  Lord  over  all  things,  but  besides  this  He  is  head  of 
the  church.    This  is  the  special  realm  in  which  He  lives  and 
rules  through  His  Spirit.    This  headship,  as  we  have  seen,  and 
as  St.  Paul  portrays  it,  is  like  to  that  of  the  first  Adam  in 
relation  to  the  race.    As  Adam's  act  in  the  fall  affected  not 
only  himself  but  the  whole  race,  so  Christ's  work  carries  with 
it  a  power  for  the  new  race  of  believers.    In  a  very  profound 
sense  His  acts  are  theirs.  They  all  die  with  Him,  and  with  BUm 
are  raised  unto  new  life  in  union  with  His  resurrection.  The 
way  in  which  St.  Paul  refers  to  this  clearly  implies  that  he  has 
reference  to  something  deeper  than  the  subjective  experience 
only  of  believers.    They  have  died  with  Christ  unto  sin  even 
before  this  death  has  become  actualized  in  their  experience.  It 
is  made  rather  the  reason  or  ground  for  their  not  living  in  sin 
any  longer.    "  Likewise  reckon  ye  also  yourselves  to  be  dead 
indeed  unto  sin,"  as  if  he  should  say,  "  in  your  being  united  to 
Christ  His  death  has  already  become  your  death,  and  for  this 
reason  now  live  accordingly  as  those  »that  are  dead."     In  the 
same  way  His  resurrection  reaches  to  and  affects  all  His  people. 
It  is  an  accomplished  fact  in  and  for  them.    By  it  they  are 
united  with  His  resurrection  state,  even  though  actually  they 
must  yet  die  before  this  resurrection  can  be  fully  actualized  in 
their  experience. 

This  is  a  very  different  thing  from  looking  at  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Christ  as  merely  instrumental  in  procuring  their 
redemption.  It  is  an  entirely  different  Christology.  Christ  is 
viewed  not  merely  as  being  the  instrument,  but  especially  as 
being  the  source  of  their  salvation.  This  necessarily  also 
brings  person  into  the  foreground  in  the  work  of  redemption. 
This  is  more  than  His  work ;  it  is  that  from  which  His  work  de- 
rives its  efficacy.  This  gives  a  new  meaning  to  His  incarnation. 
The  meaning  of  this  is  not  exhausted  by  regarding  it  as  neces- 
sary in  order  that  He  might  die  on  the  cross,  but  it  at  once 
becomes  a  perennial  fact,  the  mystery  of  all  mysteries. 

And  now  we  get,  as  has  been  said,  into  a  new  Christology. 
The  first  division  of  the  Church  Year  in  which,  starting  with 
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the  incarnation  at  Christmas,  all  the  great  epochs  and  events  in 
His  life  are  celebrated,  attains  a  new  significance.  According 
to  the  other  Christology  it  was  hardly  understood  why  the 
incarnation,  or  birth  of  Christ,  should  be  celebrated.  As  an 
event  past  and  gone,  and  only  instrumental  to  other  events  in 
His  life,  it  was  difficult  to  see  how  it  was  directly  related  to 
man's  redemption.  And  even  His  death  became  significant 
rather  in  the  form  of  doctrine  than  of  fact.  That  it  was  of 
service  as  making  satisfaction  for  man's  sin  could  be  understood, 
but  as  a  perennial  fact  that  stands  constantly  united  with 
the  death  unto  the  old  Adamic  life  of  His  people  could  not  be 
understood,  and  accordingly  its  celebration  on  Good  Friday 
began  to  die  out  whenever,  and  just  to  the  extent,  this  mechan- 
ical Christology  prevailed. 

Hence  so  far  as  it  goes  we  are  prepared  to  welcome  the  new 
line  of  Christological  thought  taken  up  at  Andover,  which 
forms  the  very  life-centre,  we  think,  of  what  has  come  to  be 
styled  "new  theology."  It  brought  with  it  at  once  a  leading 
article,  in  the  series  of  editorials,  on  the  Incarnation^  and  it 
forms  a  moulding  principle  in  the  treatment  of  Eschatology. 
Whether  it  has  been  properly  adjusted  and  applied  to  this  diffi- 
cult and  mysterious  realm  of  Christian  theology  it  is  not  for  us 
to  say ;  we  are  quite  sure  it  is  the  central  principle  around 
which  all  theology  should  revolve. 

This  view  of  the  objective  in  Christianity  brings  with  it  also 
a  proper  view  of  the  church.  This  will  be  viewed  as  an  organ- 
ism, the  "body  of  Christ,"  as  St.  Paul  calls  it.  It  is  a  new 
supernatural  constitution  in  which  believers  are  living  members. 
Keeping  in  mind  the  distinction  between  the  ideal  and  the 
actual  church,  it  will  at  once  appear  how  we  make  due  account 
of  the  means  established  in  the  visible  church,  without  falling 
into  the  ecclesiasticism  of  Bomanism.  Infant  baptism  is  now 
understood  as  of  real  meaning  and  force.  Having  a  proper 
view  of  the  objective  constitution  of  Christianity,  it  can  be 
seen  how  the  establishment  of  certain  relationships  can  have 
significance  before  a  subjective  change  in  the  subject  begins. 
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As  the  right  of  citizenship  inures  to  the  child  of  a  citizen,  and  is 
of  great  account^  even  though  the  child  does  not  as  yet  know  its 
meaning,  or  actualize  it  in  its  subjective  experience,  so  children 
of  believers  through  Christian  baptism  are  made  to  occupy 
openly  and  confessedly  their  status  in  the  kingdom  of  grace* 
It  will  no  longer  be  questioned  Low  such  an  ordinance  can 
benefit  a  child  before  it  comes  to  years  of  knowledge.  Our 
Saviour  Himself  was  circumcised  in  order  to  possess  His  proper 
membership  in  the  Jewish  economy;  and  the  rite  has  great  sig- 
nificance even  for  His  life,  for  though  He  was  free  from  all  siD, 
yet  He  needed  the  means  of  grace  in  that  economy  to  help  Him 
in  His  contest  with  the  kingdom  of  evil. 

There  is  a  danger  here,  'tis  true,  that  must  be  carefully 
avoided,  a  danger  from  which  our  own  Ref.  theology  in  past 
years  did  not  entirely  escape,  viz.,  of  putting  the  church  in 
the  place  of  Christ.  But  this  will  be  avoided  if  the  sub- 
jective side  of  the  Christian  life  is  properly  guarded.  Christ 
is  in  His  church,  and  being  in  connection  with  the  church  the 
believer  has  access  to  Him  directly,  just  as  the  life  of  a  tree  is 
in  all  its  parts,  and  every  leaf  and  branch  partakes  directly  of 
that  life,  even  though  this  is  conditioned  by  its  being  united  to 
the  tree.  We  are  not  to  think  of  the  church  as  being  between 
the  believer  and  Christ,  but  rather  as  being  His  body,  and  there- 
fore animated  by  His  life  at  every  point.  The  objective  rela- 
tionship formed  by  membership  in  the  church  must  attest  itself 
by  the  experience  of  the  believer,  otherwise  he  is  a  dead  branch 
and  is  to  be  cut  off.  But  the  fact  that  some  branches  are  dead 
does  not  destroy  the  importance  of  being  a  branch  in  order  to 
have  life. 

It  was  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  Pietism  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  under  Spener  and  others,  that  it  lost  sight  too  much 
of  the  objective  in  Christianity.  True,  it  warred  mainly  against 
a  lifeless,  formal  orthodoxy;  but  it  undervalued  the  significance 
of  the  Church  and  its  appointments  in  order  to  lay  all  stress  on 
the  individual  life.  So  also  it  undervalued  the  office  of  theol- 
ogy. It  did  not  make  proper  account  of  the  moulding  influence 
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of  Christianity  upon  world-forces  and  world-interests,  if  we 
may  so  name  them,  upon  science  and  art,  and  upon  questions 
pertaining  to  the  social  economy.  Christianity  must  mould 
these  general  forces  of  the  world's  life,  as  well  as  individual 
life;  otherwise  its  work  is  incomplete.  The  world  is  not  made 
Christian  merely  by  the  conversion  of  individuals,  simply  be- 
cause the  world  is  made  up  of  a  great  deal  more  than  individ- 
uals. If  a  heathen  nation  is  to  be  Christianized,  for  example, 
its  whole  national  life  must  be  Christianized,  its  system  of  gov- 
ernment, its  political  doctrines,  its  philosophy,  its  education,  its 
social  customs,  etc. 

Pietism,  in  its  emphasizing  the  subjective  factor  in  religion, 
always  tends,  in  this  way,  to  undervalue  the  objective  forces  it 
exerts.  Methodism,  the  English  Pietism  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, did  this  in  its  early  history.  It  tended  to  disregard  edu- 
cation, had  little  to  do  with  theology,  and  looked  upon  the 
secular  life  of  the  world  generally  as  something  foreign.  A 
great  change  has  taken  place  in  this  form  of  church  life  in 
later  times,  whereby  it  has  largely  escaped  its  earlier  defects, 
while  it  seeks  to  retain  its  strong  qualities.  Even  the  personal 
piety  that  pietism  produces  is  in  great  danger  of  running  into 
weaknesses  and  defects.  It  tends  to  develop  a  narrow  Chris- 
tian character,  becomes  separatistic,  and  even  selfish.  It  be- 
gets in  men  an  all-pervading  desire  to  gain  heaven  as  the 
end  of  the  Christian  life,  and  this  sometimes  becomes  mere  sel- 
fishness. Then,  too,  in  general,  it  lacks  depth.  The  individual 
is  always  weak  in  the  degree  in  which  he  fails  to  realize  the 
objective  forces  in  which  his  life  stands.  This  is  true  of  man's 
natural,  secular  life.  In  order  to  be  strong,  he  must  be  con- 
scious of  being  en  rapport  with  the  objective  forces  of  the 
world^s  life.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Christian  life  in  relation 
to  the  general  life  of  Christianity. 

Now,  without  emphasizing  subjective  piety  less,  a  healthy 
churchly  spirit  tends  to  correct  these  weaknesses  of  pietism. 
Instead  of  resting  simply  in  the  emotional  life,  in  the  feelings, 
it  perceives  the  importance  of  being  grounded  in  doctrine.  It 
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lays  stress  on  the  activity  of  faith  as  being  something  more 
than  mere  feeling.  Therefore  it  makes  account  of  teaching 
and  indoctrinating  the  young  in  the  church.  It  maintains  the 
old  idea  of  catechization,  and  carries  it  out  in  practice. 

As  we  have  seen,  such  churchly  spirit,  as  it  apprehends  the 
objective  in  Christianity,  makes  earnest  with  the  great  facts  in 
the  life  of  Christ  in  the  order  of  the  church  year.  There  is  a 
profound  meaning  in  this,  as  wo  saw  when  referring  to  Christ- 
ology.  These  facts  iire  viewed,  not  as  something  past  and 
gone,  as  so  many  instrumentalities  simply  in  the  scheme  of 
redemption,  which,  having  accomplished  their  purpose,  have  no 
further  direct  relation  to  the  Christian  life;  but  they  are  held 
up  as  ever-living  facts  that,  in  a  sense,  repeat  themselves  in 
Christian  regeneration  and  sanctification. 

We  have,  perhaps,  said  enough  to  illustrate  what  we  mean 
by  the  objective  in  Christianity.  The  subject  has  its  applica- 
tion in  various  directions.  It  teaches  the  significance  of  the 
Church  and  its  ordinances  for  our  personal  Christian  life. 
frequently  hear  it  said:  religion  is  a  personal  matter  between 
each  man  and  God."  Many  believe  that  they  can  just  as  well 
go  directly  to  Christ,  as  they  phrase  it,  and  therefore  the 
Church  has  nothing  to  do  directly  with  their  religious  life. 
The  Church  is  well  enough  to  bring  Christians  into  combina- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  certain  measures.  But  if 
we  conceive  of  Christianity  as  a  general  life  from  Christ,  re- 
vealing itself  in  the  organism  of  the  Church,  it  becomes  clear 
that,  if  one  wishes  to  share  in  this  life,  he  must  become  a  mem- 
ber of  this  organism,  and  that  the  sacraments  are  not  mere 
empty  forms. 

It  teaches  us  not  to  be  carried  away  in  pietistic  movements 
that  are  purely  subjective.  Much  of  the  evangelism  current  at 
the  present  time  is  of  this  sort.  It  seeks  mainly  to  work  on 
the  feelings.  Its  methods  appear  to  us  to  differ  very  much 
from  the  way  in  which  our  Lord  preached  the  gospel.  He 
avoided  excitement  and  mere  enthusiasm ;  it  courts  this.  He 
discouraged  the  selfish  spirit  of  confessing  and  proclaiming 
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Hira  for  the  sake  of  certain  advantages  they  might  expect  to 
gain  by  doing  so;  it  seems  to  encourage  this  by  laying  so  much 
stress  on  simply  escaping  hell  and  gaining  heaven.  He  held 
op  a  life  of  self-denial,  bearing  the  cross,  and  sought  to  probe 
their  motives,  in  order  that  they  might  be  led  only  by  the 
truth;  it  seems  rather  to  aim  at  overwhelming  those  addressed 
by  appeals  to  feelings  and  fears,  and  thus  to  bring  about  a  sud- 
den and  hasty  decision.  Such  missions  of  evangelists  may 
serve  some  good  purposes;  but  they  need  to  be  carefully 
guarded  from  running  into  fanaticism,  as  pietism  in  Germany 
did  in  the  end.  Especially  should  pastors  guard  against  sub- 
stituting their  methods  in  place  of  the  tried  method  of  catechi- 
zation.  We  doubt  very  much  whether  Mr.  Moody^s  method 
would  maintain  its  interest  and  wear  as  a  regular  thing  in  a 
congregation.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  in  full  harmony  with  the 
life  and  customs  of  our  Reformed  Church.  Years  ago  it  was 
tried  and  found  wanting.  Its  tendency  is  to  make  some  dis- 
satisfied with  the  regular  ordinary  work  of  their  own  pastors, 
inasmuch  as  it  appears  to  produce  results  at  once  for  which 
they  must  labor  a  long  time.  But  the  regular  way,  we  think, 
is  the  safest  and  best. 

But  we  may,  in  conclusion,  apply  our  subject  also  directly  to 
the  individual  Christian  life.  We  have  remarked  that  any  in- 
dividual life  is  strong  and  deep  in  the  degree  in  which  it  stands 
consciously  in  the  general  life  in  which  it  has  its  ground.  No 
single  human  life  is  isolated.  The  spiritual  and  eternal  under- 
lies our  life  in  time  and  space,  and  we  are  joined  with  others  in 
internal  association  and  fellowship  with  the  unseen  world.  The 
Christian  stands  in  the  life  of  Christ,  which  animates  all  be- 
lievers in  the  communion  of  saints.  The  union  here  is  deeper 
than  conscious  thought  and  will.  We  may  not  know  or  under- 
stand just  how  our  life  is  joined  with  the  invisible  spiritual 
world;  but  we  may  and  should  be  conscious  of  the  fact  itself, 
and  we  should  cultivate  this  consciousness.  It  adds  to  our 
spiritual  strength  to  do  so,  just  as  it  strengthens  character  in 
its  natural  form  to  cultivate  a  conscious  sense  of  our  union 
28 
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with  the  general  world-life  in  which  we  stand.  What  else  did 
St.  Paul  mean  by  saying:  ''I  look  not  at  the  things  that  are 
seen,  but  at  the  things  that  are  unseen/'  etc.?  How  else  can 
we  make  due  account  of  the  ministry  of  good  angels,  spoken  of 
in  the  Scriptures  ?  Do  Christians  generally  make  earnest  with 
their  faith  in  this  ministry?  Or,  rather,  do  they  seek,  as  they 
should,  to  bring  this  belief  into  the  sphere  of  conscious  thought? 
It  is  a  great  thing  to  cultivate  a  sense  of  this  conjunction  of 
individual  Christian  life  with  the  life  of  the  angelic  world.  It 
helps  to  give  reality,  in  our  thinking,  to  the  spiritual  world,  to 
see  before  the  mind  these  real  heavenly  beings,  as  ministering 
to  our  spiritual  wants.  It  removes  the  vagueness  that  too 
much  attaches  to  that  world  in  our  thinking.  To  many  the 
spiritual  world  is  scarcely  more  than  a  mental  abstraction  in 
their  consciousness.  What  though  they  are  invisible  to  natu- 
ral sight!  Blessed  are  those  that  have  not  seen  and  yet 
have  believed."  And,'  in  general,  it  is  a  source  of  strength  to 
know  that  our  Christian  life  is  in  conjunction  with  spiritual 
forces  broader  and  deeper  than  our  changing  personal  life. 
Above  all  is  it  profitable  to  think  of  this  life  of  Christianity  as 
joined  with  Christ.  This  is  to  cultivate  a  sense  of  our  alliance 
with  victory  over  the  world  of  darkness,  of  sin  and  death,  and 
this  brings  with  it  assurance  of  eternal  life  in  Him;  for,  "who 
shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ?" 

The  realism  advocated  in  this  article,  we  feel  assured,  is  in 
harmony  with  the  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ  set  forth  by 
the  Apostle  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  and  of  the 
Church  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Epheeians,  and  still  more  with  the 
teaching  of  our  Lord  Himself,  when  He  says:  '^I  am  the  vine, 
ye  are  the  branches,"  "Ye  in  me,  and  I  in  you,"  and  with  the 
position  in  general  which  He  assumes  in  relation  to  the  new 
creation  which  has  its  source  in  Him. 


II. 


THE  HOLY  SPIRIT:  HIS  PERSONALITY  AND 
WORK. 

BY  REV.  C.  R.  LANE,  PH.  D. 

All  who  receive  the  Scriptures  as  a  Divine  revelation  admit 
that  as  opposed  to  the  Polytheism  of  the  Heathen,  God  is  one : 
Hear,  0  Idradj  Jehovah^  our  God,  is  one  Jehovah ;  but  these 
same  persons,  agreeing  perfectly  among  themselves  as  to  the 
unity  of  the  Divine  nature,  differ  very  much  in  their  views  in 
regard  to  the  mode  of  the  Divine  existence; — some  holding  that 
God  is  one  as  to  person  as  well  as  in  nature,  and  others  affirm- 
ing, in  opposition  to  the  bare  solitariness  of  God,  that,  in  the 
unity  of  the  Divine  nature  there  are  three  persons,  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  these  three  are  all 
equal,  each  to  each,  in  the  possession  of  Divine  attributes,  and 
therefore  equally  worthy  of  and  entitled  to  Divine  honor. 

Again :  It  is  admitted  by  both  parties  that  the  truth  or  the 
error  of  the  view  taken  of  the  mode  of  the  Divine  existence, 
aud  also  of  the  view  that  must  in  consequence  be  taken  of  the 
system  of  theology  logically  and  historically  connected  with 
that  view,  is  determined  by  the  view  taken  of  the  personality  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  For,  if  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  Divine  person, 
then  of  course  the  unity  of  the  Divine  nature  as  to  personality 
is  not  true;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  a 
Divine  person,  but  only  a  Divine  influence,  then  there  is 
nothing  left  on  the  other  side  of  the  controversy  worth  con- 
tending for ;  because  there  are  none  who  hold  that  a  system 
salvation  requires  a  Divine  person  as  its  ground,  who  do  not 
also  hold  that  it  requires  a  Divine  person  in  order  to  its 
effectual  application.    On  the  view  taken  of 
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THE  PERSONALITY  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT, 

therefore,  depends  the  view  which  must  be  taken  of  the  nataral 
condition  of  men  as  lost,  and  also  of  the  provision  which  mnst 
be  made  in  order  to  their  deliverance  from  that  condition,  both 
as  to  its  ground  and  the  means  of  its  application.  There  is 
nothing,  therefore,  that  the  Scriptures  reveal  more  important 
either  in  theory  or  in  practice  than  what  they  reveal  concerning 
the  Holy  Spirit;  and,  in  order  to  determine  what  that  is,  the 
first  and  the  most  important  question  to  be  answered  is,  What 
is  a  person  ? 

By  the  word  person,  when  used  in  reference  to  finite  beings, 
is  meant,  the  individual  subsistence  of  a  rationed  nature.  Thia 
definition  implies  1st,  that  the  subject  stands  out  by  itself, 
a  suppositumy  that  is,  it  is  neither  a  part  nor  a  property  of  any 
other  thing,  but  a  substance  indivisible 'into  parts  and  irre- 
solvable into  elements ;  and  2d,  that  it  is  rational.  Put  into 
the  concrete  form,  this  definition  is,  A  person  is  a  substance 
which  exists  separately  from  all  other  substances,  and  has 
rational  as  opposed  to  instinctive  intelligence,  that  is,  such 
intelligence  that  it  prefers  one  thing  to  another,  chooses  it, 
for  a  reason. 

But  this,  of  course,  is  not  the  sense  in  which  those  who  hold 
a  pluri-personality  in  the  Divine  nature  use  the  word  person, 
when  they  apply  it  to  God ;  because,  if  it  was,  then  the  great 
objection  made  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  would  be  valid, 
that  is,  the  alleged  Trinity  in  Unity  would  be  by  the  definition 
simply  Tri-theism ;  and  as  opposed  to  it,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Divine  unity  as  to  person  would  be  true,  apd  the  controversy 
at  an  end.  At  this  point,  therefore,  it  becomes  necesssary  for 
those  who  reject  the  personal  unity  of  God  to  state  precisely 
what  they  mean  by  a  Divine  person.  One  Way  of  doing  this, 
as  satisfactory  perhaps  as  any  other,  is  to  institute  a  com- 
parison between  Divine  personality  and  our  own  finite  person- 
ality, pointing  out  in  what  respects  the  two  are  alike  and  in 
what  they  differ. 

Stated  from  this  direction,  a  Divine  person  is  not  a  sub- 
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sistence  separate  as  to  substance  from  all  others,  as  a  finite 
person  is ;  but  it  subsists  with  other  persons  in  a  substance 
that  is  numerically  one  and  identically  the  same.  In  this 
respect,  therefore,  the  two  personalities,  the  Divine  and  the 
human,  are  direct  opposites.  For,  in  the  one  case,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  different  persons  is  not  identical,  but  similar  in 
the  sense  that  the  substance  of  each  has  the  same  essential 
properties ;  while  in  the  other  case,  the  same  substance  is  com- 
mon to  each  of  the  Divine  subsistences.  By  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  therefore,  the  difference  which  distinguishes  each  Divine 
person  from  the  others,  must  be  found,  if  it  exists,  in  some 
property  peculiar  to  each  person  as  related  to  the  others.  The 
First  person,  fdr  example,  is  distinguished  from  the  Second 
and  the  Third,  as  Trinitarians  allege,  by  the  fact  that  to  Him, 
and  not  to  Them,  belongs  paternity;  and  the  Third  person  differs 
from  the  Second  in  that  He  is  of  the  First  {Filioque)  not  in  the 
sense  that  He  is  begotten,  but  by  way  of  procession.  Hence 
the  Divine  persons  are  so  intimately  related,  the  substance 
being  one,  that  what  either  person  does,  God  does ;  and  so  dis- 
tinct, that  what  is  true  of  one  person  may  or  may  not  be  true 
of  either  of  the  others.  It  is  true,  for  example,  that  God 
created  the  world  and  that  the  Son  created  it;  that  God 
quickens  and  the  Holy  Spirit  quickens;  that  God  was  incarnate 
and  so  was  the  Son,  but  the  Father  was  not  incarnate,  neither 
was  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  not,  therefore,  an  arbitrary  Canon 
of  Interpretation,  adopted  to  bring  the  Scriptures  into  har- 
mony with  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  but  one  that  grows  out 
of  the  very  nature  of  the  doctrine,  to  say,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  What  either  of  the  Divine  persons  does,  God  does  ;  and  on 
the  other,  that.  What  is  true  of  one  of  the  Divine  persons  is 
not  necessarily  true  of  both  or  either  of  the  others. 

In  regard  to  this  statement,  the  1st  remark  is  lhat  the  pluri- 
personality  of  God  may  be  true.  For  there  is  no  more  ab- 
surdity in  saying  that  God  viewed  in  one  aspect  is  one  and 
viewed  in  another  is  diverse,  unless  within  the  bounds  of  our 
certain  knowledge  the  statement  is  self-contradictory,  than 
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there  is  in  saying  that  man  viewed  in  different  aspects  is  mortal 
and  immortal ;  and,  in  this  particular  case,  onr  knowledge  of 
the  possibilities  of  things  is  not  such  that  we  are  competent  to 
decide  that  one  Divine  person  can  be  distinguished  from  another 
only  by  that  separation  of  substance  which  distinguishes  finite 
persons. 

2d.  We  do  certainly  know  that  the  same  reasons  for  such 
separation  as  exist  among  finite  persons  do  not  exist  in  regard 
to  Divine  persons.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  finite  persons,  be- 
cause they  are  finite,  could  not  fail  sometimes  to  differ  among 
themselves  in  their  views  of  truth -and  therefore  also  as  to 
matters  of  duty.  The  same  substance,  therefore,  would  be  at 
variance  with  itself  in  regard  to  matters  that  cannot  be  com- 
promised ;  and  therefore  the  same  substance  would  be  at  the 
same  time  and  in  reference  to  the  same  thing  both  innocent 
and  guilty,  the  object  both  of  praise  and  of  blame ;  and  this 
would  make  moral  government,  that  is,  government  by  way  of 
protecting  the  innocent  and  punishing  the  guilty,  simply  an 
impossibility,  the  contradiction  being  in  the  thing  itself.  Bat 
among  Divine  persons  there  can  be  no  difference  of  views  and 
no  difference  of  Counsel,  and  to  them  no  accountability  can  attach. 
It  is,  therefore,  within  the  limits  of  our  certain  knowledge  that 
one  thing,  and  as  far  as  we  know,  the  only  thing,  certainly  the 
most  important  thing,  that  necessitates  separation  of  substance 
among  finite  persons,  namely,  that  there  may  be  no  impassable 
barrier  between  them  arising  out  of  the  views  taken  of  right 
and  wrong,  does  not  exist,  and  cannot,  among  Divine  persons. 

3d.  The  difficulties  admitted  to  pertain  to  this  subject,  viewed 
as  mysteries  are  not  valid  objections  to  it  as  to  the  only  persons 
with  whom  there  is  any  controversy.  Because  self-existence  is 
as  mysterious,  as  much  opposed  to  dependent  existence  and  as 
inconceivable^  as  the  co-existence  of  different  rational  agents 
in  one  substance  can  be  to  an  agent  subsisting  by  itself.  The 
same  thing  is  true  also  of  God's  Omnipotence.  For  while  we 
know  something  of  that  kind  of  power  which  produces  effects 
by  the  use  of  intermediate  appliances,  means ;  we  know  nothing 
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of  power  as  the  property  of  mere  Will.  For  God  is  stronger 
than  we  are,  not  as  the  man  is  stronger  than  a  child,  but  His 
power  differs  from  ours  in  kind.  For  He  speaks,  and  it  is 
done  without  the  intervention  of  means ;  He  commands  and  it 
stands  fast.  To  Him,  therefore,  the  distinction  of  easj  and 
difficult,  to  us  real,  does  not  exist,  for  with  Him  to  will  and  to 
do  are  one  and  the  same  thing ;  and  it  is  as  easy  to  will  one 
thing  as  another. 

4th.  The  definition  of  a  finite  person  failing  totally  in  its  ap- 
plication to  a  Divine  person  as  to  separation  of  substance,  it 
.remains  to'  inquire  whether  the  other  specifications  of  the 
definition  apply,  namely,  Whether  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  distinct 
agent  possessing  intelligence  and  exercising  choice. 

This  point  must  be  determined  by  the  authority  of  the 
Scriptures  alone ;  for  outside  of  them  there  is  no  trace  of  it ; 
unless  it  be  found  in  the  fact,  that,  as  far  as  known,  God  has 
never  made  a  solitary  living  being.  In  Nature  everything  has 
its  fellow. 

First :  The  Holy  Spirit,  whether  He  or  it,  is  a  power,  influ- 
ence, or  person,  is  something  distinct  from  the  Father ; — the 
Father,  for  distinctness  from  the  Son,  would  prove  nothing, 
because  the  Divinity  of  the  Son  is  itself  denied  by  all  who 
reject  the  personality  of  the  Spirit ;  and  He  or  it  is  also  some- 
thing different  from  God  taken  absolutely. 

1.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  not  the  same  as  the  Father.  For  in 
the  account  given  of  our  Lord's  Baptism,  Matt.  3:  16-17, 
Mark  1 :  9-^11,  Luke  3:  21-22,  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
are  clearly  distinguished,  the  one  as  speaking,  and  the  other  as 
descending  ;  the  one  as  heard,  and  the  other  as  seen  clothed 
in  a  bodily  form ;  and  the  Evangelist  John,  1  :  32-33,  dis- 
tinguishes between  Him  who  sent  John,  the  Baptist,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  whose  manifested  presence  was  to  identify  the 
Messiah.  Equally  distinct  is  the  difference,  John  14 :  16-17, 
between  giving  and  being  given,  and  in  verse  26  between  send- 
ing and  being  sent;  and  in  Eph.  3:  14-16,  the  Father  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  are  presented,  the  one  as  the  ultimate  and 
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the  other  as  the  immediate  source  of  inward  spiritual 
strength, 

2.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  something  different  from  God  taken 
absolutely.  For  in  the  Acts  5 :  32,  2  Cor.  5 :  5,  1  Thess.  4 : 
8,  God  is  the  giver  and  the  Holy  Spirit  the  gift.  In  1  Cor. 
2 :  9,  10,  God  is  the  revealer  and  the  Holy  Ghost  the  medium 
of  the  revelation  ;  the  Holy  Ghost  is  a  searcher,  and  God  the 
object  of  His  search ;  and  in  1  John  3 :  24,  4 :  12,  13,  the 
presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  evidence  that  God  dwells 
with  His  people. 

Secondly :  The  Holy  Spirit  possesses  rational  intelligence* 
For  He  convinces  men  of  sin  by  the  use  of  arguments,  John 
16:  7-11 ;  invites  them  to  accept  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel, 
Rev.  22:  17;  He  is  a  teacher,  Mark  13:  11,  Luke  12:  11-12; 
a  witness,  Acts  20 :  21-24 ;  Heb.  10:  15;  1  John  5 :  7-8  ;  and 
He  is  also  a  guide,  Rom.  8 :  14  ;  and  an  intercessor,  verse  26. 

Thirdly:  The  Holy  Spirit  exercises  choice.  For,  1.  Choice 
is  the  natural  outcome  of  rational  intelligence,  and  it  is  implied 
as  a  necessary  element  in  every  act  of  arguing,  inviting,  teach- 
ing, witness-bearing,  guiding  and  interceding. 

2.  The  Holy  Ghost  selects  certain  men,  and  not  others,  and 
sends  them  forth  to  the  performance  of  particular  duties,  Acts 
13 :  1-4 ;  determines  when  the  Gospel  shall  and  shall  not  be 
preached.  Acts  16:  6-10;  and  He  is  the  author  of  miraculous 
gifts,  which  He  bestows,  this  gift  rather  than  that,  on  one  man 
rather  than  another,  according  to  His  will,  1  Cor.  12:  4—11. 

These  representations,  given  in  the  Scriptures,  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  case,  namely,  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  something  different  from  God  taken  absolutely 
or  as  Father;  He  is  rationally  intelligent ;  and  He  exercises 
choice.  He  is,  therefore,  neither  a  property  of,  nor  an  influ- 
ence emanating  from,  another ;  but  He  is  in  and  of  Himself 
inherently  a  personal  agent. 

This  view  of  the  Holy  Spirit  aa  a  distinct  voluntary  agent  is 
still  further  confirmed ;  1.  By  two  passages  of  Scripture,  in 
each  of  which  are  found  all  the  required  specifications.  In 
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John  15 :  26-27,  the  Spirit  of  truth  is  distinguished  from  the 
Father  as  sent  by  Him  to  bear  witness,  which  requires  both  the 
possession  of  knowledge  (intelligence)  and  the  disposition  to 
communicate  what  He  knows ;  and  in  ch.  16  :  1 3-1 5,  the  Spirit 
is  not  the  Father.  He  glorifies  Christ  (He  knows  His  excel- 
lence and  makes  it  known) ;  and  He  guides  (leads  the  way)  into 
all  the  truth,  implying  both  the  knowledge  of  what  the  truth  is 
and  the  willingness  to  impart  it  to  others. 

2.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  a  person  as  opposed  to  a  principle; 
because  principles  do  not  strive,  Gen.  6 :  3,  but  operate  uni- 
formly according  to  their  nature,  nor  can  a  principle  be  vexed, 
Isa,  63 :  10,  because  it  has  no  feelings  to  be  excited  nor  pa- 
tience to  be  tried ;  neither  can  a  principle  be  grieved,  Eph.  4 : 
30,  because  it  has  no  hopes  to  be  disappointed;  it  can  neither 
be  tempted.  Acts  5 :  9,  because  it  has  no  passions  to  be  in- 
flamed or  desires  to  be  gratified ;  nor  insulted,  Heb.  10  :  29, 
because  it  has  no  self-respect  to  be  wounded ;  nor  can  it  be 
sinned  against.  Matt.  12:  31-32,  because  a  principle,  as  such, 
is  unintelligent,  and  therefore  it  can  take  no  cognizance  of  the 
way  it  is  used  or  misused,  and  therefore  it  can  entertain  no 
feelings  of  complacency  or  resentment,  or  of  approbation  or  of 
disapprobation. 

3.  The  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit  gives  meaning  and 
adds  force  to  the  words  used  in  Baptism,  Matt.  28 :  19,  and  in 
the  Benediction,  2  Cor.  13:  14.  For  if  the  Holy 'Ghost  is 
merely  a  property  of  the  Father  or  an  influence  emanating 
from  Him,  then  it  is  included  in  the  Father,  and  then  the  words. 
And  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  mere  surplusage,  certainly  as  far 
as  any  obligations  assumed  in  Baptism  are  concerned,  or  any 
beneflts  acquired  by  or  derived  from  it.  And,  if  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  a  principle,  then  Communion  with  it  is  simply  impos- 
sible, because  a  principle  has  no  afiections,  and  therefore  it  can 
have  no  sympathies,  no  likes  and  no  dislikes.  Or,  again,  if  the 
Spirit  is  only  an  influence,  then  it  is  not  easy  to  understand 
how  it  can  perform  some  of  the  works  ascribed  to  it.  For  all 
an  influence  can  do  is  to  operate  on  its  object  as  being  what  it 
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is,  persuasive  or  dissuasive  as  it  is  or  is  not  in  accord  with 
the  nature  of  the  agent  on  whom  it  is  exerted ;  but  an  influ- 
ence cannot  change  the  nature  of  its  object.  Any  power, 
therefore,  that  an  influence  can  exert,  difi'ers  essentially  from 
that  exerted  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  changes  the  nature  of 
its  object,  regenerating,  John  3:  5-8,  and  renewing  it,  Titus 
8-5. 

4.  The  allegation  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  personal  agent 
is  still  further  confirmed  by  the  general  tenor  of  the  Scriptures. 
For,  while  it  is  freely  admitted  that  the  word  spirit  often 
means  a  power  or  influence  or  gift,  it  is  also  true  that  the 
words,  the  Spirit  of  God,  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  The  Holy 
Spirit  and  The  Spirit  of  Christ  occur  in  the  Scriptures  so  often, 
and  their  predicates  are  so  various,  that  the  conscientious  and 
consistent  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  imposes  a  hard  task 
on  those  who  exclude  all  personal  properties  and  acts  from 
what  the  Spirit  is  and  does.  And  the  more  especially  is  this 
true,  because  those  who  deny  the  personality  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  must  also,  and  thay  admit  that  they  must,  find  some  way 
of  interpreting  in  harmony  with  their  views  of  the  personal 
unity  of  God  all  those  passages  of  Scripture,  which  appear  on 
the  surface,  at  least,  to  teach  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is 
Divine  as  well  as  human ;  and  also  all  that  appear  to  teach  that 
He  gave  Himself  not  simply  as  our  example^  but  also  as  a 
sacrifice  to  satisfy  Divine  justice  for  our  sins;  because  both 
parties  admit  that  all  they  affirm  or  deny  in  regard  both  to  the 
Divinity  of  Christ  and  His  satisfaction  to  Divine  justice  must, 
as  against  each  other,  stand  or  fall  together  as  essential  parts 
of  two  systems  of  Soteriology  radically  different  as  to  the  view 
*  taken  by  each,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  difficulty  to  be  remedied, 
and  therefore  also  on  the  other,  of  the  remedy  itself  and  of  the 
means  by  which  it  is  to  be  applied  effectually  unto  salvation. 

The  Holy  Spirit,  therefore,  is  not  simply  a  principle,  because 
He  is  neither  impassable  in  His  nature  nor  uniform  in  His 
operations;  nor  merely  an  influence,  because  He  not  only  in- 
cites and  restrains,  but  He  changes  the  nature  of  the  objects 
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on  whom  He  exerts  His  power ;  and  He  is  something  more 
than  a  Divine  property,  because  He  is  something  different  from 
God  taken  either  as  Father  or  simply  as  God.  While,  there- 
fore, He  is  not  a  separate  substance  as  a  finite  person  is 
He  is  distinct  in  His  agency,  because  He  does  that  which  the 
Father  as  such  does  not  do ;  and  He  does  it  by  way  of  ration- 
ally discriminating  one  thing  from  another.  The  analogy, 
therefore,  is  such  as  abundantly  justifies  the  application  of  the 
word  person  to  Him,  as  the  most  appropriate  human  designa- 
tion of  what  the  Scriptures  represent  Him  to  be. 
In  discussing  the  other  part  of  this  subject,  namely, 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT, 

His  personality  will  be  assumed  as  proved,  and  also  the  whole 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  For  the  diflSculty  of  the  pluri-per- 
sonality  of  God  does  not  lie  in  the  fact  that  there  are  three 
persons,  neither  more  nor  less,  but  in  the  fact  that  there  are 
more  than  one.  For  it  is  as  easy  to  believe,  on  proper  evi- 
dence, that  there  is  any  number  of  persons  in  the  unity  of  the 
Divine  nature,  as  it  it  is  to  believe  that  the  number  is  greater 
than  one. 

The  work  of  the  Spirit  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  main 
branches.  His  work  in  the  kingdom  of  Nature,  and  that  in  the 
kingdom  of  Grace. 

In  Nature  the  work  of  the  Spirit  appears  1st  to  be  not  spe- 
cifically the  creation  of  matter,  but  that  of  reducing  it  to  order. 
For  the  earthy  the  Universe,  after  the  matter  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed had  been  created,  was  without  form  and  void;  and  dark- 
ness was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep  ;  and  the  Spirit  of  Ood 
moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters. 

In  immediate  connection  with  the  mention  of  the  Spirit's 
agency,  the  process  of  reducing  Chaos  to  order  begins.  The 
light  was  created,  and  the  firmament.  The  waters  were 
gathered  into  one  place,  and  the  dry  land  appeared  ;  and  the 
world  as  it  now  is  stood  forth.  By  his  Spirit  he  hath  garnished 
the  heavens.    By  the  word  of  the  Lord  were  the  heavens  made. 
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and  all  the  hosts  of  them^  namely  the  stars  which  adorn  the 
heavens,  by  the  breath,  the  Spirit,  of  his  mouth. 

2nd.  The  Spirit  is  the  efficient  agent  which  works  in  and  by 
Providential  means,  sach  as  the  heat  and  the  cold,  the  rain  and 
the  sunshine. 

The  principle  of  life,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  is  a  mys- 
tery, and  the  explicit  language  of  the  Scriptures  is.  The  Lord 
causeth  grass  to  grow  for  the  ca^tle^  and  herb  for  the  service  of 
man :  that  he  may  bring  forth  food  out  of  the  earth  ;  and  also, 
Thou  sendest  forth  thy  SpirUy  they  are  created;  and  thou  renew- 
est  the  face  of  the  earth. 

8rd.  No  where  in  the  Scriptures  is  the  creation  of  man  re- 
ferred to  either  of  the  Divine  persons  specifically,  but  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  distinguished  from  the  Father  and  the  Son  is  the 
author  of  special  endowments ;  He  qualified  Moses  and  the 
seventy  Elders  as  the  rulers  of  the  people,  Num.  17: 16-17, 24  : 5 ; 
Joshua  for  the  conquest  of  the  promised  land.  Num.  27  :  18-20 ; 
the  Judges  for  the  performance  of  their  special  duties  as  de- 
liverers, Judges  3 :  10,  6  :  34 ;  Bezaleel  with  mechanical  skill; 
and  He  is  also  the  author  of  the  excellencies  of  our  Lord's 
human  nature,  given  without  measure,  John  3 :  34 ;  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord,  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding,  the 
Spirit  of  counsel  and  might,  the  Spirit  of  knowledge  and  of 
the  fear  of  the  Lord  ;  and  shall  make  him  of  quick  understand- 
ing in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  Isai.  11  :  1-2. 

The  general  statement  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  the  natural 
world,  therefore,  as  far  as  His  agency  is  revealed  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, appears  to  be  this  :  He  completes  the  work  begun  in  the 
creation  of  matter  by  reducing  unformed  matter  to  order,  beau- 
tifying and  adorning  it ;  He  works  efficiently  in  natural  and 
Providential  means,  and  He  is  the  author  of  the  special  endow- 
ments of  men. 

The  other  general  branch  of  this  subject  relates  to  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  kingdom  of  Grace.  This  work  is 
in  general  analogous  to  that  in  the  kingdonr  of  Nature,  and  it 
can  be  stated  in  like  general  terms,  namely,  the  Holy  Spirit 
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applies  the  work  of  Christ  effectually  to  the  minds  of  men,  so 
that  the  promise  made  to  Christ  in  the  Covenant  of  Redemp 
tion  is  fulfilled,  that  He  should  see  of  the  travail  of  His  soul 
and  be  satisfied. 

When  this  work  is  considered  in  detail,  the  1st  remark  is, 
that  men  in  their  natural  state  are  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins, 
they  walk  in  disobedience  and  are  the  children  of  wrath,  Eph. 
2 :  1-3.  The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit 
of  God ;  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him,  1st  Cor.  2 :  14  ;  and 
as  far  as  they  are  not  foolishness,  they  are  the  objects  of  his 
hatred,  for  the  carnal  mind,  man  as  he  is  since  the  Fall^  is 
enmity  against  God,  not  subject  to  His  law,  nor  remaining  as  he 
is  by  nature,  can  he  be,  Rom.  8 :  5-8 ;  but  the  Holy  Spirit 
convinces  men  of  sin  and  reveals  Christ  to  them  in  such  a  way 
that  those  who  once  showed  the  sinfulness  of  their  nature  by 
their  sinful  conduct,  now  show  that  they  have  been  washed  and 
sanctified  and  justified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  and  by 
the  Spirit  of  our  God,  1st  Cor.  6 :  9-11.  They  sow  no  longer 
to  the  flesh  but  to  the  Spirit,  Gal.  6  :  7-8 ;  and  they  live  and 
walk  in  the  Spirit,  Gal.  5 :  16-2t) ;  thereby  showing  that  they 
have  been  regenerated  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  have  become 
new  creatures,  a  new  creation,  in  Christ  Jesus,  because  they 
love  what  they  once  hated,  and  they  receive  and  rejoice  in  Him 
whom  they  once  rejected. 

2ndly.  In  those  thus  born  again,  the  Spirit  dwells,,  makes  His 
home,  Rom.  8 :  9,  and  sheds  abroad  in  their  hearts  the  love  of 
God,  5 :  5,  makes  them  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death  8  :  2, 
by  delivering  them  from  the  law  as  the  rule  of  justification,  Gal. 
5  : 18,  and  aids  them  in  mortifying  the  deeds  of  the  body,  Rom. 
8  : 18.  He  is  the  Spirit  of  adoption.  Gal.  4 :  6,  Rom.  8  : 15-16, 
and  therefore  the  Spirit  by  whom  they  have  access,  freely  of 
God  and  of  right  as  children,  unto  the  Father,  Eph.  2  :  18  ;  He 
seals  them  unto  the  day  of  redemption,  2d  Cor.  1  :  22,  Eph. 
4  :  30 ;  secures  obedience  and  purification,  1st  Peter  1 ;  2,  22 ; 
80  that  they  grow  up  into  a  holy  temple  in  the  Lord,  a  habita- 
tion of  God  through  the  Spirit,  1  Cor.  1 :  16,  Eph.  2 :  21-22. 
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He  is  the  Spirit  of  prayer,  Rom.  8  :  26,  Eph.  6  :  18,  of 
peace  and  joy,  Rom.  14  :  17,  and  of  hope,  15  :  18.  His 
fruits  are  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  kindness,  goodness, 
meekness,  temperance,  Gal.  5  :  22-83.  They  live  in  the  Spirit, 
and,  in  a  measure,  they  walk  in  the  Spirit.  They  are  one  body  in 
Christ,  made  so  by  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  1st  Cor. 
12  :  12-13,  the  body  of  which  Christ  is  the  Head,  and  they  are 
growing  up  unto  Him  in  all  things,  being  changed  from  glory 
to  glory  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  2d  Cor.  3  :  18. 

3dly.  The  Holy  Spirit,  in  exercising  His  life-giving  power 
on  souls  spiritually  dead,  works  where  and  how  He  chooseSi 
because  He  is  not  confined,  as  we  are,  to  the  use  of  external 
means  in  order  to  secure  an  end.  Whatever,  therefore,  He 
may  do  in  exceptional  cases,  if  any  such  in  fact  exist  in  His 
administration  of  the  Kingdom  of  Grace,  He  ordinarily  works 
in  connection  with  the  truth  which  He  has  revealed  in  the 
Scriptures,  2d  Sam.  23 :  1-3,  Psalm  95  :  7  with  Heb.  8  :  7,  2d 
Peter  1  :  21.  On  the  day  of  Pentecost,  the  promise  given, 
Acts  1  :  8,  was  fulfilled,  and  the  truth,  as  presented  by  the 
Apostles,  Gh.  2  :  22-36,  led  many,  not  all,  who  heard  it  to  say. 
Men  and  brethren.  What  shall  we  do  ?  vrs.  37-42.  The  same 
union  of  the  Word  and  Spirit  is  found  in  the  case  of  the  Ethiop- 
ian eunuch  8  :  26-40,  of  Saul  of  Tarsus  9  :  6,  17 ;  of  the  Ro- 
man Centurion,  10  :  1-48,  11  :  1-18 ;  and  in  the  History  of  the 
Work  of  Grace  in  Antioch,  vrs.  22-26. 

4thly.  But  while  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Nature  is 
similar  to  His  work  in  Grace,  reducing  unformed  matter  to 
order  in  the  one  and  applying  the  work  of  Christ  effectually  in 
the  other,  yet  the  greatness  of  the  power  exercised,  displayed 
if  there  were  any  intelligent  creatures  to  observe  it,  occurs  in 
degree,  in  precisely  opposite  directions.  For,  as  far  as  we 
know,  the  Spirit  performed  His  greatest  work  in  Nature,  when 
He  laid  hold  on,  moved  on  the  face  of^  the  mighty  mass  of  mat- 
ter existing  in  its  simple  elements,  the  Nebular  Hypothesis 
being  assumed  as  true,  and  formed  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth 
that  now  are.    For  it  is  simply  impossible  to  believe  that  masses 
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of  matter,  mingled  in  right  proportion  and  sufficient  in  quantity 
to  form  systems  single  and  multiple^  would  be  thrown  off  at  the 
right  time,  at  the  right  distance,  and  with  the  right  velocity  of 
propulsion  and  rotation  from  an  unstable  and  heterogeneous 
mass  so  as  to  secure  the  equilibrium  and  stability  of  the  whole, 
and  so  that  each  particular  mass  thrown  off  would  form  itself 
into  a  system  of  its  own,  separate  from  all  the  others,  and  yet 
united  to  them  all  by  an  all-pervading,  ever-varying,  instan- 
taneous force ; — to  believe  that  such  a  result  could  be  secured 
in  such  circumstances  without  the  supervision  of  an  Omniscient 
and  Omnipotent  agent  is  an  exercise,  of  which  the  human  mind 
ia  utterly  incapable. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  greatest  and  the  most  glorious  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  kingdom  of  Grace  is  yet  in  the  future. 
For,  while  much  has  been  accomplished,  the  great  promises  of 
the  Scriptures  are  only  in  the  beginning  of  their  fulfilment. 
An  iiistalment  of  the  promise,  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  after- 
ward, namely,  in  the  last  days  or  Afessianic  times,  that  I  will 
pour  out  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh;  and  your  sons  and  your 
daughterb  shall  prophesy,  your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams, 
your  young  men  shall  see  visions  ;  and  also  upon  the  servants 
and  upon  the  handmaids  in  those  days  will  I  pour  out  my 
Spirit,  Joel  2  :  28-29  ; — an  instalment  of  this  promise,  but  not 
the  whole  of  it,  the  Church  received  on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
For,  I  will  pour  water  on  him  that  is  thirsty  and  floods  upon 
the  dry  ground  :  I  will  pour  my  Spirit  upon  thy  seed  and  my 
blessing  upon  thine  oiTspring:  and  they  shall  spring  up  as 
among  the  grass,  ag  willows  by  the  water-courses,  Isai.  44  :  8-4, 
Mic.  4  :  1-2.  The  re^uU  '^f  this  great  and  general  out-pouring 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  described  under  the  form  of  temporal  bless- 
ings, is  found  in  the  thirty-fifth  and  the  sixtieth  chapters  of  the 
Prophecies  by  Isaiah,  and  connected  in  chapter  11 :  1-9  with 
the  coming  of  our  Lord  in  the  flesh,  and  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  exercised  first  upon  Christ  as  to  His  human  nature  and 
then  through  llim  upon  all  the  nations  of  the  Earth. 

The  last  work  pf  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  kingdom  of  Orace, 
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as  far  as  this  world  is  concerned  and  involving  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  Satan  as  the  specific  opposite  of  the 
Church  is  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  For  if  Christ  be  in 
you^  the  body  is  dead  because  of  sin ;  but  the  Spirit  is  life 
because  of  righteousness.  But  if  the  Spirit  of  him  that  raised 
up  Jesus  from  the  dead  dwell  in  you,  He  that  raised  up 
Christ  from  the  dead  shall  also  quicken  your  mortal  bodies 
by  his  Spirit  that  dwelleth  in  you. 

And  now,  in  closing  this  discussion,  it  is  proper  to  turn  atten- 
tion again  to  what  must  always  be  the  matter  of  chief  interest 
in  any  consideration  of  this  subject,  namely,  the  personality  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  For  this  point  gained  or  lost,  everything  con- 
sidered important  by  both  the  contending  parties  is  also  gained 
or  lost. 

In  addition,  therefore,  to  what  was  then  said  directly  on  th^ 
personality  of  the  Spirit,  it  may  now  be  said  by  way  *  f  infer- 
ence, that,  To  form  Chaos  into  Cosmos — To  order  the  seasons, 
so  that  man  and  beast  are  provided  for — To  administer  the  affairs 
of  Christ's  Kingdom,  by  way  of  applying  His  work  eifectually 
to  the  salvation  of  men,  that  is,  enlightening  their  eyes  as  to 
the  nature  of  sin  and  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  sinners,  renewing 
and  sanctifying  them,  protecting  and  defending  them  both  by 
the  ordinary  operations  of  Providence  and  by  special  intirven- 
tion,  dwelling  with  them  as  a  Spirit  revealing  righteousness,  and 
producing  peace  and  joy — To  hold  in  check  the  power  and  the 
malignity  of  Satan,  or  to  over-rule  both  to  advance  the  interest 
both  of  Christ  and  His  people,  and  at  last,  to  triumph  over  all 
forms  and  degrees  of  opposition,  even  to  the  extent  of  raising 
the  dead — To  do  these  things  is  a  work  that  requires  knowledge, 
wisdom  and  power ;  love,  patience  and  forbearance;  discrimi- 
nation and  skill,  all  combined  in  one  subject,  and  such  a  combi- 
nation of  such  things  is  directly  contrary  to  the  essential  idea 
of  what  a  property  or  principle  or  influence  is ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  precisely  such  a  union  of  such  things  in  one 
subject  that  constitutes  our  idea  of  a  person. 

From  the  nature,  therefore,  of  the  works  which  the  Scriptures 
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ascribe  to  the  Spirit,  and  the  variety  and  kind  of  the  qualifica- 
tions necessary  to  perform  these  works,  as  an  independent 
argument,  the  conclusion  seems  inevitable  that  nothing  short  of 
personal  agency  will  meet  the  Scriptural  representation  of  what 
the  Holy  Spirit  does  both  in  the  kingdom  of  Nature  and  in 
the  kingdom  of  Grace.  These  two  representations,  therefore, 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  namely,  of  what  He  is,  and  what  He  docs, 
agree  with  each  other.  For  if  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  Divine 
person,  then  He  is  competent  to  perform  the  works  ascribed  to 
Him;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand.  He  does  the  works  ascribed  to 
Him  in  the  Scriptures,  then  He  cannot  but  be  a  Divine  person. 
29 


III. 

A  SECOND  CHAPTER  ON  THE  BEGINNINGS  OF 
THE  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY  OF  THE 
REFORMED  CHURCH  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

BY  REV.  THEODORB  APPEL,  D.D.,  LANCASTER,  PA. 

From  1822  to  1824. 

The  Disappointment — ^When  the  Rev.  Dr.  Milledoler  ac- 
cepted of  the  appointment  to  the  professorship  in  the  Seminary, 
there  was  general  rejoicing  throughout  the  churches  in  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  and  in  some  parts,  at  least,  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
now  looked  as  if  the  object  of  many  earnest  prayers  had  been 
atttained.  Even  the  installation  of  the  new  professor  had  been 
arranged  to  take  place  in  Baltimore,  in  June,  1822.  The 
prospects  were  encouraging,  and  all  things  seemed  to  be  con- 
spiring to  bring  about  a  new  and  better  era  in  the  history  of 
the  Church.  Never  before — and  but  seldom  since — had  any 
portion  of  the  denomination  in  this  country  been  so  induced  to 
arise  and  build  up  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  Never  before  had 
the  people  come  forward  so  eagerly  with  their  contributions  to 
carry  forward  the  work  of  the  Lord.  It  is  true  their  offerings 
were  still  promises,  or,  as  it  seems,  largely  in  subscriptions, 
and  a  part  of  them  might  turn  out  to  be  mere  empty  promises, 
as  it  often  happens  in  such  cases;  but  the  character  of  the 
ministers  and  laymen  embarked  in  this  enterprise  forbid  us  to 
suppose  that  their  pledges  were  not  bona  fide.  It  was  their 
first  opportunity  to  do  something  on  a  large  scale  for  their 
Church,  and  they  all  wished  to  see  it  done. 

When,  therefore,  Dr.  Milledoler,  in  the  spring  of  1822,  felt 
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constrained  to  recall  his  acceptance  of  the  appointment  tendered 
him,  after  holding  it  in  his  hands  for  a  year  and  more,  the  re- 
vulsion of  feeling  must  have  been  intense.  Some  of  the  more 
enthusiastic  had  gone  so  far  as  to  make  the  future  existence  of 
the  Seminary  depend  on  the  success  of  the  Milledoler  move- 
ment. Dr.  Mayer  seems  to  have  had  some  thoughts  of  that 
kind;  but,  as  we  have  seeu,  he  soon  rallied  from  the  tempta- 
tion to  despondency,  and  agreed  with  others  that  **the  Semi- 
nary must  be  established."  During  the  summer  of  1822, 
therefore,  most  persons  probably  thought  that  it  was  best  to 
wait  and  hear  what  the  Synod  had  to  say  in  the  fall. 

Another  Effort. — At  the  Synod  of  Harrisburg,  in  1822,  the 
subject  of  establishing  a  Seminary  again  claimed  attention; 
but  evidently  the  inspiration  of  the  Hagerstown  Synod  had,  in 
a  great  measure,  passed  away:  the  idea  of  raising  a  large  en- 
dowment and  a  large  salary  for  a  professor  seems  to  have  van- 
ished. It  was  now  said  that  the  next  beginning  ought  to  be 
made  on  a  smaller  and  more  economical  scale.  The  first  was 
out  of  proportion  to  the  means  and  resources  of  the  Church  at 
the  time;  the  second  turned  out  to  be  just  as  much  so  in  the 
other  direction.    The  economy  was  now  penny-wise. 

Harrisburg,  as  more  central  than  Frederick,  or  indeed  any 
other  place,  presented  many  advantages  for  the  location  of  the 
Institution.  The  congregation  there  was  respectable,  and  the 
more  intelligent  members  were  anxious  to  form  a  union  with 
the  Seminary.  Accordingly  it  was  agreed  that  it  should  be 
located  at  Harrisburg;  that  the  professor  should  teach  theology 
and  take  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Reformed  congregation  in 
that  place,  which  was  then  to  pay  him  the  larger  part  of  his 
salary. 

This  proposition  was  strongly  supported  by  certain  intelli- 
gent laymen  at  Harrisburg,  who  no  doubt  regarded  it  as  the 
only  and  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done  for  the  Church  in 
existing  circumstances.  It  presented  points  of  contrast  with 
the  movement  that  had  gone  before.  It  could  not,  however,  be 
carried  into  execution  at  once,  and,  in  the  end,  not  at  all.  A 
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portion  of  the  congregation  were  anxious  to  have  a  change  of 
pastor ;  but  others  were  not,  whilst  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  John 
Winebrenner,  could  not  see  his  way  clear  at  the  time  to  leave 
what  was  then  a  distracted  church,  and  wished  to  have  a  longer 
time  for  consideration.  The  matter  was  accordingly  left  to  a 
committee  to  make  out  of  it  all  that  they  could  during  the 
coming  year,  with  the  hope  that  the  wishes  of  the  Synod  might 
have  their  weight  and  in  due  time  come  to  be  realized.  But 
the  negotiations  with  Harrisburg  made  little  or  no  progress 
during  the  year,  and  most  persons  began  to  think  that  they 
would  never  amount  to  anything. 

The  Clasm  of  Mart/land, — But  whilst  the  door  seemed  to  be 
shut  on  the  Susquehanna,  the  zeal  of  the  friends  of  the  Semi- 
nary suffered  no  decline ;  it  rather  increased  in  strength,  as  we 
might  expect,  when  we  remember  that  it  was  based  on  princi- 
ple, and  not  on  a  mere  sentiment.  There  were  some  persons 
who  were  pondering  and  praying  over  the  matter,  and  when 
the  Synod  met  at  Baltimore  in  1823,  they  had  something  to 
propose.  The  Classis  of  Maryland,  under  the  conviction  that, 
if  their  [cherished  object  could  not  be  secured  in  one  way, — 
through  the  Synod— it  might  be  in  some  other  way,  came  with 
a  request  that  they  and  other  brethren  might  be  allowed  to 
form  a  voluntary  association  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an 
institution  for  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  ministry 
that  would,  in  a  measure,  be  independent  of  Synodical  control. 
That  was  well  put  under  the  circumstances,  and  it  might  have 
worked  well — until  the  Church  should  be  more  of  one  mind, 
and  all  could  learn  how  to  work  together.  At  this  distant  day 
it  looks  to  us  as  if  it  was  a  pity  that  the  Maryland  brethren 
were  not  allowed  an  opportunity  to  engage  in  such  a  good 
work.  The  probability  is  that  they  would  have  accomplished 
something — more,  perhaps,  as  individuals  than  the  Synod  itself, 
which  was  hampered  by  so  many  different  opinions. 

Harrisburg  still  the  Choice, — But  the  voice  of  the  Synod  was 
still  for  concert  of  action.  Everything  seemed  to  favor  the 
beginning  made  the  year  previous  for  the  location  at  Harris- 
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burg,  except  that  on  which  everything  else  depended.  The 
troubles  in  the  congregation  were  not  yet  settled,  and  Mr. 
Winebrenner  was  not  willing  to  open  the  way  for  a  successor. 

The  Election  of  a  ProfeBsor. — Still  it  was  supposed  by  some 
that  remaining  difficulties  could  be  removed  out  of  the  way  at 
no  distant  day,  and  the  Synod  thought  it  would  be  best  to  go 
forward  and  elect  a  theological  professor.  The  choice  lay  be- 
tween the  pastors,  Samuel  Helfenstein,  Lewis  Mayer  and  Jacob 
C.  Becker.  The  lot  fell  upon  Mr.  Helfenstein,  pastor  of  the 
Reformed  Church  in  Philadelphia.  A  College  of  Directors  for 
the  Seminary  was  appointed,  consisting  of  the  pastors,  Hinsch, 
Hendel,  Wack,  Jr.,  Jonathan  Helfenstein,  Mayer,  Becker, 
Albert  Helfenstein,  Reily,  Isaac  Gerhart,  the  elders,  Judge 
Bucher  and  F.  Kelker,  of  Harrisburg,  and  John  Dieffenderfer, 
of  Baltimore.  The  salary  of  the  professor  was  fixed  at  $500, 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  Synodical  treasury.  This  was  all  that  was 
done  for  a  Seminary  at  this  meeting,  and  the  Synod,  after  a 
long  discussion,  for  **  urgent  reasons,"  resolved  to  meet  the 
year  following  at  Bedford,  Pa.,  in  general  convention.  At  thig 
meeting  a  theological  society,  as  it  was  called,  in  the  Reformed 
congregation  in  Philadelphia,  forwarded  to  the  Synod  $112.25, 
which  it  had  accumulated  in  small  amounts  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Seminary. 

The  Rev.  John  Winebrenner. — Mr.  Winebrenner  studied  under 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Helfenstein,  was  ordained  as  minister  in  the 
Reformed  Church  in  1820,  was  one  of  the  early  friends  of  the 
Seminary,  was  a  man  of  considerable  talent,  and  regarded  as 
an  earnest  and  popular  preacher  by  those  who  sat  under  his 
ministry  in  his  early  days  at  Harrisburg.  He  gradually  be- 
came one-sided  and  strongly  emotional  in  his  preaching,  which 
led  to  distractions  in  his  congregation.  Diverging  from  the 
standards  of  his  own  church,  he  at  length  fell  in  with  a  reli- 
gious movement  called  the  Church  of  God,  somewhat  Donatistic, 
of  which  he  subsequently  became  the  head  and  Presiding  Elder. 
His  connection  with  the  Reformed  Church  ceased  by  the  action 
of  Synod  in  1827.    Mr.  Winebrenner  came  from  a  worthy  Re- 
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formed  family  in  Frederick  County,  Maryland.  His  relatives 
gave  him  credit  for  his  sincerity;  bat  none  of  them  went  with 
him  out  of  the  church  of  their  forefathers. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  ffelfenstein, — The  Rev.  Samuel  Helfenstein, 
who  was  now  called  to  take  the  place  of  Dr.  Milledoler  in  the 
Seminary  that  was  to  be,  was  not  inferior  to  him  in  any  of  the 
qualifications  requisite  to  constitute  him  an  efficient  theological 
professor  at  that  time.  He  did  not  possess  the  same  prestige  as 
Dr.  Milledoler;  but  he  was  better  acquainted  with  the  field, 
understood  its  wants,  and  was  both  a  theoretical  as  well  as  a  prac- 
tical theologian.  He  was  an  earnest,  popular  preacher,  wrote 
with  equal  facility  and  accuracy  in  both  languages,  was  a  suc- 
cessful teacher  of  theology,  a  faithful  pastor  and  a  serious, 
conscientious  Christian.  He  .had  become  fully  Americanized, 
and  would  have  been  regarded  as  strictly  orthodox  in  Presby- 
terian or  Dutch  Reformed  circles.  In  his  "Doctrines  of  Divine 
Revelation/'  published  in  1842,  a  popular  treatise,  not  without 
merit,  prepared  for  Christians  generally,  as  well  as  to  serve  as 
a  help  or  hand-book  for  students  of  divinjty,  he  follows  the 
order  laid  down  in  Dr.  Dick's  Theology,  and  does  not  differ 
from  it  on  any  essential  points.  He  accepts  of  Calvin's  view 
of  the  divine  decrees,  but  rejects  his  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  just  as  Dr.  Dick  does,  who  strangely  confesses  that  he 
does  not  understand  it, — as  something  too  obscure  for  him. 

Dr.  Helfenstein,  in  his  desire  to  bring  about  a  better  state  of 
things  in  the  churches,  fell,  to  some  extent,  under  the  influence 
of  Finneyism  in  the  course  of  time,  which  only  increased  his 
difficulties  in  his  pastoral  charge.  But  whilst  his  services  could 
not  be  utilized  in  a  regular  seminary,  he  nevertheless  prepared 
a  number  of  young  men  for  the  ministry,  twenty-seven  of  them 
in  all,  who,  with  some  exceptions,  became  faithful  laborers  in 
the  Lord's  vineyard  and  devoted  friends  of  their  own  church. 
Of  a  somewhat  feeble  and  delicate  constitution,  by  his  modera- 
tion and  temperance,  he  attained  to  the  ninety-second  year  of 
his  age,  and  died  peacefully  in  the  simple  faith  of  a  little 
child. 
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Still  out  at  Sea. — The  vexed  questioQ  in  the  congregation  at 
Harrisburg  made  no  progress  towards  a  satisfactory  solution 
during  the  year  1823-24.  A  new  Baptist  denomination  was 
germinating  in  the  mind  of  the  pastor,  and  a  new  Reformed 
school  of  the  prophets  in  the  minds  of  his  elders :  these  were 
contrariwise,  the  one  to  the  other,  and  the  result  was  a  dead- 
lock. Nothing  could  be  accomplished,  and  the  suffering  con- 
gregation had  to  wait  in  patience  for  deliverance;  but  as  it  had 
to  wait  for  months  and  years,  it  lost  its  opportunity,  and  the 
Seminary,  which  would  have  found  a  congenial  home  in  their 
midst,  floated  away  to  find  anchorage  somewhere  else. 

Finds  a  Haven  ai  Carlisle. — Harrisburg  was  situated  about 
eighteen  miles  from  Carlisle,  and  it  was  quite  natural  that  the 
progress  of  events  in  the  one  place  should  be  reported  at  the 
other.  The  Reformed  pastor  at  Carlisle,  Rev.  John  S.  Ebaugh, 
was  interested  in  all  the  movements  looking  *to  a  Seminary,  and 
was  behind  no  one  in  his  zeal  for  its  establishment  at  Frederick 
under  Dr.  Milledoler.  As  we  have  seen,  he  had  pledged  Cum- 
berland County  for  }13,000,  to  make  up  for  it  an  endowment. 
Naturally  energetic,  progressive  and  enthusiastic,  he  did  not 
like  to  see  any  enterprise  moving  along  at  a  "  poor,  dying 
rate.^'  With  his  sharp  perceptions,  he  could  understand  that 
nothing  would  come  out  of  the  movement  to  make  Harrisburg 
the  centre  of  the  Church.  Quite  naturally,  therefore,  it  oc- 
curred to  him  that  Carlisle  might  stand  a  chance  for  this 
honor. 

He  possessed  tact,  a  restless,  active  temperament,  was  full  of 
plans,  and  when  he  saw  that  nothing  would  be  accomplished 
for  the  Seminary  at  Harrisburg,  he  thought  that  something 
might  be  done  for  it  at  Carlisle.  He  always  affirmed  that  he 
was  the  means  of  bringing  the  Synod  and  the  Trustees  of  the 
College  at  Carlisle  together,  and  claimed  for  so  doing  the 
thanks  of  the  Church.  All  the  circumstances  tend  to  show 
that  there  is  no  good  reason  for  doubting  the  accuracy  of  this 
his  own  statement. 

He  was  clear-sighted  enough  to  perceive  that  it  would  be  a 
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benefit  to  Carlisle,  to  his  own  congregation,  and  to  himself  as 
one  of  the  town  pastors ;  but  there  is  sufficient  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  at  this  time  he  was  prompted  bj  an  honest  desire  to 
do  what  be  could  in  establishing  the  long-wished-for  theological 
school.  If  it  could  be  made  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  single 
congregations,  it  would  be  only  so  much  the  better.  It  is  the 
essence  of  the  highest  wisdom,  when  the  more  general  interests 
of  the  Church  can,  in  any  way,  help  and  animate  such  as  are 
local,  private  or  personal.  It  is  only  when  the  former  are 
dragooned  into  the  service  of  the  latter,  and  hampered  in  their 
beneficent  operations,  that  evil  spirits  have  an  opportunity  to 
come  up  out  of  the  pit  and  revel  amidst  the  consequent  disor- 
der and  confusion.  It  is  the  folly  of  placing  the  pyramid  on 
its  apex,  the  smallest  point  of  support,  instead  of  the  base. 

2'he  General  Convention  at  Bedford. — The  Synod  which  met 
at  Bedford,  in  1824,  was  a  General  Convention,  in  accordance 
with  the  action  of  the  previous  year.  The  place  of  meeting  was 
remote,  but  the  attendance  was  good.  Out  of  sixty-nine  Re- 
formed ministers  belonging  to  the  Synod  proper,  thirty-two 
were  in  attendance,  with  twenty  elders.  As  no  progress  bad 
been  made  in  the  negotiations  with  the  Harrisburg  Consistory 
in  regard  to  a  Seminary,  no  report  was  presented  from  that 
quarter.  As  a  result  there  was  a  division  of  sentiment  and  a 
loss  of  confidence  in  the  whole  movement.  Several  of  the 
Classes  overtured  the  Synod  to  postpone  the  subject  for  the 
time  being.  The  proposition,  however,  from  the  Trustees  of 
Dickinson  College,  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  presented  by  Rev.  Ebaugh, 
of  the  Reformed,  and  Rev.  Cathcart,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
brought  the  Synod  to  face  the  Seminary  question  once  more, 
fairly  and  squarely.  It  called  for  positive  action  in  one  way  or 
another,  and  the  reverend  fathers  proceeded  to  give  the  sub- 
ject their  careful  consideration. 

The  Proposition  from  Dickinson  College. — The  document 
from  the  Board  of  Trustees,  legally  drawn  up  and  signed  by 
Frederick  Watts,  secretary,  proposed  that  a  connection  should 
be  formed  between  the  Seminary  and  College,  which  it  was 
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supposed  would  be  highly  advantageous  to  both  institutions. 
The  Board  of  Trustees  promised  the  Seminary  the  use  of  a 
lecture-room  in  the  college  edifice^  the  rent  of  a  house  for  a 
professor,  a  lot  of  ground  on  the  college  ground  a  hundred  feet 
square  for  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings,  and  free  access  to 
the  college  library  and  the  lectures  of  the  college  professors 
for  the  theological  students.  The  Professor  of  Theology,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  to  serve  in  the  college  as  Professor  of 
History  and  of  the  German  language.  Many  other  things 
were,  doubtless  implied,  all  looking  to  a  permanent  union  of 
the  two  institutions,  and  involving  mutual  co-operation  and 
support. 

The  acceptance  of  this  proposition  meant  that  the  Church 
was  now  to  go  forward  and  establish  the  long-talked-of  Semi- 
nary. For  various  reasons,  difficult  now  to  understand  or  appre- 
ciate, there  was  a  halting  when  the  momentous  question  was 
put  to  vote^  and  the  result  was  a  tie.  A  tradition  informs  us  that 
there  was  a  profound  sensation  in  the  Synod,  and  all  eyes  were 
turned  to  the  president,  the  Rev.  William  Hendel,  of  Womels- 
dorf,  Berks  County,  Pa.  Solemnly  rising  in  his  chair,  under  a 
deep  sense  of  his  responsibility,  amidst  profound  silence,  he 
cast  his  vote  in  emphatic  German  for  the  Seminary,  and  from 
that  time  onward  settled  a  question  that  seemed  so  difficult  to 
settle. 

A  Note, — Among  the  names  of  the  early  friends  and  sup- 
porters of  the  Seminary,  none  shines  with  a  brighter  or  purer 
Itistre  than  that  of  Dr.  William  Hendel,  Jr.,  of  Womelsdorf, 
Berks  County,  Pa.  He  preached  the  Gospel  in  his  day  kindly 
and  faithfully,  often  amidst  opposition  and  personal  abuse  on 
account  of  his  support  of  the  institutions  of  the  Church.  A 
number  of  his  catechumens  caught  his  spirit  and  became  useful 
ministers  of  the  church.  One  of  these  was  Mr.  Reily,  who  on 
a  certain  occasion  preached  for  his  people  a  sermon  of  great 
power  and  eloquence,  with  which  he  was  much  pleased.  The 
next  time  when  he  preached  himself  in  the  same  church,  he 
tried  to  turn  it  to  useful  account  in  his  own  discourse.  One 
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of  the  women,  after  service,  told  him  that  the  other  minister 
had  closed  the  kinf);dom  of  heaven,  but  that  he  had  opened  it 
again — to  all  believers.  She,  however,  was  mistaken.  Mr. 
Reilj's  sermon  had  opened  the  kingdom  to  a  young  man, 
afterwards  the  Rev.  P.  S,  Fisher,  and  was  the  means  of  in; 
ducing  him — as  he  once  wrote — to  give  up  the  pleasures  of  the 
world  and  devote  himself  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  in  which 
he  became  eminently  useful. 

In  the  summer  of  1836,  Dr.  Hendel  traveled  all  the  way 
from  Womelsdorf  to  Mercersburg  to  take  charge  of  the  cere- 
monies of  laying  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  Seminary  building, 
at  the  request  of  Dr.  Mayer,  who  could  not  be  present  himself. 
When  he  rode  in  his  sulky  through  the  village  he  arrested  the 
attention  of  the  crowd  on  the  pavements,  and  every  one  wished 
to  know  who  this  stranger  might  be.  He  had  a  commanding 
physique,  and  looked,  at  first,  like  some  distinguished  statesman 
or  civilian,  who  had  come  to  honor  the  occasion  with  his  presence. 
But  his  patriarchal  hat,  his  dress  and  manner  indicated  that  he 
might  be  a  clergyman.  When  it  was  whispered  around  that  it 
was  Dr.  Hendel,  of  Womelsdorf,  the  students  found  it  diflScult 
to  restrain  themselves.  They  wished  to  pull  oflf  their  hats,  and 
give  him  a  noisy  welcome;  but,  as  Dr.  Moses  KiefFer  informs 
us,  they  welcomed  him  in  a  better  way,  more  in  harmony  with 
his  feelings,  by  crowding  around  him  and  shaking  the  good 
man's  hand,  much  as  his  people  did  in  the  church-yard  on  Sun- 
day when  he  came  to  preach  for  them. 

Remarks. — To  most  persons,  in  our  day,  it  may  seem  strange 
that  there  should  have  been  any  diflSculty  in  deciding  such  a 
question  as  that  which  came  up  at  the  Synod  of  Bedford.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  ministers  in  those  days  did  not 
often  see  each  other,  that  they  had  no  church  papers  to  give 
information  or  help  to  form  public  opinion,  and  that  they  had 
their  jealousies  in  regard  to  language,  German  or  English. 
Accordingly,  when  they  met  to  consult  for  the  general  interest 
of  the  Church,  their  opinions  were  divergent.  At  Bedford  all 
felt  the  necessity  and  usefulness  of  a  Seminary ;  but  doubts 
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were  entertained  whether  the  right  time  had  arrived  to  move  in 
such  an  undertaking,  when  as  yet  there  was  such  a  want  of 
unanimity  of  feeling  among  ministers  and  people,  attended  with 
considerable  division  and  distraction.  Some  honestly  believed 
that  the  project  was  sure  to  result  in  another  failure,  and  that 
would  make  matters  only  so  much  the  worse.  The  difficulties 
in  the  way  were  no  doubt  felt  by  all  alike,  by  both  sides ;  but 
the  progressives  ruled  them  out  and  thought  it  was  best  to  go 
forward  and  walk  by  faith. 

Dr.  Mayer  becomes  Professor. — After  the  main  question  was 
settled  the  Rev.  Samuel  Helfenstein  was  again  appointed  pro- 
fessor; but  this  time  the  Rev.  Lewis  Mayer  was  made  his 
secundus.  The  salary  was  fixed  at  seven  hundred  dollars  per 
annum,  and  the  work  of  starting  the  Seminary  and  providing 
for  it  necessary  books,  and  of  supplying  it  with  the  means  of 
support,  committed  to  the  hands  of  the  College  of  Directors. 

Mr.  Helfenstein,  for  reasons  that  were  satisfactory  to  his 
brethren,  declined  to  accept  the  appointment  tendered  him  a 
second  time,  and  his  secundus,  Mr.  Mayer,  felt  compelled  to 
take  his  place,  for  reasons  given  hereafter  in  one  of  his  letters. 
It  appears  that  there  was  no  special  preference  for  either  of  the 
candidates.  Mr.  Mayer  had  established  his  reputation  for 
scholarship,  was  well-known  for  his  studious  habits,  and  he 
received  the  cordial  endorsement  of  his  brethren.  He  was 
probably  the  only  available  competent  person  at  that  time  in 
the  Church  for  a  position  of  so  much  responsibility. 

From  1824  to  1829. 

The  State  of  the  Church, — The  Synod  at  Bedford  embarked 
on  a  great  and  good  enterprise,  but  the  vessel  was  frail,  the 
seas  dark  and  tempestuous.  Before  we  proceed  to  describe  the 
long  and  dreary  voyage,  it  seems,  therefore,  proper  that  we 
should  give  some  account  of  the  times  and  circumstances  at- 
tending this  first  starting  out  to  cross  dark  waters. 

Past  failure,  had,  to  some  extent,  destroyed  confidence  in  this 
entire  subject  of  a  seminary,  and  there  was  a  considerable 
amount  of  indifference  also,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  regard  to 
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such  an  enterprise  throughout  the  churches  generally.  It  was 
only  the  comparatively  few  who  spoke  to  each  other  and  mourned 
over  the  desolations  of  Zion.  They  were,  however,  men  of 
faith  who  believed  that,  with  the  help  of  God,  they  would 
succeed  in  the  end.  The  opposition  to  the  Synod,  and  of  course  to 
the  Seminary,  inaugurated  at  Keading  in  1822,  increased  in 
intensity,  and  in  fact  became  a  sort  of  fanaticism,  a  schw^rme- 
rei  of  a  new  character,  which  it  was  not  so  easy  at  the  time  to 
resist.  Some  of  the  ministers  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania  found 
it  diflScult  to  maintain  their  position  as  members  of  the  Synod : 
some  of  them  yielded  to  the  storm  and  went  over  to  the  Free 
Synod,  in  order  to  retain  their  influence  over  their  people  and 
to  allay  divisions  and  strife  among  them.  When  one  of  them 
was  called  to  account  by  the  Synod,  he  told  the  brethren 
that  they  should  have  patience  with  bim  and  his  people  for  a 
while,  and  all  things  would  come  right.  The  request  waa 
granted,  and  the  promise  fulfilled.  Similar  patience  had  to  be 
exercised  in  other  cases — but  for  a  much  longer  period  of  time — 
which  i^n  the  end  was  attended  with  like  results. 

The  Rev.  Benjamin  Boyer,  not  one  of  the  strongest  men  in 
the  Church,  was  assured  that  he  would  get  good,  fat  congrega- 
tions, if  he  would  become  independent  of  Synod,  but  he  de- 
clined; the  Lord  gave  him  work  where  he  was  needed.  Some 
years  after  this  the  Rev.  Daniel  Weiser,  who  commenced  his 
ministry  in  the  midst  of  this  turmoil,  took  a  charge  in  Mont- 
gomery County,  in  Goshenhoppen,  where  the  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence was  rife  both  on  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  side,  and 
had  a  long  and  difficult  struggle  with  it,  year  in  and  year  out, 
with  varying  degrees  of  success.  He,  however,  became  master 
of  the  situation  in  the  end,  and  his  victory  brought  with  it  last- 
ing benefit  to  the  people  of  his  charge. 

A  portion  of  the  giant's  children,  those  by  the  strange  woman, 
the  Ishmaelites,  who  did  not  belong  to  the  congregation,  went 
on  from  bad  to  worse,  continued  to  curse  and  swear  at  priest- 
craft— at  Pfafferei — at  the  attempted  union  of  Church  and 
State — and  to  drink  freely  of  whiskey,  so  that  they  injured  the 
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reputation  of  their  father's  family,  and  caused  him  not  a  little 
perplexity  and  sorrow.  It  was  a  sad  state  of  things,  in  which 
the  wicked  wished  to  rule  over  the  churches,  and  the  righteous 
were  asked  to  be  their  obedient  followers.  They  had  their  day, 
and  their  bishopric  was  taken  away  and  given  to  another. 
Discipline  it  seems  was  out  of  the  question. 

Private  Theological  Schools. — The  action  of  the  Synod  at 
Hagerstown,  in  1820,  forbidding  ministers  to  give  private 
instructions  to  students  in  theology,  was  a  dead  letter  from  the 
start.  It  could  not  well,  indeed,  be  otherwise.  According  to 
the  Si/nodal'Ordnung,  published  in  1805,  which  had  the  force 
of  a  constitution,  ministers  were  allowed  to  instruct  young  men 
in  theology,  and  the  Synod  could  not  deprive  them  of  the  right 
without  first  changing  the  fundamentallaw,  and  it  did  not  make 
any  attempt  to  do  so. 

The  private  seminary  of  Dr.  Herman,  at  the  Swamp,  in  Mont- 
gomery County,  was  probably  the  most  flourishing.  The  stu- 
dents had  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages  so 
as  to  understand  the  lectures  of  their  teacher,  which  were  all 
in  easy  ecclesiastical  Latin,  During  the  week  they  were  re- 
quired to  sit  in  a  school-room,  transcribe  the  lectures  of  their 
teacher,  and  master  their  lessons  during  [regular  study  hours. 
Thus  it  will  appear  that  they  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a  real  theo- 
logical school  in  which  there  was  training.  On  Sundays  the 
more  advanced  students  had  an  opportunity  to  exercise  their 
gifts  by  filling  appointments  for  preaching  in  the  large  pastoral 
charge  of  their  professor. 

Mursinna's  Compendium  of  Theology  was  one  of  Dr.  Her- 
man's text-books — as  it  was  also  in  the  Seminary  at  Carlisle 
and  York — which,  however,  did  not  inoculate,  as  far  as  we 
know,  any  of  the  students,  at  least,  of  either  of  the  schools  with 
its  rationalistic  tendencies. 

In  these  circumstances  the  beginnings  of  the  Seminary  at 
Carlisle  came  to  be  of  a  feeble  character.  It  had  no  money  in 
its  treasury,  no  buildings,  no  library,  and  it  could  expect  to 
receive  only  a  part  of  the  students  who  were  studying  theology 
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in  the  church  at  large.  The  old  order  of  things  had  become 
confirmed,  and  it  was  not  an  easy  task  to  change  its  coarse  into 
a  new  channel.  With  these  explanatory  remarks,  a  few  letters 
from  the  professor-elect,  given  at  this  point,  will  be  more  intel- 
ligible to  our  readers  and  throw  light  on  the  situation  of  affairs 
at  this  period  of  our  history. 

VIII 

York,  December  1,  1824. 

B.  a  Wolff,  Usq. 

My  dear  Friend: — I  have  this  day  accepted  the  call  of 
Synod  to  the  professorship  in  the  Seminary  about  to  be  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  Dickinson  College  at  Carlisle.  This 
acceptance  will  bring  me  in  contact  with  the  faculty  and  stu- 
dents of  the  College  in  the  capacity  of  Professor  of  History 
and  German  Literature.  In  this  capacity  but  little  will  be 
required  of  me,  while  much  will  be  gained  to  the  Seminary, 
The  Faculty  and  Trustees  of  the  College  have  shown  every 
disposition  to  favor  the  Seminary,  and  I  am  persuaded  they 
will  furnish  every  facility  which  may  not  interfere  with  their 
own  proper  duties.  My  labors  in  this  institution  will  not  be 
many,  and  my  support  small.  The  Trustees  of  the  College 
furnish  a  house,  and  the  Synod  gives  a  salary  of  $700,  which, 
however,  is  not  entirely  certain.  I  see  much  to  discourage  me; 
but  if  ever  we  establish  a  Seminary,  it  must  be  done  by  disin- 
terested and  bold  effort.  If  no  one  accepts  of  the  professor- 
ship until  it  is  a  safe  and  profitable  office,  the  Seminary  can 
never  get  into  operation ;  and  the  principle  on  which  this  plea 
of  rejection  is  founded,  if  it  were  correct,  would  have  justified 
the  Reformers,  the  Apostles,  and  Jesus  Himself  in  shrinking 
from  the  destination  to  which  they  were  appointed,  and  leaving 
the  world  in  darkness  and  sin,  without  comfort  in  the  sorrows 
of  life  and  without  hope  in  the  grave.  If  the  Son  of  God  gave 
Himself  for  us,  tell  me  where  the  duty  of  disinterested,  thank- 
ful devotion  to  His  service  ends !  The  loftiest  elevation  of 
feeling  and  the  widest  range  of  intellectual  vigor  reach  no 
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limit.  He  gave  Himself  for  tis ;  and  if  this  be  so,  tell  me,  if 
joa  can,  the  full  import  of  these  words. 

I  had  much  painful  perplexity  while  I  doubted  about  the 
Lord's  will  in  this  matter.  But  I  think  I  have  now  discovered 
it ;  yet  I  am  not  entirely  certain.  If  this  work  be  not  of  Gody 
it  will  yet  be  brought  to  nought ;  but  if  it  be  from  Him,  it  will 
prosper.  I  am  willing  to  go  as  far  as  I  know  His  holy  will,  or 
think  I  know  it ;  and  what  things  are  discouraging,  I  will 
leave  to  Him.  He  who  created  the  universe  out  of  nothing, 
and  watches  in  tender  mercy  over  all  His  works  will  never 
leave  me  nor  forsake  me. 

The  Seminary  will  be  opened,  if  God  has  so  appointed,  about 
the  first  of  April.  The  books  you  have  received  for  it  should 
be  sent,  about  that  time,  to  Carlisle.  If  you  can  get  dona- 
tions, either  in  money  or  in  books,  especially  in  theological 
works,  do  so,  my  friend,  for  His  sake  who  redeemed  you  and 
will  save  you.  It  is  important  that  a  permanent  fund  should 
be  obtained  for  the  Professor's  support,  and  that  a  good  library 
should  be  secured.  Give  my  assurances  of  love  to  my  friends. 
They  are  dear  to  me,  and  will  be  always  dear.  May  the  Lord 
prepare  us  all  for  that  habitation  where  we  shall  love  with  a 
holier  flame  and  suffer  no  separations. 

Affectionately  yours,  Lewie  Mayer. 

IX 

Carlisle^  May  17,  1825. 

The  great  number  and  variety  of  my  duties  within  the  last 
four  months  have  left  me  no  time  for  correspondence,  and  all 
my  friends  at  a  distance  have  therefore  received  little  attention 
in  this  way.  As  you  know  my  situation,  you  will  not  ask  for 
an  apology  for  my  long  delay  in  answering  your  last  two 
letters. 

I  labored  in  York  with  unremitting  application,  in  the  last 
four  months  of  my  continuance  there,  to  do  all  the  service  I 
could  possibly  render  in  closing  my  ministry  among  a  people  in 
whose  happiness  I  felt  a  deep  interest,  and  who  probably  will 
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be  some  time  without  a  pastor.  I,  of  course,  made  no  preparar 
tion  for  my  duties  in  the  Seminary.  As  soon  as  my  family 
affairs  were  arranged,  I  set  out  on  a  visit  to  the  Seminaries  at 
Princeton  and  New  Brunswick.  I  returned  after  an  absence 
of  twenty-two  days,  and  on  the  next  day  commenced  my  labors 
here  with  five  students,  one  of  whom  is  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 
The  session  in  the  College  begins  to-morrow,  when  I  shall  have 
an  increase  of  labor  by  a  class  of  students  in  the  German  lan- 
guage. My  theological  students,  with  only  one  exception,  are 
raw  young  men.  I  am  obliged  to  teach  them  the  rudiments  of 
their  Greek,  and  even  the  grammar  of  their  own  mother  tonf^ue. 
The  course  pursued  at  other  seminaries  will  not  suit  at  present 
in  ours,  when  all  the  furniture  and  discipline  of  the  mind  are 
yet  to  be  acquired,  and  even  simple  propositions  are  not  easily 
apprehended.  Instead  of  formal  lectures,  I  have  catechetical 
exercises  in  Scripture  passages,  and  require  the  students  after- 
wards to  write  out  critical  comments  on  them  and  to  recite  them 
to  me,  when  I  correct  their  mistakes  and  offer  further  illustra- 
tions. The  design  of  these  exercises  is  to  call  out  the  talents 
of  the  young  men  with  full  and  constant  exercise,  to  form  a 
taste  and  habit  of  investigation  and  to  make  them  acquainted 
with  the  Bible  and  the  principles  of  interpretation,  preparatory 
to  Systematic  Divinity.  In  this  way  I  can  keep  them  much 
employed,  without  overburdening  myself;  and  I  find  that  my 
health  is  not  a  little  benefited  by  such  a  plan,  whilst  it  is  best 
for  the  students. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  profe^ors  and  the  Semi- 
nary at  Princeton.  Drs.  Alexander,  Miller  and  Hodge  are 
excellent  men,  no  less  remarkable  for  their  humility,  mildness 
and  benevolence  than  for  their  talents  and  learning.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  within  it  other  such 
men ;  but  every  friend  to  that  Church  and  every  friend  of  the 
Christian  faith  may  rejoice  that  such  men  have  been  selected 
for  so  important  a  situation.  Professor  De  Witt,  at  New 
Brunswick,  possesses  fine  talents,  and  will  become  eminent; 
but  the  spirit  of  that  institution,  so  far  as  it  came  under  my 
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observation,  seemed  inferior  to  the  spirit  that  prevails  at 
Princeton. 

Note. — Dr.  Livingstone,  the  senior  professor  in  the  Seminary 
at  New  Brunswick,  the  corypheus  and  great  church  father  of 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  the  friend  also  of  his  German 
brethren,  fell  asleep  a  few  months  before  this  visit  of  Dr. 
Mayer,  in  January,  1825. — Editor. 

I  purchased  books  to  the  amount  of  about  $130  with  my  own 
funds.  Many  others  are  still  wanting;  but  I  have  no  means 
to  procure  them.  My  salary  is  so  low  that  I  have  nothing  to 
spare,  and  my  time  is  so  occupied  that  I  can  turn  to  nothing  else 
for  an  increase  of  support.  For  the  last  three  months'  service 
at  York  I  have  received  as  yet  nothing,  and  from  the  congre- 
gations in  the  country  I  shall  get  nothing.  At  the  same  time 
large  arrearages  are  due  (and  will  continue  so)  from  former 
years.  Such  are  the  golden  times  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel; 
but  doubtless  it  is  best  so  upon  the  great  scale  of  eternity. 
How  I  shall  succeed  in  my  labors  here,  and  what  the  fate  of 
our  Seminary  will  be,  the  Lord  only  knows.  If  it  be  His  will, 
it  must  prosper,  though  not  without  pains  and  trials  on  our 
part;  if  it  be  not  His  will  to  give  it  success,  it  ought  to  fail, 
as  it  no  doubt  will.  What  is  to  become  of  me  in  the  event  of 
its  failure  is  a  matter  about  which  I  have  at  present  no  care- 
My  concern  is  to  do  my  duty:  all  the  rest  belongs  to  God. 
The  friends  of  this  institution  must,  however,  remember  that, 
without  a  miraculous  divine  interposition,  it  can  only  be  per- 
manently established  by  their  own  active  and  persevering  ex- 
ertion. 

Mr.  Reily  left  Harrisburg  on  the  9th  inst.  for  Philadelphia, 
on  his  European  mission.  I  have  not  heard  of  him  since.  The 
professors  at  Princeton  and  Dr.  De  Witt,  of  New  Brunswick^ 
were  much  pleased  with  this  part  of  our  plan.  I  hope  the  Lord 
will  be  with  him.  Tell  my  friends,  and  particularly  your  pa- 
rents, that  I  remember  them  with  much  aflFection.  God  bless 
you  and  yours.  Leiois  Mayer, 

The  Beginning  at  CarUde, — When  the  theological  professor 
30 
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had  been  secured,  the  next  thing  in  order  was  a  good  library 
and  a  competent  temporal  support  for  the  professor,  so  that 
there  might  be  no  lack  of  nourishment  for  his  mind  or  his 
body.  The  prospects,  however,  for  either  the  one  or  the  other 
were  not  encouraging  at  Carlisle.  The  Synod,  of  course,  bad 
thought  of  this,  and  instructed  the  Directors  to  provide  for 
what  was  needed,  and  they  were  not  remiss  in  their  duties. 
Although  apparently  told  to  make  brick  without  straw,  they 
did  much  more  than  was  expected  of  them. 

A  meeting  of  tbe  Board  of  Superintendents  was  held  at  Car- 
lisle in  February,  1826,  to  consider  this  weighty  matter.  It 
was  evident  that  only  a  few  books  of  a  suitable  character  could 
be  secured  in  this  country,  and,  in  the  depressed  state  of  mind 
in  the  churches,  comparatively  little  money.  The  Church  waa 
still  in  its  infancy.  With  sixty-nine  ministers  in  the  Synod, 
who  probably  did  not  have,  on  an  average,  more  than  three 
hundred  members  under  their  charge,  the  reader  may  judge  of 
its  numerical  strength.  Some  of  the  members  had  become 
wealthy — one  here  and  another  there;  but  much  of  the  wealth 
was  in  farms,  where  it  was  inaccessible.  With  such  an  outlook 
at  home,  it  was  quite  natural  that  the  Superintendents  should 
look  to  the  fatherland  for  books.  It  was  the  land  of  books, 
and  some  money  might  be  gathered  up  there  also.  Accord- 
ingly the  Rev.  James  R.  Reily,  one  of  their  number,  was  ap- 
pointed to  go  to  Germany  to  secure  some  books  at  least,  and 
money  also,  if  possible. 

3Ir,  Reily  goes  to  Europe, — The  Superintendents  or  Directors 
most  likely  were  not  very  enthusiastic  in  this  project ;  but  Mr. 
Reily  no  doubt  was.  So  we  infer  from  the  contract  which  he 
made  with  them.  As  representatives  of  the  Synod,  they  were 
not  willing  to  incur  any  risks :  Mr.  Reily,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  willing  to  father  the  losses,  if  there  should  be  any,  and 
give  the  Seminary  all  the  profits,  whatever  they  might  be.  He 
was,  in  fact,  the  originator  of  this  movement,  and  with  hife 
characteristic  energy  determined  to  carry  it  through  at  all 
hazards,  even  if  it  should  involve  himself  in  loss. 
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Hii  Agreement. — We  here  give  the  agreement,  written  out 
in  Mr.  Reily's  own  hand-writing,  furnished  to  us  bj  his  son, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  William  M.  Reily,  of  Allentown,  Pa. : 

The  agreement  between  the  Board  and  James  R.  Reily  was 
that  the  Treasurer  of  Synod  should  pay  said  Reily  $550  out 
of  any  moneys  in  the  treasury,  for  the  security  of  which  the 
said  Reily  was  to  transfer  to  William  Hendel,  treasurer,  twenty- 
two  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  Hagerstown  Bank,  worth  $25 
per  share,  on  the  following  conditions:  That  if  the  said  agent 
return,  and  is  successful  in  his  agency,  and  pays  into  the  treas- 
ury the  sum  of  $550,  that  in  this  case  the  bank-stock  shall  be 
returned  to  him;  further,  if  he  meets  with  success,  all  his  ex- 
penses are  to  be  paid  him ;  and  in  case  he  does  not  succeed,  no 
expenses  are  to  be  allowed." 

This  agreement  is  not  entirely  clear  to  us  at  this  late  day  on 
one  point.  As  he  did  succeed  in  his  trip,  his  expenses  were,  no 
doubt,  paid;  we  presume  he  was  paid  the  additional  $550  for 
his  services,  extending  over  a  period  of  a  year  and  a  half,  al- 
though that  point  is  not  so  clear. 

His  Great  Success  — Our  narrative  will  not  allow  us  to  give 
an  extended  account  of  Mr.  Reily  in  this  place.  We  shall 
speak  of  it,  however,  in  another  chapter.  He  left  Philadelphia 
in  May,  1825,  and  prosecuted  the  objects  of  his  agency  with 
remarkable  success,  and  returned  to  this  country  in  October  of 
the  following  year.  Wherever  he  went  and  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  the  object  of  his  mission,  he  met  with  a 
generous  reception  and  received  liberal  contributions.  Publish- 
ers, booksellers,  clergymen  and  learned  professors  gave  of 
their  books,  so  that  the  agent  could  scarcely  find  time  to  gather 
them  all  up ;  the  wealthy  gave  their  thalers ;  widows,  hired 
servants  and  children  their  kreutzers ;  and  the  ladies  their 
jewelry,  their  ear  and  finger  rings,  and  one  her  gold  watch. 
The  Synod  of  Holland  at  its  meeting  gave  1000  guilders— about  * 
$400 — and  more  in  the  future,  if  in  their  power.  He  received 
during  his  trip  in  Holland,  Germany  and  Switzerland  $6,669 
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in  money  and,  about  5,000  volumes  in  books,  mostly  old,  but 
many  of  them  valuable  in  a  theological  library. 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  Holland  and  his  Majesty  the  King 
of  Prussia,  who  when  boys  had  been  taught  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism,  took  a  deep  interest  in  Mr.  Reily*s  mission,  and 
gave  it  their  royal  support.  The  former  gave  orders  that  all 
books  which  he  should  collect  for  the  Seminary  should  leave 
his  ports  free  of  duty ;  the  latter  through  his  ministry  gave 
him  a  royal  sanction  to  take  up  collections  throughout  the 
Prussian  monarchy,  showing  an  example  to  his  subjects  by  first 
making  a  contribution  of  200  rix-dollars  for  himself  and 
family.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  paper  signed  by  one  of 
his  ministers  allowing  Mr.  Beily  to  receive  the  gifts  of  bis 
people  for  the  Seminary  within,  his  dominions.  The  document 
is  now  sixty  years  old,  and  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 
The  chirography  could  not  be  excelled  in  our  day. 

AuF  Allerhoeste  Genehmigung, 

Seiner  Majestaet  des  Koenigs, 

de  daio  den  Sten  Juni,  1826. 
Wird  dem  ordinirten  Prediger  James  Reily,  der  sich  als  Agent 
der  Synode  der  deutsch  reformirten  Kirche  in  den  Vereinigten 
Staaten  vollstaendig  legitimirt  hat,  hicrdurch  die  Erlaubniss 
ertheilt  zur  unterstuetzung  des  deutsch  theologischen  Seminars 
in  gedachten  Staaten  milde  Beitraege  innerhalb  der  Preussischen 
Monarchie  Sammeln,  und  die  von  dem  Synodal  Praeses,  TFt7- 
helm  Hendel  und  dem  Synodal  Schreiber,  Lebrecht  L.  Hinseh 
eigenhaendig,  gezeichnete  Aufibrderung  dazu  oefientlich  be- 
kannt  machen  zu  duerfen. 

Berlin  den  18ten  Juni,  1826. 
Ministerium  der  Geistlichen,  Unterrichts,  und  Medizinal- 
Angelegenheiten. 

Erlaubnissschein 
fuer  den  Prediger  James  Reily  zur  Sammlung  milder  Beitraege 
fuer  das  theologische  Seminar  der  deutsch  reformirten  Kirche 
in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten. 
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To  this  document  the  seal  of  the  King  is  affixed  in  which  the 
following  legend  can  still  be  read :  Fridericus  Gulielmus  Rex 
Borussorum.  March.  Brand.  Summ.  Sil.  Dux  et  Com. 
Glac  Dux.  Rheni  ct  Poscn  Dux.  Sax.,  etc. 

Note, — The  following  extract  from  an  address  delivered  on 
a  public  occasion  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  B.  C.  WolflF  illustrates  the 
inspiration  by  which  Mr.  Reily  was  moved  to  make  his  trip  to 
Germany. 

**It  was  at  this  crisis  of  afiFairs  that  it  occurred  to  one  of  the 
friends  of  the  Seminary  that  something  might  be  done  for  the 
relief  of  the  Seminary  in  the  fatherland.  That  friend  was  the 
Rev.  James  Reily,  then  pastor  of  the  Reformed  congregation 
at  Hagerstown,  who  inherited  his  zeal  for  the  educational  inter- 
ests of  the  Church  from  his  spiritual  father  and  relative,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Hendel,  and  whose  quick,  energetic  and  practical 
turn  of  mind  fitted  him  eminently  for  an  agency  of  the  kind. 
I  can  see  him  yet  as  he  rode  up  to  my  father's  door  in  Martins- 
burg,  Va.,  where  I  happened  to  stand  at  the  time.  Springing 
from  his  fine  horse  to  the  pavement,  he  grasped  me  by  the 
hand,  and  before  he  was  done  greeting  me  exclaimed,  *  I  am 
going  to  Germany ! '  *But  you  are  not  on  your  way,'  I  re- 
plied. '  No,*  he  rejoined,  *  but  I  soon  will  be :  when  we  get 
into  the  house  I  will  tell  you.'  We  went  in,  and  when  he  had 
laid  aside  his  traveling  gear  and  we  were  seated  by  the  fire,  he 
stated  that  on  the  way  from  Hagerstown  (crossing  the  Potomac 
on  a  cold  wintry  day),  it  occurred  to  him,  that  if  some  one 
would  visit  Germany,. where  a  deep  interest  had  always  been 
taken  in  the  emigrant  population  of  this  country,  a  large 
amount  of  money  and  a  library  might  be  obtained  for  the  Semi- 
nary. He  was  then  on  a  visitation  tour  to  the  destitute  con- 
gregations of  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  But  when  he  returned, 
he  would  consult  with  his  friends,  and  if  they  approved  his 
purpose,  he  would  procure  the  necessary  testimonials  of  au- 
thority and  make  his  arrangements  to  start  as  soon  as  possible. 
He  did  so,  and  was  kindly  received  in  Holland,  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  and  collected  a  considerable  amount  of  money 
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and  a  large  number  of  books,  besides  rendering  important 
service  to  the  Church  and  Seminary  by  cultivating  the  friend- 
ship of  leading  ministers  of  our  Confession  on  the  Continent, 
and  making  them  acquainted  with  the  condition  and  character 
of  the  German  population  of  America." 

The  Moral  Effect. — Mr.  Reily  had  not  been  long  in  Europe 
before  encouraging  intelligence  from  him  crossed  the  ocean, 
which  continued  until  his  return.  This  was  just  what  was 
needed  in  the  circumstances,  and  the  effect  upon  the  Seminary 
and  its  friends  was  very  happy,  It  was  manifestly  the  helping 
hand  by  which  the  vessel  was  guided  in  the  dark  night ;  and 
we  cannot  look  upon  it  now  but  as  a  manifest  interposition  of 
divine  Providence  in  cherishing  a  cause  which  at  the  time  weak, 
if  not  contemptible,  was  destined  to  grow  into  important  and 
valuable  result  in  the  years  to  come.  The  letters  that  follow 
will  show  their  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  professor,  who  was 
more  inclined  to  look  at  the  dark  than  the  bright  side  of 
things. 

X 

York,  Oct.  26,  1825. 
B.  C.  Wolffy  Esq, — The  dark  clouds  which  have  been  so 
long  overhanging  our  Church  are  broken  and  passing  away, 
and  a  beautiful  prospect  is  opening  to  us.  Our  little  Seminary 
is  prospering  beyond  my  best  hopes.  In  the  Synod  there  is  no 
opposition,  and  among  our  enemies  there  is  silence  and  a  calm, 
which,  I  trust,  will  only  be  interrupted  by  their  own  confession 
of  error.  The  winter  session  will  begin  on  next  Wednesday 
with  eight  students,  and  several  others  will  come  on  in  the 
spring.  I  began  with  five,  and  in  the  latter  half  of  the  session 
had  six.  All  these  were  indefatigable  in  their  studies,  and  so 
far  as  I  can  observe,  correct  in  their  religious  and  moral  de- 
portment. I  cannot  say  that  all  of  them  have  experienced  a 
change  of  heart,  but  I  can  say  that  all  of  them  are  hopeful, 
and  every  one  of  them  will  be  discouraged  from  entering  the 
ministry,  if  in  the  course  of  his  studies,  he  does  not  give  evi* 
dence  of  real  piety. 
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There  will  soon  be  no  want  of  books,  and  I  have  reason  to 
believe,  no  want  of  money.  Mr.  Reily's  success  in  Holland 
surpasses  expectation.  The  Synod  of  Holland  gave  him  1000 
guilders  ($400),  and  he  has  collected  in  Amsterdam  above  1000 
more,  besides  books,  and  was  at  the  date  of  his  last  letter  still 
going  on  prosperously  in  the  same  place.  A  copy  of  his  letter 
will  be  forwarded  to  you  by  this  or  the  next  mail.  If  the  Lord 
continues  with  him,  as  He  has  been,  he  will  bring  as  much  with 
him  as  will  secure  the  permanency  of  the  Seminary. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Hendel  has  been  appointed  General  Agent  for 
this  county  with  power  to  appoint  sub-agents.  I  should  be 
much  pleased  if  you  were  willing  to  accept  of  a  sub-agency, 
and  to  intimate  your  willingness  to  him.  His  residence  is 
in  Womelsdorf,  Berks  County.  If  a  general  effort  is  made  in 
ihis  county,  I  have  little  doubt  that  a  handsome  fund  may  be 
gathered. 

Mr.  Reily's  mission  to  Europe  opens  an  intercourse  with 
learned  and  pious  men  there,  and  introduces  us  to  the  literati 
of  that  country.  I  have  received  a  very  kind  letter  from  Dr. 
J.  A.  Lotze,  a  retired  professor  of  divinity  in  Amsterdam,  and 
an  invitation  to  a  friendly  correspondence  from  Professor  Van 
Hengel  in  the  same  place.  I  esteem  these  attentions,  for  many 
reasons,  as  very  precious  things,  and  hope  to  derive  from  the 
facilities  which  they  furnish  many  important  benefits ;  but  1 
see  at  the  same  time  with  great  regret,  and  with  pain,  that  my 
feeble  health  precludes  me  from  much  of  the  profit  and  the 
pleasure  which  such  a  correspondence  might  afford. 

Both  the  professors  and  the  students  at  the  Seminary  in 
Princeton  regard  our  infant  institution  with  tenderness.  The 
students  make  its  prosperity  a  subject  of  prayer  in  their  prayer- 
meetings,  and  are  about  to  open  a  correspondence  and  to  form 
a  religious  connection  with  our  students.  Several  of  them 
intend  to  offer  their  services  to  our  Church,  and  one,  at  least, 
a  young  man,  who  understands  the  German  language,  will 
come  to  our  Seminary  in  the  spring  to  aid  us  during  the  sum- 
mer session,  and  to  improve  his  knowledge  of  the  German,  and 
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to  identify  himself  with  the  German  Church.  You  thus  see 
there  is  no  reason  for  despondency.  God  is  evidently  mani- 
festing His  mercy  to  us,  and  pointing  out  the  way  in  which 
we  shall  find  its  richness.  Our  duty  is  to  hope,  to  wait,  to 
labor  and  to  pray ;  all  the  rest  may  be  and  must  be  left  to 
Him.  I  wish  to  live,  but  only  in  submission  to  the  Lord's  will 
until  I  can  see  the  full  light  of  the  day  which  is  dawning.  If 
.1  am  called  away  from  my  labors,  a  professor  may  be  procured 
from  Holland  or  Germany,  without  danger  of  deception  through 
the  kind  offices  of  the  pious  and  learned  men  with  whom  we  are 
now  forming  an  acquaintance.  The  Seminary  will  then  suffer 
no  very  serious  loss  (if  I  am  spared  only  a  short  time  longer), 
and  its  business  will  be  managed  with  much  more  effect  by 
abler  hands  when  I  shall  have  gone,  as  I  hope,  to  rest ;  but  I 
shall  not  then  see  the  brightness  of  our  Lord's  coming  in  our 
Zion.    The  Lord  bless  you  and  keep  you  all. 

Le%Di%  Mayer. 

Note, — The  Doctor  was  at  this  time  suffering  under  a  severe 
attack  of  hepatitis, — Editor. 

XI 

Carlisle  April  14, 1826. 

 Our  Charter  bill  was  lost  in  the  lower  House 

of  Representatives,  after  it  had  passed  the  Senate.  It  was  • 
not  taken  up,  although  many  attempts  were  made  by  its  friends 
to  bring  it  to  a  reading  that  an  opportunity  might  be  afforded 
to  discuss  its  merits.  If  it  had  been  acted  upon  at  an  early 
day  of  the  session,  like  other  private  bills  which  had  been 
reported  in  one  of  the  two  Houses,  there  would  have  been  no 
considerable  opposition  ;  but  there  seems  to  be  an  indisposition 
to  take  up  anything  which  concerns  religion.  Our  bill,  after 
being  reported  in  the  Senate,  was  therefore  delayed  until  a  late 
time  of  the  session  before  it  was  called  up  and  passed  in  that 
House.  By  this  time  our  disaffected  and  perverse  opponents 
had  succeeded  in  raising  a  terrible  uproar,  and  so  frightened 
their  poor  representatives  that  they  durst  not  vote  for  it,  and 
they  determined  to  smother  it  in  the  mass  of  unfinished  business. 
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We  were  not  apprized  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  agents  at 
Harrisburg  to  bore  and  goad  the  members,  when  it  is  wished  to 
have  any  business  done  by  the  Legislature.  If  we  had  been 
aware  of  this  fact  we  could  have  succeeded  in  the  early  part  of 
the  session :  we  were  apprized  of  it  when  it  was  too  late,  and 
have  been  consequently  defeated.  We  shall  probably  go 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  which  will  meet  at  Lancaster  on  the 
third  Monday  in  May ;  but  a  charter  obtained  from  this  source 
will  confine  us  to  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  and  will  limit  us  in 
our  annual  income  to  <£500. 

From  Mr.  Reily  I  have  letters  dated  at  Heidelberg,  Novem- 
ber 18th,  at  Schaffhausen,  December  29th,  and  at  Basel,  Janu- 
ary 27th.  The  letters  being  in  German,  I  could  not  have 
them  copied.  He  was  progressing  in  the  object  of  his  mission 
with  great  spirit  and  handsome  encouragement  from  the  min- 
istry and  people  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  every  place.  The 
Swiss  in  all  their  poverty  received  him  very  aflFectionately,  and 
contributed  their  little  with  cheerful  hearts.  He  is  now,  he 
says,  certain  that  the  interest  of  his  collection  will  pay  my 
salary.  If  the  same  success  attends  him  in  every  other  place, 
the  amount  will  be  very  considerable.  The  collection  of  books 
is  already  such  that  he  intends  shipping  some  of. them  this 
spring.  Among  them  are  some  very  valuable  works.  He 
recommends  a  young  man,  a  tutor  in  the  Seminary  at  Basel, 
as  a  second  professor.  He  represents  him  as  truly  learned, 
fervently  pious,  and  unusually  respected.  This  young  man  is 
willing  to  come  at  a  moderate  salary,  until  the  circumstances 
of  the  Seminary  shall  enable  the  Synod  to  give  him  a  better 
support.  In  conversation  with  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Col- 
lege here  at  Carlisle,  I  learned  that  the  Board  would  without 
doubt  give  him  an  appointment  in  their  institution,  which  would 
aid  in  supporting  him.  I  shall,  therefore,  resign  my  situation  in 
the  College,  and  in  that  case  he  will  be  appointed  professor  of 
modern  languages,  or  of  something  of  a  similar  nature.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  Synod  will  call  him  unanimously,  or 
nearly  so.     His  appointment  will  conciliate  the  European 
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brethren  in  the  Synod,  and  will  gratify  our  generous  and  noble- 
minded  friend  in  Europe;  it  will  increase  the  respectability  of 
our  Seminary ;  make  the  institution  more  efficient ;  will  ex- 
ceedingly lighten  my  labors;  and  greatly  enhance  my  com- 
fort. 

You  thus  see,  my  dear  friend,  what  a  door  the  Lord  is  open- 
ing to  us,  and  what  reason  we  have  to  hope  for  success  in  our 
eflForts  to  improve  our  Church.  All  our  exertions  are  directed 
to  one  great  object,  viz.,  to  effect  a  radical  change  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  ministry  of  the  church  by  furnishing  men  of  vital, 
fervent,  zealous  piety,  and  well  instructed  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures and  the  duties  of  the  pastoral  office.  We  cannot  accom- 
plish this  at  once ;  like  every  other  work  of  God,  it  must  be 
gradual,  and  must  grow  to  perfection  from  a  very  small  begin- 
ning. The  course  of  instruction  is  designed  to  be  biblical,  not 
scholastic.  Our  principal  book  will  be  the  Bible,  and  a  constant 
eye  will  be  kept  upon  the  religious  character  of  the  students* 
nothing  inconsistent  with  piety  will  be  tolerated.  The  silly 
stories  that  circulate  in  the  lower  counties  emanate  from  the 
most  diabolical  malice,  and  are  kept  in  countenance  by  the  moot 
sottish  ignorance.  It  is,  however,  true  enough  that  young  men, 
who  profess  to  be  students  of  divinity,  but  who  were  far  enough 
away  from  a  theological  seminary  in  this  country  ;  that  young 
lads,  who  were  under  the  direction  of  private  teachers,  have 
spent  their  time  in  amusements  and  follies,  which,  to  say  the 
least,  have  done  them  no  honor.  Such  lads  would  not  bear 
our  restrictions  a  single  month  ;  nor,  indeed,  would  they  have 
been  condoned  that  long.  Lewis  Mayer, 

No  Union  with  the  College, — As  stated  in  Dr.  Mayer's  letter, 
the  Seminary  had  an  humble  beginning  at  Carlisle  in  the  spring 
of  1825,  but  it  made  as  much  progress  as  could  be  expected 
under  the  circumstances.  Extravagant  expectations,  however, 
had  been  raised  which  could  not  be  realized  at  once,  and  the 
connection  with  the  College  did  not  work  well.  Only  a  few 
theological  students  presented  themselves.  The  lecture-room 
for  their  accommodation  was  not  satisfactory  :  few,  or  no  college 
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students  wished  to  be  taught  in  German  literature.  The  Col- 
lege was  financially  embarrassed,  and  Dr.  Mayer  was  not  willing 
that  the  trustees  should  pay  the  rent  of  his  house,  according  to 
the  engagement  made  at  Bedford,  without  rendering  an  equiv- 
alent to  the  College  in  services,  even  if  it  had  been  offered  to 
him,  which  probably  was  not  the  case.  The  marriage,  therefore, 
was  not  consummated,  or  did  not  last  long,  if  it  was.  The 
professor,  accordingly,  turned  to  the  Synod  of  Frederick,  in 
1826,  for  his  house  rent,  which  was  granted,  and  the  Synod 
regarded  itself  as  free  to  do  as  it  might  think  best  in  regard  to 
the  future. 

A  Substitute, — The  Rev.  Mr.  Ebauch  felt  that  something 
might  be  done  for  the  accommodation  of  the  students,  as  well 
as  to  secure  the  permanent  location  of  the  institution  at  Carlisle; 
and  he  went  to  work  in  his  own  way  to  do  what  he  could,  to 
hold  up  the  ark  of  the  Lord.  He  accepted  of  an  agency  to 
collect  funds  for  the  Seminary  in]  Cumberland  County  on  cer- 
tain conditions,  which  were,  that  four  thousand  dollars  of  the 
collections  should  be  used  for  the  erection  of  a  new  church  and 
parsonage  in  a  central  part  of  the  town,  and  that,  in  lieu  of  this, 
his  old  church,  parsonage,  and  several  lots  should  be  presented  to 
the  Seminary  for  its  use.  Five  members  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors out  of  twelve,  without  claining  to  be  a  quorum,  sanctioned 
this  proposition  so  far  as  they  had  any  authority.  The  Con- 
sistory also  did  the  same.  Mr.  Ebauch  considered  it  in  the  light 
of  a  solemn  contract  !  The  Rev.  Albert  Helfenstein,  of  Baltimore, 
one  of  the  five,  wrote  afterwards  that,  They  did  not  think 
they  had  any  right  to  make  a  contract,  because  they  were  not  a 
quorum  of  the  Board.  Their  action  was  regarded  only  as  ad- 
visory, which  was  left  to  the  Synod  to  approve  or  reject."  There 
was  nothing  wrong  or  improper  in  such  an  arrangement,  and  to 
most  persons  it  would  appear  as  if  it  might  be  of  an  advantage 
to  both  interests  concerned.  Unfortunately  very  diff'erent  con- 
structions were  made  of  it,  and  it  led  to  sad  and  disastrous 
results. 

An  Entangling  Alliance, — When  the  Synod  at  Frederick  dis- 
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claimed  all  obligations  to  retain  the  Seminary  permanently  at 
Carlisle,  it  ignored  this  so  called  contract  altogether.  Mr. 
Ebauch,  as  agent,  had  already  secured  over  one  thousand  dollars 
in  subscriptions  and  quite  a  number  of  books  for  the  library, 
showing  his  energy  and  zeal  in  his  work,  but  the  Synod  gave  no 
countenance  to  his  contract,  and  refused  to  commit  itself  in  any 
way  to  Carlisle  as  a  permanent  location  for  the  Seminary. 

When  the  Carlisle  Consistory  learned  the  mind  of  the  Synod, 
that  it  was  unwilling  to  bind  itself  forever  to  Carlisle,  with  some 
feelings  of  disappointment,  they  requested  their  pastor  to  give 
up  his  contract  and  confine  himself  from  that  time  onward  to 
his  pastoral  duties.  That  was  wise,  and  if  that  advice  had  been 
adhered  to,  it  would  have  saved  them,  their  pastor,  and  the  entire 
Church,  a  deluge  of  trouble. 

But  the  Carlisle  pastor  was  enthusiastic,  irrepressible,  full  of 
fire,  and  was,  no  doubt,  convinced  in  his  own  mind  that  he 
could  carry  out  his  plan.  The  Synod  had  not  approved  of  it, 
but  it  had  not  in  so  many  words  condemned  it.  After  some 
reflection  and  consultation  with  those  who  were  not  wise  coun- 
selors, he  went  to  work  again  on  his  contract,  (?)  doubtless 
believing  that  in  some  way  the  Seminary  could  be  kept  at 
Carlisle,  and  then  matters  would  all  come  out  right. 

The  old  church,  under  the  direction  of  the  pastor,  underwent 
some  changes,  and  the  Seminary  was  allowed  the  use  of  it  as  a 
lecture-room.  It  became  more  suitable  for  theological  lectures 
than  any  of  the  lecture-rooms  in  the  college,  which  were  ex- 
posed to  the  pranks  of  boisterous  students.  Contrary  to  the 
advice  and  expostulation  of  the  professor  of  theology,  Mr. 
Ebaugh  went  forward  with  his  new  church,  purchased  material 
and  commenced  to  build  in  an  eligible  part  of  the  town.  In 
this  he  most  probably  overpowered  his  consistory,  just  as 
he,  no  doubt,  thought  he  could  overpower  the  Seminary  and  the 
Synod,  and  perhaps  the  world  itself.  The  result  was  what 
usually  happens  when  an  individual  does  not  sit  down,  before 
he  commences  to  build,  and  carefully  count  the  cost.  It  turned 
out  that  the  bills  could  not  be  paid ;  the  fine  building,  nearly 
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or  quite  finished,  had  to  be  sold  at  a  sacrifice.  It  was  purchased 
by  the  Methodists,  and  still  stands  a  conspicuous  building  in 
the  front  street  of  the  town.  As  this  seemed  to  involve  finan- 
cial ruin,  all  the  energies  of  the  pastor  were  called  iato  requi- 
sition to  avert  the  gathering  storm.  He  had  sympathizing 
friends,  some  of  whom  were  doubtless  extemporized  and  brought 
into  line  by  his  vivid  imagination  and  strong  will. 

Complications. — It  was  thought  that  as  the  Seminary  had  be- 
come connected  with  the  building  of  the  new  church,  it  might 
be  used  to  overcome  the  difficulties  that  had  been  created.  It 
was  important  therefore  that  in  some  way  it  should  be  perma- 
nently located  at  Carlisle.  That  point  being  once  secured,  the 
breakers  which  were  ahead  might  be  avoided  and  the  remainder 
of  the  voyage  would,  it  was  no  doubt  hoped,  be  comparatively 
plane  sailing.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  the  Seminary  had  a  large 
constituency,  and  it  was  believed  that  it  had  also  a  broad  back, 
which,  even  if  it  had  its  own  heavy  bunlens  to  bear,  might 
neverthless  bear  a  part  of  the  burdens  of  others  also. 

Lawyers  come  in, — The  Synod,  regarding  itself  free  from  its 
obligations  to  the  College  at  Carlisle,  persistently  refused  to  be 
bound  to  the  place,  and  preferred  to  maintain  its  freedom  of 
action.  But  it  was  thought  that  what  could  not  be  secured  by 
Synodical  action  might  be  reached  indirectly  through  the  new 
charter  for  the  Seminary  about  to  be  obtained  from  the  legisla- 
ture. From  this  time  forward  the  Carlisle  pastor  was  evidently 
in  the  hands  of  lawyers,  who  showed  their  ability  in  magnify- 
ing technical  points,  without  much  regard  for  justice  or  honor. 
They  displayed  more  than  usual  tact  in  promoting  the  supposed 
interests  of  their  client,  but  it  would  have  been  much  better  in 
the  end  if  he  had  left  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  Synod,  and 
listened  to  the  advice  of  the  elders  in  the  church. 

Synod  seeks  to  get  a  Charter. — At  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia, 
in  1825,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  procure  a  charter  from 
the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania.  Such  an  instrument  was  pre- 
pared, which  defined  carefully  the  relation  of  the  Synod  to  the 
Seminary,  and  was  entirely  satisfactory  ;  but  after  it  had  passed 
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the  Senate  it  could  not  be  brought  into  the  House,  and  was 
allowed  to  slumber  in  the  hands  of  the  committee.  This  was 
owing  to  the  fact  that  some  enemies  of  the  Seminary  instructed 
their  representatives  to  oppose  the  bill,  as  a  bill  which  gave  too 
much  power  to  a  Synod ;  and  they  being  in  a  quandary,  not 
being  willing  to  vote  for  it  or  against  it,  adopted  the  alternative 
of  smothering  it  in  the  committee  room.  Dr.  Mayer  naively 
remarks  in  one  of  his  letters  that,  We  were  not  apprized  that 
it  was  necessary  to  have  agents  at  Harrisburg  to  bore  and  goad 
the  members  when  we  wished  to  have  any  business  done  by  the 
Legislature.  If  we  had  been  aware  of  this  fact,  we  could  have 
succeeded  in  the  early  part  of  the  session,  and  consequently 
we  have  been  defeated." 

Note, — A  similar  state  of  things  existed  in  the  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania  when  the  bill  for  the  consolidation  of  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College  came  up  before  it  in  the  winter  of  1850. 
It  was  understood  that  obstacles  might  be  covertly  thrown  in 
the  way  of  its  passage,  so  as  to  secure  its  defeat  in  a  quiet  way. 
But  Dr.  Nevin  was  duly  apprized  of  this  fact,  and  he  was  on 
the  ground  in  due  time.  Some  of  the  members  had  not  studied 
the  bill,  but  were  under  the  impression  that  money  would  be 
employed  to  get  it  through  the  Legislature.  But  when  the 
Doctor  explained  to  them  its  nature  and  informed  them  that  it 
was  not  a  money-making  but  a  purely  benevolent  and  philan- 
thropic measure,  they  showed  their  intelligence  and  gave  it  their 
cordial  support,  and  there  was  no  further  diflSculty.  A  nettle 
is  best  disposed  of  by  just  taking  it  into  the  hand  and  crushing 
it  at  once. 

Instead  of  Bread  Synod  gets  a  Stone, — When  the  Synod  of 
Frederick  learned  the  ways  of  the  Legislature,  as  it  had  no 
silver  or  gold  to  offer  in  the  way  of  subsidies,  it  appointed  a 
committee  of  five  gentlemen  of  standing  in  the  State  to  assist 
the  Board  of  Directors  in  getting  the  smothered  charter  through 
the  House  during  the  winter  of  1826-27.  They  finding  the 
old  difficulty  rather  unyielding,  and  perhaps  out  of  patience 
with  the  business  of  lobbying,  put  the  matter  in  the  hands  of 
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Mr.  Ebauch,  then  agent  of  the  Seminary.  He  was  soon  on  the 
ground,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  secured  a  charter.  Find- 
ing the  servants  of  the  people  stolid  to  his  appeals — if  he  made 
any  at  all — he  cut  the  matter  short,  amended  the  bill,  omitted 
all  its  ecclesiastical  features,  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  obtained  a  charter — just  such  a  one  as  suited  him  best.  He 
was  of  the  opinion  that  the  Board  had  discretionary  powers, 
which  he  could  use  when  necessary  ;  and  he  evidently  did  use 
them. 

In  the  charter  thus  secured  all  those  articles  which  gave  the 
Synod  the  absolute  control  of  the  Seminary,  its  property  and 
of  the  election  of  professors,  were  erased.  This  omission  by 
implication  left  important  Synodical  duties  in  the  hands  of  the 
corporation.  It  was  at  least  susceptible  of  this  construction, 
and  certain  astute  lawyers  might  give  it  that  interpretation  in 
an  emergency — if  it  should  happen  to  serve  their  purpose. 

Tries  again  to  get  a  Charier, — The  Synod  which  met  in  York, 
in  1827,  noticed  with  surprise  the  omissions,  and  rejected  the 
instrument  at  once.  It  also  insisted  on  the  restoration  of  the 
articles  that  had  been  omitted,  an  omission  which  left  to  the 
Trustees  such  large  discretionary  powers,  and  made  them  in 
fact  a  close  corporation.  And  now,  to  make  the  question  of 
location  still  clearer,  it  amended  the  old  charter,  which  it  had 
approved,  by  making  it  read,  "  at  present  located'*  at  Carlisle, 
instead  of  merely  "  located." 

A  Peace  Measure. — The  Synod  allowed  the  old  Board  of 
Directors  to  remain  as  the  representatives  of  the  Synod,  to 
look  after  the  affairs  of  the  Seminary,  but  with  no  authority  to 
act  as  a  corporate  body.  They  were  to  remain  in  office  until  a 
new  charter  could  be  secured.  It  was  a  peace  measure,  and  it 
was  no  doubt  supposed  that  it  would  be  superseded  at  no  dis- 
tant day  by  a  legal  board  or  corporation.  But  such  was  not 
the  case,  which  the  Synod  found  out  to  its  great  sorrow.  Had 
the  brethren  been  less  trustful  and  confiding,  they  would  have 
most  assuredly  appointed  a  new  Board,  or  materially  recon- 
structed the  old,  as  the  sequel  will  show. 
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Another  Failure. — After  the  Synod  at  York,  in  1827,  had 
settled  all  the  disputed  points  in  regard  to  the  kind  of  charter 
required,  a  committee*,  of  which  J.  R.  Reily  was  chairman,  was 
appointed  to  apply  to  the  Legislature — not  the  Supreme  Court 
— for  such  a  charter  as  the  Synod  required.  Mr.  Reily  would, 
no  doubt,  have  obtained  what  the  Synod  wanted  without  delay, 
f  he  had  been  sustained  by  all  the  members  of  the  committee; 
but  there  was  one  member  on  the  jury  who  prevented  a  verdict, 
and  Mr.  Reily,  to  his  own  mortification,  had  to  report  at  the 
Synod  of  MifHinburg,  in  1828,  that  nothing  had  been  done.  It 
established  the  fact  that  there  was  at  least  one  man  in  tha 
Synod  who  had  a  will  in  harmony  with  the  Synod  strong 
enough  to  resist  another  will  adverse  to  the  Synod,  backed  by 
determined  lawyers. 

Resolves  to  make  a  Third  Effort — The  Synod,  getting  its 
eyes  further  opened  so  as  to  take  in  the  situatiou,  appointed  a 
committee  of  five  to  take  charge  of  the  property  belonging  to 
the  Seminary,  and  instructed  them  to  pay  out  no  moneys  unless 
by  its  own  order  and  instruction.  The  committee  on  the  char- 
ter was  reconstructed  with  Mr.  Reily  still  as  chairman,  and 
again  instructed  to  obtain  the  act  of  incorporation  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Legislature. 

This  action  of  the  Synod — easily  understood — was  resisted 
by  Mr.  Ebaugh,  and  he  entered  upon  its  minutes  his  solemn 
protest,  as  a  violation  of  his  contract — something  purely  vision- 
ary— as  well  as  that  of  the  College  at  Carlisle — also  visionary. 
As  he  could  best  understand,  it  would  seriously  interfere  with 
his  financial  arrangements;  and  it  would  also  interfere  with  his 
long-cherished  dream  of  making  the  Seminary  large  and  pros- 
perous at  Carlisle.  It  seems  that  he  had  no  doubt  of  this  in 
his  own  mind.  He  knew  of  a  prominent  member  of  the  Church, 
a  man  of  means  and  imposing  name,  who  would  give  ten  thou- 
sand acres  of  land  for  the  endowment  of  the  Seminary  in  case 
it  was  incorporated  and  permanently  located  at  Carlisle.  How 
this  was,  nobody  knew ;  but  he  doubtless  believed  in  it  himself. 
He  was  an  enthusiast,  and  looked  forward  to  the  time  when 
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Carlisle  would  be  the  centre  of  the  Church.  The  decided 
course  which  the  Synod  took  was  a  severe  blow  to  his  air-r 
castles,  and  it  is  said  that  he  wept  like  a  child. 

A  Third  Failure. — At  the  Synod  of  Lebanon,  in  1829,  the 
Directors  had  to  report  again,  "That  on  account  of  obstacles 
put  in  their  way,  they  had  not  been  able  to  effect  the  object  of 
their  appointment."  ^'The  Rev.  Mr.  Ebaugh  read  a  statement 
in  vindication  of  himself  and  his  friends,  which  was  replied  to 
by  Mr.  Reily,  a  member  of  the  committee,  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Mayer."  Thereupon  the  Synod,  fully  aroused  and  laying  aside 
some  of  its  old-fashioned,  Pennsylvania  good  nature,  asserted 
something  of  its  slumbering  Calvinistic  vim.  It  took  up  the 
charter  of  the  Seminary,  ordered  a  draft  to  be  prepared  by  a 
committee  on  the  ground,  had  it  read  paragraph  by  paragraph, 
amended  it,  and  adopted  it  as  a  whole.  "  Thereupon  it  was 
resolved  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  lay  the  charter 
before  the  Legislature  once  more  for  its  sanction.''  The  com- 
mittee consisted  of  Professor  Mayer,  Rev.  J.  R.  Reily,  Dr. 
Luther  Reily  and  Messrs.  John  C.  Bucher  and  George  Misch. 

The  Synod  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  Trustees  to 
be  named  in  the  charter.  The  following  gentlemen  were 
chosen:  Jacob  Laucks,  George  Small,  John  Hartman,  John 
Evans,  Esq.,  Martin  Danner,  William  Wagner,  Samuel  Wag- 
ner, George  Hoke,  George  King,  John  Zeller,  William  D.  Go- 
brecht,  Daniel  Schnebly,  Dr.  John  B.  Misch,  Dr.  John  W. 
Gloninger,  Dr.  Luther  Reily,  William  Heyser,  John  Schley 
and  John  Dieffenderfer. 

"The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  as  members  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors:  Rev.  Messrs.  James  R.  Reily,  H.  B.  Schaff- 
ner,  F.  W.  Vandersloot,  Albert  Helfenstein,  Sr.,  J.  C.  Becker, 
J.  W.  Dechant,  F.  A.  Rahauser,  Jacob  Geiger,  Martin  Brunner, 
Jacob  Mayer,  Jacob  Beecher  and  Y.  H.  Fries." 

A  Fourth  Failure. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  at  Hagers- 
town,  Md.,  in  1830,  the  Directors  reported  that  they  had  dis- 
charged their  duties  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  charter, 
that  prejudice  against  theological  schools  was  gradually  passing 
31 
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away  (some  having  regarded  the  Reformed  Seminary  as  dan* 
gerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people  as  the  United  States  Bank 
itself),  and  that  the  prospects  of  the  Seminary  were  encour- 
aging. But  the  charter  had  not  yet  received  any  legal  sanc- 
tion at  Harrisburg  or  elsewhere,  whereupon  the  Synod  passed 
one  more  resolution  to  secure  a  Freibrief  or  charter. 

The  Fifth  Effort  crowned  with  Success, — At  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Synod  of  Harrisburg  in  1831,  the  Trustees  of  the 
Seminary  reported  that  the  wishes  of  the  Synod  had  been  car- 
ried out,  that  the  charter,  as  approved  at  its  previous  meeting, 
had  been  sanctioned  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  Executive  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania;  that  they  were  acting  as  an  incor- 
porated body,  and  had  received  into  their  hands  all  the  moneys 
and  property  of  the  institution.  The  charter  was  short,  well- 
guarded  in  all  of  its  points,  and  required  no  amendments  until 
a  few  years  ago,  when  it  needed  some  enlargement  to  suit  the 
times;  among  other  things,  to  authorize  an  increase  in  the 
income  of  the  Board. 

The  efforts,  extending  over  five  or  six  years,  to  secure  a  fun- 
damental law  which  would  enable  the  Church  to  control  an  in- 
stitution of  its  own  according  to  law,  instead  of  leaving  it  to 
individuals  who  wished  to  run  it  themselves,  encountered  diffi- 
culties of  which  we,  in  our  day,  can  scarcely  form  any  concep- 
tion. It  was  a  conflict  between  Church  and  State  on  a  small 
scale.  Some  worthy  people  thought  it  was  giving  the  Church 
too  much  power,  and  some  politicians  in  the  Legislature  en- 
couraged and  supported  this  kind  of  prejudice.  Such  ideas 
have  not  died  out  altogether,  it  seems,  in  our  day.  They  are 
the  echoes  of  a  dreary  past  when  the  Church  and  State  could 
not  understand  each  other. 

ITie  Fseudo'Chartet\ — The  long  delay  in  settling  the  charter 
question  was,  however,  turned  to  bad  account  by  misguided 
men  under  bad  legal  advisers,  which  lod  to  complications  of  a 
sad  and  distressing  character.  The  charter  obtained  in  the 
year  1827  was,  of  course,  a  dead  letter  when  it  was  rejected  by 
the  Synod;  but  as  the  Directors  named  in  this  charter  were 
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retained  in  office  as  Director  or  representatives  of  the  Synod, 
the  charter,  as  a  legal  document,  came  to  acquire  a  certain 
degree  of  vitality.  The  large  majority  of  the  Trustees  eschewed 
all  right  to  act  in  any  way  under  what  was  now  a  surreptitious 
charter;  but  a  meeting  of  a  few,  whether  a  quorum  or  not^ 
whether  regular  or  irregular — a  sort  of  rump  parliament  on  a 
small  scale — could  be  convened  at  any  time,  and  resolutions 
passed,  which  the  President,  Dr.  Luther  Reily,  of  Harrisburg, 
said  had  no  more  force  than  so  much  child's  play. 

A  Note. — Owing  to  the  confusion  and  uncertainty  prevalent 
when  Mr.  Reily  returned  from  Europe,  after  the  meeting  of 
Synod  in  1826,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do  with  the 
moneys  and  books  that  he  had  brought  with  him.  Some  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Seminary  seemed  anxious  to  receive 
both;  but  Mr.  Reily,  following  safe  counsellors,  retained  them 
in  his  own  name  until  he  could  hand  them  over  to  a  legal  or 
responsible  Board.  This  subjected  him  to  misrepresentations, 
and  at  the  right  time  he  gave  the  following  facts  to  the  pub- 
lic, so  that  every  one  might  be  able  to  judge  for  himself." 

"  The  Library,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  was  collected  by  me 
in  Europe,  and  brought  to  this  country  in  1826.  I  found,  on 
my  arrival  in  this  country,  that  there  existed  considerable  dis- 
satisfaction among  the  members  of  the  Synod  with  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  who  had  obtained  a  charter 
in  an  improper  manner,  and  I  was  consequently  cautious  not 
to  surrender  up  these  books  to  the  Trustees  under  that  char- 
ter. I  gave  the  books  to  Professor  Mayer  for  the  use  of  the 
Seminary  until  such  time  as  Synod  should  decide  upon  the 
matter.  The  Synod  decided  afterwards  that  I  should  retain 
the  books  until  a  charter  could  be  obtained.  The  charter  was 
secured  at  last,  and  a  Board  of  Trustees  appointed  by  Synod, 
and  regularly  organized.  To  this  Board  I  gave  up  the  books 
and  money  which  I  had  collected  in  Europe,  and  I  made  a 
final  settlement  with  them  in  1829,  and  paid  over  the  money 
with  interest  from  the  time  I  arrived  in  this  country  until  it 
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was  paid  over  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  which 
the  proceedings  of  the  Board  will  show." 

Mr.  Reily  made  this  statement  some  time  before  the  charter 
adopted  by  the  Synod  received  a  legal  sanction ;  but  the  Board 
had  been  reconstructed,  and  it  was  now  considered  safe  to 
make  the  transfer.  It  would  have  been  better  to  have  waited 
several  years  longer.  It  would  then  have  baffled  the  sheriff  of 
Cumberland  County  and  the  lawyers,  as  we  shall  see  in  an- 
other place,  who  were  anxious  to  pounce  upon  the  Library  at 
Carlisle,  but  could  not  make  out  their  case — just  at  that 
time. 

A  Legal  Fiction. — At  one  of  these  meetings  the  members 
present  under  the  pseudo-charter  gave  Mr.  Ebauch  a  judgment 
bond  for  $2,024  against  the  Seminary  for  the  losses  he  had 
sustained  in  building  his  new  church,  which  was  sold  by  the 
sheriff  at  less  than  what  it  had  cost.  Under  the  advice  of  the 
shrewd  lawyers  into  whose  hands  he  had  committed  himself, 
hand  and  foot,  the  judgment  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
sheriff,  with  instructions  to  levy  on  any  property  which  the 
Seminary  held  that  would  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  judgment 
bond.  The  old  church,  the  parsonage  and  the  three  lots  were 
sold  as  the  property  of  the  Seminary,  for  which  it  had  never 
received  any  deeds  or  papers,  because  it  was  regarded  as  such, 
constructively,  by  the  lawyers.  The  property,  said  to  be  worth 
seven  or  eight  thousand  dollars  by  Mr.  Ebauch  in  his  former 
enthused  state  of  mind,  unfortunately  sold  for  only  $1,500,  and 
so  the  sheriff  was  duly  authorized  to  get  the  balance  out  of  any 
other  property  the  Seminary  might  hold,  for  instance,  in  its 
books.  But  the  Library  was  not  transferred  as  yet  to  the 
Seminary,  as  Mr.  Reily  held  on  to  it  by  a  firm  grip,  according 
to  the  instructions  of  Synod,  and  so  the  sheriff  did  not  lay 
hands  on  it  at  Carlisle. 

A  Note, — The  facts  given  above  are  taken  from  JSine 
Geschichte  dea  Theologischen  Seminars  dea  Deutsch  Reformirten 
Kirchen  in  den  vereinigten  Staaten,**  published  in  the  year 
1831,  in  pamphlet  form,  pp.  64.    We  are  indebted,  for  the  pe- 
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rusal  of  a  copy,  to  Rev.  J.  C.  Bucher,  D.D.,  of  Lewisburg, 
Pa.,  who  was  a  student  at  Carlisle  during  the  times  of  these 
trials.  It  was  called  forth  by  misrepresentations  of  the  Church, 
the  Seminary  and  its  professor,  that  were  circulated  on  the 
street  and  through  the  public  press,  thick  as  leaves  on  a  windy 
day  in  autumn.  The  authorship  was  anonymous;  but  the  writer 
— not  a  member  of  the  Church  or  of  any  of  its  Boards — was  an 
able  lawyer,  astute,  shrewd  and  strong  in  speech,  who  hurled 
shot  and  shell  into  the  camp  of  the  lawyers  on  the  other  side 
with  their  unfortunate  client  under  their  arms,  that  burned  as 
they  flew,  and  demolished  their  fortress  of  technical  points, 
when  they  imagined  they  could  stand  against  the  world.  The 
simple  statement  of  truth,  like  the  touch  of  Ithuriel's  spear, 
dissolved  the  baseless  structure  of  legal  presuppositions.  With 
these  explanatory  statements,  we  now  lay  before  our  readers 
the  remaining  letters  of  Dr.  Mayer  during  the  sojourn  of  the 
Seminary  in  the  wilderness  at  Carlisle. 

XII 

Carliale,  March  27,  1827. 
B.  0.  Wolffy  Esq. — I  labor  here  with  a  slow,  painful  pro- 
gress. The  number  of  our  students  is  only  eight,  and  none 
of  them  is  distinguished  for  talents  or  acquirements.  The 
Seminary  is  neglected  by  its  professed  friends.  The  situation 
resembles  that  of  a  little  barque  on  a  rough  sea,  with  a  pilot, 
indeed,  and  a  compass  on  board,  but  without  sails  or  seamen  to 
manage  them,  tossed  by  the  winds  and  waves,  in  constant  dan- 
ger of  being  dashed  upon  quicksands  or  rocks,  ever  and  anon  ad- 
dressed by  a  passing  vessel  under  easy  sail,  that  hails  her,  asks 
her  how  she  does,  wishes  her  a  pleasant  voyage  and  bears  away. 
I  shall  not  abandon  this  suffering  ship  until  I  discover  that 
she  is  sinking,  which  I  hope  and  pray  may  not  be. 

Lewis  Mayer, 

XIII 

Carlisle,  October  27, 1828. 

 — — ■  We  are  going  on  in  hope  and  faith,  not  by 

sight.    My  course  is  a  continued  conflict  with  difiSculties  and 
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discouragements,  which  have  often  brought  me  to  the  verge  of 
despair ;  but  though  many  desponding  words  have  escaped  me, 
I  have  not  yet  been  suffered  to  sink ;  some  word  of  encourage- 
ment from  a  friend  or  some  exhortation  to  faithfulness  and 
perseverance  has  more  than  once  lifted  up  the  hands  that  hung 
down  and  strengthened  the  feeble  knees.  It  often  happens  in 
critical  moments  that  the  result  of  most  important  measures 
depends  upon  extremely  slight  causes.  A  word  may  be  so 
timed  that  its  consequences  may  involve  the  fate  of  millions 
and  extend  to  eternity;  and  its  intervention  at  the  critical 
moment  may  appear  merely  accidental,  and  until  then  its  occur* 
rence  may  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  improbable.  It  is 
often  the  case,  too,  that  the  agents  themselves  iu  these  transac- 
tions are  utterly  unconscious  of  the  importance  of  their  acts. 
Yet  this  is  no  more  than  the  ordinary  providence  of  God,  and 
every  event  is  certain  to  Him.  I  am  in  no  doubt  about  the 
accomplishment  of  God's  purposes,  but  I  cannot  yet  see  what 
that  purpose  is,  and  I  often  apprehend  that  the  prosperity  of 
our  Church  is  not  involved  in  it.  I  have  frequent  experiences 
of  His  goodness,  sometimes  unusual  refreshings  and  growing 
confidence.  At  this  time  my  hope  is  somewhat  strengthened, 
at  other  times  I  am  like  the  reed  in  a  storm.  May  God  sup- 
port me  and  make  me  instrumental  in  doing  some.  good. 

My  health  has  been  unexpectedly  improved  and  I  have  hope 
that  it  will  continue  during  the  coming  season.  My  preserva- 
tion so  far  has  frequently  surprised  me,  and  now  awakens  anew 
the  idea  which  often  arose  in  my  childhood,  moved  me  to  many 
undertakings  and  has  never  quite  forsaken  me,  that  God  has 
some  special  work  for  me  to  do.  It  may  be  a  mere  conceit, 
and  it  has  been  less  cherished  in  my  riper  years  than  it  was  in 
my  youth,  yet  it  has  supported  my  hope  of  safety  in  some  try- 
ing situations,  has  urged  me  to  some  of  my  difficult  under- 
takings, and  in  the  midst  of  desponding  thoughts  has  more 
than  once  rebuked  despair.  If  it  is  a  delusion,  it  has  done  me 
some  service,  and  at  this  time  makes  me  feel  greater  nearness 
to  God.    I  am  taught  at  the  same  time  by  many  painful  ezpe. 
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riences  how  entirely  a  good  work  is  the  work  of  God.  The 
disappointments  and  reverses  we  have  suffered  have  been  so 
similar  to  those  which  have  marked  the  course  of  other  benevo- 
lent enterprises,  that  I  take  some  comfort  from  them.  The  his- 
tory of  Protestant  missions  among  the  heathen,  which  were 
remarkable  for  their  success  at  later  periods,  were  as  remarkable 
for  their  reverses  in  their  earlier  years.  The  most  important 
events,  too,  which  have  blessed  the  earth,  sprang  from  small 
beginnings,  which  were  at  first  despised.  Christianity  had  its 
birth-place  in  a  manger,  and  the  Reformation  originated  with 
an  obscure  monk.  Such  are  ray  reflections,  and  such  my  con- 
solations, when  God  enables  me  to  rise  from  the  dust.  He  sends 
relief  to  me  by  sending  me  some  friend  to  revive  the  drooping 
spirit,  and  to  turn  the  current  of  thought  into  another  channel. 

My  pecuniary  difficulties  still  continue.  The  feeling  excited 
here  by  the  Synod's  rejection  of  the  charter  was  confined  to  a 
few,  and  seems  to  have  subsided.  I  think,  therefore,  that  we 
shall  have  no  further  trouble  on  that  account.  The  editing  of 
the  Magazine  will  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Young,  whose  answer  I  have  just  received.  The  German  work 
will  be  edited  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Helfenstein,  of  Philadelphia, 
or  for  him.  For  editing  the  English  one  Mr.  Young  will  re- 
ceive $300.  But  to  enable  us  to  pay  his  salary  the  subscription 
will  have  to  be  raised  to  600  copies.  For  800  we  must  pay 
$550.  We  shall  print  no  more  than  700  copies  of  the  second 
volume,  perhaps  less.  For  these  we  may  have  to  pay  $475  or 
$500.  Six  hundred  subscriptions  amount  nominally  to  $900, 
but  really  to  about  $850.  From  this  we  must  deduct  postage 
and  other  contingencies,  from  thirty  to  fifty  dollars.  In  the 
first  year  the  loss  was  greater  than  it  will  be  hereafter,  because 
having  no  subscription  of  any  note  when  we  bogan,  we  sent 
many  copies  to  individuals  from  whom  nothing  will  be  received. 
The  subscription,  rated  at  present  at  600  copies,  does  not 
amount  to  that  number  of  responsible  subscribers.  I  have 
learned  by  mortifying  experience  that  men*s  professions  of 
willingness  to  aid  in  a  cause  are  not  always  worthy  of  confidence. 
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Some  very  wealthy  members  of  our  Church  have  refused  to 
take  the  Magazine,  and  some  of  the  numbers  sent  them  have 
been  lost,  and  the  volumes  to  which  they  belonged  broken  and 
rendered  useless.  I  hope  some  further  exertion  will  be  made 
in  your  place  to  increase  the  circulation.  It  will  hereafter  be 
more  interesting,  I  presume,  than  it  has  been.  From  various 
sources  I  have  been  greeted  with  censures.  Please  take  the 
following  as  a  specimen  of  the  spirit  of  some  of  them,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Magazine.  Its  literary  character  however  is  a  unique, 
a  8ui  generis.  Sir  !  Permit  me  !  It  appears  to  me,  and  othei-s 
that  the  professorship  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Ger- 
man Reformed  Church  would  Receive  much  more  Cirden  Sup- 
port by  omitting  such  simple  Obligations  as  the  one  which  you 
will  find  in  (No)  10  Page  313  Under-Since  by  one  gentleman 
Jacob  Myers,  this  obligation,  as  of  a  welthy  and  liberal  man ; 
who  exposes  his  liberality  On  such  Conditions,  that  one  Hun- 
dred Persons  shall  follow  his  Example:  yes  this  very  simple 
thing  has  been  the  Cause  of  Laughter  by  many — the  Sub- 
scribers Pay  for  and  wish  Reasonable  Matter :  I  remain  yours, 

&c  This  letter  is  from  a  clergyman  of  our  Church 

who  sustained  an  examination  by  a  committee  (of  course  in  his 
own  language,  the  German. — Editor.)  It  is  copied  verbatim 
et  literatim  et  punctuatim.  It  is  not  a  capital  letter,  yet  not 
wanting  in  capitals.  1  have  replied  to  the  writer  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  mischief  his  ignorance  and  vanity  might 
do  to  our  cause. 

Lewis  Mayer. 

A  Nute. — The  writer  of  the  above  laconic  epistle  was  a  warm 
and  earnest  preacher  of  the  Gospel  in  hia  own  way,  in  the  Ger- 
man language,  but  averse  to  novelties,  and  the  proposition  of 
Elder  Myers,  of  Virginia,  proposing  to  raise  $10,000  to  endow 
the  Seminary  at  Carlisle,  was  to  him  something  unheard  of  and 
too  much  for  his  comprehension  at  the  time.  As  a  further 
illustration  of  the  progress  of  the  English  language  in  some 
parts  of  Pennsylvania  thirty  years  ago,  as  well  as  of  the  progress 
in  reform,  we  here  give  a  copy  of  the  action  adopted  at  a  tem- 
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perance  meeting  held  in  one  of  the  townships  of  Lancaster 
County  December,  1&51,  and  now  on  file  in  the  Quarter  Ses- 
sions office  at  Lancaster,  Pa.  It  may  help  the  temperance 
cause.  It  is  given  in  the  language  in  which  it  was  addressed  to 
the  Honorable  Court : 

"  Consiteration  of  the  Neberhood  of   township,  Lan- 

caster County,  December  26th,  1851,  about  morality  temberense 
&  Religions, 

"  1.  ResoPn  that  made  an  aplication  for  a  publig  Hous 

in  our  neberhood  for  instans  we  have  five  publig  housses  on  our 
small  township  an  one  in  the  neberhood,  three  on  the  Swamp 
and  travelers  is  very  few  of  strengers. 

2.  Resorn  that  the  aplicand  is  near  the  church  and  met- 
ing hous  and  it  was  alrety  drunken  feller  on  meetings  and  made 
Disturbens  and  the  taverns  is  about  one  meil  of. 

''3.  ResoFn  that  aboud  eighteen  years  back  we  hat  a  publick 
Hous  very  near  by  the  Ablicand  and  it  was  a  great  trubel  for 
the  neberhood  about  trunkers  and  Disturbens. 

^'4.  ResoFn  that  we  understand  that  the  Aplicand  has  a 
back  patition  we  know  there  is  many  single  men  and  with  fami- 
lies in  the  patition,  Some  will  sunergo  to  the  tavern  as  to  the 
mill,  wife  and  chilter  has  no  bred." 

XIV 

Carlisle,  July  25,  1829. 

Your  letter  has  been  some  time  on  hand,  because  it  is  seldom 
in  my  power  to  write  a  letter.  Though  the  number  of  students 
is  very  small,  I  have  more  labor  than  my  feeble  health  enables 
me  to  bear.  I  am  engaged  in  the  morning  at  study  until  ten 
o'clock ;  from  ten  to  twelve,  I  have  recitations  with  a  class  of 
only  three  students  ;  from  twelve  to  two  I  dine,  and,  if  not  pre- 
vented by  other  business,  hear  the  recitations  of  my  three 
daughters,  whom,  for  want  of  means,  I  educate  at  home ;  from 
two  to  four,  I  attend  to  a  young  man  sent  from  North  Carolina, 
without  means,  without  education,  and  without  talents,  whom 
I  cannot  and  dare  not  send  away ;  from  five  to  seven,  I  devote 
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to  exercise,  generally  on  horseback  ;  from  seven  to  ten,  I  attend 
to  study,  if  I  am  able  to  do  anything  at  all.  My  students  oc- 
cupy more  than  they  ought  of  my  time,  because  they  have  no 
culture,  and  are  for  the  most  part  of  ordinary  capacity. 

Since  the  middle  of  May,  Mr.  Young  has  been  absent  on  a 
visit  to  his  friends  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  editing  of 
the  Magazine  has  been  upon  my  hands.  He  was  taken  very  ill 
after  his  arrival  at  Scotchtown,  Orange  County,  New  York, 
where  his  mother  resides.  I  have  not  heard  from  him  for  the 
last  three  weeks.  In  addition  to  these  employments,  I  have  the 
whole  care  of  protecting  the  Synod's  library,  and  of  watching 
and  resisting  the  plans  of  the  party,  who  leave  nothing  untried 
to  get  the  property  and  the  funds  of  the  Seminary  into  their 
power.    The  detestable  party  calling  themselves  the  Board  of 

Directors,  consisting  of  and  his  church  members,  aided  by 

a  few  pliant  tools,  admitted  a  claim  of  the  congregation  for  in- 
demnity, amounting  to  more  than  $2,000,  founded  on  Ebaugh's 
failure  to  fulfill  his  engagements  to  them  for  a  new  church  and 
parsonage  as  the  agent  of  the  same  Board,  and  gave  to  the 
vestry,  that  is,  to  themselves,  a  judgment  bond  on  the  property 
belonging  to  the  Seminary.  The  vestry  has  since  taken  out  an 
execution,  which  is  in  the  sheriflTs  hands,  and  he  waits  only  for 
an  opportunity  to  levy  it  on  the  Seminary.  I  have  the  keys, 
and  claim  the  property  in  trust  for  the  Synod,  and  have  in- 
formed the  prowlers  that  I  shall  resist  them  by  all  means  in  my 
power.  To  be  prepared  for  the  crisis,  I  am  collecting  informa- 
tion and  testimony  and  have  employed  an  attorney.  A.s  soon 
as  the  sheriff  attempts  to  levy,  I  shall  sue  him  for  trespass. 
Attempts  have  been  recently  made  (before  I  knew  that  an 
execution  had  been  issued)  to  get  the  keys  from  me  under  the 
pretext  that  the  intention  was  only  to  show  the  library  to  some 
strangers  who  were  here,  and  they  should  be  returned.  After 
the  third  application,  when  the  explanation  of  the  object  was 

first  given,  I  went  with  the  last  applicant,  ,  opened  the 

library,  admitted  the  strangers  (Lutheran  clergymen),  closed  it 
again,  and  retained  the  keys.    I  took  that  occasion  to  inform 
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Mr.  fully  of  the  manner  in  which  I  viewed  their  disgrace- 
ful proceedings,  my  utter  loss  of  confidence  in  them,  the  meas- 
ures I  had  taken  and  my  determination  to  persist  in  them.  He 
bore  this  with  great  moderation,  and  we  parted  in  a  friendly 
manner.  Since  that  time  the  party  have  treated  me  with  a  show 
of  much  friendship,  and  lately  the  most  hostile  member  of  it 
has  assumed  a  most  friendly  demeanor.  I  did  not  know  what 
all  this  meant,  suspected  that  it  might  be  a  ruse  de  guerre,  but 
was  more  inclined  to  believe  that  it  proceeded  from  a  deter- 
mination to  give  up  the  contest.  But  only  three  days  ago 
I  discovered  that  an  execution  had  been  issued,  and  then  be- 
gan to  see  that  all  this  outward  friendliness  was  designed 
only  to  recover  my  confidence  and  to  get  possession  of  the  keys. 
What  detestable  hypocrisy  !  I  have  constant  anxiety  and  dis- 
tress from  this  cause,  and  have  not  a  soul  in  this  place  to  whom 
I  can  pour  out  my  griefs,  and  from  whom  consolation  can  be 
obtained,  because  I  know  not  in  whom  to  confide ;  neither  do  I 
receive  aid  from  any  friend  of  the  Seminary.  At  a  distance 
other  causes  of  grief  arise.  The  spirit  of  the  late  meetings  in 
Lancaster,  Berks,  and  Philadelphia  counties  in  opposition  to 
all  religious  activity  prevails  with  great  violence  among  the 
ignorant  and  the  vicious  of  that  region,  and  preachers  have 
abandoned  the  ground  to  the  enemy.  Mr.  —  is  creating  new 
troubles.  He  attempted  to  efiect  a  separation  of  his  Glassis 
from  the  Synod.  He  has  withdrawn  from  the  Seminary  a  young 
man,  formerly  a  student  of  his,  who  had  spent  in  all  about 
fifteen  months,  was  beginning  to  give  some  promise,  was  pledged 
to  continue  his  studies  here  until  next  fall,  and  received  from 
the  Synod's  fund  an  appropriation  of  $80  for  the  year.  Mr. 
Hendel,  in  Carlisle,  was  constituted  the  depository  of  the  edu- 
cational funds.  I  had  obtained  from  him  a  promise  that  no 
more  than  half  the  appropriation  shall  be  given  to  any  student 
during  the  first  session  in  the  year.  But  I  have  learned  that 
he  permitted  the  young  man  to  draw  the  whole  upon  the  plea 
that  having  suffered  a  loss,  being  consequently  in  debt  for  the 
preceding  session^  he  was  in  want.    Three  of  the  students  who 
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are  here  are  sickly.  There  are  but  four  in  all.  One  who  spent 
six  months  here  was  permitted  on  account  of  utter  incapacity 
to  withdraw.  We  have  open  enemies  and,  I  fear,  some  false 
brethren  to  harm  us.  Consider,  my  dear  friend,  what  my  feel- 
ings are.  I  am  often  upon  the  verge  of  despair,  and  am  saved 
only  by  some  favorable  occurrence,  which  appears  as  an  inter- 
position of  Divine  mercy.  I  hope  none  will  add  to  my  distress 
by  forsaking  the  cause  in  our  extremity.  What  God  may  do,  I 
know  not ;  but  hoping  still  for  the  best,  I  shall  endeavor  to 
keep  my  post,  and  I  entreat  all  others  who  are  the  friends  of 
Christ  and  of  His  Church  to  help  me.  Everything  is  expected 
from  me,  but  none  come  to  my  aid. 

I  have  purchased  a  large  dwelling-house  with  seven  half  lots 
of  ground,  formerly  the  .    Caetera  desunt. 

Progress  at  Carlisle. — But,  notwithstanding  this  sad  letter, 
the  Seminary  at  Carlisle  had  been  growing  in  strength  all  the 
while,  with  its  manifold  trials  and  tribulations.  It  was  gaining 
the  confidence  of  the  Church,  which  ministered  to  its  wants  with 
gifts  when  its  treasury  was  empty.  In  what  seemed  to  be 
its  darkest  hour — in  the  year  1828 — a  plan  was  originated 
in  the  professor^s  old  charge  in  Virginia,  and  carried  out 
by  Rev.  Jacob  Beecher,  his  successor  at  Shepherdstown  and 
Martinsburg,  by  which  $10,000  were  raised  in  $100  subscrip- 
tions for  its  endowment.  The  contributors  represented  a  wide 
constituency  in  the  Church,  and  although  a  part  of  the  whole 
amount  was  lost  through  the  protests  of  the  bad  spirit,  Derstehts 
verneint,  yet  enough  of  it  came  into  the  treasury  to  strengthen 
the  opposite  and  better  spirit  that  was  extending  itself  in  all  th^ 
churches. 

The  Magazine. — In  November,  1827,  the  Missionary  Society 
established  the  German  Reformed  Magazine^  and  requested  Dr. 
Mayer  to  edit  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  Seminary,  of  missions,  of 
beneficiary  education  and  of  every  good  work  and  word.  The 
institution  thus  obtained  an  organ  through  which  the  intelli- 
gence and  piety  of  the  Church  could  be  addressed  once  a  month 
in  its  own  behalf.    It  was  a  right  arm  of  strength  to  it  in  times 
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when  members  of  the  Church  found  it  often  difficult  to  distin- 
guish the  truth  from  idle  rumors  or  wilful  misrepresentations. 

Life  and  Fruits. — The  course  of  study  in  the  Seminary,  as 
the  professor  says,  was  imperfect;  but  the  spiritual  training 
which  the  students  received  made  up,  in  a  large  degree,  for  the 
deficiency  in  that  which  was  more  intellectual.  The  following 
ministers  commenced,  and  most  of  them  finished,  their  studies 
at  Carlisle:  Henry  Wagner,  J.  G.  Fritschey,  J.  H.  Crawford, 
J.  C.  Bucher,  Daniel  Zacharias,  G.  A.  Shook,  J.  F.  Dieffen- 
bacher^  Jacob  Leymeister,  Jonathan  Zeller,  D.  B.  Lerch,  G.  A« 
Leopold,  Henry  S.  Bassler  and  Daniel  Ziegler.  The  Carlisle 
students,  as  they  used  to  be  called,  did  honor  to  their  Alma 
MaieVy  and  were  among  the  most  faithful  and  efficient  pastors 
of  the  Church.  Dr.  J.  C.  Bucher,  of  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  is  the 
only  one  of  the  number  still  with  us,  over  eighty  years  of  age, 
enjoying  the  sunset  of  life,  after  a  long  and  useful  career  in 
the  ministry. 

The  Removal  to  York. — It  was,  perhaps,  unfortunate  that  the 
Seminary  was  not  permitted  to  pursue  its  useful  and  beneficent 
career  at  Carlisle  without  molestation.  Had  it  remained  there 
a  few  years  longer,  under  proper  management  and  direction,  it 
would  most  likely  have  fallen  heir  to  Dickinson  College,  with  its 
property,  when  its  Trustees,  no  longer  able  to  sustain  it,  gave 
it  away,  just  as  it  stood,  to  another  denomination,  provided 
they  would  keep  it  up  as  a  respectable  college.  The  Seminary, 
however,  was  never  allowed  to  take  root  at  Carlisle. 

On  my  return  to  this  country  in  November  1826,*'  says  Mr. 
Reily,  "  I  passed  through  Carlisle,  and  remained  a  day  there. 
A  general  complaint,  by  the  Professor  and  seven  out  of  the 
eight  students,  was  made  of  the  treatment  received  in  Carlisle, 
and  a  desire  expressed  to  have  the  Seminary  removed  to  some 
other  place.  I  met  with  Messrs.  Ebaugh  and  McClelland  at 
the  house  of  the  latter,  and  in  the  course  of  the  conversation 
the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Professor  and  the  misunderstanding 
existing  between  him  and  some  of  the  Trustees  of  Dickinson 
College  were  mentioned.    Professor  McClelland  gave  an  ex- 
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planation,  and  I  said,  "  The  best  way  would  be  to  remove  and 
thereby  end  all  strife/  Mr.  Ebaugh  said  in  reply, '  That  the 
Synod  could  not  remove,  that  it  had  made  a  contract  with  the 
Trustees  of  Dickinson  College.'  I  left  Carlisle  and  went  on 
to  Baltimore,  and  had  all  the  books  sent  on  to  Carlisle.  On 
my  arrival  at  Carlisle,  a  second  time,  the  Professor  read  a  letter 
from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cathcart,  of  York,  suggesting  the  propriety 
of  locating  the  Seminary  at  that  place,  and  assigning  some 
reasons  for  it  and  the  probability  of  getting  a  considerable  sum 
subscribed  at  York  for  the  Seminary.  The  Professor  expressed 
his  willingness  to  move  if  the  Synod  should  so  direct." 

From  what  has  already  been  said,  and  from  the  statements 
made  in  Dr.  Mayer's  letters,  the  difficulties  at  Carlisle,  already 
beginning  in  1826,  only  increased  from  that  time  onward,  until 
they  became  of  a  very  grave  character.  Accordingly,  at  the 
Synod  of  Lebanon,  in  1829,  there  seemed  to  be  no  other  alter- 
native but  to  remove  the  Seminary,  and  thereby  end  the  strife," 
and  so  it  was  removed  to  York  without  delay.  The  removal 
took  place,  but  it  did  not  end  the  strife.  For  a  while  it  only 
increased  it. 

This  chapter  in  Seminary  history  has  grown  on  our  hands  to 
an  unusual  length  for  the  columns  of  this  periodical,  and  yet 
we  have  not  written  out  an  important  part  of  what  properly 
pertains  to  the  Beginnings  "  of  the  history  which  we  are  here 
seeking  to  reproduce.  One  more  chapter,  giving  an  account  of 
the  difficulties  and  trials  which  awaited  the  Seminary  at  York, 
will  exhaust,  as  we  hope,  the  subject.  This  will  appear  in 
connection  with  what  we  have  already  written,  in  pamphlet  form 
of  perhaps  a  hundred  pages,  which  we  expect  to  publish  in  the 
near  future,  with  the  hope  that  it  may  receive  a  wider  circula- 
tion in  the  Church,  especially  among  the  membership.  The 
whole  history  should  be  of  great  interest  to  every  member  of 
the  Reformed  Church.  It  illustrates  the  guiding  hand  of 
Providence  as  it  led  our  fathers  through  a  howling  wilderness  to 
a  better  land.  It  speaks  of  the  things  that  should  be  told  to 
the  generations  following. 


IV. 


THE  SCOPE  OF  SCIENCE. 

BY  PROF.  JOHN  S.  8TAHR,  PH.D. 

The  impulse  to  know  or  to  understand,  which  is  implanted  in 
the  very  constitution  of  man,  is  one  of  the  noblest  attributes  of 
his  being.  We  are  sometimes  told  that  it  was  the  tree  of 
knowledge  in  Paradise  that  threatened  the  peace  of  man's 
primitive  state  and  ultimately  destroyed  it;  but  the  statement 
is  false,  and  rests  upon  a  false  assumption.  It  was  not  the  tree 
of  knowledge,  but  of  the  experimental  knmoUdge  of  good  and  evilj 
that  was  forbidden,  and  the  path  of  transgression,  not  the  effort 
to  acquire  knowledge,  led  to  the  door  where  the  flood-gates 
of  misery  were  opened.  In  any  case,  no  matter  what  course 
human  development  would  have  taken,  knowledge  of  the  world 
was  the  condition  without  which  that  subjugation  of  the  earth 
for  which  the  Creator  designed  man  would  have  been  impossible. 
If  man  is  a  harp  of  a  thousand  strings which  responds  to  the 
touches  of  nature  and  gives  birth  to  harmonious  strains  of  feel- 
ing or  sensibility ;  if  he  is  lord  over  the  earth,  laying  his  hand 
upon  land  and  sea  to  compel  the  forces  of  nature  to  do  his  will, 
he  is  also  the  microcosm  within  which  the  great  world  without 
is  made  to  exist  again  in  the  light  of  consciousness — a  clear 
mirror  from  which  God's  thoughts  are  reflected  in  the  form  of 
knowledge  as  divine  light  in  the  soul.  Indeed,  in  the  trinity  of 
man's  nature,  the  reason,  although  not  the  highest,  is  the  cen- 
tral faculty  through  which  the  others,  in  large  measure,  must 
act,  and  by  which  alone  their  activity  can  be  perfected.  The 
desire  for  knowledge  is,  therefore,  not  only  legitimate ;  it  is 
also,  like  hope  in  Pandora's  box,  in  the  limitations  of  human 
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existence  and  under  the  pressure  of  countless  ills,  man's  sweet 
solace  and  guiding  star.  Knowledge  itself  is  ennobling,  and,  in 
a  degree,  purifying ;  the  striving  after  knowledge  is  still  more 
so,  and  we  can  understand,  accordingly,  why  Lessing  laid  such 
stress  upon  it.  **If  the  Almighty,"  he  says,  '*were  to  hold  out 
both  hands  toward  me,  the  possession  of  absolute  truth  in  the 
right  hand,  and  the  search  for  truth  in  the  left,  and  bid  me 
choose  which  I  would  have,  I  would  at  once  seize  the  left  hand 
and  say :  '  Give,  0  Father !  The  possession  of  absolute  truth 
is  for  Thee  alone!'" 

The  acquisition  of  knowledge  opens  the  way  for  that  human 
interest  which  we  call  science — an  interest  which  springs  from 
the  marriage  of  the  human  spirit  with  nature  or  the  objective 
world.  These  two  terms,  nature  and  the  objective  world,  are 
often  used  as  if  they  were  synonymous ;  but  they  have  not  pre- 
cisely the  same  meaning.  The  latter  is  broader  and  includes 
more  than  the  former,  and  the  field  of  science,  therefore,  is  also 
different  according  as  we  use  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  terms. 
The  former  is  the  one  generally  used,  and  science,  accordingly^ 
becomes  natural  science  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  word,  or  the 
science  of  nature.  But  it  is  important  to  remember  that,  unless 
nature  be  regarded  in  a  broader  light  than  is  usually  done,  many 
interests  will  be  excluded  which  may  readily  be  made  the  object 
of  human  investigation,  and,  accordingly,  of  science.  There  is 
a  science  of  history,  a  science  of  language,  a  science  of  morality, 
and,  on  the  basis  of  divine  revelation,  a  science  of  theology. 
Yea,  mind  itself  may  become  the  object  of  investigation,  the 
human  spirit  may  be  subject  and  object  at  the  same  time,  and 
thus  give  rise  to  the  science  of  mind  or  psychology.  All  these 
objects  of  human  thought  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  objective 
world,  and  simply  because  they  are  objective,  and  in  the  degree 
in  which  they  are  objective  to  the  mind,  do  they  enter  the  do- 
main of  knowledge,  and  constitute  the  matter  or  contents  of 
science. 

Knowledge  is  not  necessarily  science.  Men  may  learn  a  great 
deal  in  their  particular  walks  in  life,  and  yet  not  have  that 
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broad,  comprehensive  grasp  of  things  which  constitutes  science. 
The  patriarch  Jacob,  for  instance,  when  he  was  tending  the 
flocks  of  his  father-in-law,  Laban,  knew  a  good  deal  about  he- 
redity, variation  and  the  influence  of  environment,  and  he  did 
not  scruple  to  use  the  knowledge  which  he  possessed.  Farmers 
and  gardeners,  by  observation  and  experiment,  have  learned 
many  curious  facts  concerning  the  habits  and  behaviour  of 
plants  and  animals,  and  their  variation  under  domestication,  and 
they  have  turned  these  facts  to  good  account  in  their  respective 
fields  of  labor.  But  it  was  not  until  Charles  Darwin,  with 
wonderful  industry  and  patience,  collected  facts  from  every  de- 
partment of  nature  and  combined  them  with  marvelous  skill,  so 
as  to  lead  step  by  step  to  certain  broad  generalizations  and  un- 
derlying principles,  that  the  scientific  world  learned  to  see  of 
what  wonderful  import  these  facts  really  are.  Although  men 
differ  widely  in  their  judgment  of  Darwin's  conclusions  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  development  of  nature  is  affected  by  the 
forces  to  which  he  called  attention,  there  is  no  denying  that  the 
publication  of  "The  Origin  of  Species''  in  1859  marks  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  science,  and  that  its  influence  is  felt  in 
every  scientific  investigation  of  the  day.  To  constitute  science, 
therefore,  knowledge  must  extend  over  a  wide  field ;  it  must  be 
systematically  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  unit;  it  must  proceed 
by  wide  induction  from  outward  phenomena  to  general  princi- 
ples, which  in  turn  become  the  basis  of  inference  or  of  deductive 
knowledge. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  system  does  not  consti- 
tute science.  It  is  possible  to  take  assumed  facts  as  the  basis 
of  inference,  or  to  combine  real  facts  with  false  principles  and 
then  build  up  a  beautiful  system,  which  is  paraded  before  the 
world  under  the  usurped  name  of  science.  We  may  name  as 
examples  of  this  kind  the  so-called  sciences  of  astrology,  al- 
chemy and  phrenology,  each  of  which  rested  upon  principles 
which  possessed  a  certain  measure  of  truth,  but  were  neverthe- 
less false  in  the  way  in  which  they  were  apprehended.  Facts 
and  principles  were  assumed,  or  accepted  as  inferences  by  in- 
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duction  from  too  narrow  promises.  Accordingly,  notwithstand- 
ing the  beauty  and  symmetry  of  the  systems,  the  genius  dis« 
played  in  their  elaboration,  and  the  precious  truths  discovered 
by  adepts  in  their  researches,  modern  science  only  laughs  at  the 
vagaries  of  these  earlier  days.  Science  cannot  make  its  omn 
data.  These  are  God-given,  ready  made,  at  hand  in  nature,  pro- 
duced in  the  unfolding  of  human  life,  or  welling  up  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  man — things,  facts,  or  ideas  which  the  mind  ap- 
prehends, and,  as  cognitions,  arranges  and  disposes  so  as  to  hold 
them  in  their  true  relation  to  each  other  and  to  their  underlying 
principles. 

The  true  test  of  science  is  its  prescience  or  prophetic  power. 
If  the  general  principle,  reached  by  induction,  is  correct,  it  must 
apply  to  all  the  particular  cases  that  arise  under  it.  In  this 
way  every  discovery  made,  every  new  generalization,  must  open 
the  way  to  new  applications,  and  on  the  basis  of  previous 
knowledge  the  savan  is  often  able  to  foretell  the  result  of  new 
and  untried  combinations  or  causes,  just  as  by  reasoning  back- 
ward from  effect  to  condition,  Leverrier  inferred  the  existence 
of  a  new  planet  from  the  perturbations  of  known  planets  in 
their  orbits,  and  Bunsen  the  existence  of  a  new  metal  from  the 
presence  of  certain  lines  in  the  spectra  obtained  from  mineral 
waters  at  DUrkheim,  in  Germany.  Here  the  line  must  be  drawn 
between  speculation  or  hypothesis  and  true  science.  However 
valuable  and  important  speculation  and  hypothesis  may  be  in 
scientific  investigation,  they  have  no  scientific  weight  whatever 
until  they  lead  to  results  which  can  be  weighed  or  measured,  or 
the  correctness  of  which  can  be  exactly  demonstrated. 

One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  age  in  which  we  live  is 
the  extent  of  its  scientific  development.  It  is  the  boast  and 
glory  of  our  day  that  scientific  investigation  is  now  placed  on  a 
firm  and  sure  foundation,  and  that  both  our  scientific  knowledge 
and  the  application  of  scientific  principles  in  the  common  affairs 
of  life  have  reached  a  stage  far  in  advance  of  any  previous  age. 
The  claim  is,  no  doubt,  well  founded.  But  even  in  these  days, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  science  that  is  falsely  so-called. 
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Every  age  has  its  pretenders  and  charlatans,  or  cranks," 
men  who  run  with  the  multitude  and  captivate  the  popular  ear 
bj  their  tricks  and  arts,  until  they  are  able  to  lead  a  certain 
portion  of  the  public  in  their  toils,  and  stand  forth,  in  their  es- 
timation, as  the  exponents  of  progress.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that,  in  these  days,  the  scientific  crank  should  be 
abroad,  hunting  in  the  lion's  skin,  like  a  certain  animal  in  one 
of  ^sop*s  fables.  Generally,  too,  he  owns  a  printing-press, 
and  publishes  a  scientific  journal,  in  which  he  discusses  the  ig. 
norance  and  short-comings  of  scientific  men,  and  blazons  forth 
his  own  wonderful  discoveries.  For  the  most  part,  he  has  some 
favorite  theory  by  whijch  he  accounts  for  supposed  difficulties, 
or  solves  problems,  which  are  confessedly  intricate,  by  a  mere 
stroke  of  the  pen.  Perhaps  he  has  discovered  that  Newton's 
Principia  and  Laplace's  Sfeeanique  Celeete  are  only  a  waste  of 
breath,  and  a  weariness  to  the  mind,  because  electricity  is  the 
hidden  bond  of  the  universe,  and  the  motive  power  by  which 
the  worlds  are  governed.  He  escapes  the  necessity  of  account- 
ing for  and  explaining  the  operation  of  gravitation,  because  he 
says  there  is  no  such  thing  as  gravitation  ;  and  it  never  occurs 
to  him  that  it  is  just  as  difficult  to  account  for  and  explain  the 
operation  of  electricity,  when  substituted  for  gravitation.  Or, 
looking  in  a  different  direction,  he  has  read  the  inmost  recesses 
of  nature*^  mysterious  operations  like  an  open  book.  He  knows 
all  about  the  origin  of  life,  the  beginning  and  growth  of  organ- 
isms, the  occult  physiological  processes  by  which,  out  of  a 
homogeneous  substance,  the  most  varied  organs  are  differen- 
tiated. He  gravely  tells  you  how  ignorant  of  all  these  things 
scientific  men  are ;  but  he  has  the  key  that  unlocks  the  iron 
door,  and  lets  you  into  the  secret  by  giving  you  the  simple  ex- 
planation that  it  is  all  electricity,  the  direct  relation  of  the  neg- 
ative and  the  positive.  If  it  occurs  to  you  to  ask  how,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  give  you  an  answer  by  setting  up  page  upon  page  of 
the  most  unmitigated  stuff  that  has  ever  escaped  the  eagle-eye 
of  censorship— studiously  obscure,  because  it  is  intended  te 
appear  profound.    Or,  again,  professing  a  religious  interest, 
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he  claims  to  have  discovered  that  all  the  leaders  of  scientific 
thought  are  held  captive  by  the  erroneous  scientific  theories 
which  they  teach,  and  that  the  gospel  of  a  new  philosophy  and 
a  new  science,  which  he  is  promulgating,  is  to  confound  these 
mighty  men  and  vanquish  the  hosts  of  infidelity  and  atheism. 
He  "  demolishes  "  Tyndal  and  Helmholta  by  overthrowing  the 
wave-theory  of  sound,  although  he  does  not  appear  to  know  the 
difference  between  longitudinal  and  transverse  vibrations,  or  un- 
derstand how  to  compute  the  relative  intensity  of  a  sound  at 
different  points,  by  comparing  the  squares  of  their  distance 
from  the  point  of  origin.  He  *'  confounds Haeckel  by  sug- 
gesting that  what  the  latter  took  to  be  the  marks  of  gill- 
arches  on  the  necks  of  embryonic  fishes,  are  only  creaeen  in  the 
flesh,  formed  by  the  pressing  of  the  head  forward  upon  the 
breast  in  the  embryo,  although  he  does  not  pretend  ever  to  have 
observed  the  embryonic  development  of  any  animal,  or  to  have 
examined  its  anatomical  structure. 

In  all  these  cases  there  is  an  implied  compliment  to  science, 
because  such  performances  presume  upon  a  public  interest  in 
science.  It  is  humiliating,  however,  to  reflect  how  easily  duped 
the  public  must  be;  for  such  work  could  not  continue  long  un- 
less there  were  **  money  in  it."  Thinking  people,  of  course, 
are  not  deceived.  It  does  not  require  much  acumen  to  see  the 
protruding  ears  and  recognize  the  familiir  bray  of  the*  would-be 
lion ;  and  it  is  easily  seen  that  there  is  no  science  in  all  this  array 
of  high-sounding  phrases.  There  is  not  a  single  new  principle 
or  a  safe  and  legitimate  conclusion  that  can  be  added  to  the 
store  of  human  knowledge,  or  used  as  a  stepping-stone  to  fur- 
ther investigation.  Either  misapprehension  or  perversion  is  at 
the  bottom  of  this  kind  of  scientific  discussion.  Perhaps  facts 
are  misapprehended,  or  accepted  scientific  principles  misunder- 
stood. The  sciolist  then  proceeds,  by  imperfect  generalization 
and  false  induction,  to  derive  his  conclusions  and  establish  his 
system,  which  betrays  ignorance  like  the  darkness  of  Egypt — 
so  dense  that  it  can  be  felt.  Or,  perhaps,  he  is  destructive 
rather  than  constructive,  and  he  undertakes  to  refute  the  ac- 
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cepted  teachings  of  science.  In  this  case  he  succeeds  best  by 
sabstitating  words  for  thoaghts,  taking  sentences  or  statements 
out  of  their  connection,  and  thus  perverting  the  meaning  of  his 
opponent.  He  literally  follows  the  advice  of  Mephistopheles  to 
the  student,  "  to  stick  to  words  :  " 

4c  4c  ♦  *  4c 

"  Denn  eben  wo  Begriffe  fehleDy 
Da  itellt  ein  Wort  zu  rechter  Zeit  sich  ein. 
Mit  Worten  lasst  sich  trefflich  streiten, 
Mit  Worten  ein  System  bereiten. 
Ad  Worte  lanst  sich  trefflich  glanben, 
VoQ  einem  Wort  lasst  sich  kein  Jota  ranben.'' 

There  is,  however,  another  species  of  science,  falsely  so-called^ 
which,  although  more  respectable  as  to  its  paternity,  from  the 
scientific  standpoint,  is  equally  vicious  in  its  method,  and  mis- 
chievous in  its  tendency.  It  is  that  which  goes  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  all  objects  of  thought  must  be  of  the  same  order, 
that  the  data  of  science  must  all  be  obtained  the  same  way,  and 
that  the  results  of  investigation  and  induction  in  the  sphere  of 
nature  must  include  the  sum  of  all  knowable  things.  Proceed- 
ing upon  this  assumption,  the  investigator  goes  to  work  armed 
with  the  scalpel,  the  microscope,  the  crucible  and  the  balances 
to  unravel  the  mysteries  of  the  universe.  He  finds  that  living 
matter  does  not  differ  in  weight  and  chemical  constitution  from 
dead  matter;  he  can  discover  no  substance  or  agent  in  the  one 
that  is  not  present  in  the  other;  he  sees  only  different  proper- 
ties, of  the  same  kind  of  substance,  and  these  properties, 
he  says,  are  produced  by  the  particular  conditions  to 
which  the  substance  is  subjected.  He  concludes,  therefore,  that 
what  we  call  life  is  only  the  result  of  chemical  action,  a  prop- 
erty of  matter ;  and  protoplasm  is  only  a  molecular  machine. 
Again,  seeing  that,  in  the  growth  of  living  beings,  the  homoge- 
ous  protoplasm  is  differentiated  into  the  various  tissues,  one  of 
which,  nervous  tissue,  is  sensitive  to  impressions  made  upon  it 
by  foreign  bodies,  he  proceeds  to  investigate  this  phenomenon. 
He  can  find  no  new  agent ;  he  sees  only  a  chemical  change  in 
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the  structure  of  the  neryous  matter,  and  finds  that  this  is  ao- 
oompanied  by  a  peculiar  experience  on  the  part  of  the  living 
being,  which  we  call  feeling  or  consciousness.  He  infers,  ac- 
cordingly^ that  consciousness  is  a  property  of  living  matter  in 
certain  conditions.  In  the  same  way  he  resolves  thought  into 
the  decomposition  of  brain  substance,  and  will  into  reflex  ac- 
tion of  the  nervous  system.  Thus  he  constructs  a  chain,  the 
links  of  which  are  matter,  life,  consciousness,  thought  and  will ; 
and  when  he  is  done,  he  tells  you  that  he  sees  in  matter  the 
promise  and  potency  "  of  all  the  manifestations  of  the  universe. 
I  have  said  that  this  kind  of  science  is  more  respectable,  as  to 
its  paternity,  than  the  other,  and  so  it  is,  for  many  of  those  who 
are  responsible  for  such  a  conclusion  in  the  name  of  science 
have  done  excellent  work  in  their  respective  fields  of  labor,  and 
have  made  for  themselves  a  brilliant  reputation.  But  it  appears 
to  us  to  be  equally  unscientific.  There  is  no  attempt  to  prove 
that  dead  matter  has  ever,  under  any  combination  of  circum- 
stances or  conditions^  been  known  to  manifest  spontaneously  the 
properties  of  living  matter.  And  yet,  while  this  is  admitted, 
we  are  simply  told  that  at  some  time  it  must  have  done  so." 
So  far  as  changes  in  nervous  tissue  are  concerned,  it  is  admitted 
that  every  physical  cause  has  its  physical  effect  quantitatively 
equivalent,  so  that  the  state  which  we  call  consciousness  is  over 
and  above  the  physical  effect,  and  yet  no  attempt  is  made  to 
explain  what  it  is  that  is  conscious  or  how  this  peculiar  effect 
should  follow.  All  along  this  chain,  therefore,  not  a  single 
transition  from  one  link  to  another  is  explained,  nor  is  there 
any  demonstration  of  their  identity  attempted.  A  certain  re- 
lation or  dependence  only  is  established,  the  rest  is  all  assump- 
tion or  assertion.  As  a  hypothesis  or  speculation  it  might  go 
for  what  it  is  worth,  making  full  room  for  investigation  and 
discovery,  were  it  not  for  the  mischievous  assumption  which  is 
made  to  crown  it  all.  This  assumption  is  that  anything  that 
cannot  be  discovered  by  scientific  investigation  or  the  existence  of 
which  cannot  be  demonstrated  by  the  ordinary  processes  of 
reasoning,  either  has  no  objective  existence  or,  at  least,  its  ex- 
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istenee  cannot  be  known,  and  so  far  forth  it  does  not  concern 
man  at  all.  In  such  science  there  is  no  room  for  God  or  spirit, 
and  the  sunlight  of  the  heaTenlj  world  is  forever  shut  out  from 
the  heart  and  consciousness  of  man.  It  is  not  surprising,  there* 
fore,  to  hear  Tyndal  confess  that  it  is  not  when  he  feels  strong- 
est and  his  mind  is  clearest,  but  in  the  moments  when  he  is  weak- 
est, that  such  a  scheme  of  the  world  commends  itself  to  him. 
He  means  to  say,  no  doubt,  that  there  are  times  of  spiritual  ex- 
altation when  he  seems  to  see  another  world,  and  voices  from  it 
float  in  upon  his  soul ;  when  the  overshadowing  influence  of 
a  Higher  Power  comes  down  upon  him  like  the  dew  of  the 
morning,  and  his  soul  drinks  in  a  sense  of  spiritual  realities,  as 
the  mariner  upon  the  ocean  at  night  inhales  the  spicy  breezes 
wafted  from  the  fertile  island  which  his  eyes  fail  to  discern. 
Men  of  genius,  like  the  late  Professor  Clifford,  in  pinning  their 
faith  to  such  a  narrow  conception  of  the  world,  it  seems  to  us, 
behave  like  the  man  who  is  color-blind,  and  cannot  tell  red  from 
green.  Seeing  no  difference,  he  insists  there  is  none,  and  for 
him  red  and  green  do  not  exist  as  separate  colors.  Naturalists 
tell  us  that  unused  organs  grow  weaker  and  finally  lose  their 
function.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  uncourteous  to  say  that  such 
men  have  no  spiritual  sense,  and  are,  in  this  respect,  like  the 
eyeless  fish  found  in  subterranean  streams.  No  doubt  all  men 
have  a  spiritual  sense.  But  in  such  men  it  is  unused.  They 
are  conversant  only  with  nature,  and  use  only  those  faculties 
which  are  exercised  in  their  scientific  investigations.  Accord- 
ingly, their  spiritual  sense  becomes  blunted,  and  they  cannot 
hear  the  voices  from  a  higher  realm,  or  hear  them  only  in  mo- 
ments of  spiritual  exaltation,  when  the  din  of  the  world  is 
hushed  in  their  ears.  But  when  they  deny  the  existence  of  the 
spiritual  world  on  so-called  scientific  grounds,  they  put  them- 
selves in  an  attitude  which  is  certainly  unscientific. 

The  truth  is,  the  scope  of  science  is  limited,  and  there  are 
things  the  perception  of  which  is  not  within  the  grasp  of  sci- 
ence. There  are  truths  which  cannot  be  discovered  by  a  pro- 
eess  of  induction.    There  are  axioms  and  fundamental  princi- 
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pies  which  the  reason  at  once  accepts  as  true,  and  uses  as 
premises  from  which  to  derive  certain  conclusions.  There  are 
immediate  facts  of  consciousness  which  need  no  other  authenti- 
cation than  their  presence  on  the  tablet  of  the  mind.  Indeed, 
the  very  process  of  investigation  for  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge begins  in  the  recognition  of  these  truths,  and  without  them 
science  is  impossible.  But  over  and  above  these  things  there 
are  facts  and  data  which,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  induc- 
tions of  science  cannot  reach.  They  come,  if  they  come  at  all, 
from  beyond  man,  from  beyond  the  natural  world,  and,  entering 
the  sphere  of  consciousness,  they  are  accepted  by  faith  as  their 
own  sufficient  authentication.  But,  accepted  in  this  way,  and 
entering  into  real  relation  with  the  facts  of  experience,  they 
may  become  the  data  of  scientific  knowledge. 

Among  these  things  we  may  name  the  nature  of  the  Deity. 
We  do  not  mean  the  existence  of  God,  for  that,  we  think,  is  an 
immediate  fact  of  consciousness  which  is  present  with  all  men. 
Nor  do  we  mean  His  attributes,  such  as  goodness,  righteousness 
and  holiness;  for  these,  too,  are  manifest  in  His  works,  and 
authenticated  to  the  conscience  of  men.  Because  that  which 
is  known  of  God  is  manifest  in  them  (the  heathen) ;  for  God 
hath  shewed  it  unto  them.  For  the  invisible  things  of  him 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  under- 
stood by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power  and 
Godhead  ;  so  that  they  (the  heathen)  are  without  excuse."  Rom. 
i :  19-20.  In  corroboration  of  this  statement  of  the  Scriptures 
we  need  but  refer  to  Plato's  noble  conception  of  the  Deity,  and 
CO  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  a  something  not  ourselves,  which 
makes  for  righteousness."  But,  as  over  against  these  concep- 
tions, we  mean  the  personal  character  of  God  as  to  its  essence^ 
which  is  love,  a  character  realized  in  the  world  and  among  men 
as  a  factor  of  human  history.  This,  while  it  answers  to  the 
original  fact  of  consciousness,  and  satisfies  man's  deepest  long- 
ings, is  known  not  as  the  result  of  scientific  research,  as  an  in- 
ference from  nature,  or  as  an  intuitive  idea;  it  comes  only  as 
the  contents  of  a  revelation  from  a  higher  sphere  which  is  ap- 
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prehended  by  faith.  Then  only,  when  it  enters  into  concrete 
relation  with  human  deyelopment,  does  it  become  a  matter  of 
history  and  an  object  of  scientific  inTestigation. 

Again,  the  idea  of  creation  or  the  beginning  of  things  lies 
beyond  the  ken  of  scientific  apprehension.  Science  is  com- 
petent to  take  things  as  they  are  in  objective  nature,  and  by  ob- 
servation and  inquiry  learn  their  properties  and  determine  their 
relations.  It  can  do  more.  Knowing  the  changes  to  which 
they  are  subject  and  the  forces  which  produce  these  changes,  it 
can,  on  the  basis  of  marks  or  impressions  which  indicate  former 
conditions,  unravel  their  history,  and,  perhaps,  trace  them  back- 
ward from  stage  to  stage,  and,  in  living  things,  from  generation 
to  generation.  Here,  for  instance,  is  the  towering  form  of  a 
majestic  oak.  For  centuries  it  has  stood  on  the  mountain  side 
like  a  sentinel  of  the  woods  watching  through  summer's  suns 
and  winter's  snows  the  growth  and  death  of  hundreds  of  its 
fellows.  The  student  of  nature,  by  examining  the  structure  of  its 
trunk,  can  tell  precisely  how  often  it  dropped  its  leaves  and  re- 
newed them  again,  where  branches  grew  which  were  afterwards 
obliterated  in  the  outer  growth  of  the  trunk,  where  injuries 
were  received  which  were  afterward,  covered  with  new  wood, 
and  such  other  facts  of  its  life  which  are  all  faithfully  recorded. 
He  can  tell,  too,  that  it  grew  from  an  acorn  which  was  the 
fruit  of  a  similar  tree,  and  thus  trace  its  history  backward  to 
preceding  generations.  But  when,  in  thought,  he  reaches  the 
first  oak,  he  must  stop,  and  the  case  is  not  changed  if  he  sup- 
poses the  oak  to  have  been  derived  from  some  other  form  of  a 
tree.  He  will  come  to  a  point  where  he  must  stop.  So  also  in 
the  history  of  the  earth  as  a  whole.  It  is  possible  to  trace  it 
through  stages  and  processes  by  which  it  gradually  assumed  its 
present  form.  In  its  bosom  it  bears  the  record  of  its  history. 
But  what  lies  back  of  this  record  and  of  the  history  to  which  it 
is  the  key  ?  The  beginning  is  not  recorded,  and,  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  it  cannot  be.  The  mind  is  shut  up  to  one  of  two 
conclusions.  Either  the  earth,  or  the  system  of  which  it  is  a 
part,  always  was,  or  else  it,  the  earth  or  the  system,  must  have 
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had  a  beginning.  The  impossibility  of  conceiving  of  an  eternal 
series  of  fortuitous  changes  through  which  the  earth  could  pass 
so  as  to  realize  the  present  order  of  the  world,  maj  dispose  the 
mind  to  assume  a  beginning  as  the  onlj  rational  conclusion,  but 
science  cannot  know  such  a  beginning,  or  determine  the  nature 
of  it.  The  knowledge  comes  by  revelation  and  is  received  by 
faith.  ''Through  faith  we  understand  that  the  worlds  were 
framed  by  the  word  of  6od,  so  that  the  things  which  are  seen 
were  not  made  of  things  which  do  appear/'  Hebrews  xi :  8. 
No  matter,  therefore,  how  much  man  may  learn  of  the  stages 
through  which  the  earth  has  passed,  the  length  of  time  involved 
in  these  processes  of  change,  or  the  relation  arnd  derivation 
the  different  orders  of  existence  upon  the  earth,  the  idea  of 
creation  cannot  be  set  aside  by  any  theory  of  evolution  or 
development.  The  beginning  of  existence  is  one  thing,  and  a 
series  of  changes  by  which  a  given  stage  of  existence  is  reached* 
is  a  very  different  thing.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  creation 
and  development  be  not  confounded. 

In  the  same  way,  we  think,  the  origin  of  consciousness,  of 
will  and  of  the  idea  of  right  or  moral  obligation,  cannot  be  de- 
termined by  scientific  investigation.  It  has  become  the  fashion 
of  late  to  account  for  these  factors  of  human  existence  by  re- 
solving them  into  cosmic  dust,  as  it  were,  and  then  deriving 
them,  in  their  finished  form,  by  a  process  of  gradual  differentia- 
tion or  organic  development.  For  instance.  Professor  Michael 
Foster  says  :  The  doctrine  of  evolution  compels  us  to  admit 
that  consciousness  must  be  potentially  present  in  the  simple 
protoplasm  of  the  amoeba,  and  must  be  similarly  present  in  all 
the  tissues  of  the  highly-developed  animal,  instead  of  being 
confined  to  some  limited  portion  of  the  nervous  system.  .  .  . 
And,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  there  are  no  just  reasons  why  the 
differentiation  which  sets  apart  the  nervous  tissue  from  other 
parts  of  the  body  should  not  obtain  in  the  oervous  tissue  itself 
and  the  obscure  rudiments  of  consciousness  present  in  all 
nervous  material  become  by  differentiation  developed,  in  some 
particular  kinds  of  nervous  substance,  into  consciousness  more 
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strictly  so  called."  Even  if  this  statement  were  accepted  in  its 
wholeness,  it  would  not  explain  the  origin  of  consciousness,  un- 
less we  should  make  consciousness  a  mere  property  of  matter,  of 
which  there  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence.  Accordingly,  Pro- 
fessor McKendrick  says :  ^'  No  one  now  doubts  that  conscious- 
ness has  an  anatomical  substratum,  but  the  great  problem  of 
the  relation  between  the  two  is  as  far  from  solution  as  in  the 
days  when  little  or  nothing  was  known  of  the  physiology  of  the 
nervous  system.*' 

The  will  has  been  resolved  by  some  into  reflex  action  of  the 
nerve  centres.  It  can  be  readily  shown  that  such  a  theory  is  not 
in  accordance  with  the  most  common  facts  of  our  daily  life.  But 
in  addition  to  this,  such  a  conception  of  will  is  in  direct  conflict 
with  the  testimony  of  our  own  consciousness.  Dr.  W.  B.  Car- 
penter maintains  that  we  have  exactly  the  same  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  this  self^etermining  power  unthin  oureelvee^ 
that  we  have  of  the  existence  of  a  material  world  outside  our- 
eelvee^*^  and  in  either  case,  ^Uhe  common-sense  decision  of  man- 
kind in  regard  to  these  facts  of  consciousness  is  practically 
worth  more  than  all  the  arguments  of  all  the  logicians  who  have 
discussed  our  basis  of  belief  in  them.''  If  this  be  so,  it  is 
evident  that  man  is  not  an  automaton,  but  an  agent  who  feels 
that  he  has  control  over  his  actions,  and  is  responsible  for  them. 
But  what  is  the  ground  of  such  responsibility  ?  Here  we  are 
confronted  with  the  idea  of  right  and  of  duty  or  moral  obliga- 
tion. Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  takes  great  pains  to  show  that  this 
idea  is  gradually  developed  in  the  evolution  of  man,  and  tries 
to  prove  that  the  selfish  principle,  tempered  by  a  wider  range  of 
knowledge,  passes  over  into  care  for  the  race  and  thus  gradually 
becomes  altruism.  The  idea  of  right,  then,  is  based  on  concern 
for  the  common  good  ;  that  is  right  which  ministers  to  the  weU 
fare  of  the  race.  We  believe  that,  properly  understood,  the 
converse  of  the  last  proposition  is  true:  That  which  is  right, 
ministers  to  the  welfare  of  the  race ;  but  in  the  form  in  which 
altruistic  philosophers  put  it,  it  is  false,  and  contrary  to  the 
moral  consciousness  of  man.    ^*  Fiat  juetitUi  ruat  coelum  "  em- 
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bodies  a  sounder  philosophy,  and  accords  more  fully  with  the 
history  of  mankind  in  all  stages  of  development  than  the  idea 
of  a  coarse  or  refined  eud»monism.  Of  course  we  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  men's  judgment  of  what  is  right  is  always  reliable. 
We  mean,  simply,  that  the  moral  idea  is  primary  and  funda- 
mental; that  men  make  a  distinction  between  what  is  right 
and  what  is  wrong  on  th^  basis  of  righl  and  wrong  alone,  while 
their  moral  judgment  needs  to  be  enlightened,  and  they  only 
gradually  come  to  a  clear  apprehension  of  what  is  right.  There 
s  an  important  truth  here  in  the  theory  of  evolution  or  gradual 
derivation  of  the  essential  attributes  of  man,  both  in  the  history 
of  the  race  and  the  development  of  the  individual.  But  our 
point  is  that  in  all  the  cases  to  which  we  have  referred,  we  are 
confronted  with  something  that  authenticates  itself  to  the 
human  consciousness  as  coming  from  a  higher  source  than  mere 
nature,  and  possessing  a  character  that  cannot  be  fathomed  by 
scientific  research. 

And  finally  we  may  include  in  this  category  the  ultimate 
destiny  of  man,  or  the  idea  of  immortality.  It  is  true,  the 
longing  after  immortality,  which  is  a  part  of  man's  very  being, 
is  an  argument  in  favor  of  continued  existence.  The  process  of 
our  earthly  life,  the  gradual  ripening  of  our  powers,  the  forma- 
tion of  character  and  the  perfection  of  our  moral  nature  by 
salutary  discipline,  add  force  to  tho  presumption  previously 
raised  so  as  to  make  a  future  life  almost,  if  not  quite,  a  cer- 
tainty. But  there  is,  we  think,  no  scientific  demonstration  of 
man's  immortality.  The  full  certainty  and  nature  of  it  are  re- 
vealed from  a  higher  sphere,  and  exemplified  in  the  history  of 
our  Elder  Brother. 

We  have  dwelt  on  these  limitations  of  science  at  some 
length,  both  for  the  sake  of  science  itself  and  for  the  sake  of 
other  interests.  Science  ought  not  to  be  expected  to  render  a 
service  which  is  not  in  its  province,  for  such  an  expectation  im- 
poses an  unnecessary  burden  on  science,  and  deprives  other 
interests  of  their  legitimate  work  and  functions.  It  is  often  said, 
with  reference  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  points  to  which  we 
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have  referred  :  If  it  were  only  possible  to  aflFord  scientific  proof 
of  the  fact,  so  as  to  satisfy  the  honest  skeptic  and  silence  the 
ca viler.  Any  such  proof,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  would 
partake  of  the  character  of  a  miracle,  and  while  it  might 
silence  the  caviler,  it  would  not  convince  him.  If  such  a  fact 
cannot  lay  hold  of  the  deeper  part  of  man's  nature,  and  authen- 
ticate itself  there,  it  would  scarcely  find  lodgment  in  the  mind 
through  any  other  channel.  ^*  If  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  neither  will  they  be  persuaded,  though  one  rose  from 
the  dead." 

Having  given  the  characteristics  and  limited  the  scope  of 
science,  we  proceed  to  inquire  what  benefits  science  bestows  in 
its  appropriate  field.  In  these  days  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
call  attention  to  the  material  advantages  which  result  from  the 
prosecution  of  scientific  research  in  the  way  of  invention  and 
discovery.  The  material  prosperity  of  our  age  and  the  high 
degree  of  comfort  which  men  generally  enjoy  are  directly 
traceable  to  this  source.  But  this  fact  is  so  generally  recog- 
nized that  we  may  be  spared  the  effort  to  enumerate  benefits  of 
this  kind.  To  quote  words  which  we  have  used  in  a  different 
connection :  *'At  the  present  day  no  one  at  all  conversant 
with  the  course  of  events  will  deny  that  the  progress  of 
scientific  discovery  and  the  application  of  scientific  princi- 
ples in  the  arts,  have  done  and  are  doing  more  to  advance 
the  material  comfort  and  prosperity  of  mankind  than  any 
other  human  agency  to  which  we  can  point.  The  difference 
between  the  slow  and  cumbersome  methods  of  our  forefathers 
and  the  enterprise,  activity  and  celerity  of  our  day,  between 
the  scanty  subsistence  which  they  obtained  with  limited  means 
from  chary  and  reluctant  mother  nature  and  the  abundance 
and  variety  which  she  generously  pours  into  our  laps,  is  but 
a  difference  in  scientific  attainment.  The  contrast  between 
their  hemmed  in  and  contracted  existence^  the  bonds  of  super- 
stition and  the  slavery  of  ignorance  and  oppression  to  which 
they  were  subject,  and  the  free  and  enlarged  life  which  we  en- 
joy, only  marks  a  difference  of  scientific  culture.  Surely,  science 
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is  a  beneficent  genius,  inspiring  and  working  continuously  those 
things  which  promote  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  man." 

Science,  however,  confers  a  greater  boon  than  physical  com- 
fort and  material  prosperity.  Knowledge  in  general  is  elevating 
and  ennobling,  and  to  this  the  knowledge  of  nature,  or  scientific 
knowledge  in  the  wider  sense,  is  no  exception.  Accordingly,  we 
hold  that  scientific  culture  is  a  greater  blessing  than  the  com- 
fort and  prosperity  which  result  from  the  application  of 
scientific  knowledge  to  the  amelioration  of  man's  condition.  It 
may  be  objected  to  this,  that  scientific  culture  is  of  a  low  type, 
and  that  in  the  field  of  culture,  science  yields  less  satisfactory 
results  than  other  methods  of  discipline,  so  that,  after  all,  its 
greatest  advantage  lies  on  the  practical  side.  We  are  not  will- 
ing to  grant  that  this  objection  is  valid.  Its  apparent  force  lies 
in  the  fact  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  what  we  may 
call  the  naive  contemplation  of  things  and  the  way  in  which 
science  regards  them.  Here  is  a  beautiful  flower,  for  instance. 
The  ordinary  observer  looks  at  it,  perhaps  examines  it  closely, 
and  notices  its  beautiful  form,  delicate  structure,  charming 
color  and  delicious  fragrance.  He  receives  an  impression  of 
the  flower  as  a  whole ;  to  him  it  is  an  object  of  beouty.  The 
botanist,  on  the  other  hand,  examines  the  structure  of  the  parts 
in  their  relation  to  each  other,  and  his  idea  of  the  flower  is  very 
different  from  that  of  the  observer  just  described.  To  him  it  is 
an  object  of  scientific  interest.  Now  it  is  said  that  the  scientific 
interest  interferes  with  or  destroys  the  aesthetic  interest,  and 
that  for  this  reason  the  scientific  observer  stands  on  a  lower 
plane.  This  reasoning  involves  two  fallacies.  The  first  is  that 
while  it  is  true  that  the  scientific  interest,  when  it  prevails, 
drives  out  the  aesthetic  interest,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
botanist  can  have  only  a  scientific  interest  in  the  flower.  He  is 
man  as  well  as  botanist;  he  has  a  phantasy  as  well  as  perceptive 
powers ;  and  he  may  exercise  the  former  and  enjoy  the  beauty 
of  his  flower  as  much  as  his  more  ignorant  brother.  The 
second  fallacy  is  that  the  scientific  observer,  as  such,  is  said  to 
stand  on  a  lower  plane.  If  this  means  a  lower  plane  of  culture. 
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we  demar.  Either  plane  affords  an  imperfect  view.  Which  is 
the  higher  depends  upon  the  stand-point  of  the  critic.  The 
highest  type  of  culture  is  that  which  affects  the  whole  man 
and  enables  him,  in  full  sympathy  with  the  age  in  which  he  lives, 
and  aglow  with  the  noblest  aspirations  of  mankind,  to  receive 
from  the  stream  of  human  development  the  best  it  can  give,  and 
to  contribute,  in  turn,  that  which  will  minister  to  the  true 
dignity  of  man  and  the  glory  of  God.  Now  if  it  be  said  that 
the  highest  type  of  culture  does  not  necessarily  involve  a 
knowledge  of  the  external  world,  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  say 
that  although  there  was  a  time  when  the  statement  was  true, 
that  time  has  long  since  passed  by.  In  the  culture  of  classical 
antiquity,  than  which  there  has  been  none  higher,  what  we 
have  called  the  naive  contemplation  of  the  world  prevailed.  Ii 
is  the  stream  of  life  gushing  fresh  from  the  fountain,  rich  be- 
cause of  its  own  glorious  contents.  Development  is  from 
within ;  there  is  a  peculiar  flavor  in  every  human  interest  which 
makes  the  age  unique — a  something  as  distinctive  and  peculiar 
in  thought,  feeling  and  expression  as  is  the  famous  repose  of 
classic  art.  But  all  this  is  characteristic  of  the  youth  of  the 
world,  the  spring-time  of  humanity.  When,  now,  this  period  was 
past,  it  was,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  past  never  to  return. 
So  in  the  history  of  the  German  nation.  It,  too,  had  its  youth, 
its  spring-time  of  buoyant  hope  and  vigorous,  gushing  life.  Ac- 
cordingly, wo  find  the  manifestation  of  this  naive  spirit  in  the 
literature  of  the  nation  about  the  time  of  the  Hohenstaufens. 
But  later  this  naive  spirit  is  lost  and  the  Germans  become  cos- 
mopolitan, alert,  critical,  the  very  leaders  of  the  intellectual 
commerce  of  the  world.  To  see  the  difference,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  place  side  by  side  the  Nibelungen  Lied  and 
Schiller's  Wallenstein,  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach  or  Walther 
von  der  Yogelweide  and  Goethe.  The  contrast  is  most  striking, 
and  it  sets  in  a  clear  light  the  distinction  which  we  have  been 
trying  to  enforce.  We  repeat,  therefore,  that  the  highest 
type  of  culture  must  be  in  sympathy  with  the  age  to  which  it 
belongs.    If  this  is  true,  it  follows,  we  think,  that  the  prosecu- 
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tion  of  scientific  study  is  not  a  mere bread  and  batter" 
affair.  It  is,  rather,  an  essential  element  of  true  cnltare,  with- 
out which  any  scheme  of  discipline  or  education  would  fail  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  age.  God  forbid  that  we  should 
undervalue  other  means  of  culture,  the  classic  languages  or 
the  humanities/'  mathematics  and  philosophy.  Each  and  all 
of  these,  properly  co-ordinated,  dominated  by  devout  faith  and 
thoroughly  permeated  by  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  are  necessary 
factors  of  sound  education. 

By  thus  limiting  the  scope  of  science  on  the  one  hand,  and 
yet  making  it  an  essential  element  of  culture  on  the  other,  we 
give  it  a  position  which  is  advantageous  to  science  itself,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  favorable  to  the  realization  of  the  highest  type 
of  manhood.  For,  after  all,  science  is  not  the  chief  good  for 
man  ;  there  are  higher  interests  to  be  conserved,  and  in  order  to 
these,  science  is  not  the  only  or  even  the  chief  means.  In  an 
address  before  the  biological  section  of  the  British  Association, 
at  Southport,  England,  Professor  E.  Ray  Lankester  used  the 
following  language  :  *^  This,  then,  is  the  faith  which  has  taken 
shape  in  proportion  as  the  innato  desire  of  man  for  more 
knowledge  has  asserted  itself— namely,  that  there  is  no  greater 
good  than  the  increase  of  science;  that  through  it  all  other 
good  will  follow.  Good  as  science  is  in  itself,  the  desire  and 
search  for  it  is  even  better,  raising  men  above  vile  things  and 
worthless  competition  to  a  fuller  life  and  keener  enjoyments. 
Through  it  we  believe  that  man  will  be  saved  from  misery  and 
degradation,  not  merely  acquiring  new  material  powers,  but 
learning  to  use  and  to  guide  his  life  with  understanding. 
Through  science  he  will  be  freed  from  the  fetters  of  supersti- 
tion ;  through  faith  in  science  he  will  acquire  a  new  and  endur- 
ing delight  in  the  exercise  of  his  capacities ;  he  will  gain  a  zest 
and  interest  in  life  such  as  the  present  phase  of  culture  fails  to 
supply."  There  is  much  force  in  this  statement  of  the  case  for 
science,  but  it  claims  too  much.  It  makes  the  amelioration  of 
man's  condition  of  greater  importance  than  it  really  is,  and 
attributes  to  the  search  for  knowledge  an  influence  which  it 
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alone  does  not  possess.  The  inner,  spiritual  man  is  of  more 
account  than  external  conditions  and  relations,  and  the  mere 
knowledge  of  the  latter,  therefore,  cannot  be  the  highest  good 
for  the  former.  Character  is  more  important  than  knowledge  ; 
the  will  is  higher  than  the  intellect.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
there  is  a  greater  good  for  man  than  science  or  the  prosecution 
of  scientific  work  for  the  increase  of  science,  a  greater  good 
than  js  found  in  any  single  discipline  or  means  of  culture.  Such 
good  must  address  itself  to  the  will  rather  than  the  reason, 
challenging  all  the  powers  of  man,  fostering  their  growth  and 
directing  their  energy,  so  that,  working  in  perfect  harmony, 
they  become  the  instruments  of  the  will  working  according  to 
the  divine  law  of  love.  In  the  realization  of  such  character 
culture  reaches  its  highest  type,  and  the  broader  such  culture 
the  better,  including  art  and  science  and  every  other  human 
interest — "  all  are  yours  ;  and  ye  are  Christ's ;  and  Christ  is 
God's." 
33 


V. 


LIMIT  OF  PROBATION.* 

BY  REV.  W.  RUPP,  D.D. 

The  conception  of  individual  human  life  in  this  world  as  a 
process  of  probation  for  a  future  life  is  inconsistent  with  the 
leading  idea  of  Augustinian  and  Calvinistic  theology.  Accord- 
ing to  the  teaching  of  this  theology,  mankind  had  its  probation 
in  Adam,  and  failed,  and  that  failure  now  involves  the  whole 
race,  not  only  in  the  misery  of  total  depravity,  but  also  in  the 
guilt  which  makes  every  one  liable  to  the  punishment  of 
eternal  damnation.  The  individual  has  lost  all  moral  freedom, 
and  all  ability  for  good.  In  such  circumstances  there  can  now 
be  no  more  probation,  as  moral  trial,  in  any  real  sense.  The 
race  has  become  a  mass  of  perdition,  out  of  which  sovereign 
grace,  by  an  exercise  of  irresistible  power,  saves  some  individ- 
uals, and  leaves  others  to  perish.  Salvation  is  purely  a  divine 
work.  Those  who  are  saved  stand  merely  in  a  passive  relation 
to  the  saving  grace,  and  can  exercise  no  real  influence  over  the 
result.  And  those  who  are  not  saved  stand  in  a  like  passive 
relation  to  the  sovereign  will  which  determines  their  fate. 

The  idea  of  probation,  on  the  contrary,  implies  that  the  issue 
of  life,  whether  it  be  salvation  or  perdition,  depends  not  merely 
upon  the  will  of  God,  or  upon  any  external  force  or  circum- 
stances, but  upon  personal  decision  and  conduct.    The  question 

*  Although  there  is  a  standing  statement  in  the  Prospectus  of  this  Reriew 
that  the  invidual  writers  alone  are  responsible  for  the  views  presented  in 
their  articles,  yet,  inasmuch  as  this  article  discusses  a  subject  in  Eschatol- 
ogj  in  reference  to  which  special  concern  is  entertained  among  the  churches 
at  the  present  time,  we  deem  it  proper  to  call  special  attention  to  this  state- 
ment.— Eds,  Rrf,  Qttart  Rev, 
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of  salvation  or  damnation  is  one  that  every  individaal  must  de- 
cide for  itself.  This  implies  that  there  is  still  a  certain  degree 
of  moral  freedom  remaining  in  the  sinner.  The  sinner  has  not 
become  a  block  or  a  stone.  Though  he  could  not  throw  off  the 
dominion  of  sin  and  save  himself  merely  by  the  exertion  of  his 
own  power^  he  is  able,  of  his  own  motion,  to  accept  the  proffered 
grace  or  to  reject  it,  and  one  or  the  other  he  must  do.  With 
reference  to  this  he  is  on  trial.  The  trial  is  involved  in  the 
offer  of  saving  grace  to  a  person  which,  though  sinful,  still  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  self-determination  and  choice.  This  gives 
to  human  life  a  distinctively  ethical  import  and  meaning.  Men 
are  not  like  puppets  in  a  mock  drama,  whose  motions  are  de- 
termined by  the  connecting  wires,  but  they  are  self-acting 
agents.  They  are  not  merely,  in  a  passive,  mechanical  wayt 
acting  a  part  and  fulfilling  a  destiny  assigned  to  them  by  their 
Maker,  but  they  are,  by  their  own  free  activity,  in  reciprocal 
relation  with  their  natural  and  spiritual  environment,  forming  a 
moral  character  that  will  determine  their  everlasting  weal  or 
woe.* 

As  against  the  old  theology,  this  view  is  doubtless  correct. 
It  is  sustained  by  the  testimony  of  human  conscience  and  by 
the  teaching  of  Scripture  Men  feel  that  they  are  free,  moral 
agents,  who  are  responsible  for  their  conduct  and  shaping  their 
destiny  by  their  own  acts.  This  truth  is  indelibly  written  on 
the  heart,  and  can  never  be  wholly  effaced.  Men  may,  on  de- 
terministic principles,  build  systems  of  philosophy  and  theology 
that  leave  no  room  for  human  freedom  or  for  personal  responsi- 
bility ;  but  to  such  systems  the  heart  and  conscience  can  never 
long  continue  to  yield  their  assent.  The  enlightened  conscience 

*  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  according  to  Angustinian  theology  the 
eternal  condition  of  men  U  related  likewise  to  their  own  character  and  con- 
duct. Men  are  not  laved  irrespective  of  their  character  and  works.  God 
will  be  careful  to  bestow  the  grace  of  faith  upon  those  whom  He  is  going  to 
save,  and  to  work  in  them  repentance  and  sanctification.  But  character 
thus  formed  is  not  the  result  of  an  ethical  process,  involving  probation, 
but  merely  of  a  divine  operation. 
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bears  testimony  to  th€  freedom  of  personality,  both  in  relation 
to  the  power  of  sin  in  human  nature  and  in  relation  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  divine  law  and  the  offers  of  divine  grace. 
Hence,  though  fallen,  man,  in  his  present  period  of  develop- 
ment, feels  that  his  ultimate  destiny  is  not  yet  decided,  and 
that  the  decision  of  it  will  depend  upon  his  own  determination 
and  conduct.  * 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  teaching  of  the  Bible 
is  in  harmony  with  this  view.  Cain,  though  a  sinner,  is  never- 
theless addressed  as  one  still  having  power  to  do  well,  and  to 
rule  over  the  sin  that  couches  at  his  door ;  and  he  is  tohl  that 
his  acceptance  with  the  Lord,  or  his  rejection,  will  depend  upon 
his  own  behavior.  The  Israelites  have  set  before  them  life  and 
death,  the  blessing  and  the  curse,  in  the  institutions  of  the  law, 
and  they  are  reminded  that  their  future  happiness  or  misery 
will  depend  upon  their  own  choice  (Deut.  80 :  19).  The  exhor- 
tation to  choose  life,  if  it  be  seriously  meant,  implies  the  power 
of  an  alternative  determination  in  reference  to  the  divine  law, 
and  also  the  fact  that  one's  future  welfare  depends  upon  such 
determination.  In  the  New  Testament  the  blessings  of  salva- 
tion are  everywhere  represented  as  depending  upon  the  same 
condition  of  voluntary  acceptance  and  appropriation.  The  offer 
of  salvation  is  freely  made  in  Christ ;  but  men  are  not  saved 
without  a  positive  act  of  faith,  whereby  they  accept  Christ  and 
surrender  themselves  to  Him  in  free  and  loving  obedience.  That 
the  process  of  salvation  is  not  compulsory,  but  free,  is  plain  from 
the  fact  that  men  are  everywhere  exhorted  to  believe  the  Gospel, 
to  repent  and  to  follow  Christ,  which  implies  the  power  of  act- 
ing in  opposite  ways.  And  in  respect  to  the  exercise  of  this 
power  relatively  to  the  offer  of  salvation  in  Christ,  men  are  now 
on  probation  or  trial,  the  issue  depending  on  their  own  be. 
havior. 

But  while  the  conception  of  probation  is  legitimate  and  true, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  nevertheless  not  an  adequate  conception 
of  the  meaning  of  human  life  in  the  period  of  its  development. 
Man  is  here,  not  merely  in  a  state  of  probation,  but  in  a  process 
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of  divine  culture  or  training.  Qod  in  Christ  is  the  trainer.'*' 
God  is  related  to  man,  during  the  period  of  his  pupilage,  not 
merely  as  a  passive  spectator  of  his  trials,  his  struggles  and  his 
achievements,  but  as  a  sympathetic,  ever-active  instructor  or 
teacher.  He  is  not  merely  amusing  Himself  by  looking  on  and 
beholding  what  man,  in  the  exercise  ot  his  will,  or  under  the  in- 
fluence simply  of  his  environment,  is  going  to  m^ke  of  himself; 
but  He  is  engaged  in  educating  and  training  him  for  his  des- 
tiny, in  directing  the  process  of  his  development,  in  arranging 
circumstances  and  applying  means  adapted  to  the  purpose  of 
leading  him  to  realize  the  proper  idea  of  his  existence,  without, 
however,  interfering  with  his  self-determination  or  doing  injury 
to  his  freedom.  This  divine  process  of  training,  as  it  has  to  do 
with  a  free,  personal  spirit,  whose  voluntary  activity  it  does  not 
suspend,  but  rather  solicit,  is  indeed  an  ethical  process,  and 
therefore  involves  probation.  The  probation,  however,  is  not 
the  essence  of  the  process,  nor  is  it  the  main  object  of  the 
process.  A  pupil  at  school  is  under  probation.  He  may  use 
for  his  benefit  or  abuse,  to  his  irreparable  loss,  the  advantages  of 
the  school.  He  may  suffer  the  educational  forces  to  produce 
their  proper  effect  upon  his  mind,  or  he  may  resist  them  and 
lose  forever  their  beneficent  influence.  It  is  this  possibility  that 
make  a  boy's  school-life  a  period  of  probation  for  his  after-life, 
and  therefore,  also,  a  period  of  peril.  But  the  probation  is, 
after  all,  not  the  main  design  or  intent  of  the  school.  While 
it  is  inevitable,  it  is  nevertheless  something  merely  subordinate 
and  incidental.  The  real  intention  or  design  of  the  school  is 
not  to  serve  as  a  means  of  probation,  but  of  culture.  All  the 
arrangements  of  the  school  and  all  the  efforts  of  teachers  are 
directed  to  this  end.  And  so  the  divine  object  or  purpose  of  the 
school  of  human  life,  though  it  necessarily  involves  probation,  or 
trial,  is  not  probation,  but  the  perfect  development  of  spiritual 
life  and  the  formation  of  perfect  moral  character.  And  to  the 
accomplishment  of  this  object  is  directed  the  whole  energy  of 
God  in  the  order  of  nature  and  in  the  order  of  grace. 

*  It  is  this  view  of  God's  relation  to  man  that  underlies  the  treatise  on 
Uie  Imtructor^  b?  Clement,  of  Alexandria. 
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Some  suppose  that  the  realization  of  this  diviDO  purpose  can 
be  liable  to  no  possible  failure.  They  hold  that  sooner  or  later 
the  divine  work  of  education  or  salvation  must  be  successfuUj 
accomplished  in  the  case  of  every  human  being.  According  to 
this  view,  there  is  no  limit  to  probation  short  of  the  successful 
accomplishment  of  the  moral  process  (the  salvation  of  the  indi* 
vidua!),  however  far  that  may  need  to  be  prolonged.  This  is 
the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation,  which,  though  by  many 
Christian  people  regarded  with  horror,  as  a  mere  product  of  un- 
belief or  profanity,  has  nevertheless  been  held  by  great  and  good 
men,  from  Origen  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa  down  to  Bengel  and 
Schleiermacher.  It  is  generally  based  on  the  Christian  concep. 
tion  of  the  nature  and  character  of  God.  God,  as  revealed  in 
Christ,  is  love.  Love  is  the  primary  quality  of  His  being,  de- 
termining all  His  attributes  and  ruling  in  all  His  actions.  But 
of  such  a  God  it  is  impossible  to  think  otherwise  than  as  desir- 
ing the  salvation  of  all  moral  beings  ;  and  this  desire  is  distinctly 
affirmed  of  Him  in  Scripture  (1  Tim.  2:  4;  2  Pet.  3 :  9).  God 
has  not  created  and  ordained  any  one  to  perdition,  but  has  ap- 
pointed all  unto  salvation,  though  it  may  be  in  different  degrees 
and  forms  of  glory.  And  he  is  now  constantly  exerting  Him- 
self in  order  to  make  the  salvation  of  each  one  a  reality.  This 
is  the  chief  end  of  the  divine  direction  and  government  of  the 
world.  But  to  suppose  a  possibility  of  failure  here,  it  is  said, 
would  be  to  suppose  some  imperfection  or  impotence  in  God.  A 
being  of  infinite  knowledge  and  infinite  power  must  be  competent 
to  bring  about  the  salvation  of  all  men,  however  perverse  they 
may  be,  and  however  stubborn  their  resistance.  It  may,  indeed, 
require  aeons  of  discipline,  andseons  of  seons  of  penal  suffering  to 
accomplish  the  task,  but  at  last  it  will  be  accomplished,  and  all 
will  be  saved.  The  saving  and  probationary  discipline  will  not 
cease  until  this  point  has  been  reached. 

It  is  commonly  acknowledged  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  refute  this  view  by  simple  reference  to  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture. The  passages  which  are  usually  quoted  in  opposition  to 
it,  like  Matt.  25:  46,  Mark  3 :  29  and  9 :  47,  and  Rev.  14 :  11, 
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are  not  decisive,  and  may  be  explained  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  idea  of  universal  salvation.  The  fact  that  eternal  or 
aumian  punishment  is  spoken  of  as  the  doom  of  the  wicked  in  the 
day  of  judgment,  it  might  be  maintained,  does  not  prove  that 
punishment  will  be  endless^  but  only  that  it  will  continue  through 
one  or  more  of  the  (sons'*'  or  ages,  which  compose  endless  duration. 
If  the  i^in  against  the  Holy  Ghost  cannot  be  forgiven  in  this 
or  any  future  cem^  that,  it  might  be  said,  does  not  preclude  the 
hope  that  in  some  future  aeon  the  penalty  may  be  fully  ex- 
hausted and  the  last  farthing  paid  (Matt.  5 :  26).  It  is  said, 
in  the  book  of  Revelation,  that  if  any  worship  the  beast  and 
receive  his  mark,  they  will  be  tormented  with  fire  and  brimstone, 
and  the  smoke  of  their  torment  will  go  up  into  ages  of  ages; 
but  this  proposition,  it  might  be  explained,  while  it  does  not 
affirm  an  absolutely  endless  duration  of  torment,  is,  besides, 
merely  conditional,  and  thers  is  no  proof  that  the  condition 
will  ever  become  a  reality. 

But  while  the  opinion  of  unlimited  probation  and  of  universal 
restitution  might  be  supported  by  an  exclusive  consideration  of 
the  nature  and  character  of  God,  and  while  single  passages  of 
Scripture  might  be  so  interpreted  as  to  favor  it,  we  believe  that  it 
encounters  insuparable  difficulties  in  the  facts  of  human  nature, 
and  further  that  the  general  tenor  of  the  teaching  of  the  Bible 
is  against  it.  The  quality  of  freedom,  or  the  power  of  conscious 
self-determination  is  a  constituent  element  of  human  person- 
ality. And  it  is  the  possession  of  this  power  that  makes  man  a 
moral  being,  separating  him  from  every  lower  form  of  existence, 
and  giving  him  an  infinite  dignity  and  value  in  the  sight  of  God. 
But  the  possession  of  this  power  involves  the  possibility  that 

*  The  Biblical  term  aiuv,  Heb.  oldm,  signifies  neither  endless  duration 
nor  eternity  in  the  strict  sense,  but  a  period,  or  cycle  of  time,  determined  bj 
some  particular  phase  of  the  world*s  development.  The  institutions  of  the 
Old  Testament  are  often  said  to  be  VolAm,  aionian.  The  Passover,  for  in- 
stance, is  to  be  an  aionian  ordinance,  vdfitfiov  aluv/nv^  according  to  LXX 
(Ex.  12  :  14,  17).  That  eternal  life  is  endless  is  to  be  inferred,  not  merely 
from  the  designation  aionian,  but  from  the  fact  that  it  is  life  in  communion 
with  God. 
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man  may  act  either  in  harmony  with  the  law  of  his  being,  which 
is  the  expression  in  his  own  constitution  of  the  divine  will  con- 
cerning him,  or  in  opposition  thereto.  And  on  his  voluntary 
action  with  reference  to  the  divine  will  or  law  will  depend  bis 
own  happiness  or  misery.  With  the  free  self-determination  of 
the  will  in  reference  to  good  and  evil,  God  cannot  interfere, 
without  impairing  the  integrity  of  human  personality ;  nor  can 
He  arbitrarily  suspend  the  consequences  of  moral  action,  so  as, 
for  example,  by  a  mere  act  of  omnipotence,  to  connect  happiness 
with  a  person  whose  will  is  evil.  Here  there  is  a  limit  to  God's 
saving  energy.  He  cannot  save  those  who  are  unwilling  to  re- 
pent and  to  be  saved.  Salvation  is  not  a  natural,  but  an  ethical 
good,  that  can  only  be  wrought  out  in  and  through  the  human 
will  itself.  This  is  forgotten  by  the  advocates  of  universal  sal- 
vation. God's  love,  indeed,  is  universal,  and  embraces  all  men, 
and  He  sincerely  desires  the  salvation  of  all.  God,  moreover, 
is  infinite  in  knowledge  and  power.  But  He  has  Himself  set 
limits  to  the  exercise  of  His  knowledge  and  power  by  calling 
into  existence  a  wqrld  of  free,  personal  beings.  And  these  limits 
He  cannot  now  break  down  without  doing  violence  to  His  very 
love  itself.  Love,  in  the  ethical  sense,  is  only  possible  between 
personal  beings,  who  are  able  freely  to  reciprocate  it.  God 
could  not  love  mere  things  ;  and  if  He  were  to  invade  the  freedom 
of  the  will,  even  for  the  purpose  of  salvation,  He  would  reduce  man, 
to  the  extent  of  such  invasion,  to  the  capacity  o{2l  thing  which  He 
could  no  longer  really  love.  Salvation,  then,  depends  not  merely 
upon  the  purpose  and  love  of  God,  but  also  upon  the  determina- 
tion and  conduct  of  man,  who,  in  the  freedom  of  his  will,  pos- 
sesses power  even  to  frustrate  the  divine  purpose  of  salvation. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  this  is,  after  all,  only  establishing  the 
abstract  possibility  of  a  failure  of  salvation,  and  not  proving 
that  this  possibility  will  ever  be  realized.  It  is  plain  that  God 
cannot  save  men  in  opposition  to  their  will.  But  have  we 
reason  to  suppose  that  in  any  single  case  such  opposition  will 
always  continue  to  exist  7  If  moral  freedom  is  an  essential 
quality  of  the  human  will,  must  we  not  then  suppose  that  it 
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will  always  endure  ?  But  if  the  freedom  of  the  will  can  never 
perish,  even  in  a  state  of  sin  indefinitely  long  continued,  then 
what  is  there  to  hinder  a  person  at  any  time  in  the  progress  of 
the  ages  from  repenting  and  being  saved  ?  Have  we,  then,  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  the  freedom  of  the  will,  in  the  form  of  ca- 
pacity for  alternative  choice,  will  always  endure  ?  In  answer  to 
this  question  we  may  appeal,  first,  to  the  known  facts  of  human 
nature.  We  know  that  even  in  this  life  character  tends  to  be- 
come fixed.  The  exercise  of  the  will  through  any  series  of  vo- 
litions tends  to  produce  a  moral  habit ;  and  the  habit  again  exer- 
cises an  important  influence  over  subsequent  volitions.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  habit  grows,  the  limits  of  choice  become  contracted, 
and  the  person  comes  to  act  more  and  more  from  an  inward 
necessity  or  unconscious  spontaneity.  In  the  case  of  normal 
development,  the  formal  freedom,  or  power  of  choice,  with  which 
the  moral  process  begins,  is  transformed  into  real  or  completed 
freedom,  which  is  one  with  necessity  and  excludes  the  possibil- 
ity of  sin.  Such  is  the  freedom  of  God  and  of  the  holy  angels. 
In  the  case  of  abnormal  or  sinful  development  the  acts  of  the 
person  come  to  be  controlled  more  and  more  by  the  unconscious 
force  exercised  by  the  evil  character  or  habit,  the  real  power  of 
self-determination  having  perished,  and  the  empty  form  only 
remaining.  This  state  of  moral  necessity  is  perhaps  never  fully 
realized  in  the  present  life.  The  saint  may  never  here  become 
so  far  advanced  in  holiness  that  he  can  no  longer  sin;  nor  may 
the  sinner  proceed  so  far  in  his  sinful  development  as  to  lose 
all  power  of  self-determination,  and  to  become  wholly  fixed  in 
evil.  There  may  always  remain  at  least  a  minimum  of  evil  in 
the  one  and  of  good  in  the  other  ;  and  we  may,  therefore,  never 
be  able  to  say  of  any  particular  person  that  his  character  has 
become  unalterably  fixed.  But  the  law  is  clearly  discernible 
according  to  which  character  always  tends  to  become  fixed.  And 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  law  will  ever  cease  to 
operate.  But  if  it  does  not,  then  every  soul  will  at  last  reach  a 
stage  of  moralMevelopment  in  which  there  will  be  no  more  pos- 
sibility of  change,  but  in  which  the  character  or  moral  habit 
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will  have  become  fixed  forever.  Then  there  will  be  do  more 
possibility  of  salvation  for  the  sinner,  not  because  God  could  no 
longer  forgive,  but  because  man  can  no  longer  repent  and  ac- 
cept forgiveness. 

In  support  of  this  view,  we  may  appeal  also  to  the  teaching  of 
Scripture.  The  Bible  speaks  of  a  hardening  of  the  heart, 
which  makes  men  deaf  to  the  words  of  Christ,  blind  to  the  offers 
of  divine  grace  and  insusceptible  to  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Such  hardening  must  not  be  regarded  as  the  effect  of 
an  immediate  divine  operation  in  the  soul.  It  can  only  be  the 
consequence  of  personal  conduct,  the  spiritual  organism  grow- 
ing to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  constantly  exercised,  in  the 
same  way  that  the  physical  organism  becomes  at  last  set  or 
used  to  a  prolonged  series  even  of  unnatural  acts.  If  such  hard- 
ening is  nevertheless  at  times  ascribed  to  a  divine  operation  or 
agency,  nothing  more  can  be  supposed  to  be  meant  than  that 
God  has  implanted  in  the  moral  constitution  of  the  soul,  and  there 
maintains  the  laws  according  to  which  the  moral  process  goes 
forward,  and,  in  case  of  perverse  action  on  the  part  of  the  Ego, 
leads  to  obduracy.  Again,  the  Apostle  John  speaks  of  a  sin 
which  is  unto  death,  and  concerning  which  prayer  would  be  no 
longer  of  any  avail  (I  John  5:  16) ;  and  as  if  to  guard  against 
the  idea  of  supposing  this  sin  to  consist  in  any  one  isolated  act 
of  transgression,  he  adds  immediately  the  statement  that  ''all 
unrighteousness  is  sin,"  thus  intimating  that  the  mortal  sin, 
whatever  may  be  its  form,  is  only  the  cumulative  effect  of  a 
course  of  unrighteous  conduct.  And,  finally,  Christ  speaks  of 
one  sin,  namely,  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit,  which, 
whoever  commits,  has  never  forgiveness,  but  is  guilty  of  an  eter- 
nal sin  {<^P0x6^  ecTcif  aiwpioo  dfiapTTj/iaTO^^  according  to  the  true 
reading  in  Mark  8 :  29) ;  and  this  could  hardly  mean  anything 
else  than  having  become  eternally  fixed  in  sin,  after  having  per- 
sistently rejected  Christ,  the  manifestation  of  the  highest  good, 
and  wilfully  resisted  the  illuminating  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  And  the  Bible  also  informs  us  of  at  least  one  histori- 
cal personage  in  whom  this  possibility  of  utter  and  final  perdi- 
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tion  seems  to  have  been  realized,  namelj,  Judas  Iscariot,  the 
traitor,  concerniDg  whom  Christ  declares,  and  the  declaration  is 
recorded  by  two  of  the  Evangelists,  that  ^'  it  were  good  for  that 
man  if  he  had  never  been  born/'  The  fixedness  of  an  irrevoca- 
ble doom  of  woe  coald  be  expressed  in  no  stronger  language. 
We  are  told  afterwards  that  he  repented  himself  and  brought 
back  the  money  for  which  he  had  sold  his  Lord ;  but  his  re- 
pentance was  only  the  despairing  sorrow  .of  the  world,  which 
worketh  death  (2  Cor.  7  :  10) ;  and  so  it  is  added  that  he  went 
away  and  hanged  himself."  The  great  dramatist,  Shakespeare^ 
knew  well  how  to  represent  the  hopeless  despair  of  a  hardened 
sinner.  We  have  an  example  of  such  despair  in  the  character 
of  Richard  III.,  who,  in  his  last  moments,  when  the  accusations 
of  all  the  souls  that  he  has  murdered  are  sounding  in  his  ears, 
and  his  conscience,  with  a  thousand  tongues,  proclaims  his 
guilt,  after  vainly  straggling  against  the  sense  of  condemna- 
tion which  forces  the  cold  drops  from  his  trembling  flesh,  at 
last  exclaims :  I  shall  despair,"  and  in  that  despair  dies  on 
the  raorrow,  shouting,  "My  kingdom  for  a  horse!  And  we 
have  another  such  example  in  the  character  of  Lady  Macbeth, 
who,  in  her  troubled  sleep,  when  she  dreams  of  her  deep  and 
damning  guilt,  and  madly  wrings  her  blood-stained  hands  that 
can  never  be  cleansed,  gives  no  sign  of  repentance  or  sorrow, 
but  at  last  ends  her  wild  raving  with  the  hopeless  cry,  What's 
done  cannot  be  undone." 

There  is  then  a  limit  to  the  time  of  probation  and  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  salvation ;  and  that  limit  is  not  any  particular  hour 
arbitrarily  determined  by  providence,  but  the  moment  when 
character  becomes  fixed,  and  the  freedom  of  choice  is  sublated 
by  the  force  of  habit  growing  out  of  the  moral  conduct.  But 
in  order  to  answer  the  question  when  this  moment  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  arrived,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  what  are 
the  conditions  of  complete  moral  development  in  the  case  of 
man,  or  what  are  the  objects  which  condition  the  moral  process, 
and  in  their  relation  to  the  human  spirit  become  to  it  a  source 
of  probation.    If  the  human  Ego  were  shut  up  within  itself ;  if 
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it  stood  in  no  relation  to  anything  and  had  no  knowledge  of 
anything  outside  of  itself,  there  could  be  for  it  no  probation 
and  no  moral  development.    The  good  which  it  is  to  choose,  and 
in  regard  to  the  choice  of  which  it  is  on  trial,  must  be  presented 
to  it  in  an  objective  order  of  existence ;  and  this  order  of  ex- 
istence must  correspond  to  its  nature  and  capacities.    Such  an 
order  of  existence  is  the  natural  and  spiritual  universCi  through 
which  the  being  of  God,  as  well  as  His  character  and  will,  are 
revealed  to  the  human  soul  as  the  good  which  it  is  required  to 
choose,  and  by  means  of  which,  as  embracing  all  the  requi. 
site  incentives  and  motives,  God  proposes  to  educate  the  soul 
and  move  it  to  the  realization  of  its  proper  destiny.     The  low- 
est form  of  this  revelation  of  the  good,  or  of  God,  is  that  which 
takes  place  in  the  order  of  the  natural  world,  and  in  relation  to 
this,  therefore,  man  receives  his  first  trial.    This  revelation 
and  this  trial  are  represented  by  the  symbol  of  the  tree  of 
the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  in  Paradise.     But  the 
natural  world  is  not  the  only  medium  of  divine  revelation  - 
and,  therefore,  the  probation  which]  arises  out  of  man's  re- 
lation to  this,  however  it  may  turn  out,  is  not  the  only  form  of 
probation  through  which  man  is  called  to  pass.    There  is  a 
revelation  also  in  the  process  of  human  history,  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  family  and  of  the  nation,  together  with  the 
various  relations  and  interests  which  this  development  involves, 
such  as  labor,  trade,  government,  education,  art  and  religion ; 
and  this  also  involves  probation  for  individual  men,  for  God  is 
truly  in  this  process,  manifesting  His  gracious  and  holy  will 
and  using  the  historical  forces  as  means  of  training  and  disci- 
pline for  the  human  soul.    But  there  is  still  a  higher  and  more 
glorious  revelation  of  God  :  it  is  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ 
and  in  Christianity.    Christ  is  the  absolute  revelation  of  God's 
being  and  character,  in  the  light  of  which  only  all  lower  forms 
of  revelation  can  be  seen  and  understood  in  their  proper  signifi- 
cance.   In  Christ,  in  His  life,  His  teaching,  His  death  and  His 
resurrection,  there  is  revealed  the  whole  heart  of  God,  and  in 
Him  the  grace  of  God  has  appeared,  bringing  salvation  to  all 
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men.  God  is  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  anto  Himself. 
And  the  medium  through  which  this  highest  revelation  of  God 
is  constantly  conveyed  to  the  world  is  the  Gospel,  which  is  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth.  And 
in  relation  to  this  supreme  revelation  of  God's  love  and  grace, 
now  also  men  are  under  probation ;  as  they  are  required  to  ap- 
propriate this  grace  by  a  free  act  of  faith,  and  as  God  can  not 
force  it  upon  them  against  their  consent,  however  much  and 
earnestly  He  may  urge  them  by  His  word  and  Spirit  to  accept  it. 

Or  may  we  suppose  that,  in  any  case,  the  probation  may  be 
cut  short  before  this  supreme  trial  is  reached,  and  the  effort  of 
saving  any  one  on  the  part  of  God  abandoned  before  the  high- 
est means  of  salvation,  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  has  been  applied  ? 
In  other  words,  may  we  suppose  that  any  soul  can  develop  a 
fixed  character  before  it  has  had  a  chance  to  determine  itself 
consciously  in  relation  to  Christ  ?  The  answer  to  this  question 
will  depend  upon  the  meaning  which  we  give  to  the  incarnation 
of  God,  and  upon  the  way  in  which  we  define  the  relation  of 
the  person  of  Christ  to  humanity.  It  is  plain  that  probation 
cannot  be  ended  until  the  soul  has  been  brought  in  contact 
with  every  form  of  good  for  which  there  is  any  aptitude  in  its 
nature.  Or  to  express  the  same  thought  in  another  form :  it 
is  plain  that  the  divine  work  of  human  training  and  salvation 
cannot,  in  any  case,  be  abandoned  as  a  failure  until  every 
means  has  been  tried  which,  in  its  relation  to  the  soul,  may  be 
adapted  to  produce  a  favorable  result.  A  pupil  is  not  dis- 
missed from  school  merely  because  one,  and  that  the  simplest 
and  rudest,  means  of  discipline  has  failed ;  for  another  may  be 
more  successful.  A  good  teacher  will  exhaust  all  the  resources 
of  school  economy  before  be  will  give  up  a  pupil  as  incorrigi- 
ble. And  so  the  divine  Teacher  will  exhaust  every  resource  in 
the  economy  of  His  wisdom  and  love  before  He  abandona  a 
soul  as  a  reprobate  and  irredeemable  sinner.  .Is  Christianity 
included  in  this  economy?  Is  Christ,  with  His  Gospel  of 
grace,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  humanity  ?  Is  there  an  apti- 
tude in  the  constitution  of  the  human  soul,  and  in  the  constitu- 
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tion  of  hamanity  as  a  whole,  for  Christ,  and  for  the  grace,  the 
truth,  the  love  and  the  life  which  are  manifested  in  Him  ?  Is 
Christianity  the  necessary  complement  of  humanity? 

It  would  seem  that  the  answer  to  these  questions  ought  not 
to  be  hard  to  find.  In  the  New  Testament  Christ  is  repre- 
sented as  the  spiritual  head  of  humanity,  yea,  the  Head  of  the 
whole  spiritual  universe,  in  whom,  unto  a  dispensation  of  the 
fulness  of  the  times,  the  Father  eternally  purposed  to  sum  up 
all  things.  He  is  the  universal  man,  embodying  the  whole  idea 
of  humanity — the  pleroma  of  humanity  as  well  as  of  divinity. 
He  is  the  Son  of  Man,  the  chiefest  product  of  all  developments 
in  the  natural  life  of  humanity,  and  the  Second  Adam,  the 
Father  or  progenitor  of  the  whole  race  as  renewed  in  the  Spirit 
and  advanced  unto  eternal  life.  He  stands  thus  in  organic 
relation  with  every  human  being,  and  no  man's  life  and  charac- 
ter could  be  complete  without  an  ethical  apprehension  of  this 
relation.  Christianity,  accordingly,  is  not  merely  a  religion — 
one  among  many,  though  it  might  be  the  best ;  but  it  is  the 
absolute  and  universal  religion  of  humanity.  The  Gospel  must 
be  preached  to  every  creature.  The  view  is,  therefore,  meet- 
ing with  increasing  favor  among  the  profoundest  thinkers,  that 
the  coming  of  Christ  was  not  contingent,  as  depending  on  the 
accident  of  sin,  but  had  its  necessary  ground  in  the  nature  of 
God  and  in  the  eternal  idea  of  humanity.  The  incarnation 
would  have  taken  place  even  if  there  had  been  no  sin ;  for  the 
realization  of  the  highest  good  could  not  have  been  conditioned 
by  the  intervention  of  evil.  Even  apart  from  sin,  which  is 
something  that,  as  an  actuality,  God  could  never  have  willed, 
there  would  have  been  a  necessity  for  Christ,  who,  as  the  spirit* 
ual  head  of  humanity,  its  supreme  prophet,  priest  and  king, 
should  bring  its  development  to  completion  in  the  glorious 
organization  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  No  individual  human 
being,  therefore,  even  if  it  were  sinless,  could  fulfill  its  destiny, 
or  realize  the  end  of  its  existence,  without,  by  an  ethical  act, 
entering  into  right  spiritual  relation  to  Christ.  But  if  this  be 
true,  then  no  one's  character  can  be  fixed  before  he  has  com- 
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niitted  that  supreme  ethical  act  of  determining  himself  in  rela- 
tion to  Christ.  The  probation  in  Paradise,  and  the  probation 
involved  in  the  conditions  of  natural  human  life,  are  not  final 
and  decisive  for  any  one. 

But  even  if  Christianity  were  only  a  remedial  system,  a  plan 
or  method  merely  to  make  good  the  defect  of  sin,  we  cannot  see 
that  the  conclusion,  so  far  as  probation  is  concerned,  would  be 
essentially  different.  If  the  remedy  is  universal  in  its  intent 
and  power,  and  if  the  application  of  it  involves  any  probation 
at  all,  then  certainly  the  probation  could,  in  no  single  case,  be 
ended  before  the  remedy  has  been  tried.  This  conclusion  could 
only  be  disputed  by  those  who  deny  one  or  both  of  these  con- 
ditions. If  humanity  is  supposed  to  be  merely  a  mass  of  per- 
dition, already  resting  under  the  sentence  of  condemnation, 
and  if  out  of  this  mass  a  certain  number  only  are  supposed  to 
be  saved  by  the  execution  of  an  inscrutable  decree  of  sovereign 
grace,  electing  th^m  to  salvation  and  leaving  others  to  perish, 
then  all  disputes  concerning  probation  ought  to  cease ;  for  then 
there  is  no  longer  any  probation.  If,  however,  God  desires 
the  salvation  of  all  men ;  if  Christianity  be  a  remedial  system, 
universal  in  its  intent  and  aim ;  if  Christ  tasted  death  for  every 
man;  if  the  Gospel  is  for  every  creature,  and  if  men,  notwith- 
standing their  fallen  state,  are  still  capable  of  moral  acts,  then 
we  think  the  conclusion  is  obvious,  that  no  one's  chance  of  sal- 
vation is  destroyed,  and,  consequently,  no  one's  probation 
ended,  until  the  remedy  has  been  fairly  tried,  or  the  offer  of 
salvation  in  Christ  effectively  presented  through  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  Gospel.  There  can  be  no  settled  character,  no  con- 
firmation in  righteousness,  and  no  fixedness  in  sin,  until  there 
has  been  a  decided  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  highest  good 
for  which  there  is  an  aptitude  in  the  soul.  Those  who  pass 
out  of  this  life,  as  the  great  majority  of  mankind  still  do,  with- 
out having  become  acquainted  with  the  Gospel,  as  they  have 
had  no  chance  to  determine  themselves  at  all  in  relation  to 
that  highest  good,  have  therefore  not  yet  had  their  final  and 
decisive  trial,  and  this  must  consequently  be  waiting  for  them 
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still  in  some  future  state  of  existence.  Their  character  and 
destiny  are  not  jet  fixed,  and  they  are  as  yet  neither  saved 
nor  lost. 

Without  Christ  there  certainly  can  be  no  salvation.  This  is 
distinctly  declared  by  St.  Peter  in  the  presence  of  the  rulers  of 
Israel :  There  is  salvation  in  none  other  :  for  neither  is  there 
any  other  name  under  heaven,  that  is  given  among  men^  wherein 
we  must  be  saved."  There  was  a  time,  indeed,  when,  in  spite  of 
the  received  doctrine  of  original  sin,  the  possibility  of  salvation 
without  Christ  was  not  absolutely  denied,  but  in  some  sense  at 
least  affirmed.  It  was  believed,  to  be  sure,  that  the  great  mass 
of  the  heathen  are  damned ;  but  it  was  admitted,  nevertheless, 
that  a  few  individuals  here  and  there  might  be  saved,  like 
Socrates,  Aristides,  Seneca,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  perhaps  a  few 
others.  And  the  salvation  of  these  few  favored  individuals  was 
not  supposed  to  be  connected  particularly  with  the  mediation  of 
Christ  and  the  operation  of  His  Spirit,  but  to  be  the  result 
rather  of  some  moral  virtue  or  power  for  good  still  inhering  in 
human  nature,  which,  after  its  utmost  exertion,  might  deserve 
to  be  treated  with  special  divine  indulgence.  A  few  passages  of 
Scripture  could  be  interpreted  in  this  sense.  St.  Peter,  for 
instance,  says  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons :  but  in 
every  nation  he  that  feareth  Him,  and  worketh  righteousness,  is 
acceptable  to  Him  "  (Acts  10,  14).  And  St.  Paul  declares  that 
"Grod  will  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  works:  to  them 
that  by  patience  in  well-doing  seek  for  glory  and  honor  and  im- 
mortality, eternal  life :  but  .  .  .  wrath  and  indignation,  tribula- 
tion and  anguish  upon  every  soul  of  man  that  worketh  evil,  of 
the  Jew  first  and  also  of  the  Greek,  ...  for  there  is  no  respect 
of  persons  with  God  "  (Rom.  2 :  4-11).  According  to  this,  then, 
it  might  be  supposed  to  be  possible  for  some  few  individuals  at 
least,  perhaps  one  out  of  a  hundred  millions,  to  become  so  good 
and  just  as  to  be  saved  by  their  own  merits,  especially  if,  in  con- 
sideration of  their  want  of  perfect  light  and  knowledge,  God 
would  relax  something  of  the  strictness  of  the  claims  of  absolute 
justice.   And  this  salvation  of  a  few  individuals  without  the 
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grace  of  Christ  would  serve  the  excellent  object  of  showing  to 
all  the  rest  that  thej  are  justlj  condemned ;  for  what  these  few 
accomplished,  all  should  and  could  have  accomplished.  But  it 
would  also  prove  that  Christ  is  not  the  only  and  exclusive 
Saviour  of  the  world,  and  that  St.  Paul  was  in  error  when  he 
taught  that by  the  works  of  the  law  shall  no  flesh  be  justified" 
(Gal :  2, 16).  In  truth,  however,  the  passages  referred  to  prove 
nothing  of  the  kind.  For  Cornelius,  of  whom  St.  Peter  is 
speaking,  was  not  saved  without  Christ,  but  had  the  Gospel 
preached  to  him  and  was  baptized ;  and  St.  Paul  concludes  the 
section  from  which  the  above  quotation  is.made  by  saying  that  all, 
both  Jews  and  Greeks,  will  be  rewarded  according  to  their  works, 
in  the  day  when  God  will  judge  the  secrets  of  men  by  Jesits 
Christ  according  to  his  Gospel,  But  a  judgment  by  Jesus  Christ, 
according  to  the  Gospel,  implies  a  previous  knowledge  of  the 
Gospel  and  acquaintance  with  Christ.  The  passage  proves  that 
the  Jew  will  have  no  advantage  over  the  Gentile,  but  that  ulti- 
mately the  salvation  of  both  will  depend  upon  the  character 
produced  and  works  wrought  in  consequence  of  their  enjoyment 
of  the  grace  of  Christ,  and  not  at  all  that  the  required  character 
and  necessary  works  are  possible  without  Christ.  Both  passages 
are  satisfied  if  we  suppose  that  those  who  work  righteousness, 
and  by  well-doing  seek  for  glory  and  immortality — ^a  thing  which, 
according  to  a  truer  construction  of  the  doctrine  of  hereditary  sin, 
is  possible  for  all  heathen — will  be  rewarded  by  having  offered  to 
them,  either  in  this  life  or  in  the  future,  the  Gospel  of  the 
Christian  salvation.  And,  indeed,  it  is  now  generally  acknowl- 
edged that,  however  a  few  passages  of  Scripture  may  be  ex- 
plained, St.  Peter  was  right  in  teaching  that  there  is  salvation 
in  none  other  than  Jesus  Christ.  * 

But  while  it  is  commonly  admitted  that  there  is  no  salvation 
without  Christ,  it  is  maintained  sometimes  that  the  heathen  essen- 
tially have  Christ,  even  in  this  life.  While  they  are  ignorant  of 
the  historical  Christ  and  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  said,  they  have  the 
essential  Christj  and  that,  if  they  are  faithful,  is  suflScient  for 
their  salvation.  Just  what  is  meant  by  this  expression  by  those 
34 
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who  use  it  is  not  always  clear.  Of  coarse  it  could  not  besapposed 
to  mean  that  the  heathen  are  able,  by  the  light  of  nature,  to  dis- 
cover the  essential  facts  of  the  Gospel,  the  incarnation,  work, 
suffering,  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  or  that  these  facts 
are  supernaturally  made  known  to  them  by  some  occult  opera- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Bat  it  may  be  understood  to  mean 
that  they  have  the  light  of  reason  and  conscience,  a  light  kindled 
by  participation  in  the  eternal  Reason  or  Logos,  which  in  the 
fullness  of  time  became  incarnate  in  Jesus  Christ;  and  that  by 
means  of  this  light  they  are  able  to  distinguish  between  right 
and  wrong  in  human  conduct,  and  especially  to  discern  the 
prime  obligation  of  love  to  man — that  philanthropy  which, 
according  to  the  Gospel,  forms  the  fundamental  law  of  divine 
judgment.  This  is  no  new  thought.  It  meets  us  already 
in  Justin  Martyr  and  in  Clement  of  Alexandria.  We 
have  been  taught,*'  says  Juslin,  ^Uhat  Christ  is  the  first- 
born of  God,  and  we  have  before  declared  that  He  is  the  Logos 
(universal  reason)  of  who  n  every  race  of  men  were  partakers  ; 
and  those  who  lived  according  to  reason  (/isri  X&foo)  are  Chri9- 
tiauBy  even  though  they  have  been  regarded  as  atheists.*'*  And 
even  the  stern  Tertullian,  who  so  distinctly  teaches  that  men  are 
not  born  but  made  Christians,  nevertheless,  when  he  thinks  of 
the  mind's  natural  aptitude  for  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  ex- 
claims that  the  soul  is  by  nature  Christian.f  Such  men,  then, 
it  may  be  said,  as  live  truly  according  to  the  light  of  nature, 
which,  in  fact,  is  nothing  else  than  the  light  of  the  divine 
Logos  still  shining  in  the  darkness  of  the  world,  are,  without 
knowing  it,  followers  of  Christ,  and  must  be  supposed  to  parti- 
cipate somehow  in  the  benefit  of  the  atonement,  and  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  regenerating  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Those  who 
think  of  the  atonement  as  a  legal  satisfaction  of  divine  justice 
by  the  vicarious  suffering  of  Christ,  and  regard  it  as  universal 
in  its  sufiBciency  and  aim,  will  have  no  trouble  in  supposing  that 
such  heathen  as  live  honestly  and  according  to  the  light  of 

♦  1  Apol.  46,  Cf.  Chap.  6 ;  and  2  Apol.  8, 10, 13. 
f  Apologeticus  17. 
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nature,  are  at  once,  when  they  die,  saved  by  the  merits  of 
Christ.  Whenever  a  human  being  is  found,  as  a  matter-of- 
fact,  to  be  reconciled  to  God,'*  says  Dr.  A.  A,  Hodge,  ''and  by 
a  holy  life  gives  evidence  of  possessing  a  holy  nature,  we  with 
perfect  confidence  attribute  the  result  to  the  application  to  the 
person  in  question  of  the  expiating  virtue  of  Christ's  sacrifice 
and  of  the  regenerating  power  of  His  Spirit."  *  An  example 
of  such  holy  life  is  then  recognized  in  the  case  of  the  late  Sir 
Moses  Montefiore,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  essentially  a 
Christian,  though  he  never  confessed  Christ  in  his  life,  and  in 
fact  could  only  have  thought  of  Him,  if  he  thought  of  Him  at 
all,  as  an  impostor.  But  if  it  is  possible  for  some  heathens  and 
some  Jews  to  be  essentially  Christians  without  knowing  it,  then 
it  is  possible  for  all ;  and  so  all  have  their  decisive  probation  in 
this  life,  because  they  have  the  light  of  nature,  which  is  thus 
essentially  the  Gospel  itself. 

We  believe  that  there  is  a  great  truth  in  this  view  of  an  es- 
sential relation  of  Christ  to  mankind  universally,  but  that  the 
conclusion  here  deduced  from  this  relation  is  decidedly  errone- 
ous. That  there  is  truth  in  it  will  appear  from  a  very  brief 
study  of  heathenism.  The  heathen  are  capable  of  moral  judg- 
ment, and  possess  moral  sensibilities.  In  the  higher  stages  of 
civilization  at  least  they  distinguish  with  much  accuracy 
between  right  and  wrong,  as  witness  the  writings  of  Platp  and 
Aristotle.  They  also  have  a  sense  of  God  and  a  feeling  of 
worship.  While  the  heathen  have  not  the  truth  as  a  whole, 
there  is  nevertheless  much  religious  and  moral  truth  to  be 
met  with  in  heathenism.  Essentially  the  same  moral  virtues 
that  are  required  in  the  Gospel  are  also  insisted  on  in  the 
writings  of  Budhi^ini,  even  to  the  forgiving  of  injuries  and  the 
loving  of  enemies.f  And  as  to  the  worship  of  heathenism, 
this  is  not  all  mere  senseless  idolatry.  There  is  real  wor- 
ship in  heathenism,  and  real  devotion  to  the  true  God,  in 
whom  all  live  and  move  and  have  their  being.    The  primi- 

*  Article  in  The  Independent,  Sept.  17,  1885. 

t  Comp.  Chips  from  a  Oerman  Workshop,  vol.  I.,  p.  218. 
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tive  Romans  invoked  the  deity  in  the  same  endearing  terms 
which  we  still  use  in  the  liord's  prayer ;  *  and  St.  Paal 
told  the  Athenians  that  they  ignorantly  worshipped  the  very 
God  whom  he  was  about  to  make  known  to  them.  What 
therefore  ye  worship  in  ignorance  this  I  set  forth  unto  you/' 
These  facts  need  not  be  denied  or  ignored  in  order  to  enhance 
the  value  and  glory  of  Christianity.  The  modern  comparative 
study  of  religions  has  enabled  us  to  form  a  truer  conception  of 
the  nature  and  meaning  of  heathenism  than  was  possible  before. 
Heathenism  is  a  preparation  for  Christianity  as  really  as  Juda- 
ism. We  used  to  be  told  that  heathenism  is  b,  negative  prepara- 
tion for  Christianity,  while  Judaism  was  said  to  be  a  positive 
preparation.  It  is,  however,  more  than  that.  Before  the  com- 
ing of  Christ,  the  heathen  were  not  merely  left  to  themselves^ 
forsaken  of  Go^,  groping  in  utter  darkness,  and  ineffectually 
seeking  after  God  and  salvation,  and  then  at  last,  by  the  disci- 
pline of  disappointment,  led  to  despair  of  the  possibility  of  self- 
deliverance,  and  thus  reduced  to  a  willingness  to  accept  the 
Gospel  when  it  should  come.  There  was  something  more  posi- 
tive than  this  in  the  life  of  ancient  heathenism — a  working  of 
forces  whose  direct  tendency  was  towards  Christ  and  Christian- 
ity. Christ  is  the  Son  of  Man,  of  humanity,  and  not  merely 
the  Son  of  Judaism.  We  need  only  to  think  of  the  service  ren- 
dered to  Christianity  by  the  development  of  Greek  thought  and 
of  Roman  law,  in  order  to  perceive  that  the  object  of  heathen- 
ihenism  must  have  been  something  more  positive  than  merely 
the  conviction  of  the  human  mind  of  its  own  impotence  in  the 
sphere  of  religion  and  morality.f    And  there  is  something 

*  Jupiter  t  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Latin  God,  cornea  from  the  old  Aryan 
root  dyu  or  dyam^  found  in  Sanscrit  in  the  sense  of  sky  or  heaven,  and 
pitar,  pater,  father,  Jupiter  is  faiher  in  heaven,  or  heavenly  father.  The 
Qreek  Zei^f,  gen.  A<(5f,  ia  from  the  same  root,  and  Zevq  nar^p  is  heaven-father. 
This  is  not  merely  an  interesting  fact  in  the  science  of  Ian  guage,  but  also 
of  religion,  as  it  affords  us  a  glimpse  into  the  pri  mitive  working  of  the  relig- 
ious mind.  Gf.  Max  Miilier,  Science  of  Language,  Second  Series,  p.  444,  sq. 

f  Speaking  of  philosophy,  Clement  of  Alexandria  says :  "  This  was  a 
schoolmaster  to  bring  the  Hellenic  mind,  as  the  law,  the  Hebrewi,  to 
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more  than  that  in  modern  heathenism.  The  life  of  universal 
humanity  has  been  touched  by  the  fact  of  the  incarnation  of 
God,  and  the  influence  of  this  must  be  felt  by  the  remotest 
members  of  the  race;  and  the  activity  of  the  Spirit  of  the 
Father  drawing  to  the  Son  is  doubtless  exerted  everywhere  in 
connection  with  the  events  of  nature  and  history.  So  then 
Christ  is  virtually  and  essentially  related  to  the  whole  race  of 
mankind,  and  this  relation  profoundly  affects  its  whole  spiritual 
condition.  ''The  race  of  men  with  Christ  in  it  is  essentially  dif- 
ferent in  fact,  and  therefore  in  the  sight  of  God,  from  the  same 
race  without  Christ  in  it."  * 

But  from  all  this  it  does  not  follow  that  heathenism  offers 
sufficient  knowledge  and  grace  for  salvation,  and  that  the 
heathen,  therefore,  have  their  decisive  probation  in  the  present 
life«  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  proof  that  the  heathen  are  not 
as  such  cast  off  and  damned,  but  not  that  heathenism  is  in  sub- 
stance the  same  as  Christianity.  If  heathenism  could  do  for 
its  votaries  all  that  historical  Christianity  can  do  for  believers, 
and  if,  therefore,  it  were  Christianity  essentiallt/y  then  conversely 
Christianity  would  essentially  be  only  a  form  of  heathenism, 
or  of  natural  religion— one  only,  though  perhaps  the  best,  of 
the  great  religions  of  the  world,  and  between  it  and  these  there 
would  be  no  essential  differenccf  The  fact  that  heathenism  is 
a  preparation  for  Christianity  does  not  make  it  essentially  equal 
to  Christianity  in  respect  of  motive  and  power  for  salvation. 
The  Gospel  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,  but  heathenism, 
whatever  else  it  may  be,  is  not  the  Gospel.  No  one  doubts 
that  Judaism  was  a  preparation  for  Christianity;  and  yet  even 
Judaism  was  not  in  any  sense  Christianity.  Judaism  was  a 
product  of  special  divine  revelation,  far  transcending  the  meas- 

Christ  Philoiophj,  therefore,  was  a  preparation,  paving  the  way  for  him 
who  is  perfected  in  Christ." — Stromata  I.  V.  Again :  To  the  Jews  be. 
longed  the  Law,  and  to  the  Greeks  Philosophy,  until  the  Advent.*' — Strom. 
VI.  XVIL 

*  Progressive  Orthodoxy,  p.  52. 

f  Of.  Progressive  Orthodoxy,  p.  90. 
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lire  of  any  revelation  extant  in  heathenism.  It  stood  in  the 
eentral  current  of  the  movement  of  the  divine  life  towards  its 
incarnation  in  Christ.  The  Jews  were  in  possession  of  special 
promises.  But  they  had  not  yet  attained  to  the  realization  of 
those  promises.  The  Christ  had  not  yet  come.  The  redemp- 
tion was  not  yet  actually  accomplished.  The  highest  good  was 
not  yet  manifested.  And  hence  the  salvation  and  probation  of 
the  Jews  who  died  before  the  advent  of  Christ,  were  not  yet  fin- 
ished. The  idea  that  the  Jew  could  have  the  historical  or  real 
Christ  present  to  his  faith,  beholding  Him,  for  instance,  in  the 
sacrifices  and  other  institutions  of  the  law,  so  that  his  faith 
would  have  been  eMentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  Christian, 
we  regard  merely  as  an  idle  fancy.  We  are  distinctly  told  that 
even  the  most  eminent  believers  of  the  Old  Testament  dispen- 
sation in  their  day^  received  not  the  promise,  God  having  pro- 
vided some  better  thing  concerning  those  of  the  New  Testament 
dispensation,  that  the  former  should  not  be  made  perfect  apart 
from  the  latter  (Heb.  11 :  89,  40).  But  if  this  be  true  of 
Judaism,  how  much  more  must  it  be  true  of  heathenism  ? 

In  some  sense  Christ  is  doubtless  immanent  in  the  life  and 
history  of  heathen  nations ;  but  how  insufficient  this  is  for  their 
salvation  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that,  without  contact  with 
historical  Christianity,  the  heathen  never  rise  to  the  true 
knowledge  of  God,  or  flourish  in  those  virtues  which  are  de- 
clared to  be  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  A  comparison 
of  Gal.  5 :  22  with  Rom.  1 :  24-32  will  be  sufficient  to  show  us 
the  immense  difference  between  Christianity  and  heathenism  in 
this  regard.  In  some  sense  it  may  be  admitted  that  Christ  is 
immanent  in  the  soul  of  every  man.  If  it  be  true  that  in  God 
we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being,  this  must  be  true  espe- 
cially of  that  Hypostasis  of  the  Godhead,  through  whose 
mediation  all  things  exist.  But  the  immanent  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  soul  does  not  work  towards  salvation  naturally  and 
spontaneously,  like  a  law  of  nature.  Salvation  is  not  a  natural 
but  an  ethical  process.  The  Christ,  as  the  embodiment  of  the 
highest  good,  must  be  presented  to  the  mind  in  such  way  that 
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He  may  become  to  it  an  object  of  deliberate  choice  or  of  con- 
scious self-determination.  There  is  need  thas  for  the  Gospel, 
presenting  to  the  mind  the  historical  Christ  as  an  object  of 
faith  and  knowledge,  in  order  that  there  may  be  developed  an 
actual  sense  of  Christ  immanent  in  the  soul.  In  other  words, 
the  immanent  or  essential  Christ  must  be  met  by  the  transcend- 
ent or  historical  Christ  in  order  to  the  realization  of  salvation 
as  an  ethical  process.  And  hence  Peter  says  that  there  is  not 
any  other  name  under  heaven,  given  among  men  wherein  they 
may  be  saved  (Acts  4 :  12).  The  name  here,  as  always,  stands 
for  the  person  revealed;  not  merely  for  the  conception  of  an 
immanent  or  essential  Christ,  but  for  the  historical  Christ.  No 
man  is  saved  until  he  has  by  a  conscious  act  of  faith  appre- 
hended the  real  Christ  revealed  to  the  eye  of  his  soul. 

What  shall  we  say  then  concerning  the  countless  multitudes 
who  in  all  ages  have  died  without  having  had  Christ  thus 
revealed  to  them  ?  Shall  we  say  that,  because  they  could  not 
have  been  actually  saved  in  the  present  life,  they  must  all  have 
perished?  Such  an  opinion  might  be  agreeable  to  the  princi- 
ples of  Augustinian  theology,  or  of  supra! apsarian  Calvinism  ; 
for  according  to  the  one  it  might  be  said  that  perdition  is  only 
the  doom  which  all  men  have  deserved  in  consequence  of 
the  guilt  of  original  sin,  while  according  to  the  other  it  might 
be  said  that  God  has  a  perfect  ri^ht  to  consign  as  many  men  to 
perdition  as  He  pleases,  because  He  is  their  Creator  and  can 
do  with  them  what  He  likes.  A  pantheistic  theology,  ignorant 
of  the  true  significance  of  personality  whether  appertaining  to 
God  or  to  man,  might  likewise  concur  in  this  opinion.  For  if 
men  are  merely  specimens  of  the  genus,  or  hap-hazard  produc- 
tions of  the  blind  world  process  in  its  endless  and  aimless 
motion,  then  it  matters  not  how  many  individuals  may  perish, 
for  the  genus  or  race  will  still  be  safe.  In  nature  a  great  many 
possibilities  are  never  realized.  Many  a  bud  never  develops 
into  flower  or  fruit,  and  many  an  animal  is  born  that  never 
grows  to  maturity  and  thus  fails  to  fulfil  the  idea  of  its  being. 
And  this  is  a  fact  that  we  do  not  much  lay  to  heart  or  mourn 
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over.  It  violates  no  ethical  principle,  and  no  sentiment  of 
humanity.  Why  then  should  we  hesitate  much  to  adopt  the 
opinion  that  it  matters  little  if  the  great  majority  of  mankind 
do  perish,  provided  only  that  the  elect,  or  *'  those  who  have 
been  given  to  Christ  in  the  covenant,"  are  saved  ?  Would  not 
this  be  another  evidence  of  the  application  of  natural  law  in 
the  spiritual  world  7  "  But  however  plausible  this  may  sound, 
the  Christian  consciousness  can  never  give  its  assent  to  such  a 
doctrine.  According  to  the  Christian  conception  of  God,  He 
is  love — ^not  a  blind  force,  nor  an  arbitrary  sovereign,  but  a 
person  whose  chief  quality  is  love ;  and  every  human  being  is 
a  person,  originating  in  a  distinct  thought  begotten  of  the 
divine  love  ;  and  therefore  possesses  an  infinite  value  both  for 
itself  and  for  Ood.  God  can,  therefore,  not  be  indifferent  to 
the  salvation  of  even  a  single  individual,  much  less  can  He 
suffer  countless  millions  to  perish  without  giving  them  the 
slightest  chance  of  being  saved. 

The  harshness  of  this  thought  of  the  general  destruction  of 
the  heathen  is,  in  our  opinion.  Lot  much  mitigated  by  the  sup- 
position of  the  salvation  of  all  infants  and  idiots.  Probably 
one  half  of  the  human  race  die  in  infancy,  and  these,  it  is  said, 
are  surely  all  saved ;  so  that,  remembering  that  at  least  some 
adults  also  are  saved,  the  number  of  the  saved  is  still  greater 
than  the  number  of  the  damned.  And  this  latter  number  is 
still  further  diminished,  as  there  are  many  persons  who  have 
not  mind  enough  to  be  responaible  for  their  conduct,  and  who 
therefore  also  are  supposed  to  be  saved  beyond  any  peradven- 
ture.  0  terque  quaterque  beati^*'  one  might  therefore  exclaim 
in  regard  to  these  departing  infants  and  idiots,  who  pass  at 
once  from  this  earth  into  the  bliss  of  heaven,  while  the  friends 
and  benefactors  who  feed  them  and  care  for  them  here,  are 
inevitably  doomed  to  perdition  because  they  die  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  gospel !  But  on  what  ground  do  men  so 
confidently  assert  the  salvation  of  all  infants  and  idiots  ?  How 
are  they  supposed  to  be  saved,  if  there  is  no  possibility  of  pro- 
bation after  this  life?    Are  they  saved  without  probation? 
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Is  their  salvation  accomplished  without  any  ethical  process,  aod 
withoat  any  ethical  means  ?  How  then  is  the  hereditary  moral 
corruption  with  which  they  are  born  eliminated  from  their 
nature,  and  how  do  they  obtain  the  perfect  moral  character 
which  alone  befits  the  glory  and  blessedness  of  heaven  ?  Is 
this  the  result  merely  of  some  magical  operation  on  the  part  of 
God  ?  But  if  God,  by  such  magic,  can  save  one  half  of  the 
human  race^  why  can  He  not  also  save  the  other  half  in  the 
same  way  ?  We  may  be  reminded,  indeed,  that  sanctification 
is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  but,  as  we  understand  it,  this 
work  is  not  brought  to  pass  without  the  conscious  and  free 
co-operation  of  the  human  will — in  other  words,  it  is  an  ethical 
work,  taking  place  in  the  will  itself  under  the  influence  of 
appropriate  motives.  Or  it  may  be  said  that  those  who  pass 
out  of  this  life  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  without  having 
committed  any  actual  sins,  come  at  once  into  the  society  and 
under  the  fostering  care  of  holy  angels,  under  whose  tuition 
and  training  they  will  infallibly  develop  a  holy  character.  The 
question  might  then  be  asked,  why,  if  all  depends  upon  the 
superior  advantages  of  angelic  traini  ng,  similar  advantages  are 
not  also  afforded  to  men  who  live  and  develop  their  character  in 
this  world  ?  Whence  this  partiality  ?  The  supposition,  how- 
ever, may  be  granted ;  but  even  then,  unless  we  think  of  the 
formation  of  character  as  merely  a  natural  and  not  an  ethical 
process,  we  still  have  probation  after  death,  necessarily  involv- 
ing the  possibility  of  alternative  choice  in  relation  to  the 
supreme  moral  good. 

Objection  is  made  to.  this  view  sometimes  that  it  is  not 
expressly  taught  in  Scripture.  No  plain  thus  saith  the 
Lord,"  can  be  quoted  in  favor  of  it.  But  it  is  claimed  that, 
though  it  may  not  be  expressly  set  down  in  Scripture,"  it  may 
"  by  good  and  necessary  consequence  be  deduced  from  Scrip- 
ture." It  is  believed  that  what  the  Bible  teaches  concerning 
the  character  of  God,  concerning  the  nature  and  personality  of 
man,  concerning  the  significance  of  the  incarnation,  and  con- 
cerning the  conditions  of  salvation,  necessarily  involves  it.  If 
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God  desires  the  salvation  of  all  men,  if  Christ  proposes  to  be  a 
unirersal  Saviour^  and  if  salvation  can  only  be  actaalised  by 
personal  faith  in  Christ,  then  the  inference  woald  seem  to  be 
plain,  that  those  who  in  this  life  are  not  favored  with  the 
conditions  of  faith,  will  be  favored  with  these  conditions  here- 
after. The  word  of  Christ  by  which  faith  comes,  will  be 
brought  to  them  in  another  life.  Bat  it  is  believed,  further^ 
that  this  view  is  directly  involved  in  what  the  Bible  teaches 
concerning  the  intermediate  state.  It)  is  the  uniform  teaching 
of  the  Bible  that  the  state  of  existence  into  which  the  soul 
enters  at  death  is  not  its  final  state.  That  only  begins  with  the 
resurrection  and  the  last  judgment.  The  Old  Testament  repre- 
sents the  souls  of  the  departed  as  existing  in  Sheol,  and  as 
being  in  a  condition  that  is  neither  perfect  misery  nor  perfect 
happiness.*  The  redemption  had  not  yet  actually  come,  and 
the  faithful  were  still  waiting  to  be  made  perfect.  When 
Christ  died.  He  descended  into  Hades,  and  preached  unto  the 
spirits  in  prison  "  (1  Pet.  3 :  19).  He  then  personally  presented 
himself  to  the  dwellers  in  Hades  as  the  vanquisher  of  sin  and 
the  destroyer  of  death,  and  this  presentation  was  for  them  a 
probation,  as  it  involved  the  necessity  of  either  accepting  or 
rejecting  Him  as  their  deliverer.  But,  as  Dorner  has  observed, 
the  cessation  of  this  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  Hades,  then 
commenced  by  Christ,  is  neither  recorded  in  Scripture,  nor  can 
it  reasonably  be  supposed.f  It  will  be  continued,  as  long  as 
there  are  unsaved  but  salvable  souls  there. 

But  if  the  doctrine  of  future  probation  cannot  be  dogmati- 
cally established  by  texts  of  Scripture  neither  can  it  be  dogmat- 
ically refuted.  No  plain  thus  saith  the  Lord  **  can  be  brought 
forward  in  opposition  to  it.  The  passages  that  are  usually 
quoted  against  it,  for  the  purpose  of  refutation,  such  as  2  Cor. 

*  It  may  perhaps  hardly  be  necessary  to  state  that  it  is  not  supposed  that 
the  souls  of  Christians^  or  of  the  Old  Testament  saints,  exist  in  this  con- 
dition now.  They  are  with  Christ  in  felicity, ^although  their  bliss  is  not 
yet  perfect.    Cf.  Phil.  1 :  23,  and  Rev.  14 :  13. 

t  Future  State^  Translated  by  Newman  Smyth,  p.  153. 
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5:  10,  and  Heb.  9:  27,  as  has  often  been  demonstrated,  really 
prove  nothing.  They  are  simply  irrelevant.  The  first  passage 
just  referred  to  relates  only  to  Christians,  who  have  the  Gospel 
in  this  life,  and  does  not  say  that  they  will  be  judged  only 
according  to  the  things  done  in  the  body,  but  merely  that  each 
one  will  receive  the  things  done  in  the  body.  And  in  th© 
second  passage  we  are  u6t  told  how  soon  after  death  the  judg- 
ment comes.  That  it  does  not  come  immediately  after  death  is 
plain  from  the  whole  teaching  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
New  Testament  knows  nothing  of  an  occult  or  secret  judgment 
passed  upon  the  soul  immediately  after  death,  which  is  only  to  be 
openly  reaffirmed  in  the  final  judgment  of  the  world.  Such  a 
view  would  rob  the  final  judgment  of  its  real  significance.  The 
parable  of  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus  would  cause  difficulty 
only  if  it  were  supposed  that  the  possibility  of  conversion  con- 
tinues after  death  iu  the  case  of  all  men  without  exception. 
But  this  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  theory.  The  theory  assumes 
that,  under  the  influence  of  sufficient  knowledge  and  motive, 
character  may  become  fixed  in  the  present  life,  and  that  that, 
if  it  be  evil,  will  be  an  impassable  barrier  to  salvation  in  the 
future.  Only  where  the  conditions  of  developing  a  fixed  char- 
acter are  wanting  in  the  present  life,  will  the  possibility  of  sal- 
vation extend  over  into  the  future. 

But  will  not  this  theory  prove  fatal  to  missions  ?  Not  any 
more  than  the  theory  of  salvation  through  the  essential 
Christ,"  or  the  fantastic  notion  of  probation  in  the  moment  of 
death.  There  is,  however,  no  danger  in  either  view.  The 
truth  is  that  the  real  motive  for  missions  is  not  in  the  belief 
of  the  damnation  of  the  heathen,  but  in  the  love  of  Christ. 
The  periods  in  the  history  of  the  Church  during  which  the  per- 
dition of  the  heathen  was  most  firmly  believed  in,  were  the  mos^ 
barren  in  missionary  work.  This  may  seem  strange.  It  may 
be  remarked,  in  the  way  of  explanation,  that  such  belief  per- 
haps never  amounts  to  a  real  vital  conviction.  The  genial 
Farrar  observes  somewhere  that  any  man  who  has  imagination 
and  feeling  enough  to  realize  the  thought  of  the  eternal  damna- 
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tion  of  any  number  of  men,  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  believe 
in  it.  The  question  is  whether  the  realization  of  such  a  thought 
would  not  rather  drive  one  mad,  than  make  him  a  missionary. 
Or  the  effect  of  such  a  thought  might  be  to  paralyze  the  work 
of  missions  in  another  way.  It  might  be  said  that  if  the 
heathen  perish,  it  must  be  because  God  has  so  decreed.  If  He 
wanted  them  to  be  saved  He  would  convert  them ;  and  if  He 
does  not  want  them  to  be  saved,  we  must  not  think  of  interfer- 
ing with  His  purposes.  The  supreme  motive  for  the  work  of 
missions  consists  in  the  love  of  Christ  and  in  the  firm  convic- 
tion of  the  universality  of  the  Christian  salvation.  This  was 
the  motive  in  the  mind  of  St.  Paul  for  beseeching  men  to  be 
reconciled  to  God.  ^'The  love  of  Christ/*  he  says,  "con- 
straineth  us,  who  judge  thus  :  because  one  died  for  all,  therefore 
all  died.  And  He  died  for  all,  that  they  which  live  should  no 
longer  live  unto  themselves,  but  unto  Him  who  for  their  sakes 
died  and  rose  again.''  But  a  subordinate  motive,  though  we 
think  a  very  strong  one,  for  earnestness  in  missionary  work 
may  be  found  in  the  temporal  blessings  conferred  upon  the 
heathen  by  their  Christianization.  The  object  of  Christianity 
is  not  merely  to  save  men  in  the  world  to  come,  but  also  to 
elevate  and  ennoble  them  in  this  world.  Godliness  has  promise 
of  the  world  which  now  is,  as  well  as  of  that  which  is  to  come. 
And  who  that  thinks  of  the  countless  miseries  that  weigh  upon 
the  life  of  the  heathen  in  this  world,  should  not  be  earnestly 
desirous  of  their  conversion?  Besides,  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen  is  a  necessary  condition  of  the  ultimate  perfection  of 
the  Church,  and  of  the  final  consummation  of  our  own  salva- 
tion. The  Gospel  must  be  preached  to  every  nation,  the  ful- 
ness of  the  Gentiles  must  come  in,  and  Israel  must  be  con- 
verted, before  the  Lord  can  come  to  finish  the  work  of  our 
redemption  through  the  resurrection  and  glorification  of  the 
judgment.  Here,  then,  surely  there  remain  motives  enough  for 
earnest  missionary  work,  though  we  suppose  the  probation  of 
the  heathen  and  their  chance  for  salvation  to  be  prolonged  after 
death. 
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Bat  if  we  admit  au  extension  of  the  possibility  of  salvation 
beyond  death  in  the  case  of  the  heathen,  must  we  not  then  do 
so  also  in  the  case  of  many  in  Christian  lands,  and  perhaps 
even  in  the  case  of  some  nominal  Christians  themselves?  No 
doubt  many  die,  even  here,  whose  spiritual  character  has  not 
become  fixed.  They  have  neither  decidedly  rejected  Christ,  nor 
accepted  Him  and  become  conformed  to  His  image.  This  may 
be  partly  their  own  fault,  and  it  may  in  part  be  the  fault  also 
of  a  carelesss,  formal,  cold  or  lukewarm  Church.  What  shall 
be  said  of  such  cases?  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  mere 
fact  of  physical  death  is  itself  a  completion  of  moral  char- 
acter. The  man  who  is  not  holy  the  moment  before  his  death, 
cannot  be  holy  the  next  moment  after  death  ;  and  yet  with- 
out holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord.  But  so  also,  on  the 
other  hand,  one  who  has  not  committed  the  sin  of  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Spirit  the  moment  before  he  leaves  the  body, 
will  not  have  committed  it  the  next  moment  after.  In  such 
cases  the  ethical  process,  and  along  with  this  also  the  fact  of 
probation,  must  necessarily  be  supposed  to  be  continued  in  the 
spiritual  realm.  The  degree  of  uncertainty  attaching  to  the 
issue  may  be  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  advancement  of 
the  moral  process  at  the  moment  of  death,  but  it  cannot  be- 
come absolutely  nothing  until  the  process  has  become  complete 
in  a  fixed  character.  In  the  case  of  sincere  Christians,  whose 
faith  is  a  living  reality,  we  may  be  practically  sure  that,  though 
they  may  not  be  perfect  in  sanctity  at  the  moment  of  death,  they 
will  go  on  unto  perfection  afterwards.  The  salvation  of  such 
may,  therefore,  be  positively  affirmed  without  any  hesitation. 
But  of  many  who  bear  the  Christian  name  this  is  not  possible. 
They  have  not  made  such  progress  in  the  Christian  life  as  to 
enable  one  to  say  that  their  salvation  is  an  assured  fact.  And 
yet  no  one  would  dare  to  say  that  they  are  damned,  for  they 
are  not  so  bad  as  to  justify  such  a  judgment  in  the  forum  of 
Christian  consciousness.  In  such  cases  there  is  a  welcome 
relief  in  the  doctrine  of  an  extension  of  probation  after  death. 
The  fate  of  such  is  not  yet  decided,  and  their  probation  not 
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ended.  In  many  cases  it  would  be  better,  on  prudential 
grounds,  plainly  to  say  this,  than  vaguely  to  indulge  the 

hope"  of  salvation,  because  God  is  merciful^  or  because  per- 
haps the  departed  possessed  some  generous  traits  of  character. 
If  some  might  possibly  wrest  this  truth  to  their  own  destruc- 
tion, there  are  others  doubtless  who  wrest  that hope  "  to  their 
own  destruction. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  theory  presented 
in  this  paper  does  not  imply  that  there  is  probation  for  all  men 
after  death.  It  teaches  that  the  limit  of  probation  is  subjec- 
tive, rather  than  objective.  Not  by  any  moment  of  time,  either 
before  or  afcer  death,  is  the  limit  of  probation  d.;termined,  but 
by  the  formation  of  a  fixed  character,  and  that  may  be  reached 
before  death  as  well  as  after.  It  is  not  a  second  probation  that 
awaits  men  after  death.  Those  who  have  had  their  decisive 
trial  in  this  life,  will  have  no  other  trial  hereafter.  Of  course 
God  only  can  know  what  constitutes  a  decisive  trial.  How 
much  light,  how  much  knowledge,  and  how  much  motive  are 
required  for  each  individual  soul,  in  order  to  enable  it  to  accept 
Christ  and  to  develop  a  Christian  character,  God  only  can 
know.  And  He  will  take  care  that  there  is  suflScient  for  each 
one  either  here  or  hereafter.  Those  who  have  the  Gospel  here 
in  its  fulness  and  purity,  have  all  the  conditions  requisite  in 
order  to  a  decisive  probation,  and  for  them,  if  they  wilfully 
reject  Christ  here,  there  will  be  no  probation  hereafter.  It  is 
in  this  light  that  the  theory  should  be  presented,  if  it  is  pre- 
sented at  all,  by  the  pulpit.  The  preacher  may  not  often  have 
occasion  to  enforce  the  truth  that  for  some  the  time  of  proba- 
tion may  be  prolonged  after  death,  but  he  will  constantly  have 
occasion  to  warn  men  that,  if  they  wilfully  resist  the  truth  in 
the  present  moinent,  the  time  of  their  probation  may  be  ended 
long  before  they  come  to  die.  The  key  on  which  the  preaching 
of  this  doctrine  should  be  pitched  is  to  be  found  in  the  text: 
*'  Behold,  now  is  the  acceptable  time;  behold,  now  is  the  day  of 
salvation."  And  again:  *'  To-day  if  ye  shall  hear  His  voice, 
harden  not  your  hearts.  ' 
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THE  ELECTION  AND  REPROBATION  OF  HOLY 
SCRIPTURE. 

BY  REV.  C.  Z.  WBISBR,  D.D. 

Ant  system  of  Theology,  or  phase  of  Religious  thought,  which 
lays  Divine  Sovereignty  as  its  chief  corner-stone,  rather  than  Di- 
vine Charity,  will  have  a  dynamic  instead  of  a  moral  basis  ;  will 
so  expand  Divine  Power  to  overshadow  human  Freedom,  in 
its  structure ;  will  so  place,  in  relievo^  Divine  decrees  as  the 
principal  lines  of  its  formation,  as  to  limit  the  movements  of 
individual  will ;  and  will  be  so  strongly  wind-swept  by  the  ele- 
ment of  Divine  Destiny  as  to  stifle  the  breath  of  personal  Re- 
sponsibility. 

It  is  the  aim  of  these  pages  to  establish,  on  the  sure  Word  of 
God,  a  series  of  propositions  which  set  forth  the  Plan  of  Redemp- 
tion as  resting  on  the  foundation  of  Divine  Righteousness 
throughout,  to  wit:  That  God  wills  the  Salvation  of  Mankind  ; 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  made  man,  lived,  suffered  and  died,  de- 
scended into  Hades,  rose  again  and  ascended  to  God  in  His 
glorified  Humanity, — all  this  for  the  Redemption  of  the  Human 
Race;  that  God  foreordained  Mankind  unto  Ecernal  Life;  that 
Mankind  predestinates  itself  unto  Eternal  Death,  solely  in  conse- 
quence of  its  own  disobedience,  wickedness  or  malice  ;  and,  that 
all  men  must  exert  themselves  in  order  to  obtain  so  great  Sal- 
vation. 

Holy  Scripture  affords  us  such  a  mass  of  proof-texts,"  in 
support  of  these  giadsome  positions,  as  to  render  it  quite  a  task 
merely  to  select  the  most  striking  and  convincing  ones  from  the 
long  catalogue.     We  need  but  note  those  most  familiar  and 
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directly  exponential  of  the  general  tenor  of  the  Divine  Record : 
— Have  I  any  pleasure  at  all  that  the  wicked  should  die?  " 
(Ezekiel  xvii.  23).  ^'  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  I  have  no 
pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked,  but  that  the  wicked 
turn  from  his  way  and  live.  Turn  ye,  turn  ye  from  your  evil 
ways  ;  for  why  will  ye  die,  0  house  of  Israel !  "  (chap,  xzxiii.  2). 

0  Israel,  thou  hast  destroyed  thyself ;  but  in  Me  is  thy  help  !  " 
(Hosea  xiii.  9). 

In  the  New  Testament  we  cannot  move  so  as  to  avoid  the 
clearest  and  most  positive  declarations  of  Qod's  will,  that  all 
men  might  be  saved.  Texts  and  contexts  are  alike  loud  and 
unequivocal.  The  "ninety  and  nine  "  are  left  in  the  fold  even, 
that  the  hundredth,  too,  may  be  rescued.  The  cry  of  the  Bap» 
tist  is  pressed  from  our  souls  by  but  a  casual  glance  at  oar 
Lord :  ''Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of 
the  world  !"  The  Son  of  Man  aflSrms^  without  any  reservation, 
that  He  came  not  to  destroy,  but  to  save."  His  significant 
name^  Jesus,  tells  us  the  meaning  of  His  gracious  Mission  to 
the  World.  It  is  not  God's  will/'  we  are  assured,  '*  that  one 
of  the  least  of  these  little  ones  should  perish." 

St.  Peter  writes,  that  the  Lord  is  so  long-suffering  to  us- 
ward,"  because  He  is  not  willing  that  any  should  perish,  but 
that  all  should  come  to  repentance  "  (2d  Ep.  iii.  9).  St.  John 
says,  that  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins ;  and  not  for  ours 
only,  but  also  for  the  whole  world  "  (1st  Ep.  ii.  3).  St.  Paul 
exhorts  Timothy  to  have  supplications,  prayers,  intercessions 
and  giving  of  thanks  made  for  all  men  ;  for  this  is  good  and  ac- 
ceptable in  the  sight  of  God  our  Saviour,  who  will  have  all  men 
to  be  saved  and  to  come  unto  the  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
through  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  who  gave  Himself  a  ransom  for 
all"  (l8t  Ep.  ii.  1-6).  Both  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul  emphasize 
the  parity  of  mankind,  and  declare- that  with  God  there  is  no 
respect  of  persons."  (Compare  Romans  ii.  11  with  Col.  iii. 
25 ;  1st  Peier  i.  17). 

But  why  continue  to  perform  what  must  seem  like  a  work  of 
supererogation  ?     It  is  not  questioned  that  the  gospel  presents 
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salvation  as  a  prize,  for  which  all  may  and  ought  to  strivo,  and 
ever  with  the  sare  hope  of  obtaining  it. 

The,  word  of  God  preaches  on  its  face,  everywhere  and 
throughout,  the  Divine  Predestination  of  Mankind  unto  Eternal 
Life. 

We  proceed,  then,  to  adduce  and  examine  those  declarations 
of  Holy  Scripture  which  seem  to  imply  and  teach  the  doctrine 
of  a  Reprobation  unto  Eternal  Death,  as  well.  As  these  texts 
help  to  form  the  so-called  Contradictions  of  the  Bible,'^  they 
are  well  worth  examination,  we  think.  They  constitute  the 
sceptic's  stock-in-trade/'  and  perplex,  not  seldom,  the  minds 
of  earnest  Christians. 

One  would  naturally  suppose,  that  whenever  or  wherdver  a 
mass  of  cumulative  testimony  holds  the  field,  as  against  certain 
isolated  facts  and  instances  which  appear  to  militate  against  the 
body  of  evidence,  the  first  inference  or  assumption  would  be, 
not  a  contradiction,  but  a  misunderstanding  or  mistaken  view, 
of  such  apparent  antagonistic  exceptions  to  the  universal  rule. 
The  logician's  conviction  is  confirmed  by  exceptions,  we  are 
taught,  rather  than  shaken. 

Our  theme  confines  us  to  that  entire  series  of  Scriptural 
phrases  which  verge  on  Election  and  Reprobation ;  to  those 
which  proclaim,  on  the  one  hand,  Free  Grace  for  Mankind,  and 
seemingly  and  sparsely  only,  declare  a  Foreordination  of  a  class 
unto  Eternal  Perdition,  on  the  other.  It  is  antithesis  alone 
that  concerns  us  just  now. 

When  St.  Peter  (1st  Ep.  ii.  8)  speaks  of  a  certain  order  as 
*'  being  disobedient,  whereunto  also  they  were  called/'  ought  we 
to  read  on  its  face,  first  and  most  readily,  the  doctrine  that  God 
'^called  "  those  souls  to  be  ^'  disobedient,"  unbelievers  and  rep- 
robates, and  so^  by  one  stroke,  as  it  were,  wipe  out  all  the  scores 
of  Divine  sayings  which  tells  us  directly  to  the  contrary?  Ra- 
ther than  impeach  the  integrity  of  the  Sacred  Text,  and  thereby 
assist  the  unbeliever  to  convict  it  of  maintaining  two  opposite 
and  contrary  propositions,  it  is  the  first  duty  and  delight  of  the 
believer  and  seeker  after  the  Truth,  surely,  to  assume  and  es- 
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tablish  a  reconciliation.  Ought  not  such  a  possibility,  at  least, 
be  taken  for  granted,  and  the  task  be  considered  imperative, 
first  and  foremost  ?  Why  not,  then,  immediately  inquire  whe- 
ther St.  Peter's  saying,  in  this  place,  cannot  be  read  in  such  a 
way  as  naturally  and  easily  to  harmonize  with  all  that  he  has 
said  elsewhere  and  everywhere  else  ?  Without  doing  the  least 
violence,  either  to  the  laws  of  Grammar  or  of  Grace,  we  may  be- 
lieve him  to  speak  of  that  class  which  stumble  at  the  word 
(Gospel) ;  being  disobedient  to  that  to  which  they  were  called." 
"  Called  to  what  ?  To  the  Word,  evidently,  to  which  they 
had  shown  themselves 'disobedient,"  even  an  Erasmus  makes 
the  "  Whereunto  "  relate  to  the  "  Wori^'  rather  than  to  being 
"  disobedient.^*    Is  this  sense  not  its  full  value  ? 

It  remains  for  those,  who  would  still  have  this  pillar  to  help 
bear  up  the  dogma  of  a  Divine  Reprobation,  to  prove  that  this 
saying  mtist  have  such  a  gloomy  version  read  into  itself ;  whilst 
it  is  fully  sufficient  for  us  to  know  that  a  better  rendering  lies 
nearer;  such  a  rendering  as  will  harmonize  it  at  once  with  all 
that  the  good  apostle  has  written  beside. 

St.  Jude  seems,  according  to  the  popular  and  common  read- 
ing, to  teach  a  direct  and  positive  Reprobation  (v.  4) :  For 
there  are  certain  men  crept  in  unawares,  who  were  before  of  old 
ordained  to  this  condemnation;  ungodly  men,  turning  the  Grace 
of  our  God  into  lasciviousness,  and  denying  the  only  Lord  God, 
and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.''  Truth  to  tell,  this  sounds  strange! 
And  to  have  been  written,  too,  by  one  who  in  the  same  connec- 
tion writes  about  a  "  common  salvation    (ver.  6) ! 

But  the  Revised  Version  even  reads  :  "  They  who  were  of 
old  set  forthj**  not  **  foreordained."  And  the  Douay  Version 
reads,  Who  were  written  of  long  ago."  Evidently,  then,  St. 
Jude  means  to  say,  that  there  would  come  heretics,  who  had 
been  previously,  of  old,  or  long  ago,  foretold ;  and  so  he  takes 
away  all  excuse  for  false  teachers  to  creep  in  "  unawares," 
since  they  had  been  so  fully  and  plainly  described.  Fore- 
warned, all  might  be  forearmed,  too. 

Proverbs  xvii.  4  is  eagerly  seized  on,  as  a  sure  support  to 
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the  dismal  dogma  of  an  unconditional,  Divine  Decree  unto  Per- 
dition, of  a  large  class.  We  are  asked  to  belieye,  without  any 
debate  or  doubting,  that  God  created  the  wicked  "  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  holding  them  against  the  evil  day.  We  cannot 
prove  80  facile  a  pupil.  We  cannot  but  believe  that  the  wish 
is  father  to  the  thought/'  with  those  that  would  read  this  mean- 
ing into  the  Proverb.  It  strikes  us  as  a  clear  case  of  special 
pleading  in  favor  of  a  preconceived  theory.  For  us  it  is  easy  to 
think,  that  everything  and  all  persons  will  at  last  vindicate 
God's  Glory,  saints  and  sinners.  Eveb  the  wicked,  when  en- 
during the  consequences  of  their  own  folly  and  malice,  will 
prove  the  fizidity  and  righteousness  of  His  Character  and  the 
Moral  Law  ?  And  is  there  anything  more  than  that  meant  to 
be  taught  ?  Yatable  renders  it  thus :  The  Lord  hath  made 
everything  for  Himself ;  and  even  the  wicked  will  fall  into  the 
evil  day."  Grotius  reads  it :  "  There  is  such  a  wise  arrange- 
ment and  correspondence  in  good  things,  but  also  in  evil  things ; 
for  the  evil  punishment  follows  the  evil  of  guilt ;  the  evil  day 
is  appointed  for  the  evil  doer."  To  say  that  God  and  God's 
Covenant  will  be  fully  vindicated,  notwithstanding  the  exist- 
ence of  Sin  and  Sinners,  is  one  thing ;  a  perfectly  reasonable 
maxim.  But  to  teach  that  God  creates  sin  and  sinners,  in  or- 
der to  glorify  Himself,  is  to  predicate  of  God  the  grossest  in- 
justice and  cruelty.  And  every  soul  that  would  not  itself 
think  of  God  otherwise  than  in  the  fairest  light  of  love  and  kind- 
ness, or  have  others  to  think  of  our  Heavenly  Father  in  a  dif- 
ferent way,  must  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief  when  it  finds  that  no 
such  incubus  at  all  is  laid  on  the  Divine  Being,  on  the  authority 
of  His  own  Word.  St.  Peter,  in  his  Pentecostal  Sermon,  uses 
this  language :  "  Ye  men  of  Israel,  hear  these  words :  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  a  man  approved  of  God  among  you,  by  miracles,  and 
wonders  and  signs,  which  God  did  by  Him  in  the  midst  of  you, 
as  ye  yourselves  also  know  ;  Him,  being  delivered  by  the  deter- 
mincUe  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God,  ye  have  taken,  and 
by  wicked  hands  crucified  and  slain  ;  Whom  God  hath  raised 
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up,  haying  loosed  the  pains  of  death  ;  because  it  was  not  possi- 
ble that  He  should  be  holden  of  it  "  (Acts  ii.  22-3-4). 

From  this  fearful  saying  all  are  asked,  bj  some,  to  believe 
that  the  crime  and  guilt  of  Christ's  crucifixion  and  torturous 
martyrdom,  had  all  been  ordained  by  the  determinate  coun- 
sel "  of  God.  The  '*  determinate  counsel  "  of  God  is  made  to 
be  exactly  commensurate  with  His  foreknowledge."  No  one 
will,  likely,  dispute  the  fact,  that  God's  "  foreknowledge  "  em- 
braced all  the  Humiliation  and  Exaltation  of  Christ's  History. 
God  was  not  surprised  at  all  by  any  movement  made  by  Satan 
or  Satan's  menials,  surely.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  credit,  still 
further,  that  God's  "determinate  counsel*'  was  the  spring  and 
source  of  Christ's  Incarnation,  Life,  Sufferings,  Dying,  Burial^ 
Resurrection  and  Ascension  to  Heaven  in  a  glorified  Humanity. 
It  was  God  Who  "  delivered  "  His  Son  to  the  World,  in  this 
sense,  by  His  "determinate  counsel,"  verily.  By  what  other 
"  counsel "  could  such  an  "  unspeakable  Gift "  have  been  con- 
ceived and  donated  ? 

Had  God's  foreknowledge "  not  taken  Christ's  entire  his- 
tory into  view,  the  Prophets  would  not  have  so,  in  detail, 
marked  Him  out  in  advance.  And  that  "  God  so  loved  the 
World  that  He  gave  ('  delivered ')  His  only-begotten  Son,  that 
whosoever,"  &c.,  is  not  questioned  by  any  one  who  has  a  right 
to  call  himself  orthodox.  This  St.  Peter  loudly  preaches.  But, 
mark  how  sharply  the  bold  apostle  turns  from  the  grand  and  lov- 
ing part  which  God  did^  in  His  "  determinate  counsel,"  to  the 
wretchedyinsane  anddevilish  part  which  His  oum  countrymen  did! 

Ye  have  taken^  and  with  wicked  hands  have  crucified  and  slain 
Him  Whom  God  had  so  kindly  '  delivered  '  to  the  world  !"  God 
is  given  all  the  glory,  since  all  that  was  grand  and  good  in  the 
history  of  Jesus  was  of  His  determinate  counsel ;"  but  all  the 
shame,  sin  and  guilt  that  had  entered  into  Christ's  life,  are  cast 
on  the  consciences  of  the  Jews.    What  God  had  so  mercifully 

delivered  "  for  the  Redemption  of  Mankind,  they  took  and 
with  "  wicked  (not  '  fated ')  hands  crucified  and  slew." 

It  is  sometimes  thought,  that  however  mysterious  the  mar- 
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tyrdom  of  Christ  may  strike  us,  still,  in  some  way,  it  mast  be 
said  that  Pilate  and  Herod^  the  High  Priests  and  Priests,  Jew- 
ish Leaders  and  the  rabble,  as  well  as  Judas, — all  these  were,  at 
last,  made  to  do  what  they  did  ;  that  all  this  was  to  be  so/' 
Regardless  of  the  conclusion  that  must  immediately  follow,  that 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  Governors,  High  Priests  and  Priests,  Scribes, 
Elders,  Pharisees,.  Sadducees  and  Judas,  are  then  wholly  ac- 
quitted of  all  accountability,  ^  the  determinate  counsel '  of 
God  was  the  primary  source  of  all  the  horrors  of  Calvary,  it 
is  thought/*  If  they  had  not  done  as  they  did,  "how  could  the 
world  have  been  redeemed  we  are  asked.  .  And  if  Christ  had 
to  die  as  an  Offering  for  Mankind,  surely  all  that  was  had  "  to 
be  so  !"  it  is  declared. 

Might  we  not  ask,  however,  whether  there  might  not  have 
been  many  other  ways  by  which  Christ  could  have  "tasted 
death  "  for  every  man  ?  Or,  is  it  so  self-evident  that  God,  in  His 
"  determinate  counsel,"  at  all  needed  the  aid  and  partnership 
of  the  Evil  one  and  his  servants  to  effect  the  consummation  of 
that  "  tasting  of  death,*'  in  order  that  a  way  of  salvation  might 
be  opened  We  are  not  told  that  th%9  way  to  death  was  the  mly 
one  which  God  could  have  broken.  We  are  told,  that  "  without 
the  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission  for  sin  but  we  are 
not  told  that  such  a  "shedding  of  blood  "  must  be  made  solely  in 
that  way  which  men  must  "  by  wicked  hands  "  open.  We  are 
not  minded  at  all  to  make  God's  "  determinate  counsel "  so  de- 
pendent on  the  malice  of  the  devil  and  "  wicked  hands."  It  is 
far  more  in  accordance  with  God's  character,  as  portrayed  in 
the  Divine  Record,  that  He,  by  His  "  determinate  counsel," 
could  have  found  the  way  of  Redemption  over  which  to  lead 
Mankind,  without  at  any  time  asking  Satan  and  wicked  men  to 
aid  Him  in  finding  and  opening  that  way. 

An  unprejudiced  mind,  or  one  reading  for  the  first  time  the 
tragedy  of  Calvary,  would,  rather,  fall  upon  the  thought,  that 
Satan  and  his  human  agents  had  interfered  with  God's  plan, 
sooner  than  aided  Him  in  its  execution.  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a 
being  so  young  and  so  healthy,  he  would  likely  think,  might 
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have  lived  over  through  many  years  longer^  and  still  have 
broken  through  the  gates  of  the  Grave,  and  Death,  and  Hades, 
and  come  forth  again  to  lead  Mankind  forth  in  His  wake,  after 
having  freely  given  up  His  life  for  the  immortality  of  the  Race. 
This  thought  would  only  be  cancelled  in  his  mind,  were  such  a 
novice  in  the  history  of  Christ  to  read  the  Prophets,  who  told 
in  advance  that  all  this  would  so  come  to  pass.  He  would  then 
be  obliged  to  credit  God  with  a  foreknowledge,"  indeed ;  but 
he  would  not  naturally  conclude  that  all  that  men  had  done  to 
Christ  must  also  have  been  "determined''  by  God's  "counsel." 
That  God  knew  all  that  would  take  place  in  the  history  of  his 
Son,  is  an  easy  thing  to  credit ;  but  that  all  the  sins  and  iniqui- 
ties enacted  by  Satan  and  Satan's  coadjutors,  need  not  and 
ought  not  to  be  included  in  God's  "  determinate  counsel."  St. 
Peter  does  not  so  preach  here,  or  elsewhere,  nor  does  any  other 
inspired  writer.  Even  so  conservative  a  commentator  as  Dr. 
Clarke  writes  of  what  God's  determinate  counsel"  did, and  did 
not,  embrace,  in  this  way  :  God  had  determined  long  before, 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world  (Rev.  xiii.  8),  to  give  His  Son 
a  Sacrifice  for  sin ;  and  the  treachery  of  Judas  and  the  malice 
of  the  Jews  were  only  incidental  means  by  which  the  great 
counsel  of  God  was  fulfilled,  but  never  ordering  that  it  should 
be  brought  about  by  such  wretched  means.  This  wa%  permit-- 
ted  ;  the  other  was  decreed!^ 

Most  easily  can  this  section  be  harmonized  with  all  that  the 
Scripture  saith,  too.  We  may  read, — "God  so  loved  the 
world  that  He  gave  delivered ')  His  only-begotten  Son,"  &;c., 
but  the  Jews  so  hated  Him  that  they  took  Him,  "  with 
wicked  hands,  crucified  Him  "  and  killed  Him.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
their  malice,  God  raised  Him  up  again,  not  suflFering  Him  "  to 
remain  under  the  power  of  Death  and  so  defeat  the  plan  of  Re- 
demption which  God  had  fixed  upon  in  his  "  determinate  coun- 
sel," and  every  item  of  whose  history  His  "  foreknowledge  " 
had  taken  into  view  already,  ere  any  consummated  act  or  fact 
had  come  to  the  surface. 

In  this  view  God's  character  is  vindicated,  and  the  great 
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crime  in  the  history  of  the  World  is  laid  at  the  door  of  that  Na- 
tion and  People  which  cried  out,  His  blood  be  upon  us  and 
upon  our  children  !"  There  is  where  St.  Peter  makes  it  to  lie ; 
and  the  later  life  of  that  people  proves  it  only  too  plainly,  that 
the  crime  was  a  self-imprecated  one,  for  which  God  is  not  any 
more  accountable  than  He  is  for  any  one  of  the  thousands  of 
murders  committed  in  our  day,  though  not  one  escaped  His  fore- 
knowledge either. 

In  the  Book  of  Exodus  (chaps,  iv.  1,  xi.  12)  it  is  twice  de- 
clared :  But  I  will  harden  his  heart  that  he  shall  not  let  the 
people  go.  And  the  Lord  hardened  the  heart  of  Pharaoh.^' 
Whilst  this  seems  direct  enough,  the  fact  that  the  same  record 
(chap.  ^iii.  15)  assures  us,  too,  that  Pharaoh  hardened  his 
heart  himself,  ought,  surely,  incline  us  toward  the  via  media. 
An  additional  consideration  emanates  from  his  own  confession, 
"  I  have  sinned  this  time  also    (chap.  ix.  15). 

It  is  plain  that  God  offered  mercy  to  the  infatuated  King,  on 
conditions  of  obedience  ;  but  these  conditions  not  being  fulfilled, 
God  withdrew  all  overtures  of  grace,  and  in  so  far,  and  so  far 
only,  contributed  to  a  hardening  of  Pharaoh's  heart.  It  is  well 
known  that  there  is  a  wbole  cluster  of  Hebrew  Texts  which 
sound  harsh  when  uttered  in  any  modern  tongue,  but  which 
the  genius  of  that  language  renders  perfectly  euphonic.  In  their 
native  speech  those  phrases  mean  that  God  suffered  that  King  to 
harden  his  heart  by  not  striving  with  him  any  longer,  since  all 
would  not  avail  in  consequence  of  his  own  malice.  It  is  but 
saying  of  Pharaoh  what  is  said  of  Ephraim,  He  is  joined  to 
his  idols  ;  let  him  alone    (Hos.  iv.  17). 

We  may  gather  many  such  passages  from  the  fieM  of  Holy 
Scripture,  every  one  of  which  would  strike  our  ear  as  cruel 
when  literally  turned  into  our  tongue.  It  is  then  that  ^'  the 
letter  killeth,''  indeed.  The  well-known  couplet  of  those  primi- 
tive brothers,  I  have  loved  Jacob  and  hated  Esau  (Mai.  i.  2, 
3),  dark  as  it  is,  when  left  to  stand  on  the  latter's  mountains 
and  waste  heritage  for  the  dragons  of  the  wilderness,"  becomes 
illuminated  the  moment  we  bring  it  aside  of  our  Lord's  say- 
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ing,  ^<  If  any  man  come  after  Me,  and  hate  not  his  father  and 
mother,"  &c.,  "  he  cannot  be  My  disciple."  The  Gospel  for- 
bids the  cherishing  of  hate,  even  against  an  enemy,  much  more 
toward  a  relation.  God,  Who  forbids  hate  in  the  heart  of  His 
children,  cannot  be  supposed  to  entertain  it  in  His  own  heart, 
cither.  The  precept  means  only  that  His  disciples  must  love 
father  and  mother  less  than  Christ  and  God.  In  this  sense 
Jacob  loved  Rachael  more  than  Leah,  or,  hated  Leah  and  loved 
Rachael.    And  in  this  sense  only  could  God  hate  Esau. 

Als  the  case  of  the  Egyptian  King  will  confront  us  again, 
later  on,  we  dismiss  him  for  the  time  and  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  section  of  the  Ninth  Chapter  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  which  has  been  called  the  war-horse  of  Calvin.'' 
The  entire  section  must  be  quoted  and  read,  in  order  that  this 
famous  support  to  the  dogma  of  a  Predestination  of  some  to 
Eternal  Life  and  the  Reprobation  of  others  to  Eternal  Perdition, 
may  be  properly  considered. 

^' '  For  the  children  being  not  yet  born,  neither  having  done 
any  good  or  evil,  that  the  purpose  of  God,  according  to  elec- 
tion might  stand,  not  of  works,  but  of  Him,  that  calleth ;  it 
was  said  unto  her,  *  The  Elder  shall  serve  the  younger.'  As  it 
is  written,  '  Jacob  have  I  loved,  but  Esau  have  I  hated.*  What 
shall  we  say  then  ?  Is  there  unrighteousness  with  God  ?  God 
forbid?  For  he  saith  to  Moses,  *  I  will  have  mercy  on  whom 
I  will  have  mercy,  and  I  will  have  compassion  on  whom  I  will 
have  compassion.'  So  then,  it  is  not  of  him  that  willeth,  nor 
of  him  that  runneth,  but  of  God  that  showeth  mercy.  For  the 
Scripture  saith  unto  Pharaoh,  *  Even  for  this  purpose  have  I 
raised  thee  up,  that  I  might  show  my  power  in  thee,  and  that 
my  name  might  be  declared  throughout  all  the  earth.'  There- 
fore hath  he  mercy  on  whom  He  will  have  mercy,  and  whom  He 
will  He  hardeneth.  Thou  wilt  say  then  unto  me.  Why  doth 
He  yet  find  fault  ?  For  who  hath  resisted  His  will  ?  Nay, 
but  0,  man,  who  art  thou  that  repliest  against  God  ?  Shall 
the  thing  formed  say  to  him  that  formed  it,  '  Why  hast  thou 
made  me  thus  ? '  Hath  not  the  potter  power  over  the  clay,  of 
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the  same  lump  to  make  one  vessel  unto  honour,  and  another 
unto  dishonour  ?  What  if  God,  willing  to  show  His  wrath, 
and  to  make  His  power  known,  endured  with  much  long-suffer- 
ing the  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  to  destruction ;  And  that  He 
might  make  known  the  riches  of  His  glory  on  vessels  of  mercy, 
which  He  had  afore  prepared  unto  glory,  even  us,  whom  He 
hath  called,  not  of  the  Jews  only,  but  also  of  the  Gentiles?  ' 

From  the  surface  of  this  famous  section  of  God's  Word  some 
bitter  fruits  are  constantly  gathered,  indeed.  1.  God  fore- 
ordained Jacob  unto  Eternal  Life;  2.  God  predestinated  Esau 
unto  Eternal  Perdition ;  3.  God  decreed  the  one  and  the  other, 
before  either  had  done  any  good  or  evil ;  before  either  had  been 
born,  in  fact ;  4.  The  salvation  of  Jacob  and  the  damnation  of 
Esau  came  not  in  consequence  of  any  will  power,  or  deeds  of 
the  one  or  the  other,  but  solely  through  a  Divine  Decree  ;  5. 
God  shows  mercy  on  whom  He  pleases,  and  whom  He  will,  He 
hardeneth ;  6.  For  the  sole  purposes  of  Eternal  Salvation  and 
Eternal  Condemnation,  men  are  in  God's  hands,  as  clay  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  potter  ;  7.  God  hardened  the  heart  of  Pharaoh 
merely  to  show  forth  His  great  power  throughout  all  the  earth. 

It  were  no  longer  a  matter  of  wonder,  that  the  schools  of 
the  agnostics  and  skeptics  should  count  so  many  pupils,  if  the 
Divine  Record  actually  teaches  such  lessons.  We  cannot  see 
how  the  Volume  of  Inspiration  can  be  any  longer  defended  as 
coming  from  an  Infinitely  Good  Being,  if  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, life  and  death,  are  arbitrarily  dealt  out,  without  any  re- 
spect whatsoever  to  desert.  We  cannot  conceive  what  other 
attributes  were  needed,  to  constitute  a  Tyrant-Deity. 

Whatever  surface-crop  may  be  reaped  from  this  oft- reviewed 
field,  or  whatever  theoretical  weeds  are  supposed  to  flourish  in 
all  their  rankness  over  the  plot  now  under  our  eye,  it  is  very 
evident,  that  no  reference  at  all  is  had  to  the  Eternal  Dediny  of 
either  Jacob  or  Eaau.  There  is  not  the  remotest  allusion  made  to 
Jacob's  salvation,  or  to  Esau's  perdition.  It  does  not  pretend 
to  give  us  a  portrait  of  the  personal  character  of  these  ancient 
brothers.    What  we  know  of  Jacob's  moral  character,  as  well 
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as  that  of  Esau's,  must  be  learned  elsewhere.  We  know  the 
weaknesses  and  the  strength  of  both ;  but  these  are  not  under 
review  by  the  apostle  here.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  both  were  men  of  note  and  possessed  elements  of  heroism. 
We  are  warranted  in  saying,  that  the  two  brothers  had  become 
goodly  disposed  to  each  other.  We  know  that  Esau  frankly  for- 
gave his  brother  Jacob,  and  sincerely  pardoned  him  for  all  that 
the  latter  had  done  against  him.  The  pathetic  fact,  that  when 
Isaac  died  and  was  buried,  his  two  sons,  Esau  and  Jacob, 
buried  him/'  affords  us  ground  to  believe  that  their  reconcilia- 
tion was  of  a  permanent  character.  Any  one  who  reads  the 
zzxiii.  chapter  of  Exodus,  and  remembers  the  deep-rooted- 
ness  of  family  feuds,  will  not  think  quite  meanly  of  Esau's 
heart,  or  pronounce  him  an  unfit  subject  for  the  Kingdom  of 
God ;  more  especially  so,  since  it  is  supposed,  too,  that  he  was 
the  ancestor  of  holy  Job.  Esau  was  not  excluded  from  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  or  had  not  forfeited  his  right  to  Eternal  Life, 
though  he  was  rejected  from  the  high  position  of  being  the 
Head  of  the  Nation  of  God's  People.  As  Ishmael  had  not 
been  eternally  condemned,  though  he  too  was  not  made  a  Chief, 
so  neither  is  it  anywhere  intimated,  that  Esau  suffered  in  Eter- 
nity, in  consequence  of  his  displacement  from  that  position  to 
which  his  birth-right  had  originally  entitled  him. 

St.  Paul  was]  continually  met  by  the  argument,  that  Chris- 
tianity could  not  be  the  true  Religion,  since  Salvation  is  of 
the  Jews.*'  Hence,  the  apostles  speak  expressly  and  exclusively 
of  the  election  of  the  Gentiles,  as  God*s  People,  from  now  on, 
instead  of  the  Jews,  who  had  enjoyed  that  prerogative  hitherto; 
and  asserts,  that  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  now  constitute  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  In  substituting  the  Christian  People  for  the 
Jewish  Nation,  St.  Paul  maintains,  God  has  done  no  injustice 
to  the  Jews,  since  the  true  Israel,  or  Christian  People,  is  now 
constituted  of  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  "  even  as  us  (Christians), 
whom  He  hath  called  not  of  the  Jews  only,  but  of  the  Gen- 
tiles." 

Jacob  had  been  chosen  Chief  of  God's  People,  from  which 
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the  Messiah  was  to  come,  according  to  the  flesh.  This  prefer- 
ence extended  but  to  this  honor,  and  no  further.  It  was  a 
preference  determined  on,  too,  before  either  had  been  born,  or 
could  have  done  anything  to  deserve  or  forfeit  it.  It  was 
solely  of  God's  foreknowledge,  or  mercy,  accordingly. 

Yet  God's  pleasure  was  not  wholly  of  an  arbitrary  nature, 
we  may  well  think.  His  foreknowledge  must  have  discerned 
those  very  elements  of  character,  which  would  constitute  a 
successful  Chief.  Surely,  there  could  have  been  no  desert  in 
Jacob,  or  fault  in  Esau,  since  both  were  yet  unborn,  as  we  saw, 
when  the  election  had  already  been  determined  on.  The  Mes- 
siah could  not  come  of  both.  The  favor  and  honor  of  being 
His  ancestor  was  due  to  neither.  Neither  could  with  any  fair- 
ness complain  of  injustice,  no  matter  which  might  be  chosen. 
God  is  ever  conferring  natural,  mental,  moral  as  well  as  tem- 
poral  blessings  on  some,  which  He  withholds  from  others.  But, 
whilst  they  do  cause  unrest  and  jealousy,  they  do  not  affect 
our  eternal  lot ;  nor  even  produce  a  greater  or  lesser  saintli- 
ness,  of  necessity.  No  one  thinks  St.  Peter  to  have  been  a 
better  man  than  St.  John  was,  though  a  marked  preference  was 
assigned  the  former  by  our  Lord.  The  same  is  to  be  said  of 
Jacob  and  Esau,  though  more  temporal  favor  had  been  given 
to  Jacob,  of  God's  wise  pleasure,  foreknowledge,  or  election,  if 
we  please. 

St.  Paul  proceeds  to  tell,  why  the  true  Religion  departed 
from  the  children  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  or  Jewish 
Nation.  They  had  hardened  themselves,  as  Pharaoh  had  done 
to  himself,  for  which  God  left  them  over,  as  God  had  left  that 
King  over,  and  suffered  both  to  sink  still  further  down  into 
obduracy.  If  asked.  Why  ?  Then  we  have  the  oft  and  sadly 
misquoted  phrase:  ^'Hath  not  the  potter  power  over  the 
clay,''  &c.  ?  The  apostle  means  to  say,  that  such  a  question 
no  man  has  any  right  to  address  to  God ;  as  little  as  the  clay 
might  ask  some  such  question  of  the  potter.  The  question 
involves  an  audacity,"  Munger  tells  us,  that  almost  forbids 
utterance.*'    The  Jews  may  continue  to  find  fault  with  their 
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lot;  but  they  cannot  complain  against  God's  Providence, 
through  which  their  glory  departed,  since  God  had  shown  them 
much  and  long  patience,  and  borne  long  with  their  hardness, 
ere  He  left  them  over  in  their  obduracy.  If  then  He  would 
show  His  power  and  justice  in  another  direction,  by  raising  up 
another  People,  and  leave  Jacob's  children  in  their  hardness,  no 
one  dare  say  :  "  What  doest  thou  ?  "  The  comparison  drawn 
by  the  apostle,  between  the  potter  and  the  clay,  and  God  and 
the  Jews,  extends  only  over  those  who  have  already  hardened 
themselves.  No  such  dare  justly  ask  :  Why  hast  thou  suffered 
this  in  me."  It  is  not  meant  thereby  to  teach,  that  God  is 
justified  to  do  with  men  as  He  sees  fit,  even  as  the  potter  does 
to  his  clay !  If  that  were  meant,  then,  no  Saint  in  Heaven 
could  be  thought  secure  in  his  beatitude. 

It  is  written,  that  God  raised  up  Pharaoh  for  a  "  purpose." 

Even  for  this  same  purpose  have  I  raised  thee  up,  that  I 
might  show  my  power  in  thee/'  &c.  This  is  read  so  as  to  mean 
that  God  raised  up  Pharaoh  for  the  sole  purpose  of  shomng  Sis 
power  over  him  in  his  obduracy.  The  sense  is,  that  after 
Pharaoh's  obduracy  had  set  in,  God  showed  His  superior  power 
and  wisdom  by  grandly  over-ruling  even  Pharaoh  in  his  hard- 
ness. And  this  was  wonderfully  fulfilled,  in  all  after  ages,  and 
is  still  being  exhibited  in  our  day,  in  the  repetition  of  the^Deca- 
logue.  How  few  think  of  the  fact,  that  God's  wisdom  and 
power  were  so  greatly  enhanced,  in  consequence  of  that  King's 
stubbornness,  that  both  Egypt  and  Pharaoh's  tyranny  have  be- 
come immortal  through  the  Ten  Commandments !  Ever  and 
ever  is  the  phrase  on  the  lips  of  young  and  old  :  I  am  the 
Lord  thy  God,  that  brought  thee  out  of  the  Land  of  Egypt^  out 
of  the  House  of  Bondage.'*  Egypt  has  become  the  symbol  of 
a  fallen  world ;  Egypt's  thraldom,  a  type  of  Sin  ;  and  Egypt's 
Sovereign,  a  representative  of  the  great  adversary  of  souls. 
(Rev.  ii.  8). 

St.  Paul's  conclusion  is  to  be  read  in  the  same  spirit.  "  What 
if  God,  willing  to  show  His  wrath  and  to  mike  His  power 
known,  endured  with  much  long  suffering  the  vessels  of  wrath?" 
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Are  we  to  suppose  this  means  to  teach  us,  that  God  endured 
the  vessels  of  wrath,  for  the  purpose  of  shounng  how  great  is 
His  wrath  ?  Surely,  the  endurance  of  all  this  was  an  evi- 
dence of  long-suffering  and  mercy,  rather.  The  sense  is  this, 
much  more :  What  then  ?  Who  has  any  just  ground  for  com- 
plaint, if  God,  after  having  endured  the  Jews  so  long  as  a 
chosen  Nation,  is  now  minded  to  show  His  wrath,  by  letting 
them  severely  alone,  in  their  hardness  ?  " 

The  entire  section  has  no  eye  at  all  on  what  is  yet  to  be;  on 
the  salvation  or  condemnation  of  any  People^  or  of  any  indi- 
vidual; not  even  does  it  allude  to  any  future  event  It  is  no 
Prophecy,  let  it  be  remembered !  It  is,  in  one  word,  a  recital 
of  what  must  be  regarded  as  a  consummated  fact :  The  Rejection 
of  the  Jewish  Nation,  as  God's  People,  and  the  Substitution  of 
the  Christian  Church,  constituted  of  Jews  and  Gentiles. 

St.  Paul  in  his  Letter  to  the  Oalatians  teaches,  besides,  that 
the  Jews  had  only  designed  to  be  the  chosen  Nation,  until  the 
Messiah  would  come.  The  sceptre  was  then  to  depart  from 
Judah  "  at  all  events.  Independent  of  their  judicial  blindness, 
then,  this  high  prerogative  was  to  be  no  longer  theirs.  Thus 
an  additional  argument  is  given  us,  for  the  declaration,  that 
they  could  not  find  fault  with  God's  dealings  since  they  had 
not  received  that  Messiah,  but  had  rejected  Him.  Still, 
if  they  were  willing  to  stand  aside  of  the  Gentiles,  they  yet 
might  share  the  glory  of  Christ's  Kingdom  ;  but  if  they  were 
not  willing  to  take  such  an  honor,  the  sin  lay  at  their  own 
door.  In  every  view,  therefore,  God  is  vindicated,  and  Jews  may 
as  little  ask  petulantly:  *' Why  hast  thou  forsaken  us?''  as 
the  clay  of  the  potter  may  ask :  Why  dost  thou  of  the  same 
lump  allow  some  unto  vessels  of  such  honor,  and  some  unto 
less  honorable  vessels  ? 

In  Romans  viii.  (29-30)  it  is  written  :  "  For  whom  He  did 
foreknow.  He  also  did  predestinate  to  be  conformed  to  the 
image  ^of  His  Son,  that  he  might  be  the  first  born  among 
many  brethren.    Moreover,  whom  He  did  predestinate,  them 
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He  also  called  ;  and  whom  He  called,  them  He  also  justified ; 
and  whom  He  justified,  them  He  also  glorified." 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  especially^  that  all  that  is  here  again 
written,  is  written  of  what  had  already  been  consummated.  The 
"foreknowledge,"  the  "predestination," — the.  "calling,''  the 
"justification,"  and  the  "glorification,"  all  these  gracious  acts 
of  God  are  represented  as  having  already  been  done,  for  Jews 
and  6entiles«  All  the  "  predestinating,''  on  the  part  of  God 
was,  that  Mankind  should  be  conformed  "  to  the  image  of  His 
Son ; "  or,  be  so  conditioned,  by  the  Plan  of  Redemption,  that 
all  men  might  be  placed  in  a  salvable  state.  Now  "  all  things 
work  together  for  good  to  them  who  love  God ;  to  them  who 
are  called  according  to  His  purpose."  And  what  is  that  Divine 
"  purpose  ?  "  The  Salvation  of  the  Human  Race.  The  Plan 
of  Redemption  was  the  result  of  God's  "foreknowing."  And 
to  this  high  end  was  His  "predestinating."  To  this  same  end 
was  the  "  calling,"  as  well.  The  "justifying*'  and  "glorify- 
ing "  are  conditioned  by  but  one  thing  :  that  they  "  love  God, 
or  trust  and  obey  Him."  The  promise  is,  not  to  persons  irre- 
spective of  character,  spirit  and  conduct ;  but  to  character  solely. 

There  is  no  condemnation  to  them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus  '' 
(let  them  be  Jew  or  Gentile) ;  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh, 
but  after  the  spirit  "  of  God's  Plan.  Love,  Obedience,  Holi- 
ness, are  the  necessary  conditions,  that  such  "  predestinating," 
" calling,"  "justification"  and  "glorification"  should  fruit  in 
their  salvation.  Whatever  God  had  done  for  the  Jews,  afore- 
time, that  He  had  now  also  done  for  the  Gentiles,  for  Mankind; 
in  consequence  of  His  wise  "  foreknowing "  laying  such  a 
Universal  Plan,  through  which  He  could  "  predestinate,"  "  call " 
and  "  glorify.*' 

But  since  the  Jews,  notwithstanding  all  this,  had  forfeited 
their  high  prerogatives  and  privileges,  and  instead  of  being 
"  glorified,"  were  degraded,  because  of  their  not  appreciating 
their  gracious  election  ;  so,  too,  a  similar  fate  awaits  the  Gen- 
tiles, if  these  sin  after  the  manner  of  those.  The  lesson  is  for 
all  men.    In  spite  of  all  the  rich  provision  already  made  on 
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the  part  of  God,  it  is  still  in  the  power  of  man  to  refuse  his 
assent  and  consent  to  God's  "  predetermination/' "  election," 
or  Will.  Else  the  pointed  question  in  Hebrews  (ii.  3)  has  no 
meaning  :  How  shall  we  escape,  if  we  Neglect  so  great  Sal- 
vation "  ?  Eternal  Beatification  is  not  a  matter  of  arbitrary 
conferring,  bj  any  means;  but  the  result  of  men  co-operating 
with  God's  Will.  God  is  the  Saviour  of  all  men,  especially 
of  those  that  believe."  (1.  Tim.  iv.  10).  What  is  by 
Divine  intention,  becomes  actual  in  those  who  love  God. 

After  an  impartial  examination  of  the  entire  series  of  Scrip- 
tural phrases,  which  seem  to  conflict  with  the  very  soul-meaning 
of  the  term  Gospel,  we  feel  no  little  comfort  in  the  conviction 
that  **'  the  Lord  is  good  to  all  ;  and  his  tender  mercies  are 
OVER  ALL  His  works." 

Note. — The  aothor  gladly  acknowledges  the  aid  he  received  from  the 
pages  of  Clarke,  Brownson  and  Manger ;  from  whose  writings  sentences 
and  paragraphs  were  freely  drawn  for  the  structure  of  his  article. 
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The  Logic  or  Introspection  ;  or  Method  in  Mental  Science.  By  Rev. 
J. B.Wentworth,  D.D.,  New  York:  Phillips  &  Hont.  Cincinnati:  Crans- 
ton &  Stowe.  1886. 

We  have  thought  for  a  lon^  time  that  more  is  (joined  by  setting 
about  doing  things  than  by  discussing  the  method  of  doing  them. 
In  our  teachers'  institutes  a  great  deal  of  time  is  taken  up  in  discus- 
sing methods  of  teaching  the  A.  B.  C*s,  reading,  arithmetic,  etc.,  as 
if  there  were  something  magical  in  the  way,  or  method,  of  teaching 
these  subjects.  We  would  not  set  aside  the  importance  of  right 
methods,  but  a  teacher  who  really  understands  the  subject  he 
undertakes  to  teach,  and  has  any  talent  for  teaching,  will  find  a 
method  of  communicating  what  he  knows  to  the  pupil.  In  some 
respects  every  teacher  must  be  able  to  make  his  own  method. 


erally  taught  If  the  writer  understands  his  subject  thoroughly  he 
will  be  able  to  find  a  method  of  making  it  clear  to  others.  A 

E roper  outline,  or  skeleton,  is  important,  which  ought  to  be  logical, 
ut  the  filling  in,  the  details,  etc.,  will  be  determined  by  each  mind 
for  itself,  and  the  living  teacher  will  not  lay  much  stress  on  this, 
for  he  should  be  able  to  supply  it  for  himself.  ' 

Here  is  a  book  of  over  400  pages  on  Method  in  Mental  Science, 
by  which  the  writer  seems  to  mean  Psychology,  though  he  spreads 
out  his  argument  over  nearly  the  whole  field  of  Metaphysics.  As 
the  name  of  his  book  implies,  he  wishes  to  prove  that  Introspection 
is  the  only  proper  method  of  studying  mental  science.  He  calls 
this  the  Consciential  Method,  Over  against  this  he  combats  the 
method  of  induction  advocated  by  Bacon,  which  he  says  may  do 
for  the  study  of  natural  science,  but  cannot  be  applied  to  the  stady 
of  mental  science.  The  main  portion  of  the  work  is  a  violent 
polemic  against  Dr.  McCosh.  A  strong  polemical  attitude  in  any 
case  is  not  just  the  best  state  of  mind  for  investigation,  and  we 
think  this  writer  loads  Dr.  McCosh  with  inferences  that  are  not 
fairly  deducible  from  his  writings. 


tion,  looking  in  upon  one's  self  and  studying  the  data  of  conscious- 
ness. We  agree  with  him  that  the  Baconian  method,  when  applied 
in  a  wrong  way,  has  wrought  great  evil,  and  we  as  decidedly  oppose 
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the  tendency  of  the  sensational  philosophy  of  modern  times.  But 
we  think  he  takes  up  too  much  space  in  trying  to  convict  Dr.  Mc- 
Cosh  of  favoring  this  tendency,  and  altogether  too  much  in  stating 
his  theory.  The  truth  is  that  intuition  and  induction  can  both  be 
safely  employed  in  mental  science.  If  the  writer  had  produced 
a  psychology  itself,  it  would  be  the  best  proof  of  the  truth  of  his 
method.  One  does  not  care  to  wade  through  400  pages  to  learn 
simply  the  method  of  writing  a  psychology. 

Rent,  Wages  and  Capital.  A  Book  for  the  Times.  By  Roger  S.  Welty. 
Laporte  Printing  Co.;  Printers.    Laporte,  Indiana.  1886.  Price  60  cents. 

This  volume,  a  duodecimo  of  115  pages,  claims  to  be  a  book  for 
the  times,  and  such  it  really  is.  In  a  clear  and  vigorous  manner 
it  discusses  some  phases  of  the  Land  Question  with  special  refer- 
ence to  Henry  George's  proposition  to  make  land  common  property. 
With  Mr.  George  the  author  takes  direct  issue.  He  holds  that 
''it  is  a  most  dangerous  doctrine  that  the  material  welfare  of  indi- 
viduals and  classes  is  to  be  secured  by  grasping  from  the  hand  of 
other  individuals  and  classes  their  possessions,''  and  that  "to 
declare  one  man's  gain  to  be  another's  loss  is  to  remove  all  moral 
restraints."  He  also  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  notwithstanding 
the  distressing  tale  of  the  wrongs  of  the  laboring  classes  with  which 
the  demagogue  is  abroad,  ''their  condition  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved— that  it  is  better  to-day  than  in  any  previous  age.  And 
more — that  it  will  continue  to  improve."  Tbis  he  considers  the 
world  8  greatest  age.  "  Our  present  greatness,"  moreover,  he  well 
observes,  "has  been  evolved  from  past  conditions;  our  further 
advance  must  be  an  evolution  from  the  present.  But  this  we  must 
know — that  there  must  be  a  forward  movement  all  along  the  line  — 
civilization  gains  a  little  here  and  a  little  there,  some  to-day  and 
some  to-morrow,  and  the  sum  of  all  these  advances  constitutes  pro- 
gress." We  would  commend  the  work  to  the  attention  of  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  question  of  which  it  treats.  The  author  shows 
himself  to  be  well  acquainted  with  what  has  been  written  on  the 
subject  under  consideration,  and,  moreover,  to  be  a  thinker  and 
writer  of  more  than  ordinary  ability. 

The  Two  Books  of  Nature  and  Revelation  Collated.  By  George  D. 
Armstrong,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Norfolk, 
Ya.,  and  formerly  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Geology  in  Washington 
and  Lee  University,  Lexington,  Va.  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  New  York,  10 
and  12  Dey  Street:  London,  44  Fleet  Street    1886.  Price  $1.00. 

The  object  of  Dr.  Armstrong  in  preparing  this  volume  was  not  to 
work  out  a  harmony  of  science  and  revelation.    This,  he  correctly 
holds,  is  a  work  belonging  to  the  future.  His  purpose,  accordingly, 
is  merely  to  collate  the  two  books  of  nature  and  revelation ;  and  this 
35} 
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with  the  design  (1)  of  directing  the  reader's  attention  to  the  points 
in  which  the  latest  results  of  scientific  investigation  and  the  state- 
ments of  revelation,  put  on  record  many  centuries  ago,  are  at  one  ; 
and  (2)  to  show  that  even  on  points  in  which  at  present  there  is 
apparent  diecrepancv,  there  is  no  necessary  contradiction.  The 
work  is  a  small  duodecimo  of  212  pages,  and  is  divided  into  six 
chapters  whose  titles  are:  Nature  and  Revelation ;  Primeval  Man  ; 
Evolution  ;  The  Mosaic  Cosmogony  ;  The  Pentateuch ;  and  Provi- 
dence and  Prayer.  The  book  throughout  is  well-written  and 
contains  some  strong  points.  Dr.  Armstrong  is,  however,  very 
conservative.  He  rejects  evolution  in  every  form,  and  holds  that 
*'the  higher  criticism"  is  "a  system  of  *  destructive  criticism,' 
false  in  some  of  the  most  important  and  fundamental  of  its  assump- 
tions, partial  and  unfair  in  its  application  of  sound  criteria  of  judg- 
ment to  questions  concerning  the  authorship  and  credibility  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  especially  the  Pen- 
tateuch, and  unreliable  in  its  methods,  even  where  those  methods 
are  least  open  to  objection." 

The  Jewish  Altar  :  An  Inquiry  into  the  Spirit  and  Intent  of  the  Expia- 
tory Offerings  of  the  Mosaic  Ritual.  With  Special  Reference  to  their 
Typical  Character.  By  John  Leighton,  D.D.  Funk  &  Wagnalla  :  New 
York;  10 and  12  Dey  Street  London;  44  Fleet  Street.  1886.  Price 
75  cents. 

This  little  volume,  as  stated  on  the  title  page,  is  an  inquiry  into 
the  spirit,  and  intent  of  the  expiatory  offerings  of  the  Mosaic  ritual. 
The  conclusion  to  which  this  inquiry  leads  is  that  the  main  purpose 
of  the  ritual  under  consideration  was  not  to  predict  Christ  but  to 
prepare  the  way  for  Him.  "  The  Mosaic  rites,*'  the  author  main- 
tains were  types  of  New  Testament  things  in  the  sense  that  the 
two  stood  opposite  to  each  other y  each  answering  to  each,  in  their  res- 
pective spheres,  and  in  their  corresponding  aims  and  ends — that  is 
between  them  there  wa.s  an  analogy,  a  correspondence  of  relations 
or  ratios."  And  just  because  this  is  the  case  he  claims,  and  we 
think  properly,  that  the  laws  and  history  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  of 
the  Aliar  present  most  necessary  data  to  guide  the  Christian  Church 
in  determining  the  New  Testament  doctrine  of  the  Cross.  Though 
we  are  not  prepared  to  agree  with  Dr.  Leighton  on  all  points,  yet 
we  believe  that  the  view  for  which  he  contends  in  the  treatise  before 
us,  is  the  correct  one  and  that  the  Old  Testament  studied  in  the 
light  of  it  will  be  found  to  have  new  interest  and  value.  The 
work  is  deserving  of  the  attention  and  consideration  of  ministers  of 
the  Gospel  generally  and,  indeed,  of  all  persons  who  are  interested 
in  rightly  understanding  the  word  of  God. 
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Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  John  :  With  an  Hislorical  and  Critical 
Introduction.  By  F.  Godet,  Doctor  in  Theology  and  Professor  in  the 
Faculty  of  the  Independent  Church  of  Neuchatel.  Vol.  II.  Translated 
from  the  Third  French  Edition  with  a  Preface,  Introductory  Suggestions, 
and  Additional  Notes  by  Timothy  D wight,  President  of  Yale  College. 
New  York  :  Funk  <&  Wagnalls,  Publishers,  10  and  12  Dey  Street.  1886. 
Price  $3.00  per  volume. 

This  volume  completes  Dr.  Dwight's  translation  of  this  very 
valuable  work.  Besides  the  Commentary  on  Chapters  6-21  it  con- 
tains the  Preface  to  the  Commentary  to  the  third  French  Edition, 
a  table  of  Contents  of  the  Commentary,  Additional  Notes  by  the 
American  Editor,  and  an  index  of  matter.  The  Additional  Notes 
which  fill  eighty-six  pages  of  the  present  volume  add  very  consid- 
erably to  the  value  of  this  work.  In  its  present  form  we  consider 
this  Commentary  on  John,  the  best  in  the  English  language.  It 
should  have  a  place  in  every  minister's  library. 

English  Hymns  :  Their  Authors  and  History.  By  Samuel  Willoughby 
Duffield,  Author  of  "  The  Latin  Hymn- Writers  and  their  Hymns,"  "  The 
Heavenly  Land,"  "  Warp  and  Woof:  A  Book  of  Verse,"  "  The  Burial  of 
the  Dead," etc.,  etc.  Funk  &  Wagnalls.  New  York:  10  and  12  Dey 
Street :    London,  44  Fleet  Street.    1886.  Price  $2.50. 

Those  who  would  acquaint  themselves  with  the  authorship  and 
history  of  the  English  hymns,  should  by  all  means  procure  a  copy  of 
this  book.  In  it  over  1,500  hymns  are  annotated.  Not  only  is  the 
name  of  the  author  and  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life  when  known  given, 
hut  also  in  so  far  as  could  be  learned  the  time  and  circumstances 
which  gave  rise  to  the  hymn.  Facts  pertaining  to  the  history  of 
the  hymns  and  interesting  and  illustrating  anecdotes  concerning 
them  are  also  in  many  cases  given.  The  volume  accordingly  is  not 
only  very  instructive,  but  also  exceedingly  entertaining.  No  other 
work  in  the  English  language,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  contains  any- 
thing like  the  same  amount  of  information  about  the  various  hymns 
used  in  worship  by  those  speaking  the  English  tongue.  Ministers 
will  find  this  work  especially  valuable.  It  will  enable  them  to  add 
interest  to  their  week-day  evening  services,  and  furnish  them  in 
some  caaes  with  apt  illustrations  for  their  sermons. 

The  Six  Days  op  Creation,  Thb  Fall  and  The  Deluge.  By  J.  B. 
Reimiensnyder,  D.D.    Philadelphia :  Lutheran  Publication  Society. 

The  author  of  this  volume  selected  a  difficult  subject,  and  yet  he 
has  treated  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  it  plain  and  edifying  to 
the  ordinary  reader.  There  is  no  attempt  to  bring  forward  any- 
thing new,  but  rather  a  justification  of  the  old,  the  writer  holding 
fast  to  six  literal  days  of  twenty-four  hours  each,  and  maintaining 
that  there  is  nothing  in  this  interpretation  that  conflicts  with  the 
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teachings  of  science.  There  is  running  throughout  the  volume  a 
rather  sharp  polemical  spirit,  in  referring  to  science,  and  a  disposi- 
tion to  summarily  set  aside  the  conclusions  of  science  wherever 
these  seem  to  antagonize  the  writer  si  nterpretatiouB.  In  some  instaooeB 
arguments  are  deduced  from  the  account  of  the  creation  against 
certain  theories  of  science  which  the  inspired  record  hardly  justi- 
fies. For  instance,  in  quoting  from  Gen.  v.  11,  "AndGodsaid, 
Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass,  the  herb  yielding  seed,  and  the 
fruit-tree  yielding  fruit  after  his  kind,  whose  seed  is  in  itself  upon  the 
earth  :  and  it  was  so,"  the  writer  argues  that  because  each  of  these 
was  created  before  its  seed,  the  statement  contains  a  refutation  of 
any  theory  of  Vegetation  having  arisen  from  seminal  principles  or 
evolutionary  developments,  and  shows  that  it  originated  alone 
from  a  First  Great  Cause.  And  from  this  we  also  learn  that  no  slow 
growth  from  seed  gradually  appeared,  but  that  everything  sprang 
into  existence  at  full  maturity. 

This,  we  think,  is  claiming  quite  too  much  from  the  text  When 
God  said,  "Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass,  the  herb,&c.,"  it  does 
not  say  how  this  bringing  forth  took  place, — whether  by  the  im- 
plantation of  life-germs  m  the  earth,  or  by  the  creation  of  fully- 
developed  vegetation.  It  seems  to  us  rather  to  favor  the  former, 
but  no  argument  can  be  drawn  from  the  expression  against  either 
form.  And  in  the  same  way  a  good  deal  of  the  author's  denunci- 
ation of  scientbts  and  their  theories  amounts  to  little  more  than 
mere  assertion.  The  book  contains  some  useful  practical  lessons 
and  inferences,  and  may  afibrd  some  benefit  to  the  common  reader, 
but  it  adds  nothing  to  the  theological  treatment  of  the.subjects  con- 
sidered. 
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Clitiiii^nisjp  Mid  ihe  Qmrcb  t^ii^botii  the  mrM. 

[fi  dnxppdrj;  lis  oU  tiABte^aiiii ^dop^k^  Anew  i)Q«,  It  Blea4  |a  Advsi^  wilb  thi» 

«A  it  it  ^  ifMHBmd  m§mtikm9itif^  U  will 

R(iii>rc»4U<^ii,  naA  iht  ^o3(f  ^^^fttdm  of  th«  Kcfuruie*.!  Uuuch  mihc  United  Siiit^i 

Bill  whilft  li  Mill  dtiM  iltfmimiiuyltinil  nlfilamyii  tiul  ckutcter,  H  will 
Imlsir  in  •  limd  odbaUe  ^iHl  for  lliv  btcrsiti  nf  idaiiti0c  «*d  iSiealnfievl  1i 
cboE  m  rdaued  to  tbc  profKlB  fi|  QiviiehAit j  in  geiteni    Tdtinf  fm  its  ndUo  ibe 

<?J  opwr  Liird.  '*The  IrtilK  mb«  jW  fm,*'  it  Kfill  W  r  ,,  iihy  «itl 
iiu^tif  and  Uir  s^Miit  of  Divfue  duyrief,  m  p^osssmrf  dv^i  i  i for  lixn 

tht  Oiiirtth,  7f(  in  the  tii^htr  ilrjiiriTntnl*  <rf  Ch#f)^]gtciil  i«r^tilry,  tWin  hn*-»  r.f 
iha^lil  i<  UiiH  visiL^e.    Tlic  'Ji  ai:  ,  vicl-V  Rcvtirw  will,  thcrcfnrt,  tic  m  hAriL    r  .     i  L  tiie 
Ipiril  off  unkm  irlticlt  tk  i^^^-^ntug  ili»rJr  with  gmtrmij  [^twci  in         QiJi^:uirj  Q;^! 
thmfkial  ihe  imtd.    WHle  it  ppntitiucii  tcj  be  n  th^oJugictl  Reritir,  H  iriH .  w<i 

btn  Irae  to  thendftelm,  muit  lend  fredf  tovtrdi  tsMmottkHin  ijcrfmraf  «nd  i 

Rc»>lLlljeil  ^1        :  -i.v  ki.vnr,v  1:  c,ii[.i.]  by  Thu.,  C   Apple?,  r-J.".  atid 

f ,  m  Ui  I*  moTi  tyi  3  ^  jf  J :.  n  -  J  r>- ,  .  \  [inl,  Jslf  lad  Q^hm  of  oncfa  jrwr* 

i^-ne  EiMdft  M  botd  IlianueUti  reipocss^yt  for  dw  rim  of  ibilfvlllltti 
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